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PREFACE. 

This work was prepared, originally, with the view of being 
osed as a text book in the class-room, and by private students, 
teaching in a simple and inductive manner the Science of Ana- 
lytical Botany, as also Vegetable Physiology. It did not pro- 
fess to contain a sufficient number of descriptions of genera and 
species to furnish a complete manual for the Botanist in collect- 
ing and labelling plants; those which were described were 
chiefly the more common, such as the student would be 
most likely to meet with in his botanical excursions, or could 
readily be collected for illustrations before classes, and for 
teaching the mode of analysing and classifying. 

The extensive circulation of this work has encouraged the 
Author and publishers to incur new .labor and expense to adapt 
it more fully to the demands of the public. These demands, 
according to the testimony of teachers in various sections of the 
country, are for a greater number of generic and specific de- 
scriptions of plants. We have, therefore, added extensively to 
the catalogue of Southern and Western plants, as also to that of 
more northern latitudes. So that the book will now contain de- 
scriptions of most of the plants of the United States, and cul- 
tivated exotics. We except such of the Cryptogamia and 
Grasses as are too obscure in their characteristics for the atten- 
tion of the general student ; as also some new Species^ which ap- 
pear to have been .separated from their proper and established 
relations, in order to gratify the vanity of imaginary discoverers, 
or to enable them to compliment their friends by giving their 
names to the supposed new Species. 

With the Flora of Northern^ Southern^ and Western plants 
now presented to the public, in connexion with the Familiar 
Lectures on Botany, we hope to have rendered our work such 

as will fully answer public expectation. 

Patapsco Female Institute, 
(£Uicott'8> near Baltimdre, Maryland,) 
March I, 1845. 
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Thb author indulges the hope that this book will not only afford ] 
ance but gratification to Teachers, in the pursuance of the severe and 
often ennuyant duties of their profession. It is hoped that it may serve to 
interest and quicken the dull intellects of some pupils, to arrest the fugi- ^ 
tive attention of others, and to relax the minds of the over-stud ions, by 
leading them all into paths strewed with flowers, and teaching them that 
these beautiful creations of Almighty Power are designed, not merely to 
delight by their fragrance, color, and form, but to illustrate the most logi- 
cal divisions of Science, the deepest principles of Physiology, and the 
goodness of God. 

The best time for commencing botanicai studies seems to oe that of the 
opening of flowers in the sprinff ; though, where circumstances render it 
convenient to begin in winter, assistance is offered by engravings. The 
arrangement of subjects might be altered, in pursuing the study without 
ike aul of natural flowers* The Second part, which treats of the various 
organs of plants, the formation of buds, and other subjects connected with 
vegetable physiology ; the Fourth part, which gives the history of the 
science, with the distinctions in the kingdoms of nature, might be studied 
to advantage, before attending much to the principles of classification, 
which are mostly illustrated in the First and Third parts. 

On the first meeting of a botanical class, after some explanation as to 
the nature of the study they are .about to commence, each member should 
be presented with a flower for analysis. The flower selected should be 
a simple one, exhibiting in a conspicuous manner the different organs 4)f 
fructification ; the lily and tulip are both very proper for this purpose. The 
names of the different parts of the flower should then be explained, and 
each pupil directed to dissect and examine the flower. Afler noticing the 
parts of fructification, the pupils will be prepared to understand the principles 
on which the artificial classes are founded, and to trace the plant to its proper 
class, order, dec. At each step, they should be required to examine their 
flowers, and to answer simultaneously the questions proposed ; as, how 
many stamens has your flower ? Suppose it to be a lily, they answer 
nx. They are then told it is of the sixth class. How many pistils? 
They answer one — ^they are told it is of the first order. They should 
then be directed to take their books and ti|rn to the sixth class, first order, 
to find the gequs. In each step in the* comparison they should be ques- 
tioned as above described, until, having seen in what respects their plant 
agrees with each general division, and differs from each genus under the 
section in which it is found, they ascertain its generic name. They should 
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be taught id the same manner to trace out its species: tliej will perceive 
.at each step some new circumstance of resemblance or difference, until 
they come to a species, the description of which answers to the plant 
under consideration. 

Technical terms should be ezplainca ds the pupil proceeds. The ad- 
vantage in this kind of explanation, over that of any abstract idea, is, that 
it is manifested to the senses of the pa pits by the .object before them. If 
a teacher attempt to define the words reason, toiU, Stc,, or any other ab- 
stract terms, ther^ is danger that the pupil may, from misunderstanding 
the language used in the explanatipn, obtain but a veiy confused and im- 
perfect idea of the definition ; and, indeed, what two authors or philoso- 
phers give to abstract terms the same definition ? Though mankind do 
not, in the purely mental operations, exhibi^an entire uniformity, yet, in 
their external senses, they seldom disagree. A flower which appears to 
one person to be composed of six petals, with corolla bell-form, and of a 
yellow color, is seen to be so by another. Pupils who find it difficult to 
understand their other studies (which in early youth are often too abstract), 
are usually delighted with this method of analyzing plants; they feel that 
they understand the whole process by which they have brought out the 
result, and perhaps, for the first time, enjoy the pleasure of clear ideas 
upon a scientific subject. 

It is necessary, before the meeting of the class, to have a saitable num- 
ber of plants collected, so that all may have specimens. In examining 
the pupils as they proceed in their study, each one, besides reciting a les- 
son, should be required to give an analysis of one or more plants ; some- 
times the whole class having similar flowers; sometimes giving to each 
pupil permission to bring any plant she chooses. This, also, at public 
examinations, is a satisfactory method of testing their knowledge of the 
8ubj[ect. With respect to those portions of the work to which their atten- 
tion should most particularly be paid, it must be left to the judgment of 
the teacher. Whatever relates to modes of classification, and makes part 
of a system, should be noted ; many remarks, illustrations, and quotations, 
are designed merely for reading, without being considered as important 
matter for recitation. 

The name of the Natural Order is connected with the name of each 
genus under the head of Descriptions of Species ; indeed, the subject of 
the natural affinities of plants is kept in view through the whole work, 
altfaoimh the artificial system is considered as the groundwork of botani- 
Qdl knowledge. The origil^ of the generic name is also given, as far as 
"^this could be ascertained with any degree of certainty. 

The analysis at the bottom of each page, is designed rather to suggest 
the leading subjects, than as a form of questions ; for every experienced 
teacher must perceive the importance of vaiying his mode of questioning. 
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GKNERAL DIRECTIONS FOR PRONOUNCING THE NAMES OP PLANTS 



BoTiNiGAL Dames of plants are formed accordiBgtotlic analogies of the ancient 
langnages, chiefly the Latin. Some of the most common tenninations of names 
of Q«nera and ^cies, are in a, ttm, us, and is ; for example, the generig names 
QiaiAROu, TaiPouuM, Prunus, and Iris; and the specific names, virginicum,^ 
candidum, hlandm^ and oficinalis. A neat proportion of botanical names ter- 
minate in a, in which case the wora has the «onnd of a in father, as Rosa, 
Viola, Ac. 

The letter e at the end of a word is always sounded ; for example, Anemone^ 
pronounced anem^o-nt. 

The e is long before s, when it ends a word, as Bicor^'nes, pronounced Bkor^ 

In words that end in tdes, the % is long, as in Hesper^ides, 73* 

The vowels m and oe, are often used as diphthongs, and then have the sound 
of e, as HepoiioB, pronounced Hapai^ice, and Di-cuia, pronounced Dire-cia, 

C and g, as in English, are soft before e, t, and v, and hard before a, o, and «. 
The soft sound of c is like 5, the hard sound like tH, The soil sound of ^, is like 
i, the hard sound like ^,.in the word gave; thus Alga is pronounced Al"je. 
Musei is pronounced Muaf'ci, 

The letters ch are hard like A;, as in Orchis, pronounced Or^-lns. ^ . 

The marks over the Qenerlc and Specific names, in the Description oftlenera 
and Species, have reference not only to the syllable which is to be oMnted, bQ|jtt ^ 
thtquanlity fif the vowel in the accented syllable, as either long or short. 

Tnose syllables over which the single mark is placed, have the vowd pi»» 
nounced long, as in FVa-fa^-ria; those over which the double pfrk si placed 
have the vowel shorty as m He-pal"i-ca; in the latter case, the stress of voice 9 
thrown upon the consonant ; the two marks mav, therefore, be considwd aS &• 
dicating tnat the consonant, as well as the vowel, is accented. f^i 

Words oitwo sylldtles always have the accent on the first j if the syllable eitd 
with a vowel, it is long, as in Cro'-cus ; if it end with a consonant, U is short, as in* i 
CW4itf. 

Figures, and other Characters, 

The figures at the right hand of the name of the Gknus, in the Description of 
Species, refer to the Class and Order of the Plant in the Artificial System; the . 
word following the figures, and included in a parenthesis, designates the natuml 
order of ihe plant. (For the characteristics or these orders, see Appendix, ttotiyi ' 
page 27 to 32.) 

The followmg characters denote the duration of the plant >— 

^ Annual— (^ Biennial— ^i. Perennial— T2 Woody. 

Colour of Corollas. 
T. red, p. purple, g. green, b. blue, w. white, y. yellow. The union of anj 
two or more of these characters, denotes that the different colours are united. 
Ex. staads for exotic. 
S. stands for south, referring to a region south of the Middle States. 

Time of Flowering, 
Mar. March, Ap. April, M. May, J. Jane, Jo. July, An. Angut, S.Sep- 
tember, Oc October, Nov. November. 

Leealiiie9, 
Qvi, Canada, N. B. New England, Car. Carolina, Hst^ki^ L and in. incher. 
t and ft. feet. 
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LECTURE I. 

IMPORTANCE OF SYSTEM. — ADVANTAGES TO BE DERITEO FROM THE STUDY OF 

BOTANY. 

The universe consists of matter and mind. By the faculties of 
« mind with which God has endowed us, we are able to examine into 
the properties of the material objects by which we are surrounded. 

If we had no sciences, nature would present exactly the same phe- 
nomena as at present. The heavenly bodies would move with equal 
regularity, and preserve the same relative situations, although no 
system of Astronomy had been formed. The laws of gravity and of 
notion, would operate in the same manner as at present, if we had no 
such science as Natural Philosophy. The affinities of substances for 
each other were the same, before the science of Chemistry existed, 
as they are now. It is an important truth, and one which cannot be 
too much impressed upon the mind in all scientific investigations, 
that no systems of man can change the laws and operations of Na- 
ture ; though by systems, we are enabled to gain a knowledge of 
these laws and relations. 

The Deity has not only placed before us an almost infinite variety 
of objects, but has given to ouf minds the power of reducing them 
Into^plass^s, so as to form beautiful and regular systems, bv which we 
can (ipmprehend, under a few terms, the vast number or individual 
thingi-, which woald, otherwise, present to our bewildered minds a , 
cofittlsed ^d indiscriminate mass. This power of the mind, so im- 
poi^amt in classification, is that of discovering resemblances. We 
perCBwe tiw> objects, we have an idea of their resemblance, and we 
giye a common name to both ; other similar objects are then referred 
to the same class or leceive the same name. A child sees a flower 
which he is told is a rose ; he sees another resembling it, and nature 

aches him to call that also a rose. On this operation of the mind 
depends the power of forming classes or of generalizing. 

>Some relations or resemblances are seen at the first glance ; others 
are not discovered until after close examination and reflection ; but 
the most perfect classification is not always founded upon the most 
obvious resemblances. A person ignorant of Botany, on beholding 
the profusion of flowers which adorn the face of nature, would dis- 
cover general resemblances, and perhaps form in his mind, some 
order of arrangement ; but the system of Botany now in use, neg- 
lecting the most conspicuous parts of the flower, is founded upon the 
observation of small parts of it, which a common observer might not 
notice. 

Sjrstem is necessary in every science. It not only assists in the 
acquisition of knowledge, but enables us to retain what is thus ac- 
quired ; and, by the laws of association, to call forth what is treas- ' 
ured up in the storehouse of the mind. System is important not only 
in the grave and elevated departments of science, but is essential in 
tlie most common concerns and operations of ordinary life. In con- 
ducting any kind of business, and in the arrangement of household 

By the faculties of mind we examine the properties of mattei^— Human science can- 
not alter the laws of nature— Power of the mind to form classes — Classification not 
always founded upon the most striking resemblancesi as in Botany— Importanoa of 
•yatem. > 
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concerns, it is indispensable to the success of the one, and to the com- 
mit of those interested in the other. The' very logiy^al apd system- 
atic arrangement which prevails in Botanical science," has, without 
doubt, a'tendesncy to induce in the mind the habit and love of order ; 
which, when once established, will operate even in the minutest con- 
cerns. Whoever traces this system through its various connexions, 
by a gradual progress from individual plants to general classes, until 
the whole vegetable world seems brought into one point of view, and 
then descends in the same methodical manner, from generals to par- 
ticulars, must acquire a habit of arrangement, and a perception of 
order, which is the true practical logic. 

The study of Botany seems peculiarly adapted to females ; the ob- 
jects of its investigation are beautiful and delicate ; its pm^uits, lead- 
ing to exercise in the open air, are conducive to health and cheer- 
fulness. It is not a sedentary study which can be acquired in the 
library, but the objects of the science are scattered over the surface 
of the earth, along the banks of the winding brooks, on the borders 
of precipices, the sides of mountains, and the depths of the forest. 

A knowledge of Botany is necessary to the medical profession. 
Our Almighty Benefactor, in bestowing upon us the vegetable tribes, 
has notomy provided a source of refined enjoyment in the contem- 
plation of their beautiful forms and colours ; in theii* fragrance, by 
which, in their peculiar language, they seem to hold secret commun- 
ion with our minds ; He has not only given them for our food and 
clothing, but with kind, parental care, has, in them, provided powers 
to counteract and remove the diseases to which mankind are subject. 
For many ages plants were the only medicines known, or used ; but 
modern discoveries in Chemistry, by forming compounds of preti- 
ously existing elements, have, in some degree, superseded thefe- use. 
Although the science of medicine has received much addition^ light 
from Chemistry, it may perhaps in modern days have occupied the 
attention of medical men too exclusively ;*inducing them to toil in 
their laboratories to form those combinations which nature has done, 
much more perfectly, in the plants which thev pass unheeded. It is 
probable that the medicinal productions of tne animal and mineral 
kingdoms, bear but a small proportion to those of the vegetable. 

When our forefathers came to this country, they found the natives 
In possession of much medical knowledge of plants. Having no rem- 
edies prepared by scientific skill, the Indians were led, by necessity, 
to the use of those which nature offered them : and, by experience 
and observation, they had arrived at many valuable conclusions as 
to the qualities of plants. Their mode of life, leading them to pene- 
trate the shades of the forest, and to climb the mountain precipices, 
naturally associated them much with the vegetable world. The In- 
dian woman, the patient sharer in these excursions, was led to look 
for such plants as she might use for the diseases of her family. Each 
new and curious plant, though not viewed by her with the eye of a 
botanist, was regarded with scrutinteing attention ; the colour, taste, 
and smell, were carefully remarked, as indications of its properties. 
But the discoveries and observations of the Indians have perished with 
themselves ; having had no system for the classification or description 
of plants, nor any written language by which such a system might 
have been conveyefd to others, no other vestige remains than uncer- 
tain tradition, of their knowledge of the medicinal qualities of plants. 

The 8tudy of Botany is practical loric— Proper for female*— Necesaary to the med- 
ical profession — Experience of the Indians with respect to plant*— Medicinal virtiet 
«f plants. 
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The study of nature, in any of her forms, is highly interesting and 
iisefhi. But the heaoenly bodies are far distant from us ; — and were 
they within our reach, are too mighty for us to grasp , our feeble 
minds seem overwhelmed in the contemplationof their immensity. 

Animals^ though affording the most striking marks of designing 
wisdom, cannot be dissected and examined without painful emotions. 

But the vegetable world offers a boundless field of inquiry, which 
may be explored with the most pure and delightM emotions. Here 
the Almighty seems to manifest himself to us, with less of that daz- 
zling sublimity which it is almost painfiil to behold in His more mag 
nificent creations; and it would seem, that accommodating the 
vegetable world to our capacities of observation, He had especially 
designed it for our investigation and amusement, as well as our sus- 
tenance and comfort 

The study of Botany naturally leads to greater love and reverence 
for the Deity. We would not affirm, that it does in reality always 
produce this effect ; for, unhappily, there are some minds which, 
though quick to perceive the beauties of nature, seem blindly to over- 
look Him who spread them forth. They can admire the gifts, while 
they forget the giver. But those who feel in their hearts a love to God, 
and who see in the natural world the workings of His power, can look 
abroad, and adopting the language of a christian poet, exclaim, 

"My father made them alL" 



Division o/ihe Lecher ea. 
Having endeavoured to convince you that the study you are about 
to commence, is recommended by its own intrinsic utility, and espe- 
cially by its tendency to strengthen tlie understanding and improve 
the heart, we will now present you with the arrangement which we 
propose to follow. 

We win divide our course of study into Four Parts, viz. : 
Part I. Will be chiefly devoted to teaching the Analysis of Plants^ 

or lessons in Practical Botany. 
Pabt II. We shall here consider the various organs of the plant, be- 
ginning with the root and ascending to the flower ; ttm part will 
include what is usually termed Elementary Botany ; it will also 
contain remarks upon the uses of the various organs of plants, 
the nature of vegetable substances, and other circumstances 
connected with Vegetable Physiology, 
Part III. In this part we shall consider the diflferent systems of Bot- 
any, We shall examine some of the most important Natural 
families; and then proceed to give a detailed view of the Un- 
ncean System ; remarking- upon some of the most Interesting gen- 
era and natural families found imder each class and order. 
Part IV. In this part we shall consider the Progressive appearance 
of Flowers during the season of blossoming; their various phe- 
nomena produced by the different states of the atmosphere, light, 
&c. ; and their geographical distribution. Afl:er giving a History 
of the progress of botanical science, we-shall, in a general view 
of Nature, consider the distinction between organized and unor- 
ganized matter, with their analogies and contrasts. 

Heavenly bodied—Animals— Study of the vegetable world— The study of Botany 
tends to piety.— Division of the subject into/our par/<f— I. Practical Botany— II. Ve- 
getable Phmology— III. Systematic Botany— IV. Various phenomena of Planti^ 
Rittory of Botany, and Genorai Views of Natoie. 
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LECTUREJ II. 

GENERAL DIVISION OF THE SCIENCES WHICH RELATE TO MIND AND MATTER — 
DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS OP BOTANICAL SCIENCE — PARTS C P A FLOWER. 

The Universe, as composed of mind and matter^ gives rise to va- 
rious sciences. The Supreme Being we believe to be immaterial^ or 
fmre mind, - ' , 

The knowledge of mind may be considered imder two general 
heads. 

1. Theology,* or that science which comprehends our views of tiie 
Deity, and our duties to Him. 

2. Philosophy of the human mind, or metaphysics^^ which is the s5pi- 
«nce that investigates the mind of man, and analyzes and arrange* 

• its faculties. 

The knowledge of matter, which is included under the general 
term, Physics, may be considered under three general heads, 

1. Natural Philosophy, which considers the effects of bodies act- 
ing upon each other by their mechanical powers ; as their weight 
and motion. 

2. Chemistry, in which the properties and mutual action lof the 
elementary atoms of bodies are investigated. 

3. Natural History, which considers the. external forms and char- 
acters of objects, and arranges them in classes. 

Natural History is divided into three branches. 

1. Zoology,! which treats of animals. 

^. Botany, which treats of plants. 

3. Mineralogy, which treats of the unorganized masses of the globe ; 
as stones, earths, &c. Geology, which treats of minerals as they 
exist in masses, forming rocks, is a branch of mineralogy. 

Having thus presented you with this general view of the natural 
sciences, we wiU now proceed to that department which is to be the 
object of your present study. 

Departments in Botany, 

BoTANY§ treats of the vegetable kingdom, including every thing 
which grows, having root, stem, leaf, or flower. This science com- 
prehends the knowledge of the methodical arrangement of plants, of 
their structure, and whatever has relation to the vegetable kingdom. 
The study of plants may be considered under two general heads. 

1st. The classification of plants by means of comparing their dif- 
ferent organs, is termed Systematic Botany. 

2d. The knowledge of the relations and uses of the various parts 
of plants with respect to each other, is termed Physiological Botany. 
This department includes Vegetable Anatomy. 

* From the Greek Theoa^ Gh)d, and hgos^ a discourse. 

t Prom meta^ beyond, and phusia^ nature. This term originated with Aristotle, 
who, considering the study of the intellectual world as beyond that of the material 
world, or physics, called it metataphusU, 

t From xoe^ life, and logoSf a discourse. 

§ From the Greek, botany an herb. 

The Uniyerso composed of two daeies of existence— Divisions of the sciencee 
which relate to mind—Thoae which relate to matter-Branches of Natnral History^ 
Definition of Botany— Systematic Botanv— Phyeiological Botany. 
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'^^fteinatic Botany is divided into the artificial and natural m tthodt. 

'Tm-€ai<iificial method is founded upon different circumstances of 

two organs of the plant, called the pistils and Ff aniens, Linnaeus, of 

Sweden, discovered that these organs are common to all plants, and 

rt ^;3^^^ essential to their existence. 

^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ Taking advantage of this fact 

he founded divisions, callea 
classes and orders, upon their 
number, situation, and propor- 
tion. By this system, plants 
which are unlike in their gen- 
eral appearance, but agree in 
certain particulars of their sta- 
mens and pistils, are brought 
together ; thus in a dictionary, 
words of different signification 
are placed together from, the 
mere circumstance of agree- 
ment in their initial letters. 

Before you can learn the 
principles on which the classi- 
fication' of plants depends, it is^ 
necessary that you should be- 
come acquainted with the parts 
of a flower ; — you have here the 
representation of a white Lily. 
(See Jig. 1.) At first this flower 
xp In a green hnd, by degrees it changes its colour, and 
into a blossom. 




Explaniition p/thi parts ofa^fiotoer aaat^ in the lAly. 

The envelope is called the corolla 
from corona^ a crown. 

The pieces which compose the co- 
Dlla are called petals, (Fig. 1. a.) 

The six thread-like orgems within 
tlie corolla are called stamens ; each 
sin men consists of b. filament, (Fig. 2. 
a,) and an anther (h.) The anther 
contains the pollen, a fine powder, 
wiiich serves to give life to the young 
seed. When the flower comes to ma- 
turity, the anthers burst and scatter 
the pollen. In the centre of the flower 
is the pistil, (Fig. 2. c ;) this consists 
of tlie germ, {d^ the style^ (e,) and the 
stiirms,, (/.) The germ contains the 
yonng seeds, called ovules ; these are 
contained in one or more cavities, 
called cells. The end of the stem 
which supports the organs of the flow- 
er, and which in some plants is very 
broad, is called the receptacle, (Fig. 

m . I I ■ ■! I ,.ii I .1. I ■ 111 

Artificial Method— The flower enveloped in the bud — Corolla— J^etals—StameD*- 
Parts of a stamen— Pistil— Parts of the pistil— Receptacle. 
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When the seed is 
ri j5^, '"^le ^ferm lS"then 
called the pericarp^ 
from the Greek peru, 
around, and karpoa 
fruit Pericarps are of 
different kinds ; that ot 
the lily is called a cap- 
sule^ (signifying cask- 
etj) (Fig. 3. -4;) it is of 
a dry membraneous 
texture, and wnen ripe 
opens by the separa- 
tion of pieces, called 
valves. In the capsule 
at -4, is seen a longi- 
tudinal opening, with 
fibres connecting the> 
valves as appears in a mature state. (Fig. 3. B) represents the cap- 
sule as if cut transversely to show its three cells (p ;) each cell contains 
two triangular seeds (c.) 

The lily, although a beautiful flower, is deficient in one organ, 
which is common to the greater part of flowers ; this is the caZy;r, or 
cup, which is usually green, and surrounds the lower part of the co- 
rolla, as in the Pink. 

When the calyx consists of several parts, these are called sepals 
and sometimes leaves of the calyx. 
The organs we have now considered, are as follows : 
Calyx — the cup, surrounding the corolla, the parts are called sepals. 
Corolla — the blossom, tRe parts are petals. 

Stamens — next within the corolla^ the parts are the dnfher, pollen^ 
and filament. 
Pistil — central organ, the parts are the germ, style, and stijgma, 
Beceptacle — which supports the other parts of the flower. 
Besides these, there are in tlie mature plant, the * 

Pericarp — containing the seed, . ^ 

Seed — T^iment of a new plant. 

Botanical Analysis, 

Although the examination of the different organs of the flower may 
properly be called analysis, because it is the observation of constit- 
uent parts singly ; — yet when the hotdinisis^eBk^ of analyzing plants, 
he understands an examination of their organs with reference to 
determining their place in some botanical system. 

We will now proceed to the analysis of some plants, that we may 
thus infroduce the pupil to what we believe the best sj^tem of botan- 
ical arrangement for popular use. 

Division of Plants into Classes^ 4^. 

According to the system we shall adopt, aL plants are divided into 
twenty-one classes. Each class is divided into Orders, the Orders 
into Uenera,* and the Grenera into Species. 

The name ofthegenifs maybe compared to the family name; that- 
of the species, to the individual or christian name ; for example : the 

* -The plural of genus, a family or tribe. 

Penrarp)— Describe that of the lily—Calyx— Sepals— Enumerate the parts of a flow 
er— Wh^ * is meant by analyzing plants?— Classes— Orders— Genera— Specits. 



ANALYSIS OF THE PINK. ;Q 

RosQ family contains many diflferent species ; as Rosa aXbcu the white 
rose, Rosa damaseena, the damaslc rose, &c. The specinc or indi- 
vidual name in Botany, is placed after the family name, as Rosa 
cUbOj which is rose white, instead of white rose : this circumstance is 
probably owing to the use of Latin terms ; as in that language the 
adjective is generally placed after the noun, instead of before it, as 
in English. 
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LECTURE III. 

IfJBTHOD OF ANALYZING PLANTS. — ANALYSIS OF THE PINK, LILY, ROSE, AND 

POPPY. 

When you begin to analyze plants, you will meet with many new 
terms. It will be necessary in these cases, to resort to the vocabu- 
lary of botanical words ;* by the observation of plants, connected 
with definitions, you will soon become familiar with the technical 
terms of Botany. 

We will now proceed to analyze a flower in order to ascertain its 
botanical name. We will commence with the Pink, as you are pro- 
vided with a drawing which you can examine if you have no natural 
flower.t 

Anaiiyaia qf Hu Pink, 

The first step, is to 
find the class. We will 
suppose this flower to 
belong to one of iYie first- 
ten classes ; in this case, 
all you have to do is, to 
ascertain the number of 
stamens, as by this cir- 
cumstance, these classes 
are arranged. 

Because there are ten 
stamens, (Fig. 4. a,) the 
Pink is in the 10th class, 
the name of which is, 
Decandria, The second 
step is to find the order. 
In the first 12 classes, 

the orders depend on the number of pistils ; — these you must comit'; 

— because you find two, (^i?- ^' ^0 Y^^ know your flower belongs to 

the 2d order ;— the name ofwhich is Digynia. 
You must now turn to the " Description of the Genera of plants f\ 

find class 10th, order 2d. The third step is to ascertain the genus of 

your plant ; for this purpose, you must compare it with each genus, 

until you find it described. 

* • This is placed iii the latter part of this volume. 

t In analyzing a natural flower, it is necessary to separate the parts; first, if there 
ii a calyx, remove it carefully, then take off the corolla, or if it is rnonopetalous, cut it 
open with a knife. A microscope is necessary if the organs are very small. 

% See Table of Contents. 

First Bte() in the analysu of the Pink—second 8tei>— tkird step. 
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Fig. 5. 



1st ' HroBANOCA. Ccdyx 5 ioothtd^ 

I superior ;' — your calyx is 5 4obthe(^ 

} (see the notches around the tdp of i^ 

Fig. 5, a,) -but it is not superior, that 

iSj it does not stand upon the germ. 

You must go to the next genus. 

2d. ' Saxifraga. Calyx 5 parted^ 
half superior,^— hut your calyx is not 
half superior, or partly above the 
germ. You must go to the next ge- 
nus. 

3d. ' Saponaria. Calyx inferior, 1 
leafed, tubular, 5 toothed,^ — so far the 
description agrees with the Pink ; 
next, ' calyx without scales,^ In this 
particular, your flower, the calyx of 
which has scales, (Fig. 5. b,) does not correspond with the descrip- 
tion ; — therefore you must look further. 

4th. * DiANTHUs. Calyx inferior, cylindrical, 1 leafed, with 4 or 8 
scales at the base ; petals 5, (Fig. i, a,) with claws (long and slender 
at the base ;) — capside cylindrical, celled, dehiscent {gaping?) Fig. 5 
at c, represents tne ripe capsule of the pink opening at the top by 
the parting of its valves ; — at d, it appears cut crosswise, and show- 
ing that it has but one cell, and many seeds. Fig. 4, at c, represents 
the capsule, as seen in the germ, when the pink is in blossom. Your 
flower agreeing with every particular in the description of the last- 
mentioned genus, you may be certain that you have found the gen- 
eric or family name of the Pink, which is' Dianthds. 

But there are several species in this genus 5 you wish to know to 
which the Pink belongs ; and this process constitutes a fourth step 
in your analysis. 

Turn to the Description of Species of Plants,* and look for Dian 
thus. Now compare the description of each species, with a Pink 
having the leaves and stem before you; 1st. ^ Armeria, flowers ag- 
gregate^ (in k thick cluster j) this does not agree \ you must look 
further. 

2d. ^ Barbaius, flowers fa^cicled,^ (crowded together,) but your 
Qower grows singly on each stalk. 

3d. * Gary ophyllus, flowers solitary, scales of the calyx sub-rhomboidj 
(somewhat diamond-shape ;) very short, petals crenate, (scolloped on 
the edge,) beardless,^ (without any hair or' down.) 
The Pink answers to this description. It is also added that the 

* leaves are linear,^ which signifies long and of nearly equal width ; 

* subulate,^ which signifies pointed at the end, like a shoemaker's 
awl ; ' channelled,^ which signifies furrowed. 

You have now found the botanical name of your plant to be Di- 
AN-rtius Caryophyllus ; and that it belongs to 

Class 10th, Decandria. Order 2d, Diqynia. 

In this way it should be labelled for an herbarium or collection of 
dried plants. 

You will remember, that in this process, ^bwr distinct steps have 
been taken ; first to find the class ; second, the order ; tWrd, the 
genus , and fourth, the species. 

You can now proceed with the analysis of any plant which belongs 

♦ See Table of ContentB. - • 

Fourth step in the analysis of a plant. 



ANALYSIS OF THE ROSE. •) 

to the Snt ten classes, in the same manner as you have done with 
file tink; as all these classes '^<^nend upon the number of stamens. 

Aualysia of ihe LUy. 

In analyzing the Lily, you can refer to Figures 1st, 2d, and 3d ; 
—you will find this flower belonging to the 6th class, the name of 
which is Hexandria ; ai](d to the 1st order, Monogtnia. (In the de- 
scription of <»enera, see Class 6th, Order 1st) This order, containing 
many genera, is divided into several sections, 

1st Section contains flowers, * with a calyx and corolla? 

The Lily has no calyx, therefore you will not find it in this section. 

2d Section. * Flowers issving from a spatha? 

The Lily has no spatha ^ or sheath at its base,' therefore it is not 
in this section. 

3d Section. * Flowers with' a single^ corollorlike perianth? 

The Lily has such a corolla-like envelope, therefore you may ex- 
pect to find it described under this section. You can proceed, as in 
the Pink, to compare each genus with your flower, till you find one 
wliich corresponds wjytj| the Lily. 

* Hemerocallis. ' Chrolla six parted. This shows that the corolla 
is all of one (Mece, with six divisions in the border. The Lily has 
six petals, therefore you need look np farther in this genus. 

LiuuM.' Now compare each particular in this description with 
yOur flower, (looking out the terms in the vocabulary,) and you will 
find an agreement in every respect 

In the description of a genus, nothing is usually said about any 
part of the plant, except the different organs^f the flower ; in the 
species, the distinctions are chiefly drawn fi-om different circum- 
stances of the leaves^ sterns^ ^c. 

The flowers of two plants may agree in the organs of fructifica- 
tion, while the leaves, stalks, and branches, are very unlike ; in this 
case, the plants are considered as belonging to different species of 
the same genus. 

Thus, the shape of the leaves, the manner in which.they grow on 
the stem, its height, with the number of flowers growing upon it, the 
manner in which they grow, whether erect or nodding, these, and 
other circumstances, distinguish the different species. The colour, a 
quality of the flower usually the most striking, is, in botany^ little re- 
' garded; while many other particulars, which might at first have 
been scarcely noticed, except by botanists, are considered as im- 
portant 

In the 11th class, Icosandria, and the 12th class, Polyandria, we are 
to remark, not only the number of stamens which is always more 
than ten ; but the manner' in which they are inserted, or the part of the 
flower on which they are situated. If, in pulling off the corolla, the 
stamens remain upon the calyx, the plant belongs to the 11th class ; 
but if the corolla and calyx may be both removed, and the stamens 
still remain on the receptacle, the plant is of the 12th class. 

It is said that no poisonous plant has the stamens growing on the 
calyx ; it is in the 11th class that we find many of our most delicious 
friits, as the Apple, Pear, dbc. 

Analysia of (he Rose. f 

The rose, on account of its beauty, is one of the most conspicuous 
flowers in the lltii class ; it is considered as one of the most inter- 
Analysis of the Lily— parts of the plant referred to in describing the genus and th« 
<«;>ecies— New circumstances to be considered in the 11th and 12tn classes— Analyai* 
oftheRoi« 
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esting of the vegetable race, and is ofteii., dignified with the tide of 
"queen of flowers." - ^ 

, Yoii will perceive, on examining the Rose, that its numerous sta- 
mens are attached to the calyx. A more perfect idea of their situa- 
tion may be obtained bjr removing the petals, and cutting the calyx 
longitudinally. Therefore, because it has more than ten stamens 
growing upon flie calyx, it belongs to the 11th class, Icosandria. 
The pistils being more than ten, it is of the 13th order, Polygynia. It 
belongs to the genus Rosa. ' ' , . 

The shape of the calyx is ^wnform;^ the caljrx is 'iw/ertor,' or 
below the germ ; it is ^five clefts or has five divisions around the 
border j * it is fleshy^ or thick, * contracted towards the top -j ^petals 
5,' (this is always the case with ^ rose in its natural state, linassisted 
by cultivation ;) * seeds rmmerous, bristly^ fixed to ike sides* of the oa 
lyx within? 

There is no seed vessel, or proper pericarp to the rose ; but the 
calyx swells and becomes a dry, red ber)y, containing many seeds. 

The genus Hosa contains many species, 
another, by the different shape of tiie ge '"^ 
ness of the stems, the presence or absenci 
leaves, and the manner in which the flc 
whether solitary, crowded together in pi 
ther they are erect, or drooping. 

The Moss rose, (Rosa micscosa,) is distiiil 
resembling moss, which cover the stems < 
are a coUection of glands containing a resinoi 

The apple blossom appears like ti little rose 
thick and pulpy, and at length constitutes that 
caH the fruit, though strictly speaking, the 4 
On examining an apple, you may noticej at the 
the five divisions of the calyx. 

Analysis of the Poppy. 

The Poppy affords a good illustration of ^& 13th cl i 
dria; here are numerous stamens, always viore than ten, 
more than a hundred, gi'owing upon the receptacle ; the Pi 
but one pistil, and therefore belongs to the first order, MonoL 
the genus is Pap aver. The Poppy has a ' calyx of t^o haves or 
pals,^ but these fall off as soon as the blossom expands, and are thi 
fore called ' ccuhicous ;' the corolla (except when double) ' i> ^ 
petalled ;' it has no style, but the stigma is set upon the gernij arii 
therefore said to be sessile. 

The germ is large and somewhat oblong, the stigma is flat a1 
radiated. The pericarp is one-celled j or without divisioa'?, it ope^ ^ 
at the top, by pores, when the seeds are ripe. The species of Papa- 
ver which is' cultivated in gardens, is the somniferum, which name 
signifies to produce sleep. It is often called Opium Poppy. 

The analysis of even one or two flowers, cannot-fail of suggesting 
thoughts of the bei^uty of a system whtch so curiously identifies the 
different plants, described by botanists, and points to each individ- 
ual of the vegetable family the place it must occupy. Even one hour 
spent by a person in following a plant from class to order, and fi-om 
order to genus, until its name and specific character were ascer- 
tained, would be of great value, should this be all of botany he was 
ever to learn. 

Why is it in the 1 ith clasa ?— whv the 13th order 1— Generic characters of the Rose 
^Circumstances which distinguisn the different species of the genus Rosa— Aprl« 
Uossom and fruit— Analysis of the Poppy— The analysis of one or two flowers ubwxA 
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fn the commencement of a new science, however, it is not to be 

expected that every idea, or nrinciple of arrangement, will seem per 
fectly clear, as such may often relate to other principles not yet ex 
plained. In architecture, we know it would be impossible to form a 
clear idea of the use or beauty of a particular part of an edifice^ until 
it was considered in its relation to me whole. The beginner in any 
branch of scientific knowledge, is not like one travelhng a straight 
toad, where every step is so much ground actually gained ; but the 
Tiews which he. takes are Uke the faint sketches of a painter, which 
' gradually brighten, and grow more definite as be advances. 

An idea was formerly entertained, that students must learn per- 
. fectiy, every thing as they proceed ; out this appears to be founded 
upon a wrong view both of the nature of the mind, and of the sci 
ences. The memory may be so disciplined as to retain a multitude 
of words, but words are only valuable as instruments of conveying 
knowledge to the mind ; ana if, after a careful attention to a subject, 
something in your lessons may appear obscure, you must not be dis- 
couraged ; the confusion may arise from want of clearness in an 
author's sQrle,or the subject maybe connected with something which 
is to follow , therefore, you should patiently proceed, with the hope 
and expectation that difficulties will gradually disappear. 

We shall not at present give any more examines of analyzing 
plants. With even the little practice you have now had, you can 
analyze flowers of any of the first thirteen classes; but it is neces- 
sary for you to know before proceeding farther, that the two circum- 
stances of the number and insertion of the stamens, are not all that 
are considered in the arrang[ement of the classes ;— this was not 
sooner observed, that your minds might not be confused with too 
many'ne^i^^deas. 

You are. now prepared to comprehend the general features of the 
Ldnnaean systenq^ and to study the whole of the classes and orders in 
a connected view. Before proceeding to this, it seems necessary 
that you should have some knowledge of Greek and Latin numerals. 
In our next lecture we shall commence by this necessary prepara- 
tion, and shall then explain the characters of the classes and orders, 
and illustrate the same by drawings. Sensible objects are of great 
assistance to the mind, by enabling it to form definite ide^ of the 
meanmg of words. In abstract studies we cannot hs^ve such aid ; 
and in order to comprehend instructions given upon them, it is ne- 
cessary that the definitions of words should be well understood. 
Many persons are satisfied with a general notion of the meaning of 
abstract terms 5 thus, they speak of * a sensation of pity,' when they 
mean an emotion. A more critical knowledge of the meaning of 
words, would enable them to perceive, that ^erwa^ion is a term appro- 
priated 'to that state of the mind which immediately follows the pres- 
ence of an external object; it depends on the connexion between 
the body and the mind. The mind, separated firom all the organs of 
sense, couM have no sensations ; but it could have emotions, tor they 
are feelings which the mind has, independently of the senses. 

The great advantage ofj)ursuing studies which relate to material 
objects, is, as we have before remarked, in being able t0 4llustrate 
principles, and define terms by a reference to those objects them- 
selves, or to delineations of them. 

Remarks respecting the commencement of a new science— Words of use only aa 
instmmenta— Assistance whiph the mind derives from sensible objects— Ezaminte oi 
using terms indefinitely. 
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^ LECTURE IV. ^ 

LATIN AKD GREEK NUMERALS. — ARTinCIAL CLASSES AND ORDERS. 

We shall now present you with a list of Latin and Greek numer^ 
als ; these it is necessary to commit to memory, in order that yoo 
may understand ^e names ^ven to the classes and orders. It is not 
in Botany alOne that a knowledge of these numerals will be useful to 
you ; many words in oiu* common Janmiage are compdbnded with 
them ; as, uniform^ from unva^ one, ana forma, fof m ; — odagon^ from 
octo, eight, and gonioj an angle, hexagon, pentagon, ^c. 



TMin. 


HUtU€Ttk 


Unus, 


1. 


Bis, 


8. 


Tree, 


3. 


Qllatuor, 


i. 


Quinque, 


6. 


Sex, 


6. 


Septem. 


7. 


Octo, 


8. 


Novem, 


9. 


Decern, 


la 


Uudecem, 


11. 



Oreek. 


SBAt,8. 

iMttn. NtmOen. 


Or^A 


Monos, single. 


Duodeoem, 


12. 


Dodeka. 


DiS.— twice. 


Tredecem, 


la 


Dekatreis. 


TiSs. 


duatuordecem, 


14. 


Dekatettares. 


Tettares. 


Cluindecem, 


15. 


Dekapente. 


Pente. 


Sexdecem, , 


16. 


Dekaex. 


Hex. 


Septendecerfi, 


17. 


Dekaepta. 
Dekaokto. 


Hepta. 


Ociodecem, 


18. 


Okto. 


Novemdecem, 


19. 


Dekaennea. ' 


Ennea. 


sxt 


20. 


EikosL 


Deka. 


Many. 


Polua 


Endeka. 









T7i« CUuses of lAnnauM, 

In the first place, all plants are arranged in two grand divisions, 
Phenoganums, when the stamens and pistils are visible, and Crypto- 
gamaus, when the stamens and pistils are too small to be visible, by 
the naked eye. The former division includes 20 classes, the latter 
only the 21st 

The classes are foimded upon distinctions observed m4he Sta- 
mens. All known plants are divided into twenty-one claskcfi 

The first twelve classes are named by prefixing Greek numerals 
to ANDRiA, which signifies stamen. 



Nnmbtr of Stamens. 



CLASSES. 

Names. 

1. MoN-ANDBIA, 

2. Dl-ANDBIA, 

3. Tbi-andbia, 

4. Tetb-andbia, 

5. Pent-andbia, 

6. Hex-andbia, 

7. Hbpt-akdbia, 

8. oct-andbia, 

9. Enne-andbia, 
10. Dbc-'andbia, 



Defioitiom. 
Oru Stamen, 
T\do Siamens, 
Three StameiM, 
Pour Stajnent. 
Five Stamens. 
Six Stamens. 
Seven Stamens. 
Eight Stamens, 
Nine Stamens. 
Ten Stamens. 



V 



:U .1 .■$" .f 



Pig. 6. 




Words eompounded with Latin and Greek numerals— Latin numerals— Greek ni 
mends— Two grand diYisbns of plants— Classes, on what founded 7— liow man?!- 
first twelTSb how named 1 



CLASSES OF UNfiMOS. 



Nambcr of Stamens, and f "' '^?fet!S*;^! 
their posKion, relative to^ ,« ,> ^*'*«>«-) 20 



( 09erUnSiamen9inMertddtm 
I the Calyx. 

\ Over ten Stamens inserted 
€ on the ReceptiicU. 




Fig. 7. 



The two following classes are named by "prefixing Qreelunumer- 
als to Dynamia, which signifies power or length. 

_- , J , . f 13 Di.nvwAMiA S Two Stamene longer or more 

Number and relative 1 "• ^^ dt^amia, j p(nji>cr/ul than the other two. 

length of Stamens. | j^ Tetha-Dynamia. ^^'^ ^""J^^'Z ^,«^« 

^ c powerful than the other two. 




Fig. 8. 



The two following classes are named by prefixing Greek numer- 
als to the word adelphia, which signifies brotherhood. 

' 15. MoN-ADELPHiA, \ Stamene United by ih^rJUamenie 

^ . *xv« /»w*i.rni^ Ixnoneaetor brotiierhood. 

Connexion ^^ta- 16. Dia-delphia, Two hrolherhoode. 

mISffl ot*^mS^*" 1 . "^^^ ^®^* ^^^^ ^ named by prefixing Syw, signify- 
ing together^ to Genbsia, which signifies groidng up. 
A7, Stk-oectsia, Five united anihere^Jloi^ere compound. 




Fig. 9. 



The next class is named by an abbreviation of the word gtnia, 
which signifies pistil, prefixed to andria, showing%iat the stamens 
and pistils are miited. 

''18. GvN-ANDBiA, Stamene grovdng out <if tne PietiL 

The two following classes are named by prefix- 
ing numerals to cecia, which signifies a house. 



Position of Stamens 
relative to the Pistil. 



19. MON-OSCIA, 

20. Dl-(BCIA, 



^ Stamens and Pistils on separate corollas 
( upon the same plants or in one house, 
% Stamens and Pistils in separate corollas 
( upon differeni plants, or in two houses. 



* The name of this class does not now designate its character, since the number of 
stamens is often more or less than twenty. ^^ 

Classes which depend on the number of stamens— those which depend on number 
and position— number and relative length— What classes depend on the connexion of 
the stamens? — Explain the signification of their names— What classes depend on the 
position of the stamens 1— What does Gynandria signify ?— Moncecia 7— Dia>cia f 
3 



ORDERS OF UmfJEUS. 



Fig. 10. 





The name of the 21st class is a compound of two Greek words, 
CRYPTO and gamia, signifying a concealed union. 

,ort9o 

' eye. 



Natural Families. |2l. Caypto-oamia, 



J Stamens and Pistils invisible^ 
( small to be seen with the nakei 




Fig. 11. 



Lichens. Mushrooms. Ferns. Mosses. 

The number of classes as arranged by Linnaeus, was twenty-four. 
Two of tiiem, Poly-adelphia, (many brotherhoods,) which was the 
eighteenth class ; and foly-gamia, (many imions,) the twenty-third 
class, are now, by many botanists.* rejected as unnecessary. The 
eleventh class, Dodecandria, which included plants whose flowers 
contain from twelve to twenty stamens, has been more recently 
j^nitted. The plants which were included in these three classes have 
been distributed among the other classes. 

TTw Orders qflAnncBUS. ^^ 

The orders of the first twelve classes are founded upon the num- 
ber of Pistils. 

The orders are named by prefixing Greek numerals to the word 
GYNiA, signifying pistil. 

OBDEKS. 



Orders found in 
the first twelve 
classes. 



Names. 

1. MONO-OTiriA, 

2. Dl-GYNIA, 

3. Tei-gynia, 

4. Tetba-qynla, 

6. PENTArOYNlA, 

6. Hexa-gynia, 

7. Hbpta-gynia, 

8. octo-gynia, 

' 9. Ennea-qynia, 
10. Deca-gynia, 



No-ofpisfib. 

1. 

2. • 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



ihis order seldom found, 
this stiU more unusuaL 
very rare, 
very rare. 



. 13. Poly-gynia, over ten pistils. 
The classes vary as to the number of orders which they contain. 
The orders of tiie 13th class, Didynamia, are but two. 

1. Gtmnospermia. From qtmnos, signifying naked, and spermia. 
senda osuaiiy four, lying in Signifying secd, implying that the seeds are not 

^ caiy^ covered by a seed vessel. 

2. Angiospermia, From angio, signifying bag or sack, added to 
0eedi numeroiu in a capmie. 8PERMIA, implying that the seeds are covered. 

• A few writers still retain the 24 classes of Linnsns j'-but in the works of Eaton, 
Torrey, Beck, and Nuttall, only 21 are adopted. 

m, I , ■ - , , I.... . I , ■ , ■ J .1 I.. 

What does Crj'ptogamia signify?— Classes omitted— Orders of. the first twelve 
dassest on what founded ?— How are the orders named "J— Orders of the class Didv* 






METHOD OF ANALYSIS. S7 

The orders of the 14th class. Tetradynamia, are two, bodi distin 
guished by the form of the firuit 

1. SiuGULosA. Fruit, a silicula, or rgnrndiah pod. 

2. SiuanosA. Fruit, a siliauoj or long pod. 

The orders of the 15th class, Monadelphia, and of the 16th class, 
Diadelphia, are founded on the number of stamens, that is, on the 
characters of the first twelve classes, and they have the same names, 
a& Monandria, &c. 

The 17th class, Syngenesia, has its five orders distinguished by 
difierent circumstances of the florets, as: 

1. EauAus. Stamens and pistils equal, or in proportion ; that is, each 

floret has a stamen, a pistily and one seed. Such florets are 
called perfect 

2. SuPERPuuA. Florets of the disk perfect, of the ray containing only 

pistils, which without stamens are superfluous, 
i Frdfitranea. Florets of the disk perfect, of the ray neutral, or 
without the stamen or pistil ; therefore frustrated^ or useless. 

4. Necsssaria. florets of the disk staminate, of the ray pistillate ; the 

letter being necessary to the perfection of the firuit 

5. Seoreoata. Florets separated from each other by partial cal3rxes^ 

or each floret having a perianth. 

The orders of the 18th class, Gynandria, of the 19th class, Monos- 
cia, and the 20th class, Dioecia, like those of the 15th and 16th classes, 
depend on the number of stamens. 

The orders of the 21st class, Cryptogamia, constitute six natural 
families. 

1. FiLicEs, — includes all Ferns, having the finit on the leaves. 

2. Muse I, — Mosses. 

3. Hep^icae, — Liverworts, or succulent mosses. 

4. Algae,— ^Sea-weeds, ana frog spittle. 

5. LicHENEs, — Lichens, found growing on the bark of old trees, old 
.•wood, &c. 

6. Fungi, — Mushrooms, mould, blight, &c. 

Note, — No confusion is produced in taking the character of some 
classes, for orders in other classes ; for example : if you have a flower 
with ten stamens, united by their filaments into one set, you know by 
the definition of the clashes that it belongs to the class Monadelphia ; 
you can then, because it has ten stamens, place it in the order De- 
mand ria. 



LECTURE V. 

METHOD OP ANALYZING PLANTS BY A SERIES OP COMPARISONS — GENERAL RE- 
MARKS UPON PLANTS — METHOD OP PRESERVING PLANTS FOR AN HERBARIUM 
— POISONOUS PLANTS, AND THOSE WHICH ARE NOT POISONOUS. 

The dissection of a plant is, properly, analysis ; the meaning ot 
the term being a separation : but when we speak of analyzing plants, 
we mean something more than examining each part of the flower 5 
this is, indeed, the first step in the process 5 but by analysis, we learn 
the Class, Order, Genus, and Species of the plant. A person engaged 
in ascertaining the name of a plant, may be said to be upon a J?o^a»- 

Of Tetradynamia— Of the classes Monadelphia and Diadelphia— Of the class Syn* 
genesia— Of the classes Gvnandria, Monoecia, and Di(Bcia-~Of the class Cryptogft* 
mia— Meaning of the word analysis— How used in Botany 



2S METHOD OF ANALYSIS. 

icalJowmey, and the plant being his Directory 5 if he can read the 
botanical characters impressed on it by the hand of Pfature, he will, 
by following system, soon arrive at his journey's end.* 

Let us suppose, then, we have before us a plant in blossom, of 
whose name and properties we are ignorant. — The name must be 
first ascertained, and this can only be done with certainty by the 
Linnaean system. 

In the first place we have two comparisons to make. 

1st Whether the Stamens and Pistils are visible. 

2d. Whether they are invisible. 

If the Stamens and Pistils are not visible, we have already arrived 
at the class, which is Cryptogamia. 

If, however, the Stamens and Pistils are visible^ we have now two 
comparisons to make. 

1st Whether the flowers have stamens and pistils on the same co- 
rolla. 

2d. Whether the Stamens and Pistils are placed on different co- 
rollas, m 

If the Stamens and Pistils are on different flowers, we then shall 
find our plant either in the class Dicecia or Monoecia ; according as 
the Stamens and Pistils are on different flowers, proceeding firom the 
same root, or fi^om different roots. 

But if our plant has the Stamens and Pistils both enclosed in the 
same corolla, we must next examine, 

1st Whether the Anthers are separate^ or, 

2d, Whether the Anthers are united. 

If we find five anthers united around the pistil, we have found the 
class of our plant ; it is Syngenesia. 

If the Anthers are separate, we must proceed to a. fourth stage, and 
'see, 

1st. Whether the ^Zamcn^* are separate, or, 

2d. Whether the filaments are united with each other, or, 

3d. Whether the filaments are united to the pistil 

If the latter circumstance is ascertained, we need search no 
farther ; our plant is in the class Gynandria. 

If the flower has not the filaments unitjed to the pistiL we must as- 
certain if the filaments are united with each other •, if they are so, 
and in two parcels or sets, the flower is in the class Diadelphia, but, 

If in one parcel or set, it is in the class MoNi^ELPHiA. 

But if the filaments are separate^ we must next examine, 

1st Whether these are similar m length, or, 

2d. Whether they are of different len^hs. 

(Of different lengths, those only which nave /owr or sia^ stamens are 
to oe regarded.) 

If we find our flower has six stamens, fi)ur long andiiro short, we 
need go no farther, this is the class Tetradynamia. 

If the flower has four stamens, two long, and two short, it is in the 
class Dydynamia. 

If our flower comes under none of the foregoing heads, we must 
then count the number of stamens ; if these amount to more than ten, 
we mugt then consider their insertion, as, 

•Thornton. 

Whnt two coraparisonB to fa[e first made in analyzing a pIant--When the stamens 
and pistils are enclosed in the same corolla, what is next to be considered 7— When 
ihe anthers are separate, what must be done V-li the filaments are seoarate, what 
must be observed ^If the flower has n )t stamens of unequal length, wnat is tA b« 
observed? 



GENERAL FACT& RELATINO TO VEGETABLES. 89 

1st. Whether inserted on the calyx or corolla, or, 
2d. Whether inserted on the Receptacle. 

If we firm the Stamens inserted on the Beceptacle, the flower is in 
the class Polyandria ; but if on the Calyx or Corolla, it is in Icosam- 

DRIA. 

If our flower has less than twenty stamens, with none of the pecw- 
iarities above mentioned, of connexion, position, or length, we have 
only to count the number of stamens, in order to be certain of the 
class ; if there are ten stamens, it is in Decandria ; and so on through 
the nine remaining classes. This is the true analytical process ; but 
when we put plants together to forfti a species, and species together 
to form a genus, and genera together to form an order, and orders 
together to form a class, we then proceed by Synthesis, which means 
putting together. 

General Pacts relaiin/f to Vegetables. " 

Plants are furnished with pores, by which they imbibe nourishment 
from surroimding bodies. The part which fixes the plant in the 
earth, and absorbs from it the juices necessary to vegetation, is the 
root ; this organ is never wanting. 

^ The stem proceeds from the root ; sometimes it creeps upon the 
earth, or remains concealed in its bosom.; but generally, the stem 
ascends either by its own strength, or, as in the case of vines, by sup- 
porting itself upon some other body. The divisions of the stem are 
its branches ; the divisions of the branches are its boughs. When the 
vegetable has no stem, the flower and fruit grow from the tops of the 
root 5 but when the stem exists, mat or its branches bear the leaves, 
flowers, and fruits. Herbs have generally soft, watery stems, of short 
duration, which bear flowers once, and then die. 

7Vees and shrubs have solid and woody stems ; they live and bear 
flowers many years. , 

Small bpdiesof a round or conical form, consisting of thin scales, 
lying closely compacted together, appear every year upon the stems, 
the boughs, and the branches of trees. They contain the gerins of 
the productions of the following years, and secure them from the 
severity of the seasons. These germs, and the scales which cover 
them, are called buds. The buds of the trees and shrubs of equi- 
noctial countries, have few scales, as they are less needed for pro- 
tection against inclemencies, of weather. 

Leaves, like flowers, proceed from buds ; the former are the lungs 
of vegetables ; they absorb water and carbonic acid from the atmo- 
sphere, decompose them by the action of rays of light, and exhale or - 
give out oxygen gas. 

Vegetables, like animals, produce others of their kind, and thus per- 
{)etuate the works of creation. The organs essential to the perfec- 
tion of plants, are the stamens and pistils. Those plants in which 
the stamens and pistils are manifest^ are called Phenogavwiis ; where 
these are rather suspected than demonstrated to exist, they are called 
Cryptogamous. The presence of a stamen and pistil only constitutes 
9k perfect flower; but in general, these organs are surrounded with 
an inner envelope, called the corolla, and an outer one, called the 
talyx. When there is but one envelope, as in the tulip, this is often 
called by the more general term of perianth, which signifies, sur- 
rounding the flower. Persons ignorant of botany, give exclusively 

When is the flower in one of the first ten classes 7— DifTerence between analysis and 
■nithesis— Stem— Branchfes—Boughs— Herbs— Trees and Shruba— Biids—Leaves - 
PhenoRamous and Cryptogamous plants. 

3* * 



30 HERBARIUM. 

the name of flower to these envelopes, which are- often remarkable 
for the brilliancy of their colours, the elegance of their ^rms and 
the fragrance of their perfumes. ^ 

Method of preserving Plants^ and of preparing an Herbarium, 

Plants collected for analysis, may be preserved fresh many days, 
pi a close tin box, by occasionally sprinkling them with water ; they 
may also be preserved by placing their stems in water, but not as 
well by the latter, as the former method. While attending to the 
science of Botany, you should keep specimens of all the plants you 
can procure. An herbarium neatly arranged is beautiful, and may 
be rendered highly useful, b^ aflfording an opportunity to compare 
many species together, and it likewise serves to fix in the mind the 
characters of plants. It is a good method in collecting plants for an 
herbarium, to have a port-folio, or a book in which they may be 
placed before the parts begin to wilt. Specimens should be placed 
between the leaves of paper, either newspaper or any other kind 
which is of a loose texture, and will easily absorb the moisture of the 
j)lants ; a board with a weight upon it snould then be placed upon 
the paper containing them ; the plants should be taken out frequently 
at first ; as often as once or twice a day, and the paper dried, or the 
plants placed between otbwr dry sheets of paper. Small plants may 
DC dried between the leaves of a book. Plants differ in the length of 
time required for drying as they are more or less juicy ; some dry in 
a few days, others not sooner than two or three weeks. When the 
specimens are dry, and a suflficient number collected to commence 
an herbarium, a book should be procured, composed of blank paper, 
(white paper gives the plants a more showy appearance.) A quarto 
size is more convenient than a folio. Upon the first page of each leaf 
should be fastened one or more of the dried specimens, either with 
glue or by means of cutting through the paper, and raising up loops 
under which the stems may be placed. By the sides of the plants 
should be written the class, order, generic, and specific name; also 
the place where found, and the season of the year. The colours of 
plants frequently change in drying ; the blue, pale red, and white, 
oflen turn black, or lose their colour; yellow, scarlet, violet, and 
green, are more durable. An herbarium should be carefully guard- 
ed against moisture and insects ; as a security against the latter, the 
plants may be brushed over with corrosive-sublimate. 

Botanical Excursions. 

As a healthful and agreeable exercise, we would recommend fre- 
quent botanical excursions ; you will experience more pleasure from 
the science, by seeing the flowers in their own homes ; a dry grove 
of woods, the borders of little streams, the meadgws, the {Pastures, 
and even the waysides, will afford you constant subjects for botanical 
observations. To the hardier sex, who can climb mountains, and 
penetrate marshes, many strange and interesting plants will present 
themselves, which cannot be found except in their peculiar situations ; 
of these you must be content to obtain specimens, without seeing 
them in their native wilds. You will, no doubt, easily obtain such 
specimens, for there is, usually, among the cultivators of natural sci- 
ence, a"" generosity in affording assistance, and imparting to others 
the treasures which nature lavishes upon those who have a taste to 
enjoy them. 

Method of preservUiK plants, and of preparinji an herbarium— Botanical «x«iir* 
Hons. 



OBNERiLL RBMARKS. SI 

PoiaonouB PlanUt and t/ufge vhiA art not l^aUmunu. 

In collecting flowers, you should be cautious with respect to poi* 
$onous plaats. ^uch as have five stamens and one pistil, with a co- 
rolla of a dull^lurid "colour, and a disagreeable smell, are usually 
poisonous ; the Thorn apple (stramonium) and the Tobacco are ex- 
amples. The Umbelliferous plants, which grow in idet places, have 
usually a nauseous smell : such plants are poisonous, as the wate» 
hemlock. Umbelliferous plants which grow in dry places, usually 
have aifteromatic smell, and are not poisonoiu, as Caraway ana 
Fennel." 

Plants with Labiate corollas, and containing their seeds in cap- 
sules, are often poisonous, as the Foxglove ; (bigitalis ;) also, such 
as contain a milky juice, unless they are compound flowers. Such 

Slants as have horned or hooded nectaries, as the Columbine and 
fonk's-hood, are mostly poisonous. 

Among plants which are seldom poisonous, are the compound 
flowers, as the Dandelion and Boneset ; such as have labiate corol- 
las, with seeds lying naked in the calyx, are seldom or never poison- 
ous; the Mint and Thyme are examples of such plants. The Papi' 
lionaceous flowerg^ as the pea and bean ; the Cruciform, as the radish 
and mustard, are seldom found to be poisonous. Such plants as have 
their stamens standing on the calyx, as the rose and apple, are never 
poisonous; neither the grass -like plants with glume calyxes, as 
Wheat, Rye, and Orchard-grass, (Dactylis.) 

Proper Mowera/or AnalysU, 
In selecting flowers for analysis, you must never take double ones ; 
the stamens (and in many cases the pistils also) chanjre to petals by 
cultivation, therefore you cannot know by a double flowt;r, how many 
stamens or pistils belong to it in its natural state. Botanists seem to 
view as a kind of sacrilege, the changes made by culture, in the natu- 
ral characters of plants ; they call double flowers, and variegated ones, 
produced by a mixture of different species, monsters and deformities. 
These are harsh expressions to be applied to Roses and Carnations, 
which our taste must lead us to admire, as intrinsically beautiful, al- 
though their relative beauty, as subservient to scientific illustration, 
is certainly destroyed by the labour of the florist The love of na- 
tive wild flowers is no doubt greatly heightened by the habit of seek- 
ing them eut, and observing them in their peculiar situations. A 
Botanist, at the discovery of some lowly plant, growing by the side 
of a brook, or almost concealed in the cleft of a rock, will often ex- 
perience more vivid delfght than could be produced by a view of the 
most splendid exotic. Botanical pursuits render us interested in 
every vegetable production : even such as we before looked upon as 
useless, present attractions as objects of scientific investigation, and 
become associated with the pleasing recollections, arising from the 
gratification of our love of knowledge. A peculiar interest is given 
to conversation by an acquaintance with any of the natural sciences ; 
and when females shall have more generally obtained access to 
these delightful sources of pure enjoyment we may hope that scan- 
dal, which oftener proceeds firom a want of better subjects, than fi-om 
malevolence of disposition, shall cease to be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of the sex. It is important to the cause of science, that it 
should become fashionable ; and as one means of effecting this, the 

Poisonous plants— Compound flowers seldom poisonous— Double flowers notpropfir 
for analysifr— Effect of Botanical pursuits— Of an acquaintance with any of the natural 
■dencea. 



as GENERAL REMARKS. 

parlours of those ladies, who have advantages for intellectual Im- 
provement, should more frequently exhibit specimens of their own 
^ientific taste. The fashionable et ceteras of scrap books, engra- 
vings, and albums, do not reflect upon their possessors any great 
degree of credit. To paste pictures, or pieces of prosp or poetry, 
into a book ; or to collect in an album the wit and gbod sense of 
^thers, are not proofs of one's own acquirements ; and the possession 
of elegant and curious engravings, indicates a full purse, rather than 
a weU stored mind ; but herbariums and books of impressions cf 
plants* drawings, &c. show the taste and knowledge of those who 
execute them. 

It is unfortunately too much the case, that female ingenuity, (espe- 
cially in the case of young ladies after leaving school,) is in a great 
de^ee directed to trivial objects, which have no reference either to 
utility, or to moral and intellectual improvement But a taste for 
scientific pursuits once acquired,^ a lady will feel that she has no time 
. for engagements, which neither tend to the good of others, nor to 
make herself wiser or better. 

• Manner of taJcingimprtssions of leaves.— Uoid oiled paper over the smoke of a 
lamp until it becomes darkened ; to this papSr, applv the leaf, having previously 
warmed it between the hands, that it may be f)Uant.^ Place the lower surface of the 
leaf upon the blackened paper, that the numerous veins which run through its extent, 
and which are so prominent on this side, may receive from the paper a portion of the 
smoke. Press the leaf upon the paper, by placins upon it some thin i^aper, and rub- 
bing the fingers gently over it, so that every part of the leaf may come in contact with 
the sooted oil-paper. Then remove tl^e leaf, and place the sooted side upon clean 
white paper, pressin*? it gently as before; upon removing the leaf, the paper will pre- 
sent a delicate and perfect outHne, together with an accurate exhibition of the veiaa 
which extend ia^very- direction throngh it, more correct and beautiful than the finest 
drawing. 

Female ingenuity too often directed to trivial objects, m '•^ 
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LECTURE VI 

IMPORTANCE OF 0B8ERVINQ El^TERNAL OBJECTS — VEGETABLES CONSIST OF TVTO * 
SETS OP ORGANS — OP THE BOOT. I 

The exercises which constitute the principal part of our previous 
course of lectures, are chiefly designed to assist you in practical bot- 
any. It is not expected that you are to be the passive receivers of 
instruction, but that you are to compare with real objects, the de- 
scriptions which are presented ; by doing this faithfully, you will find 
your minds gradually strengthened, and more competent to compare 
and judge in abstract studies, where the subjects of investigation are 
in the mind only, and cannot, like the plants, be looked at with the 
eyes, and handled with the hands. 

All our thoughts, by means of the senses, are originally derived 
from external objects. Suppose an infant to exist, who could neither 
hear, see, taste, smell, nor feel 5 all the embryos of thought and emo- 
tion might exist within it ; it might have a soul capable of .as high at- 
tayiments as are within the reach qf any created beings ; but this 
soul, while thus imprisoned, could gather no ideas ; the beauty of 
reflected light, constituting all the variety of colouring ; the harmony 
of sounds, thefragrant odours of flowers, tiie various flavours, which 
are derived from our sense of taste, the ideas of soft, smooth, or 
hard ; all must for ever remain unknown to the soul confined to a 
body having no means of communication with the world around it 
The soul, in its relation to external objects, may be compared to the 
embryt) plant, which, imprisoned within the seed, would for ever re- 
main inert, were no means provided for its escape from this confine- 
ment, and no communication opened between it and the air, the light, 
and vivifying influence of the earth. 

Since our first ideas are derived from external nature, is it not a 
rational conclusion that we should add to this original stock of 
knowledge, by a continued observation of objects addressed to our 
senses'? After the years of infancy are past, and we begin to stucjy 
hooks^ should we, neglecting sensible objects, seek only to gain ideas 
from the learned ; or, in other words, should we, in the pursuit of 
human sciences, overlook the works of God ? 

Having now enabled you to understand the method of analyzing 
plants, we shall proceed to consider more fully the different organs 
of plants, with the uses of each, in the vegetable economy. 

In plants, as well as animals, eaclvpart or organ is intimately con- 
nected with the whole ; and the vegetable, as well as the animal be- 
ing, depends for its existence on certain laws of organization. 

We shall consider the vegetable organs under two classes ; the 
first, including such organs as promote the growth of the plant, as the 
root^ leaves, &c. 5 the second, such as perfect the seed, and thus pro- 
vide for the reproduction of the species, called organs of fructifica- 
tion. 

Study of external objects strengthens the mind— Abstract studies facilitated by ac* 
•naintance with the natural sciences-4)ur first ideas gained by the senses— Analogy 
between the soul and the embryo plant-— We should not confine our attention exclu- 
sively to books—Veg^etable, as well as animal existence) depends on certain laws of « 
organization-— Two Kinds of organs of vegetables. 
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Of ike Root, 

The root (radix) is that part of the vegetable which enters the 
earth, and extends in a direction contrary to the growth of the stem ; 
it supports the plant in an upright position, and at the same time 
gives nourishment to every part of it. There are exceptions to the 
general fact, of a root being fixed in the ground ; some plants, as 
the pond-lily, grow in water, and are called aquatic, (from aqua, wa- 
"ter,) some, like the mistletoe, have no root, but fix themselves upon 
other plants, and derive sustenance from them 5 such are called par^ 
cbinies.* 

The Root consists of two parts, the Cavdex, or main body of the 
Root, and the Radicle, or fibres ; these are capillary tubeSj which ab- 
sorb the nourishment that is conveyed to other parts or the plant 
This nourishment ascending through the stem, experiences in the 
leaves^ and green parts of the plant, an important change, effected, in 
part, through the agency of air and Ught; and a portion of it, 
through a different set of vessels, flows b^ck, in wh^t is called the 
returning sap, or cawhiwm. 

Between tJhe CauBex and stem is a point, called the neck, or root 
stocJc; any injury to this part is followed by the death of the plant- 

Duration of Roots. 

Roots, with respect to duration, are anntml,''biennial, or perenniaL 

Annual Roots — are such as live but one year. They come from 
the seed in the spring, and die in autumn, including such as are 
raised from the seed every year 5 as peas, beans, cucumbers, &c. 

Biennial Roots — are such as live two years. They do not produce 
any flowers the first season, the next summer they blossom, the seeds 
matnre, and the roots die. The roots of cabbages are often, after 
the first season, preserved in cellars during the winter. In the spring 
they are set out in gardens, and produce flowers; the petals of 
which, in time, fall off, and the germ grows into a pod which con- 
tains the seed. The root having performed' this oflice, then dies, 
and no process can restore it to life ; the flowering is thoucht to ex- 
haust the vital energy or living principle. The onion, 'beet, and 
carrot, are biennial plants. 

Perennial Roots — arc those whose existence is prolonged a num- 
ber of years to an indefinite period ; as the asparagus, geranium, 
and rose ; also trees and shrubs. Climate and cultivation affeU ♦be 
duration of the roots of vegetables. Manjr perennial plants become 
annual by transplanting them into cold clmiates : the garden nastur- 
tion, originally a perennial shrub in South America, has become 
in our latitude an annual plant. 

Porma of Roots. 

There are many varieties in the forms of roots ; the most impor- 
tant are the branching, fibrous, spindle, creeping, granulated, tuber* 
ous, and bulbous, 

1st. Branching root, (Fig. 12.) This is the most common kind 5 it 
consists of numerous ramifications, resembling in appearance the 

* The word parasite^ from the Greek para^ with, and sitoa, com, was first applied 
to those who had the care of the corn used in religious ceremonies, and wer& allowed 
a share of the sacrifice ; afterward it was applied to those who depended on tht 
great, and earned their welcome by flattery ; by analogy, the term is now iMWli^d to 
plants which live upon others. 

Definition of the root— Aquatic roots— Parasitea— Division of the root-^Annual roota 
—Biennial-^erenuiti roots— Clasafication of roots as foandwi upon, their fonoB-^ 
Branching root. 
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fig. 12. 
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branches of a tree ; some of fliese 
branches penetrate to a great 
depth in the earth, and others 
creep almost horizontally near its 
surface. Experiments have been 
made, which show^ that branches 
by being buried iii the soil may 
become roots ; and roots, by be* 
ing elevated in the atmosphere 
become branches covered with 
foliage. We often see the upturn- 
ed roots of trees, throwing out 
eaves. Branching roots terminate in fibres or radicles ; these are 
n reality the proper roots, as they imbibe, through pores, the nour- 
shment which the plant derfves from the earth. Nature furnishes 
his nourishment in the moisture, and various salts, which are con- 
ained in the soil. 

2d. Fibrous Root, (Fig. 13.) This consists of 
a collection of thread-like parts ; as in many 
kinds of grasses, and most annual plants. The 
fibres usually grow directly from the bottom of 
the stem, as may easily be seen by pulling up a 
handful of the most common grass. The fact 
that grass of various kinds will live and flourish 
in a soil too dry and barren to produce other 
vegetation, is owing to the abundance of the 
fibres, which absorb all tiie nourishment that the 
ground affords. 
3d. Spindle Boot, (Fig. 14.) This is large at the top, 
and tapering downward ; as carrots, radishes, and many 
of the biennial plants. This root is not well provided 
with the means of imbibing sustenance, on account of a 
deficiency of radicles. That these are the agents, by 
vhich the root is nourished, may be seen by immersing 
a young radish in waier until every part is covered ex- 
cept the radicles, the \ Tbage will soon die ;--but if the 
radicles of another ru K eh are immersed in water, the 
plant will live and look \\ **sh for some time. The Spin- 
dle Root is often forkc^'; a\3 ^n the mandrake,* the divis- 
ions of which are thougjV to iv;::smble the lower part of 
the human figure. Sometimes the spindle root instead 
of terminating in a point, appears as if the end had been 
cut or bitten off; this is called an abrupt root, or more 
scientifically, premorsey (See Fig. 15,) which signifies 
bitten. The violet and cowslip mmish example of this 
kind of root. A foreign plant called the Devil's bit,t re- 
ceived the name on account of its abrupt root ; it having 
been superstitiously believed in former times, that as the 
plant was useful for medicine, the devil, out of spite to 
mankind, had bitten oflf the root 

* Atropa mandragora. The word mandrake is said to be deriyed from the German 
^andragen^ resembling man. 
t Scabioea sucdsa, or a kind of Scabious. 

Fibroiis roots— Spindle root— Importance of radicles—Forked spindle root— Pit 
morse root. 
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4th. Creeping Boot, (Fig. 16.) This root, 
instead of forcing its way perpendicularly 
into the earth, extends horizontally, and 
sends out fibres, as maybe seen in the Straw 
berry. It is very tenacious of life, as any part 
of it, containing a joint, will grow. This root 
is sometimes useful, by the fibres spreading 
and interlacing themselves, and thus render- 
ing a soil more permanent. HoUand would ' 
be Uable to be washed away by the action o« 
water, were it not that its 
coasts are bound together 
by these creeping plants. 
This root will grow in 
sandy, Ught soils, which 
scarcely produce any oth- 
er vegetation. 

6th. Granulated 
Boot, (Fig. 17.) 
This consists of 
little bulbs or tu- 
bers, strung toge- 
ther by a Siread- 
like j-adicle ; this 
form approaches 
to that of some 
varieties of the 
tuberous. 

6th. Tvberous Boot. This 
kind of root is hard, solid, 
and fleshy ; it consists of 
one knob or tuber; as in 
the potato, a ; or of many 
such, connected by strings 
or filaments, as in the arti- . 
choke, 6. These tubers are 
reservoirs of moisture,nour- 
ishment, and vital energy 
The potato is in reality but 
an excrescence,proceeding . 
from the real root ; and it is 
a singular fact that this nu- 
tritious substance is the pro- 
duct of a plant whose fruit 
(often termed potato balls) 
is poisonous. The root ol 
some of the orchis plants, 
(Fig. 18. c.) consists of two 
tubers, resembling the two 
lobes into which a bean may 
be divided. Tuberous roots 
are knobbed, as in the potato, oval, as in the orchis, abrupt, as in the 
pianiain, fasciculated, when several are bundled together, as in the 
asparagus, and several species of orchis. 

Creeping root— Its 'imponance in Holland— Granulated root— Tuberous root— Ttt« 
bera, as the potato, not tne real root— Different kinds of tuberous roots. 
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Fig. 19, at a, shows a root 
of the Ophris, one of the or- 
chis tribe of plants. It is 
composed of a mass oi 
crowded tubers. It is called 
a grumose root At 6, is a 
fascictUated tuberous root, 
as in the asphodel At c. the 
tubers are suspended from 
an upright body or caudex, 
as in the root of the Spirxa 
Jilipendula, ^ 



Roots ^sometimes produce a kind 
p of bud, or little bulb, called by the 
French botanists, tttrton. It appears 
doubtful whether this, and indeed 
the bulb, should be considered un- 
der the head of roots or buds. The 
figure at A shows a tuberous root 
crowded with turions, some of 
which, a, a, are in a germinating 
state. At B, is a bulbous root (cro- 
cus) showing the turions at a, a, 
while'^at 6, appears one which is 
partially developed. 

7th. BuUxma root, a fleshy root, 
of a bulbous or globular form. It 
seems desired to enclose and protect the future plant against cold 
and wet Bulbou^ plants belong chiefly to the great division of Mon- 
ocotyledons, or those whose seeds have but one cotyledon ; they pro- 
duce some of the eairliest flowers of spring, and afford the most 
beautiful ornaments of the garden. Among them are the Hyacinth, 
the Crown Imperial, the Lily, and the Tulip, with a groat variety of 
other splendid and interesting flowers. The use of the bulb being to 
preserve the young plant from the effect of cold, we see the bountiful 
agency of providence in tiie number ofbulbous plants in cold countries. 
Bulbs seem to be analogous to buds, and in some plants grow like 
them upon stems or branches ; as in the tiger-lily and tree-onion ; in 
the latter, the bidbs or onions grow upon the stalks in clusters of four 
or Gyo, continuing to enlarge, until their weight brings them to the 
ground, where they take root This is a viviparoua plant, or one 
which produces its oflspring alive ; such plants as produce seeds, or 
such animals as produce their oflspring from eggs, are called ovipor 
rou8. Bulbs are solid^ as in the turnip, (Fig. 21, a,) tunicated, or 
coated, as in the onion 6, and scaly, as in the white lily c. 

Explain Fig. 19— Explain Fig. 2(>--Bulbou8 root-Use of the bulb— Analogoiu to 
toda— Viviparous and oviparous plants. 
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4th. Creeping Root, (Pig. 16.) Thl& root, 
instead of forcing its way perpendicularly 
into the earth, extends horizontally, and 
sends out fibres, as maybe seen in the Straw 
berry. It is very tenacious of life, as any part 
of it, containing a joint, will erow. This root 
is sometimes useful, by the fibres spreading 
and interlacing themselves, and thus render- 
ing a soil more permanent. Holland would ' 
be liable to be washed away by the action o« 
water, were it not that its 
coasts are bound together 
by these creeping plants. 
This root will grow in 
sandy, Ugbt soils, which 
scarcely produce any oth- 
er vegetation. 

6th. Granulated 
Root, (Fig. 17.) 
This consists of 
little bulbs or ti^ 
hers, strung toge- 
ther by a thread- 
like jradicle ; this 
form approaches 
to that of some 
varieties of the 
tuberous. 

6th. Tvberous Root. This 
kind of root is hard, solid, 
and fleshy ; it consists of 
one knob or tuber; as in 
the potato, a ; or of many 
such, connected by strings 
or filaments, as in the arti-; . 
choke, 6. These tubers are 
' reservoirs of moisture,nour- 
ishment, and vital energy 
The potato is in reaUty but 
an excrescence,proceeding . 
from the real root ; and it is 
a singular fact that this nu- 
tritious substance is the pro- 
duct of a plant whose fruit 
(often termed potato balls) 
is poisonous. The root ol . 
some of the orchis plants, 
(Fig. 18. c.) consists of two 
tubers, resembling the two 
lobes into which a bean may 
be divided. Tuberous roots 
are knobbed, as in the potato, oval, as in the orchis, abrupt, as in the 
plantain, fasciculated, when several are bundled together, as in the 
asparagus, and several species of orchis. 

Creeping root— Its 'imponance in Holland— Granulated root— Tuberous root— Tu- 
6era, os the potato, not the real root— Different kinds of tuberoua roots. 
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Fig. 19, at a, shows a root 
of the Ophris, one of the or- 
chis tribe of plants. It is 
composed of a mass oi 
crowded tubers. It is called 
a grumose root At 6, is a 
fasciculcUed tuberous root, 
as in the asphodel. At c. the 
tubers are suspended from 
an upright body or caudex, 
as in the root of the Spir(za 
filipendulcu ^ 



Roots ^sometimes produce a kind 
p of bud, or little bulb, called by the 
French botanists, turion. It appears 
doubtful whether this, and indeed 
the bulb, should be considered un- 
der the head of roots or buds. The 
figure at A shows a tuberous root 
crowded with turidns, some of 
which, a, a, are in a germinating 
state. At B, is a bulbous root (cro- 
cus) showing the turions at a, a, 
while^^at 6, appears one which is 
partially developed. 

7th. BuJboua root, a fleshy root, 
of a bulbous or globular form. It 
seems designed to enclose and protect the future plant against cold 
and wet fiulbou^ plants belong chiefly to the great division of Mon- 
ocotyledons, or those whose seeds have but one cotyledon ; they pro- 
duce some of the earliest flowers of spring, and afford the most 
beautiful ornaments of the garden. Among them are the Hyacinth, 
the Crown Imperial, the Lily, and the Tulip, with a great variety of 
other splendid and interesting flowers. The use of the bulb being to 
preserve the young plant from the effect of cold, we see the bountifiil 
agency of providence in the number ofbulbous plants in cold countries. 
Bulbs seem to be analogous to buds, and in some plants grow like 
them upon stems or branches ; as in the tiger-lily and tree-onion ; in 
the latter, the bulbs or onions grow upon the stalks in clusters of four 
or five, continuing to enlarge, until their weight brings them to the 
ground, where they take root This is a viviparous plant, or one 
which produces its offspring alive ; such plants as produce seeds, or 
such animals as produce their offspring from eggs, are called ovipa- 
rous. Bulbs are solid, as in ttie tmrnip, (Fig. 21, Oy) tunicated, or 
coated, as in the onion &, and scaly, as in the white lily c. 

Explain Fig. 19— Explain Fig. 20— Bulbous rootr-Use of the bulb—Analogoni to 
teda— Viviparoua and oviparous plants. 
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Some bulbs diea^ 
ter the blossoming of 
the plant, and new 
ones are formed from 
the base or sides of 
the original bulb, 
which, in their turn, 
produce plants. This 
is the fact with re- 
spect to the orchis 
tribe ; in which every 
year one bulb or tu- 
ber dies, and the other throws out a new stem, (see Fig. 19, c ;) by 
this means it changes its position, though slowly, since it takes but 
one very short step each year. 

Gardeners take up their bulbous roots as often as once in two or 
three years. In some plants the new bulbs are formed beside the old 
ones; thus they become crowded, and produce inferior flowers. 
Many kinds, as the tulip and the narcissus, form the new bulbs under 
the old ones, and these become at length too deep in the earth ; while 
the new bulbs of the crocus and gladiolus, and some others, grow 
above the old ones, and on account of being too p^ear the surface, are 
liable to be injured by frosts and drought. 

Fig. 22 shows at A, a root of 
Solomon's seal, (CtmuaWaria;) a, 
a, are the young bulbs of the plant ; 
b marks ttie spot from which the 
decayed stalk of the former year 
has mllen ; d, d are the fibres or 
' true root of the plant. 

At B, is a root of the Ixia, or. 
Blackberry Lily; a shows the 
, young bulb formed above the pa- 
rent one, which is withering in 
consequence of imparting its vig-, 
our to its oflfspring. 
The bulbous root might more properly be termed the bulbiferous 
or bulb-bearing roo^ since all that is truly a root is the fibrous part. 

At A, Fig. 23, is a root of this 
kind ; a shows the disk or surface 
where the fibres are attached to 
the base of the bulb ; this is the 
, root-stalk. The bulb above it con- 
l tains the leaves, stems, and flowers 
j of the plant. B shows the same 
' bulb cut vertically, in order to ex- 
pose the embryo plant 

The production by means of 
bulbs, is only a continuation of the 
old plant, while hy means of the 
seed^ a new plant is brought forth 
This is an important distinction ; and it is observed that in process 
if time, a plant continued by means of reproduction, whether by 





Different forms of bulbous roots— Difference in the production of plants by meant 
of bulbs and seeds— Reasons for taking up bulbous plants— Explain Fig. 22— ExpljBun 
Pig. 23— Difference between the continuation of plants by bulbs, &c. and by raising 
from the seed. 
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'>iilbs, grafting, or any other manner, ultimately dwindles and degen- 
erates as if worn out with old age, and it becomes necessary to re- 
new its vigour by producing a young plant from the seed. This is 
the case with the potato, for the farmer often finds his stdck degen- 
erated, and is obliged to provide himself with new roots produced 
from the seed. 

The specific character of plants is sometimes taken from the root, 
and in some cases the specific name ; as solanum itiberoaum, the po- 
tato, and RANUNCULUS bulbosits, the biilbous ranunculus. Th#tu1::^r- 
ous and bulbous roots distinguish thosb species from all others of tho 
families Solanum and Ranunculus. 

The forms of roots are so various, that it is impossible to give 
names to all ; even in the same species of plants, the root presents 
many varieties of form. In the potato, for example, we see some . 
roots round, and of an even surface, others long and oval, and some 
very knobbed and irregular ; but yet amidst aU this variety there is 
a pfievailing uniformity, and we can usually at one glance distin- 
ffuish^a potato, by its form, from all other vegetables. It might, at 
first, have appeared as if there could be little interesting in the con- 
sideration of roots, which are destitute of that symmetry of parts and 
livehness of colouring, which is exhibited in other organs of the 
plant. We find, on casting a rapid glance over the face of the earth, 
that all this variety in the form of roots is not without its peculiar 
use. Mountains being exposed to winds, we find them covered with 
plants which have branching roots with strong and woody fibres. 
These fastening themselves into the clefts of rocks, take firm hold, 
and the trees they support, seem undauntedly to brave the violence 
of storms and tempests. Spindle roots abound in rich, soft grounds, 
which they can easily penetrate. Damp and loose soils are rendered 
fit for the use of man, by being bound together by creeping and 
fibrous roots. We find here, as in every part of nature, proofs of a 
wise Creator, who makes naught 

** In vain, or not for admirable ends." 

We haf e now described those roots which grow by being fixed in 
the earth. ,But besides these, there are plants which are not fixed, 
but float about in the water ; some grow upon other plants, and some 
seem to derive sustenance from air alone. 

Of the first kind, or aquatic, roots, is the Lemna or duckmeat, which 
grows in stagnant water, having thread-like roots, not confined to 
any fixed place. The water star-grass,* previous to its blossoming, 
floats about, and is. nourished by its suspended fibres ; after flower- 
ing, it sinks to the bottom, its roots become fixed, and its seeds ripen. 
These seeds germinating, a new race of plants appear, which rise to 
she surface of the water, blossom, and sink to the earth, producing in 
turn their successor^. Some of the Cryptogamous plants, particularly 
of the genus Fucus, exist in a wstodering manner, often forming 
islands of considerable size. In the Gulf of Florida, the Fticus naXana 
is very abundant ; this, by voyagers, is often called gulf- weed, and is 
sometimes foimd in masses extending many miles, and, 

" Sailing on ocean's foam, 

Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempests breath prevail." 

How strikingly analogous this poor weed to many a human being, 
blown about on the ocean of life, by every breath of passion or ca- 

. ♦ Callitriche aquatiea. s 

Specific character and name taken from the roots— Roots of the same species fomti. 
times vary in form— Utility in the variety of form in roots— Aquatic roots. 
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prtca! Who would not rather, like the mountain oak, meet the 
storms of life firmly rooted in virtuous principles, than to be floated 
along even by the^ breath of pleasure, without end or aim, forgetfii 
of the pasty^and careless of the future ? To the virtuous, afflictioBS 
serve but to strengthen them in goodness j so, 

" Yonder oaks ! superior to the power 
Of all the warring winds of heaven do nse. 
And from the stormy promontory tower ; 
' While each assailing blast increase of strength supplies." 

We Shd some roots growing on other plants, and appearing to de- 
rive sustenance from their juices. These are caWed parasites ; this 
term is often applied to persons who are willing to five in depend- 
ance upon others; and so despicable does this trait of character ap- 
pear, that we almost conceive it a kind of meanness, even for a plan! 
to live without elaborating its own food. Parasitic plants are com- 
mon in tropical regions ; sometimes many kinds are found upon the 
same tree, presenting a curious variety of foliage. In our climate, 
except in the Cryptogamous family, as lichens, mosses, &c. we have 
but few genera of these plants.* The Dodder and Mistletoe are eel 
ebrated parasitic plants. 

Some plants grow without roots ; these are called air plants : they 
are furnished with leaves or stems which seem to ivhate^ but not to 
exhale fluids ; their substance is usually fleshy and juicy ; some of 
them flourish in the most dry and sandy places, exposed to a burning 
sun; as the Stapelia, sometimes called the vegetable camel. The 
Ejndendrurn grows and blossoms for years, suspended flrom the 
ceiling of a room, and nourished only by air. 

Many roots, as the rhubarb, wild-turnip, blood-root, &c. posses* 
important medicinal properties. The growth of the root is most 
rapid in autumn; at this season, the sun oeing less powerful, and the 
air more charged with moisture, the juic^es condense in the lower 
part of the plant, and nourish it, but as the season becomes cold, 
vegetation is checked ; the winter is the best time to collect roots for 
medicinal purposes, because their peculiar virtues are then most 
concentrated • * 



LECTURE VII. 

OF THE STEM. 



The stem is the body of a pi tot, whether it be a tree like tlie oak^ 
a shrub like the lilac, or aif herb like the poppy ; its use is to sustain 
the branches, leaves, and flowers, and to serve ai an organ of com^ 
munication between them and the root, conducting from the latter to 
the former, the animal and vegetable substances, salts, and earthy 
matter, which the radicles, by their mouths, suck up for the nourish- 
ment of the plant. The influence of light and air is, through the 
medium of the stem, conveyed from the leaves to the root 

• In the vicinity of Troy. I have seen a very beautiful species of the Pterospora^ 
growing upon a branch of tne whortleberry. Its colour was a bright crimson, which 
contrastedfinely with the white flowers and green leaves of the plant on which it 
jgrew. ^ 

Parasitic plaiit«-*Air plaatr-4'roper time to collect roots fiii medicinal puiposMh- 
Stem* its use. 
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'If a plant be Watered by any coloured liquid, tlie slom will, in llmei 
ishow that this fluid has ascended into it. There is also in the stem 
a set of vessels to carry downward the juices, which have passed 
through peculiar processes in the leaves of the plant. 

But of the circidation of fluids in the vegetable substance we shall 
speak more particularly hereafter. Our present object is, to describe 
the external appearance of the vegetable organs, and not their in- 
ternal structure ; or, in other words, it is the anatomy and not tho 
physiology of plants, which we are now attempting to explain. 

The different kinds of stems have been divided 
into seven classes, as follows — 

Caulis* or proper stem, Culrrij Scape, Peduncle^ 
Petiole^ Frondy and Stipe. 

1st CauliSy or proper stem, is such as is seen in 
forest trees, in shrubs, and in most annual plants. 
The caulis is either simple, as in the White lily ; or 
branching, as in the Geranium. The branching is 
the more common form. You have here (Fig. 24^ 
the representation of a caulis, or proper stem (a ;) 
Fig. 24. a peduncle, or flower stalk (6 j) and a petiole, or 
leafstalk (c.) 
\^ 2d. Culm, or straw, (Fig. 25,) is the kind of stem 

which you see in grasses and r^hes. The culm 
is either without kncts, as in the Bulrush, jointed or 
knotted, as in Indian com, geniculated, or bent like 
an elbow, as in some of the grasses. Those culms 
which are bent, are also knotted, though they may 




Fig. 26. 



be knotted without being bent 
The Bamboo, Sugar Cane, and 
various species of Reeds, have 
stems of the culm kind ; some of 
them, particularly the Bamboo, 
are known to attain the height of 
forty feet 
3d. Scape, (Fig. 26, a, a,) a stalk 
springing from the root, which bears 
the flower and fruit, but not the leaves : 
as the Dandelion, the Cowslip, and the 
Lily of the Valley. Plants with scapes 
are sometimes called stemless plants ; in 
this case, the scape ^would be consider- 
ed as a pedimcle proceeding- from the 
root 

4th. Peduncle, or flower stalk, is but a 
subdivision of the caulis or stem; (See 
Fig. 24, 6;) it bears the flower and fruit, 
put not the leaves ; when the peduncle is divided, each subdivision 
is called a pedicel. In determining the species oPplants. we often 
ponsider the length of the peduncle, compared with the flower ; as, 
whether it is longer or shorter. When there is no peduncle or flower 
stalk, the flowers are said to be sessile, 

* This kind of stem is by the French called tige ; the i should be sounded likd ^ 
the sr soft like j, as in teje. Th e word Catilis is from the Greek Kaulos, a item. 

Division of steir.i*— Caulis— Culm—Scape. 
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5th. Petiole, or leaf stalk, is a kind of stem, like 'a iblcnim, sup- 
porting the leaf, as the peduncle supports the flower ; it is usually 
green, and appears to be a part of the leaf itself The petiole of 
many plants is somewhat in the form of a cylinder ; but tiie upper 
surface is rather flattened, the under surface convex. You will find 
this remark useful, in distinguishing the foot-stalks of compound 
leaves from young branches, with which they are sometimes con- 
founded. In most cases, the leaves and flowers are supported by 
distinct foot-stalks, but sometimes the foot-stalk supports both the 
leaf and flower. The Petiole is often compared with the leaf, as the 
peduncle is with the flower, as to its relative length, in the different 
species. 

6th. Frond. (Fig. 27.) The term 
[ frond, belongs entirely to Cr)T)toga- 
mous plants. This term however is ap- 
plied to the leaf rather than the stem ; 
in this sketch of the fern, the leafy part, 
b, is the frond ; this bears the flower and 
fruit. Linnaeus considered the leaves 
of palm-trees as fronds ; we shall here- 
after remark upon the different internal 
structure of their stems from those of 
the oak and other plants which are 
termed cauline, because their stem is a 
caulis. Plants with fronds are mono- 
cotyledonous. 

7th. Stipe. The stem of the fern (Pigj. 27, a,) is called a stipe. By 
observations of geologists it is ascertained that aliped plants were 
created before cauline ones; petrifactions of the former being found 
in the lower formations of the earth, while no remains of cauliiie 
plants are ever found there. The stalk of a fungus or 
mushroom is called a stipe. The term is also applied to 
the slender thread, which in many of the compoijnd flow- 
ers, elevates the hairy crown with Which the seeds are 
furnished, and connects it with the seed. Thus, in a seed 
of the Dandelion, which is here represented, the column 
, TFig. 28, a,) standing on the seed (6,) and elevating the 
^ -down (c,) is the stipe. 

Here is a mushroom with the cap (Fig. 29, rf,) 
elevated on its stipe (e.) 

Branches. The stem is^ither simple, or divided 
into branches. The branches are parts of the 
plant which proceed immediately from the 
trunk ; the division of these are caUed branch- 
Fig. 29. lets ; a diminutive appellation, which means a 
little branch. These parts resemble, in their 
formation, the trunk or stem, which furnishes 
them; the branch may be considered as a tree, 
implanted upon another tree of the same species. 
Branches sometimes grow without any apparent 
order in their arrangement; sometimes they 
ara opposite ; sometimes alternate ; and sometimes, as in the pine, 
they form a series of rings arou nd the trunk. Some branches 

Peduncle— Petiole— Frond— Which part of the fern is its frondl— Which the stipe? 
-Difi'erence between stiped and cauline plants— Which first formed 1— Different ap- 
plications of the term stipe— Stipe of a dandelion seed— Stipe of a mushroom- 
Branches— Eranchleia—Vari»^u8 appearances of branches. 
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are erect; as4ji the poplar, others pendmty as in the willow, and 
some, as in the oak, form nearly a ri^t angle with the tiunk 
These various circumstances constitute distinctive characters in 
plants, a knowledge of which is very necessary to the painter. Of all 
our forest treps, perhaps none, in the disposition of its oranches, pre* 
sents a more beautiful and graceful aspect than the elm. 

The branches of tr^es, as they grow older, usuaUy 
form a more open angle with the tnmk than at first 
We often see branches form a very acute angle, but a 
the tree advances in age, the angles enlarge mor 
and more, until the branch becomes pendent 

Some stems are remarkable for bearing little bulbsy 
called bulbilles, in the axils of their leaves. These, like 
the bulbous root, contain within them the germ~ of a 
new plant The lilium bulbiferum, or tiger-lily, is of 
this description. (Fig. 30.) The bulbs are of a red- 
brown colour, about the size of a large gooseberry. 
They begin, soon after they are formed, to detach 
themselves from the plant, and falling upon the ground, 
shoot out fibres and take root This splendid flower 
may thus be rapidly incFeased. 

A remarkable phenomenon is described by travel- 
lers, as being exhibited by the stems of the Banyan 
tree of India, Fictis Indicus ; these stems throw out 
fibres, which descend and take root in the earth. In 
process of time, they become large trees ; and thua 
firom one primitive root, is formed a little forest This 
3Q tree is called by various names ; as the Indian-God- 
a *i I ' ^^ *^c arched-Fig-tree, &c. The Hindoos plant it 

^ i ^ 3 leir temples, and in many cases, the tree itself serves them 
^ » I g Jmple. Milton speaks of this tree, as the one from which 
g o ^ 5" and Eve obtained leaves to form themselves garments ; he 
o S 3 «3 was not the fig-tree renowned for fruil, but 

" * ~ " Such as at thjs day to Indians known 

In Malabar or Decan, spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bend«d twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar*d shade 
High orer-arched, and ecnoing walks between." 

FH^ms Indicus, 

You have 
here, a rep- 
resentation of 
this wonderful 
tree, which is 
said to be ca- 
pable of giving 
shelter to sev- 
eral thousand 
persons. 

All the vari- 
eties of stems, 
which we have 

now considered, may be included under two divisions ; 1st, such as 
grow exteinally^ having their wood arranged in concentric layers; 

Branches alter in their angles as they grow older— Bulb-bearing stems— Rootinp' 
stems. 
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the c\ leM being in the centre af the trunk, and"* Ule^newegf forming 
tlie outer layer. This kina of stem may be seen jn the oak and other 
forest trees in our climate, and also in most of our common herba- 
ceous plants J these spring from seeds with two cotyledons, and are 
called dicotyledonous:. 

2d. Stems which grow internally y as palms and grasses : here the 
wood, instead of circling around the first formed substance, is pushed 
outwards by the development of new fibres in the centre ; this kind 
of stem belongs to plants whose seeds have but one cotyledon, and 
are therefore called monocotyledonous.* 



LECTURE VIII. 



OP BUDS. 

Most leavias and flowers proceed from scaly coverings called buds. 
The scales envelop each other closely ; the exterior ones being dry 
and hard, the interior moist, and covered with down ; they are also 
fiirnished with a kind of resiaor balsamj which prevents the embryo 
from being injured by too much moisture. Buds have been knoiyn 
to lie for years in water without injury to the germ within. ' 

The sap is the great fountain of vegetable life ; by its agency new 
buds are yearly formed to replace the leaves and flowers destroyed 
by the severity of winter. Branches also originate from buds. Lin- 
naeus supposed that buds spring from the pi&, this being found ne- 
cessary to their formation and growth. The bud is a protuberance 
formed by the swelling of the germ ; and as, for this purpose, the 
agency of an additional quanti^ of sap is needed, we see the bud 
appearing at ttie axils of leaves, or the extremities of branches and 
stems, where there is an accumulation of this fluid. If you plant a 
slip or Geranium, you will observe that it either sprouts from the axil 
of a leaf, or firom knots in the stem, which answer the same purpose 
as the leaf, by slightiy interrupting the circulation of the juices, and 
thus aflbrding an accumulation of sap necessary for the production 
ofa new shoot 

8ome botanists distinguish the diflerent periods of the^bud as fo^ 
lows : first, the point in the plant which gives rise to the bud, is called 
the eye,' when this begins to swell and become apparent, it is termed 
the button; and when it begins to unfold, the hud.^ 

Herbs and shrubs have buds, but these usually grow and unfold 
themselves in the same season, and are destitute of scales ; while the 
buds of trees are not perfected in less than two seasons, and, in some 
cases, they require years for their full development. You have, no 
doubl^ observed in the spring, the rapid growth of the leaves and 
branches of trees ; and perhaps, have also noticed, that as summer 
advances, \he progress of vegetation seems almost suspended. But 
nature, instead of resting in her operations, is now busy in providing 
for the next year; she is turning tiie vital energies ojf t'^e plants to 

** These two kinds of stem have by some French botanists been called ero^enmM 
and endogenaua : these words are derived from the Greek ; the first signifying to grrow 
externally, the second, to grow ioternally. 

t These terms in French, are f dst/, the eye, bouton^ the Imtton, and bourgeons, the 
bud. 

Dicotyledonous stema^Monocotyledonous stems—Description of buds— Agtncy M 
•ap— The eye, button, and bud— Herbs and shrubs destitutb of scaly buds. 
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the fornvst^nfifjbudsr Those little embryo plants, so nicely wrapp^o 
up in downy scales as to be able toi)e^r the coldness of winter, in the 
^isuing spring will come forth from their snug retreats, and taking 
the places of the leaves which had withered in autumn, delight us 
with new verdure and beauty. 

The poet Cowper, in the following lines on the formation of buds, 
shows us the improvement which the pious make, in observing the 
phenomena of nature. 

" When all this uniform uncoloured scene, 
-, Shall be dismantled of its fleecy load, 
And flush into variety again, 
Prom dearth to plenty, and from death to life. 
Is Nature's progress, when she lectures man 
In heavenly truth ; evincing, as she makes. 
The grand transition, that tnere lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
He sets the bright procession on its way, 
And marshals ail the order of the year ; 
He marks the bounds which winter may not pass, * 
And blunts his pointed fury ; in its co^e, 
RuMet and ruac, /olds -Jip the tender germ^ 
Uninjured, with inimitable art : 
And ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the bloommg wonders of the next." 

Some French botanists,* have explained the formation of the scaly 
covering of buds in a manner somewhat different from the generally 
received opinion. They suppose, tiiat in the latter part of summer, 
the eye is formed, and that the young shoot forces its way through 
the bark, but the young leaves which would put foilh, becoming 
chilled by the ungenial atmosphere of the coming winter, conti*act 
and harden, and at lengtli form scales ; and that tnese scales after- 
ward protect the new leaves, which, urged by the same vegetable 
uisdnct, are, in their turn, seeking to emerge -into light and air. If 
we admit this explanation with respect to the formation of scales, it 
seems not difficult to account for the covering of varnish, which ae- 
fends the embryo leaves and flowers from moisture. When the leaf 
becomes a scale, it then absorbs from the «ap but a portion of what 
was destined for its use, and the remaining sap may be converted 
into the resinous substance, or varnish. With respect to the downy 
coat upon the inside of the scales, this may be seen in the rudiments 
of the leaves, if examined before the bud is developed. These hy- 
<potheses do not, in any degree, derogate from the wisdom of Him, 
who, "with art inimitable, folds up the tender germ ;" for whether 
He acts by secondary causes, or " speaks, and it is done," design 
IS alike apparent in all his works. 

The term bud, in common language, extends to the rudiments of 
all plants, whether with scales or without, which originate upon other 
living plants, ^uds with scales are chiefly confined to the trees of 
cold countries. In the northern part of the United States, there are 
few trees which can endure the cold weather, without this security. 
In Sweden, it is said, there is but one shrubf destitute of buds, and 
this, from the peculiarity of its situation, is always protected from 
the inclemencies of weather. * 

* De Candolle, and others. 

t A species of JRhamnuSt which grows under trees, in marshy forests. 

Period in which the formation of buds commences— Opinion of some botanists with 
respect to the scalv covering of buds— The term bud, how extensive in its appUcatioD 
-Scaly buds chieny confined to cold countries. 
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considering this subject, you cannot but have b l!?iSn » i i mi>tB i gg a with a 
sense of the goodness of that great Being who watches with unceas- 
ing care over his vast creation. To observe the progress of life, 
whether in the vegetable or animal kingdom, is highly interesting 
to an investigating mind. Man may plant and water, but God alone 
giveth the increase. . 

A bud lives, an infant lives; both are destined to grow, and to 
pass through physical changes : but the bud, although active with a 
principle of life, knows not its own existence ; while the infant be- 
cpmes conscious of its own powers and faculties, capable of loving 
those who have contributed to its well being, and especially ofudor- 
ing the e^eat Author of its existence. ' 

It is delightflil, while gratifying our natural lOve of knowledge, 
by inquiring into the* economy of nature, to be thus met at every 
step, with new proofs of the goodness and wisdom of the Author of 
Nature, particularly as manifested towards the human race. To dis- 
cover the character of the Deity, should indeed be the end and aim 
of all knowledge; and should an occasional digression from our 
subject retard your progress in botanical investigations, the loss 
would be slight, compared to the gain of one pious and r devout 
aspiration. 

When we become so deeply engaged in philosophical specula- 
tions, as to forget Him whose works we study, we have wandered 
from the path of true knowledge. It was not' thus that Newton 
studied the laws of matter, or Locke and Watts the laws of mind, 
or Paley the animal and vegetable physiology ; these great and good 
men, made their rich treasures of knowledge subservient to one 
great design, that of learning the character of God, and their duty 
to him, and of instructing their fellow-men in these sublime and im- 
portant truths. — ' 
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YoD all know what is meant by the leaf of a vegetable ; but were 
you called on to give a definition of the term leau you might find it 
more difficult tlian at first you would imagine. Young persons are 
often disconcerted, when asked by their teachers to explain some 
word of which they have an idea, and jret find themselves unable to 
give a definition ; but although the pupil may be surprised at this 
fact, it is not unaccountable to those who know, that it is not always 
easy to convey our conceptions to the minds of others. To give cor- 
rect definitions of terms, is one of the greatest difficulties in science. 

The manner in which different persons describe objects, varies 
with the degree of knowledge possessed respecting their properties. 
For example ; in attempting to describe cmiinon salt, if a person 
knew nothing more of it than his unassisted senses had informed 
him, he would speak of its colour, taste, and other obvious proper- 
ties. One familiar with the principles of chemistry, would first 
speak of the materials which compose salt ; he would describe it as 

Comparison between a bud and an inlam -The goodness of Grod particularly mani- 
"ested towards the human race—Philosophical speculations should not lead us to for- 
^ei the Author of nature—Difficulty in giving correct definitiona—DeacxintionA of ob 
^ts vary with our knowledge of their prppertiea— Example : common salt. 
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B compound stdMance, consisthig of chlorine and sodiuni. In th* 

first definition, given without any reference to scientific principles, 
there is nothing so definite as to afford a certain mark of distinction 
bfetween salt and other substances ; in the chemical definition, we 
have a test for salt, in a knowledge of its composition, which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other substances. 

In botanical definitions, we do not include the constituent elements 
of the vegetable substance; this belongs to the department of chem- 
istry, but we consider the external forms and uses of the various 
parts of the plant. 

The leaf is an expansion of the fibres of the bark, connected by a 
substance, called the cellular tissue ; the whole is covered with a 
green coat, or skin, called the cuticle. Leaves are fiirnished with 
pores called stomas, for exhaling and inhahng gases. They present 
to the air a more extended surface than all the other vegetable or- 
gans, and are of great importance by imbibinff suitable nourishment 
and throwing ofi' such gases as would be useless or injiuious to the 
plant 

We have seen how the bud is formed, and by what wise means the 
principle of life which it contains, is protected through the cold and 
dampness of winter. In the spring, when the sun, having recrossed 
the equator, is advancing towards our hemisphere, the vegetable 
world, quickened by its influence, begins to awaken from a dormant 
state; the buds expand, and bursting their envelopes, the new 
branches, bearing leaves and flowers, come forth. 

The manner in which the leaf lies wrapped up in the scales of the 
bud, is called Foliation; this presents an interesting study, and is 
said to be sufficiently various, in different families of plants, to afford 
a mark of distinction between them. • 

Fig. 37, Figure 37, at a, shows a 

young leaf of the currant; 
r this is folded. At 6, is a 
young leaf of the Aconi- 
tum, (monk's-hood;) this 
is inflected. At c, is the 
young leafof a fern, {aspi 
diuniy) this is circinate, or 
rolled from the summit to- 
wards the base. 

Some plants are desti- 
tute of leaves; they are 
then called Aphyllous, from 
the Greekp a, to want, phyl- 
Ion, a leaf. * 

In determining the species of plants, the leaves are much regarded. 
Specific names are oflen given from some circumstance of the leaf; 
the Hepatica triloba is that species of the Hepatica, which has leaves"* 
with three divisions, called lobes. The viola rotundifolia, is a spe- 
cies of violet with round leaves. 

* A knowledge of the various appearances presented by leaves, is 
of great importance to the botanical student; in order to become ac- 
quainted with these, much practice in the analysis of plants is neces- 
sary. Engravings will assist you in understanding the definitions, 
but you must chiefly consult natiu'e. 

Deflnitron of the leaf— Utility of leaves to the whole plant— The period at which 
leaves tppear— Foliation— Aphyllous pi ants— Leaves furnish specific characters. 
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Leav69 contidered vfWi regard to the manner in uhUh they sucteedtaeh vther in d^f 
/erent stages of the plant. 

1. Seminal^ leaves which come up witli the plant ^hen it first ap- 

Eears above the surface of the earth ; as in the garden bean ; these 
saves are only the cotyledons, or lobes of the seed, which, after nour- 
ishing the young plant, decay. 

2. Frimordial^ leaves growing immediately ajfler the seminal 
leaves, and resembling them in position, form, and size. The pri* 
niordial leaf, according to the fanciful idea of a French botanist, is a 
sketch which nature makes before the perfection of her work. 

3. Characteristic^ leaves which are found in the mature state of the 
plant; or according to the idea above advanced, nature, in them, 
perfects her design. 

It is not always, however, that this process, with regard to change 
of leaves, takes place j as in many cases, the proper, or characteris- 
tic leaf, is the only one which appears. 

Form of Leaves, 

The form of the leaf is expressed by various terms borrowed from 
the names of different objects ; as palmate^ hand-shaped ; digitaie. 
from digitus, the finger, &c. We will illustrate some of the most 
common forms of simple leaves, leaving you to consult the vocabu- 
lary for many terms, which it would be too tedious to attempt to de- 
fine in the body of this work. 



Ffg. 



Orhictdar^ or the round leaf; the Nasturtion affords an example o 
this kind, (See Fig. 38, a ;) this is also peltate, having its petiole in- 
serted into the centre of the leaf, and thu^ resembling a shield. 

Reniform, (from the Latin ren, the kidney,) or as it is sometimes 
called kidney-form; the Ground-ivy (Glechoma) has a leaf of this 
kind, (See Fig. 38, b ;) it is crenate, or has a margin with scalloped 
divisions ; ciliate, being fringed with hairs, like eyelashes. 

Cordate, (from the Latin cor, the heart,) or heart-shaped. Fig. 38, 
c, represents a cordate leaf with an acuminated point, that is, acute 
and turned tifone side ; the margin is serrated, or notched like the 
teeth of a saw; this kind of leaf msty be seen in the Aster cordifolium, 
or aster with a heart-shaped leaf. 

Fig. 39. • • 

Ovate, obovate, 
oval ; these are 
terms derived from 
the Latin ovum^ an 
^gS > suppose the 
_ figure at 39, a, to 

represent an egg ; you observe that one end is broader than the 
other ; now, if to this broad end you add a petiole, prolonging it into 

Leaves with respect to succession— Form of Leave*— Orbicular— Reniform— Cord 
•te— Ovate— Obovate—OvaL 
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a mid-rib witfKfiome lateral divisions, you have, as at b, the repre- 
sentation of an ovate leaf. If the petiole were placed at the narrow- 
est end, it would be an obovate leaf. An aval leaf (c,) is when botli 
the ends are of equal breadth. When the length is much greater 
than the breadth, the leaf is said to be elliptical, as at d. 

I'^i^- 40^ Lanceolate : this 

kind of leaf may be 
seen in the peach- 
tree ; it is represent- 
ed at Fig. 40, ay this 
is acuminate^ with a 
serrulated or slightly 
notched margin ; at 
6, may be seen the 
cleft stipules or ap- 
pendages of the leaf. 
Linear, as the 
grasses and Indian 
corn ; Fig. 40. c. re- 
presents a leai or this 
kind ; it is sheathing 
or encloses the stem 
by its base, as may 
be seen at a. 

^ Deltoid, from the Greek letter. dJaZ^a A ; J;ll!s kind of leaf is repre- 
wnted ai e, Fig. 40 j the Lombardy poplar afifords an example of the 
came. • ^ * 

^^S'^^' Sagittate (from 

^sagitta an arrow,) 
or arrow-shaped 
leaf; this is repre- 
sented at a, Fig. 41 ; 
the Sagittaria, an 
aquatic plant, af- 
fords an example of 
this leaf 

Acerose, or needle- 
shaped; this is re- 
presented at 6, Fi^. 
41. Leaves of this 
kind are mostly 
clustered together, 
as in the pine ; they 
are subulate, or 
pointed like a shoe- 
maker's awl; they 
are rigid and ever- 
green. 

Trees with ace- 
rose leaves, are 
usually natives of 
mountainous or northern regions; any other kind of leaves would, , 
In these situations, be overpowered by the weight of snow, or the 
violence of tempests; but these admit the snow and wind ihrough 





Elliptical— Lanceolate— Linear— Sagittate— Aceroie. 
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their interstice s. Their many points and edges, presiarted even to a 
gentie breeze, produce a deep solemn murmm* in the forest; and 
when the storm is abroad and the tempest high, 

" The loud wind through the forest wakes, 
With 86und like otean^a roaring, wild and deep. 
And in yon gloomy pines strange music makes." — 

Burns, in describing such a scene, says j " this is my best season fot 
devotion : my mind is wrapt up in a kind of enthusiasm to Him, 
who * walks on the wings of the wind.' " 

Pinnatiftd, may be seen at Fig. 41, c?; leaves of this form are 
sometimes finely divided, like the teeth of a comb ; they are then 
said to be pectinate. 

Lyrate^ differs from pinnatifid in having its terminating segment 
broader and more circular, (See Fig. 41, c.) ^ 

Palmate^ or 
hand shaped, 
(Fig. 42, as) 
one speciBS of 
the passion 
flower {Passi- 
fiora cmrulea) 
affords a good 
example of this 
kind of leaf. 
The oblong 
segments, like 
fingers, arise 
from a space 
near the peti- 
ole, which may 
be considered 

as resembling the palm of the hand. 
Digitate^ or fingered leaf (Fig. 42, 6,) differs from the palmate in 

having no space resembling the palm of a hand ; but several distinct 

leafets arise immediately Trom the petiole, as may be seen in the 

Horse Chestnut. 

Connate, (Fig. 42, c ;) the bases of opposite leaves are united so as 

to appear one entire leaf. 

Fig. 43. i^bed, when 

leaves are deeply 
indented at their 
margins, they are 
said to be lobed, 
and according to 
the number oJ 
these indenta- • 
tions, they are 
said to be three 
lobed, four lobed, 
&c. Fig. 43, a, 
represents a three 
lobed l^af, as may 
be seen in the 
Hepaficti triloba, 

Pinnatifid— Lyrate— Palmate— Digitate— Connate- L<^ed. 
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Sinuate^ from the Latin nnasj a ba}r; this term is applied to ieaves 
. . r ^ whichhavetheirmar^ns indent- 

Fig. 44. \ \ V I J y / * ®^ ^^^ ^^®P roundish divisionn, 

as the leaf at 6, Fig. 43. 

Emarginate, denotes a slight 
er indentation, as the leaf at c 
Fig. 43. 



FlabeUiform, or fan-shaped, 
(from Jiabellum., a fan ;) this 
form of the leaf is seen in 
some of the palms. In China 
they are used for fans, and soltl 
to foreign merchants for th«* 
same purpose. Fig. 44 is a re- 
presentation of the dwarf /an 
pahn. 



Stellated, or whorled, (from siella, a start ;) 
this term is applied botl||to leaves and flowers, 
and relates to the manner in which they grow 
around the stem, as in Fig. 45. 

7\ibular: there are many varieties of this 
kind ; the leaf of the onion is a complete tube. 
The Sarracenia or side-saddle flower* has the 
sides of its leaf united, forming a cup which is 
found filled with liquid, supposed to be a secre- 
tion from the vessels of the plant. In some 
countries of the torrid zohe is the wild pine. 
{Tillandsia^) the leaves of which are hollowed 
out at their base, so as to be capabltTof containing more than a pint 
of fluid. A traveller says, "by making an incision into the base of 
this leaf, and collecting in bur hats the water which it contained, we 
could obtain a suflScient supply for the relief of the most intense 
thirst." This water is not a secretion from the plant, but is deposited 
during the rainy season. 

The pitcher- 
a plant {Nepenthes 

distillatoria, Fig 
46,) affords a most 
singular, tubular 
appendage, to its 
lanceolate leaf; 
beyond the apex 
of the leaf a, the mid-rib extends in the form of a tendril ; at the ex- 
tremity of this tendril is the cylindrical cup or pitcher 6, about six 
inches in length and one and a half in diameter ; it is furnished with 
a iid, c, which opens and shuts with changes in the atmosphere. The 
cup is usually found filled with pure water, supposed to be a secre- 
tion from the plant. Insects, which creep into it are drowned in the 
liquid, except a small species of shrimp, which lives by feeding on the 

Sinuate— Emarginate—Plabelliform— Stellated—Tubular. 
5* 
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Fig. 48. 



rest The pitcher-plant is a native of Ceylon, where it is calleQ 
monkey-cup, on account of its being frequented by these animals for 
the purpose of quenching their thirst* 

Omtj^ound Leaves. — When spveral leafets grow on one petiole, the 
whole IS termed a compound lea£ as in the rose. . 



Fig. 47. 



Pinnate ; Fig. 47, a, represents the petiole or principal leaf stalk 
bearing leafets arranged opposite to each other ; these may be either 
petioled or sessile, b, 6, represent the stipules^ the whole taken .to- 
gether forms one compound pinnate leaf The term pinnate is from 
the'Latin pinna, a wing or pinion. 

Binate ; when two leafets only spring from the petiole, as in Fig. 
47, c. 

Temate ; when 
o«^ c -^ h ^ j^ three leafets arise 

from the petiole, as 
Fig. 48, a. Bitemaie 
is a second division 
of threes, as Fig. 
48, h, Tritemate is 
a third division of 
threes, as Fig. 48, c. 

Decom^und, when a pinnate leaf is again divided, or has its leaves 

twice compoimd, 
as Fig. 49, a. At 
■ , is a representa- 
on of tri-com- 
pound leaves. 
' We shall now 
add some miscella 
neous examples of 
various kinds of 
leaves for the ex- 
amination of the ; 
pupil, 

*Fig. 50 at a, is a leaf of the Ilea? axjuifolium^ (holly ;) it is oval and 
dentate^ with spinescent teeth. 

6, is a leaf of the Malva crispa, (mallows ;) it is aeven-lohed^ crispeS 
or irregularly platted, and finely crenulate. 

c, is a leaf or tl 
the summit 

d, is a leaf of the Corchorus japonicut ; It is oval-acuminate, doubly 
itenticulate. 

Compound leaves— Pinnate — Binate— Teraate— Bitemate— Tritemate— Decom- 
pound— Size of loHvea— Explain Pifr 5C. 





"^the Hydrocotyle iridentata; it is cuneiform, dentate'p^ 
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Fig. 51, a, is ajlabelliform 
leaf, two-lobed, and crenulaie. 

b, is oval-acuminate^ Jive- 
nerved. 

c, is 8ub-cordate, orai-oci*- 
minate, undulate. 



Fig. 52, il, is flabellifomij 
Jive parted, ciliate, 

B, is elliptical, retuse, mt*- 

C, is a leaf of the common 
Plantain; it is ovate, acute, 
many-nerved. 



Pig. 53, a, is a leaf of the Menispermum canadense; it is. sub-orbi- 
tular, three-lobed, peltate. 

b, is a leaf of the Passijlora biflora; it is twe-lobed; the lobes are 

c, is a leaf of the Passijlora incamata; it is three-parted; the di- 
lions are lanceolate, denticulate ; the petiole glandular. 





Explain Fig. 51— Fy?. 52— Fig. 53. 
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Fig. 54, Oj IS seven-lobedy dentidulaie, peltate. '^'^ 

6, is a lear of the Passiflora serrata ; it is ^eijcn- /oZ^ed ; the divisions 

are lanceolate, denticulate^ veined, glandular, 
c, is a leaf of the Akhemilla hybrida, it is nine-lobedy denticulate^ 

plicate. 

^Fig. 64. A <^ . 





Fig. 55, a, is a 
leaf of the Ja- 



tropha multiji- 
da; it is many- 
parted; the di 
visions are pin- 
natijid, 

^ 6, is a leaf of 

the Helleborua 

niger ; the leaf^ 

ets are sub-peti- 

oled, mostly acuminate, denticUlate, veined. 

Fig. 56, a, is a leaf of the Pceonia officinalis^ (Peony ;) it is three- 
parted, decompound. 

b, is a leaf of the Geranium praterige ; it is seven-parted, laciniate. 

c, is a leaf of the Leontodon taraxacum, (dandelion j) it is runcinate 



Fig. 56. 



Fig. 57, a, is a trifoliate leaf; the leafets are ob-cordate, entire. 

b, IS digitate, jive-leaved ; the leafets are lanceolate, denticulate. 

c, has the petioles stipiUed and articulated; the leafets are oval and 
acuminate. 




Fig. 57. 




Szplam Fia. 54— Fig. 66— Pig. 66— Fig. 67. 
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Fig. 58, A, isfomr- 
leaved; the leafets 
are cuneiform^ very 
entire. 

i9, is a mimosa 
leaf; it is twiee W- 
nate. 

C, is thrice binate, 
articulate. 



Fig. 59, a, is int^r^ 
ruptedly pinnate. 

o, is . unequally pin- 
nate; the leafets are 
stipuled. 

c, pinnate } the ra- 
chis large and com- 
pressed. 




Fig. 60, at a, is cylindrical, and Jtstutous^ 
as in the onion. 

6, is B. fleshy leaf, deltoid and dentate. 

c, a leaf which is «t«fr-oi?a<c, and bearded 
at the summit 

Fig. 60. 

Note.— It is recommended to the pupil to practise drawing the 
various leaves which are given for examples; and to collect as 
many specimens of leaves as possible. 

Bsplain Fig. 58^Fi«E. 6»— Fig. 6a 



98 OF LEAVES. * 

Leaves wWi retpect to Magnitude, ' '■^^^ 
Leaves vary in size, from the small leaves of some of the forest 
trees of om* cUmate; to the spreading Palms and Bananas of the tor* 
rid zone. As we approach the torrid zone, the leaves increase in 
magnitude ; we can, however, scarcely credit the reports of travel- 
lers, who say, that the Talipot-tree, in the Island of Ceylon, produces 
leaves of such size, that twenty persons may be sheltere4 by one sin* 

fie leaf Although this account may be exaggerated, thei^ is no 
oubt of the fact, that the leaves of the torrid zone are of a wonder- 
ful size ; and that whole families, in those, regions, can make their 
habitations under the branches of trees. Here we see the care of a 
kind Providence, which, incotmtries parched the greater part of the 
year by a vertical sun, has formed such refreshing shelters. Mungo 
Park, in his travels in Africa, remarks upon the many important uses 
of palm-leaves ; serving as covering to cottages, baskets for holding 
fruit, and umbrellas for defence against rain or sun. These leaves 
answer as a substitute for paper, and were «o used by the eastern 
nations. Many suppose that the scriptures of tjie Old Testament 
were originally committed to palm-leaves. 

The magnitude of leaves often bears no proportion to the size of 
the plants to which they belong. The oak, and other forest-trees, 
bear leaves, which appear very diminutive, when compared with 
those of the cabbage, or burdock. /•' -v 

Leaves, with respect to Duration, are, ^ 1 

Cadttcous, such as fall before the end of summer; •' 

Deciduous, falling at the commencement of winter ; this is the case 
with the leaves of most plants, as far as 30° or 40° from the equator j 

Persistent, or permanent, remaining on the stem and branches 
amidst the changes of temperature ; as the leaves of the pine and 
box; 

Evergreen, preserving their greenne^ through the year; as the fir- 
tree and pine, and generally all cone-bearing and resinous trees ; 
these change their leaves annually, but the young leaves appearing 
before the old ones decay, the plant is always green. 

In our climate, the leaves are mostly deciduous, returning in au- 
tumn to their original dust, and enriching the soil from which they 
had derived their nouri^ment In the regions of the torrid zone, 
the leaves are mostly persistent and evergreen ; they seldom fade or 
decay in less than six years ; but the same trees, removed to our 
climate, sometimes become annual plants, losing their foliage every 
year. The passion-flower is an evergreen in a more southern cU 
mate. 

Leaves with respect to Colour, 

Leaves have not that brilliancyof colour which is seen in the co- 
rolla or blossom; but the beauty of the corolla, like most other exter- 
nal beauty, has only a transient existence ; while the less showy leaf 
remains fresh and verdant after the flower has withered away. 

The substance of leaves is so constituted as to absorb all the raya 
of light except green; this coloiir is of all others best adapted to the 
extieme sensibility of our organs of sight Thus, in evident accom- 
modation to our sense of vision, the ordinary dress of nature is of 
the only colour upon which our eyes, for any length of time, can 
rest without pain. 

But although green is almost the only poloid' wHlch leaves reflect; 
the variety of its shades is almost innumerable. 

Ptlm-le&Tes—Leayefl not correeponding in magnitude to the size of the plant-^Dv 
ration— Colour or leaves— Different shades in the ooloor of leaves. 
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ANATOMV OF LEAVES. , fiQ 

**fffff fee mall the grove bat has its ehanna. 

Though each its hue peculiar ; jMiUr some, 

And of a tpo^nftisk ^fray ; the willow such, 

And poplar, that with silver lines his leafs 

And ash far stretching his umbrageous arm ; 

Of deeper gretn the elin ; and deeper still. 

I^ord.of the woods, the long surviving oak."* » 
" The contrast between their shades, in forests, where different fam- 
ilies of trees are grouped together, has a fine efiect, when observed 
at such a distance as to give a view of the whole as forming one . 
mass. 

A small quantity of iron, united to oxygen in the vegetable sub- 
stance, and acted upon by rays of light, is said to give rise to the 
^rarious colours of plants.f If this theory is correct, the different 
shades of colour in plants, must be owing to the different proportion 
in which the iron and oxygen are combined. 

To quote the words of a celebrated chemist " When Nature takes 
her pencil, iron is the colouring she uses." 



LECTURE X. 

ANATOBfT AND PHYSIOLOGY OP LEAVES — THEIR USB IN THE VEQETABLE SYS- 
TEM — APPENDAGES TO PLANTS. 

Leaves are compared to the lungs of animals ; they are organs for 
respiring^, versmring^ and absorbing. When leavep are wanting, as 
ih the PricKly I^ean {Cactits,) the green surface of the stem apf^ars 
to perform th6ir omce. If you will observe a dead leaf which has for 
some time been exposed to the action of the atmosphere, you may 
see its skeleton, or frame-work ; this consists of various n^l^ mi- 
nutely subdivided, which originate from the petiole. This skSiron of 
the leaf may be examined to advantage, aflei^ boiling the?' leaves 
slightly, or rubbing them in water ; the cuticle, -or skin, easily separ- 
ates, and the pulp, or cellular texture, may thfen be washed out from 
between the meshes of the veined net-work ; thus, the most minute 
cords of the different vessels become perceptible, with their various 
divisions and subdivisions; these form what is called the vascular 
system. (See Fig. 61.) 

Though in external 
Fig. 61. * appearance, the or- 

gans which compose 
Sie vascular system of 
plants, are analogous 
to the bones which 
constitute tlie founda- 
tion bf the animal sys- 
tem, yet they are ra- 
ther considered as 
performing the office 
of veins and arteries. 
They are found to be 

♦ Cowpet ^ 

t This idea coincides with the supposition, that the Rreen colour ofleaves is changed 
to brown by the loss of an acid pnnciple ; that the petals of flowers change from por- 
ple to re d by an increase of add. The base of this acid is oxygen. 

What is the cause of these different shades of colour 7— the use of leaves in the ve^ 
•table economy— Skeleton of the leaf— Vascular system. 
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tubular; in some cases, this is ascertained by thetwdcfjfd^e; to atb 
ers, it may be beautifully illustrated by immersing the fibres of ttie 
leaf in some coloured liquid ; on taking them out, they are found to 
contain internally a portion of the liquid ; this experiment proves 
them to be transparent^ as well as tubular. 

The covering of this frame of the leaf is the cuticle^ and a pulpy 
substance, called the parenchyma^ or cellular texture. Some leaves 
contain much more of this than others, of course they are more 
pulpy and juicy ; it is found, as its name cellular would denote, to 
consist of a mass of little cells, various in size in different leaves ; in 
some, with the most powerful magnifiers, the cells are scarcely per- 
ceptible ; in others, iJiey may be seen with the naked eye. These 
cells are of important use in the secretion and communication of 
substances through the leaf; and may thus be considered as a kind 
of gland, having a communication with the vascular system. . % 

The covering of the leaf, or the cuticle* guards the vascular and 
cellular system from injurjr, and is the medium by which the leaf 
performs the important mnctipns of absorbing nourishment, and 
throwing off such substances as are useless or hurtful. The cuticle 
is sometimes covered with downy, or hairy glands, which seem to 
afford security against changes of weather ; such plants are capa 
ble of enduring a greater degree of heat than others. In some cases, 
the cuticle is covered with a transparent varnish, which preserves 
the plant from injury by too much moisture, and adds to the beauty 
of the leaves. The trees of Abyssinia auid some other countries, 
which are subject to long rains, and continued moisture, are thus 
shielded from the injurious effects of the weather. 

When the surface of the cellular tissue is more ample than the vas- 
cular net- work, the leaf is rugose, as seen at Fig. 62, a ; where, for 
everjygelling of the upper surface of the leaf, there is a correspond- 
ent dHfe^ion of the under surface ; the sage has a leaf of this kind. 
When tlj^ net- work exists, but the meshes are destitute of cellulai 
tissue, the leaf presents the appearance of lattice- work, and is said, 
to be caTicellated ; the leaves of an aquatic plant of Madagascar 
(Hydrogeton fenestralis, Fig. 62, 6,) ajre of this kind. Another exam- 
ple of this leaf is seen in the Claudea elegans, a species of marine 
Algae, found in New Holland, (Fig. 62, c;) the veins are parallel to 
the sides, and cross the nerves. 



Fig. 62. 




* The cuticle is Mmetimes called tpidtrmia^ from epi, around, and derma^ skn « 
the true skin being not the outer covenng^ but a cellular substance beneath : thus,, th« 
thin skin upon the back of the hand, which so easily becomes rou^h, is the cuticlek 
or epidermis, (sometimes called the scarf-skin,) while the real skin is below. 

How ascertained to be tubular and transparent— Cellular texture— Cuticle— Impor 
unt office of the leaf-What ii a rugose leaf 1— What is a cancellated leaf V- Eaq^aio 
Pifi. 62. 
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These two are the only plants known which hare cancel ated 

leaves. 

Some of the uses of Leavea, 

Leaves perform a very important office, in sheltering and protect- 
ing the flowers and fruit; the fact of their inhaling or absorbing air 
is thought to have been proved, by placing a plant under cm exhaust- 
ed receiver, permitting the leaves only to receive the influence of air ; 
the plant remained thrifty in this situation for a length of time ; but 
as soon as the whole plant was placed under the receiver, it wither- 
ed and died.* 

The upper surface of leaves is usually of a deeper green, and sup- 
posed to perform a more important part in respiration, than the im- 
der surface. The upper surface also repels moisture ; you may per- 
ceive upon a cabbage-leaf after a shower, or heavy dew, that the 
moisture is collected in drops, but has no appearance of being ab- 
sorbed by the leaf. It has been found that the leaves of plants, laid 
with their surface upon water, wither almost as soon as if exposed 
to the air ; although the leaves of the same plants, placed with tiieir 
under surfaces upon water, retain their freshness for some days. But 
few among the vegetable tribes are destitute either of leaves, or 
green stems, which answer as a substitute. The Monotropa, or Li- 
dian pipe, is of pure white, resembling wax-work. Mushrooms are 
also destitute of any green herbage. It is not known in what manner 
the deficiency of leaves is made up to these vegetables. 

The period in which any species of plant unfolds its leaves, is 
termed Frondescence. Linnaeus paid much attention to this subject ; 
he stated, as the result of his investigations, that the opening of the 
leaf-buds of the Birch-tree, was the most proper time for the sowing 
of barley. The Indians of our country had an opinion, thatti|J||^st 
time for planting Indian corn was when the leaves of the Wrfi^Sak 
first made their appearance ; or according to their expression, are 
of the size of a squirrel's ears. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of leaves, is their irritor 
bility, or power of contraction upon coming in contact with other 
substances. Compound leaves possess this property in the greatest 
degree ; as the sensitive plant, (mjAosiLsensitivaj) and the American 
sensitive plant, (cassia nictitans ;) these plants, when the hand is 
brought near them, seem agitated as if with fear ; but as plants are 
destitute of intelligence, we must attribute this phenomenon to some 
physical cause ; perhaps the warmth of the hand, which produces the 
contractions and dilatations of the leaves. 

The effect of light upon leaves is very apparent, plants being al- 
most umfprmly found to present their upper surfaces to the side on 
which the greatest quantity of light is to be found. It has already 
been observed, that plants throw oflf oxygen gas ; but for this pur- 
pose they require the agency of light. 

Carbonic acid gas is the food oiplants ; this consists of carbon and 
oxygen, and is decomposed by the agency of light ; the carbon be- 
comes incorporated with the vegetable, forming the basis of its sub- 
stance, while the oxygen is exhaled, or thrown offinto the atmosphere. 

Many plants close their leaves at a certain period of the day, and 

* I give thia experiment on the authority of Barton ; but although the respiration of 
leaves seems not to be doubted, this experiment may not be thouiht a fair one; for it 
would seem very difficult, to place a plant under a receiver, with the leaves exposed to 
the air, without, at the same time, admitting any air into the recover. 

Pew plants are destitute of leaves— Prondescence—Irriiability— Effect of light— 
What enect has light upon the carbonic acid gas imbibed by pluits 1 
6 
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open them at another ; almost every garden contains some plants in 
which this phenomenon may be observed ; it.is particularly remark 
able in the sensitive plant, and the tamarind-tree. This folding up 
of the leaves at particular periods, has been termed the sleep of plants ; 
a celebrated botanist,* remarks, " this may be as useful to the vege- 
table constitution, as real sleep to the animal." Linnaeus was led to 
observe the appearance of plants in the night, from a circumstance 
which occurred in raising the Lotus plant ; he found one mornii\g 
some very thrifty flowers, but on looking for them at night, they 
were no longer visible. This excited his attention, and he began 
to watch their unfolding. He was thus led to investigate the appear- 
ance of other plants at the same time, and to observe their different 
manner of sleeping. He found, as darkness approached, that some 
folded their leaves together, others threw them back upon their pe- 
tioles, or closed their corollas, thus exhibiting a variety of interest- 
ing phenomena. This state of relaxation and repose seems to depend 
on Ae absence of light ; with the first rays of tlie morning sun, the 
leaves recommence their chemical labom's by drawing in oxygen, 
the fibres of the roots begin to imbibe sustenance from the earth, and 
the whole vegetable machinery is again set in motion. It is not so- 
lar light alone which seems capable of producing its effect on plants; 
this has b«en proved by the following experiment. A botanist placed 
the sensitive plant in a dark cave, and at midnight lighted it up with 
lamps ; the leaves which were folded up, suddenly expanded ; and 
when, at midday, the lights were extinguished, they again as sud- 
denly closed. 

Falling of the Leaf . 

The period at which leaves fall is termed the Defoliation^, of the 
plant. > The "fall of the leaP' may be referred to two causes; the 
deat Tm §f f h^ leaf, and the vital action of the parts to which it is at- 
tached/^ If a whole tree be killed by lightning, or any sudden cause, 
the leaves will adhere to the dead branches, because the latter have 
not the energy to cast them off. The development of buds, the 
hardening of the bark, and the formation of wood, accelerate the fall 
of the leaf Heat, drought, frosts, wind, and storms, are all agents in 
their destruction. 

About the middle of autumn, the leaves of the Sumac and Grape- 
vine begin to look red, those of the Wahiut, brown, those of the 
Honeysuckle, blue, and those of the Poplar, yellow ; but all sooner 
or later take that uniform and sad hue, called the deadrleaf colour. 
The rich autumnal scenery of American forests is regarded by the 
European traveller with astonishment and deUght, as far exceeding 
any ming of the kind which the old world presents. Painters, who 
have attempted to imitate the splendid hues of our forests, have, by 
foreigners, been accused of exaggeration ; but no gorgeous colour- 
ing of art can exceed the bright scarlet, the deep crimson, the rich 
yellow, and the dark brown, which these scenes present 

After what you have now learned of the anatomy and physiology 
of leaves, you will probably be induced to pay attention to them in 
their different stages ; from their situation in the bud, to their full 
growth and perfection ; you will feel a new interest in their change 
of colour, now that you understand something of the philosophy of 
this change 5 — even me dry skeletons of leaves, which the blasts of 
autumn strew around you, may not only afford a direct moral lesson, 

• Sir Jl E. Smith. 

t From <fg, signifying to deprive of; and folium^ leaf. 

Sleep of plants-Cause of the sleep of plants— Defoliation— Fall of (he leat 
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as emblematical of your own mortality ; but, in examining their srti tic- 
ture, you maybe led to admire and adore the power which formed them 

Appejidagea to Plants. 

Plants have a set of organs, the uses of which are less apparent 
than those we have been considering ; but we should not infer, be- 
cause the design for which they have been formed, is in some mea- 
sure concealed from us, that they were made for no purpose, or exist 
by mere accident ; let us rather, with humility, acknowledge that this 
blindness must be owing to the limited nature of our own faculties. 
It would be impious for us to imagine, that all the works of God 
which we cannot comprehend are useless. 

The organs to which we now refer are called by the general name 
of appendages ; they are the following : Stipules^ Prickles, ThomSj 
Glands J Stings, Scales, I'endrils, Pvhescence, and Bracts, 

1st. Stipules are membra- 
nous or leafy scales, usually 
in pairs, at, or near the base 
of the leaf, or petiole. The 
stipules furnish characters 
used in botanical distinctions. 
Theyare various in their forms 
and situations, are found in 
most plants, though sometimes wanting. In the garden violet, viola 
tricolor, (Fig. 63, a, a,) the stipules are of that form called lyrate- 
fyinnatifid, while the trye leaf (6) is oblong and crenate. The most 
natural situation of the stipules is in pairs, one on each side of the 
base of the foot-stalk, as in the sweet pea ; some stipules fall off 
almost as soon as the leaves are expanded, but, in general, they re- 
main as long as the leaves. 

2d. Prickles arise from the bark ; they are straight, hooked, or 
forked. They are usually found upon the stem, as in the rose ; but 
in some cases, they cover the petiole, as in the raspberry ; in others, 
they are found upon the leaf or the calyx, and in some instances, 
upon the berry ; as in the gooseberry. 

3d. Thorns are distinguished from prickles, by growing from the 
woody part of the plant, while the prickle proceeds only from the 
bark. On stripping the bark from the rose-bush, the prickles will 
come away with it ; but let the same experiment be made with a 
thorn-bush, and although the bark may be separated, the thorn will 
stUl remain projecting from the wood. 

Fig. 64. In this draw- 

ing, you will 
observe the 
thorn, (a,) to 
. remain on the 
stem, while the 
bark (b) has 

been peeled off*. In the prickle (c) the whole appears separated from 
the plant. The thorns, in some plants, have been known to disap- 
pear by cultivation. The great Linnaeus imagined, that in such 
cases, the trees were divested of their natural ferocity, and became 
tame. We may smile at such a fanciful idea, but should remember 
that great men have their weaknesses ; and that when persons be- 
come enthusiasts in any science, they are in danger of tracing anal- 
ogies or resemblances, which exist m their own minds, rather than 

Difierent.kinds of appendages— Stipules— Prickles— Thoras—Thornft in some cases 
made to disappear. 
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m nature. A more rational opinion is ffiven by anotner botanist, 
viz.— that thorns are in reality bulbs, which a more favourable situa 
tion converts into luxuriant branches. But in many cases, they ao 
not disappear even under circumstances the most favourable to ve- 
getation. Thorns have been compared to the horns of animals. 

4th. Glands are roundish, minute appendages, sometimes called 
tumours or swellings ; they contain a liquid secretion which is sup- 
posed to give to many plants their fragrance. They are sometimes 
attached to the base of the leaf, sometimes they occur in the sub- 
stance of leaves ; as in the lemon and myrtle, causing them to aii- 
pear dotted when held to the light. . They are found on the petioles 
of the passion-flower, and between the teeth and divisions of tfie 
leaves of many plants. 

5th. Stings are hair-like substances, causing pain by an acrid li- 
quor, which is discharged upon their being compressed \ they are 
hollow, slender, and pointed, as in the nettle. 

6th. Scales are substances, in some respect resembling the coarse 
scales of a fish ; they are often green, sometimes coloured, and are 
found upon all parts of vegetables, as upon the roots of bulbous 
plants, and upon the stems and branches of other plants. They are 
imbricated upon the calyxes of most of the compound flowers. You 
have seen in buds, how important the scales are, in protecting the 
embryo plant during the winter. Scale-like calyxes surround the 
flowers of grasses, under the name of glumes. Scales- envelop and 
sustain the stamens and fruit of the pine, oak, chestnut, &c. 

Fig. 65. 7th. Tendrils, or claspers, are thread-like ap- 

pendages, by which weak stems attach themselves 
to other bodies for support; th^ usually rise from 
the branches, in some cases from the leaf, and 
rarely from the leaf-stalk or flower-stalk. You have 
here the representation of a tendril. Tendrils are 
very important and characteristic appendages to 
many plants. In the trumpet-flower and ivy, the 
tendrils serve for roots, planting themselves into 
the bark of trees, or in the walls of buildings. In 
the cucumber and some other plants, tendrils serve 
both for sustenance and shade. Many of the papi- 
lionaceous, or pea-blossom plants, have twining 
tendrils, which wind to the right, and back again. 
Among vegetables which h^ve tendrils, has been 
discovered that property, which some have called, 
the instinctive intelligence of plants. A poetical 
botanist represents the tendrils of the gourd and 
cucumber, asj " creeping away in disgust from the 
fatty fibres of the neighbouring olive." The man- 
ner in which tendrils stretch themselves forward to 
grasp some substances, while they shrink from 
others, is indeed astonishing ; but instead of ima- 
gining that they have a preference for some, and a 
dislike for other objects, it is more philosophical to 
conclude that these effects arise from physical 
causes, which do not the less exist because we can 
not discover them. It has been ascertained by experiments, that the 
tendrils of the vine, and some other plants, recede from the light, 
and seek opaque bodies. The fact with respett to leaves is directly 
the reverse of^this, for they turn themselves round to seek the lighL 

Glandf—Stingt— Scale*— Tendrils— Reced* fh>m th« light 
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Fig. 66. 



Some plants creep by their tendrils to a vtry great height even to 
the tops of the loftiest trees, and seem to cease ascending, only be- 
cause they can find nothing higher to climb. One of our most beau- 
tiful climbing plants is the clematis virginica, or virgin's bower, 
which has flowers of a brilliant whiteness. Its pericarps, richly 
fringed, are very conspicuous in autumn, hanging in festoons from 
the branches of trees, by the sides of brooks and rivers. 

8th. Pubescence includes the down, hairs, wooUiness, or silkiness of 
plants. The pubescence of plants varies in different soils, and with 
different modes of cultivation. The species in some genera of plants 
are distinguished by the direction of the hairs. The microscope is 
often necessary in determining with precision, the existence and di- 
rection of the pubescence. It has been suggested that these appen- 
dages may be for similar purposes as the fur, hair, and bristles of 
animals, viz. to defend the plants from cold, and injuries from other 
causes. 

9th. 7%e Bract, or floral leaf, is situated 
among, or near the flowers, and is different 
from the leaves of the plant. You may, in 
Fig. 66, observe the difference between the 
real leaves (6,6,) and the bract (a;) the 
former being cordate and crenate, tne latter 
lanceolate and entire. 

In some plants, as in several species ol 
sage, the transition from leaves to bracts is 
so gradual, as to render it difficult to distin- 
guish between them, and a considerable part 
of the foliage is composed of the bracts. In 
the crown -imperial, the stem is terminated 
by a number of large and conspicuous bracts 
These appendages are sometimes mistaken 
for the calyx. Bracts are green or coloured, 
decidiums or persistent The orchis tribe 
have , green leaf-bracts. No plants of the 
class Tetradynamia have bracts. 

We have, m regular order, considered the 
first of the two classes of vegetable organs, 
viz. : such as tend to the support and growth 
of the plant, including roo^, stem, leaf, and ap- 
penda,ges ; We shall next examine the class 
of organs whose chief use appears to be that 
of bringing forward the fruit 




LECTURE XI. 

CALYX. 

We are now to consider the second division of vegetable organs, 
viz.: such as serve for the reproduction of the plant, called organs of 
fructification.. Their names were considered when commencing the 
analysis of flowers ; but we are now to examine them with more 
minute attention, and to remark upon their different uses in the 
vegetable economy. 

You are no doubt pleased to have arrived at that part of the plant, 
which is the ornament of the vegetable kingdom. Flowers are de- 
Pubescence— Bract—Difference between the real leaf and the bract— Recapitulatioq 
-Second division of ves?etRble organs. 
0* 



lightful to every lover of nature ; a bouquet, or even the 3iinplc5st 
blossom, presented by a friend, interests the heart. How many 
pleasant thoughts are awakened by the fresh and perfumed incense 
which ascends from flowers ! — their odour has been poetically term- 
ed, the language by which they hold communion with our minds. 
Females are usually fond of flowers ; but until recently, the greater 
number have only viewed them as. beautiful objects, delighting the 
senses by their odour and fra^ance, without being aware that they, 
lovely as they seemed, might be rendered doubly interesting, by a 
scientific knowledge of the relations and uses of their various parts. 
Even at the present period, there are those who spend years in cul- 
tivating plants, ignorant of their botanical characters, when a few 
hours study might unfold to them the beautiful arrangement of Lin 
naeus, and open to their mental vision a world of wonders. 

Although every part of a plant offers an interesting subject for 
study, the beauty of the blossom seems, byassociation, to heighten 
the pleasure of scientific research. Flowers are indeed lovely, but 
like youth and beauty they are fading and transient; they are, how- 
ever, destined for a higher object than a short-lived admiration ; for, 
to them is assigned the important office of producing and nourishing 
the fruit ; like them should the young improve the bloom of life, so 
that when youth and beauty shall fade away, their minds may exhibil 
that fruit, which it is the business of youth to nurture and mature. 

Caly:c, 

The calyx is frequently wanting ; as in the lily and tulip. The 
corolla is also wanting in many plants ; as, in most of the forest 
trees, which, to a careful observer, may seem to produce no flower 5 
but the presence of a stamen and pistil^ is in botany considered as 
constituting a perfect flower. These two organs are essential to the 
perfection of the fruit ; and when a flower is destitute either of sta 
mens or pistils, it is termed imperfect, A flower is said to be incom- 
plete when any of the seven organs of fructification are wanting. 

The word calyx is derived from the Greek, and literally signifies 
a cup ; it is the outer cover of the corolla, and usually green ; when 
not green, it is said to be coloured. This organ is an expaubion of 
the bark of the flower-stalk, as appears from its colour and texture. 
The calyx usually envelops the corolla, previous to its expansion, 
and afterward remains below or around its base. Sometimes tho. 
calyx consists of one leaf or sepal only, it is then called monosepal^ 
ous ; when it consists of several distinct leaves, it is called polysc-^ 
palotts ; when one calyx is surrounded by another, it is, aouole j 
when one calyx belongs to many flowers, it is common. 

In the calyx are three parts, very distinct in calyxes which are 
long and cylindric; these are, 1st, the <i*66 which rises from the base; 
2d, the throat, above the tube ; and 3d, the mouth, or the upper and 
expanded part ; the tube of the calyx is cylindric in the pink, and 
prismatic in the stramonium. 

The position of the calyx with respect to the germ offers an im- 
portant mark of distinction between different genera, and also be- 
tween different natural families of plants. The calyx is said to bo 
superior when it is situated on the summit of the germ, as in the 
apple ; it is inferior, when situated below the .germ, as in the pink. 
In many plants the calyx is neither superior nor inferior, but is situ- 
ated around the germ. 

Flowers delightful— Many who cultivate them ignorant of their botanical charao- 
lera— Flowers analogous to youth— Calyx, sometimes wanting— Description of th« 
calyx— Parts of the calyx— Position with respect to the germ. 
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When the rialyx drops off before the flower fully expands, it is 
called caducous; the petals of the poppy are, at first, enclosea in h 
calyx of two large green leaves, but these fall off before the flower is 
full blown. When the calyx withers and drops off with the corolla, 
it is called deciduous. In many plants it remains until the fruit is 
matured ; it is then called persistent Upon a pea-pod, for example, 
the calyx may be seen a« perfect as it was in the blossom. On ex- 
amining an apple or pear, the dried leaves of the calyx may be seen 
on the top of the fruit ; this shows that the calyx was superior, as 
well as persistent 

According to the divisions of Linnaeus, there are seven kinds of 
calyxes; viz. 

Perianth^ Involvtcrum, Armnt^ Spatha, Glumt^ Calyptra^ Volvo, 
Perianth. This Term is derived from the two Greek words, pert, 
around, and anthos^ flower. This is the only real calyx or oup, as 
the term cup does not properly apply to the other kinds. A good 
example of^ttie perianth calyx is presented in the rose, where it is 
ttrw-form, with divisions at the top resembling small leaves. In the 
pink, the perianth is long and tubular, having the border dentate or 
toothed- The holly-hock, hibiscus, and many other plants, have a 
double perianth. The term perianth is often used when a flower 
has but one envelope, as in the tulip ; and more especially in cases 
where it is difficult to determine, whether this envelope should be 
called a corolla or calyx. 

fnvolucrum. This term is derived from the Latin, involvo, to wrap 
up ; this kind of calyx is usually found at the base of an umbel, as 
in the carrot It is said to be universal^ when it belongs equally to 
the whole of an aggregate flower ; and partial^* when it encloses 
one floret which, with others, constitutes a compound or aggregate 
flower. The term involucrum is also applied to the membranous 
covering in the fructification of ferns. 

Ament or catkin,\ is a kind of calyx, by some classed as a mode 
of inflorescence ; it consists of many chaffy scales, ranged along a 
thread-like stalk or receptacle ; each scale protects one or more of 
the stamens or pistils, the whole formine one aggregate flower. The 
ament is common to forest trees, as me oak and chestnut; and is 
also found upon the wjllow and poplar. In some trees, the staminate 
flowers are enclosed in an ament, and the pistillate in a perianth. 

SpatJia, or sheath. It is that kind of 
calyx which first encloses the flower, 
and when this expands, bm-sts length- 
wise and often appears at some dis- 
tance below it The wild turnip, or 
Arum, furnishes an example of this 
I ^ kind of calyx, enclosing a kind of inflo- 
' rescence called a spadia:, (Fig. 67. a.) 
From the peculiar appearance of the 
spadix as it stands up surrounded by 
the spatha, it is sometimes called Jack- 
in-the-boa:. The spatha is common in 
many of our cultivated exotics, as in 
the Narcissus, where it appears brown- 
ish and withered, after the full expan- 
sion of the flower. You see here u re- 




♦ See Fig. 128, a, a. 



t See Fig. Oi. 
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Fig. ea 



Rresentation (Fig. 67) of the Spatha of the Arum (6,) and of the 
farcissus, (c.) In the Egyptian Lily, the spatha i^ white and per- 
manent, and the stamens and pistils ctow upon different parts of 
tlie spadix. Palms have a spadix which is branched, and often 
bears a great quantity of fruit. 

Glume, is from the Latin word gluma, a husk. This is the calyx. 
of the grasses, and grass-like plants. In the oat and wheat it forms 

the c^o^, a 
part which is 
thrown away 
as worthless. 
In the oat, 
(Fig. 68,) the 
glume calyx 
IS composed 
of two pieces 
called valves ; 
in some kinds 
of grain of but 
one, in others 

of more than two valves. To the glume belongs the awn or beard. 
The corolla of grasses is husky, uke the calyx, and is sometimes 
considered as a part of it Some botanists consider that there is in 
the grasses, neither calyx nor corolla, and that these scales are only 
membranous bracts. 

Calyptrck. This term is derived from the Greek, and signifies a 
veil. It is the cap, or hood, of pistillate mosses, resembling in form 
and position, the extinguisher of a candle.* 

Volva. the ring, or wrapper of the fungus plants. It first encloses 
the head of the Fundus, afterward bursts and contracts, remaining 
on the stems, or at the root.f 

We have now considered the difierent kinds of calyx. We find 
that this organ is not essential, since it is wanting in some plants, 
but its presence adds to the completeness of the flower ; in some 
cases it is the most showy part ; as in the Lady's-ear-drop, where 
it is of a bright scarlet-colour, and in the Egyptian Lily, where it is 
pure white. 

The calyx is of use in protecting the other parts of the flower be- 
fore they expand, and afterward supporting them in their proper 
position. Pinks, having petals with long and slender claws, which 
would droop or break without support, have a calyx. Tulips 
having firm petals, and each one resting upon a broad strong basis, 
are able to support themselves, and they have no calyx. In some 
plants, the calyx serves as a seed-vessel ; as in the order Gymnos^ 
permia, of the class Didynamia, where there are four seeds lying in 
the bottom of the calyx. 



• See Fi» 153, «. 



t See Fig. 157, <L 
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The term Corolla, or cbrol, is derived from the Latin, corona^ a 
crown or chaplet. As the calyx is formed by a continuation of the 
fibres of the outer bark, the corolla is a continuation of the inner 
coat of the same. The texture of the corolla is delicate, soft, wa- 
. and coloured. It exhales carbonic acid gas, but not oxygen, 
|r in tlie dark^ nor when acted upon by light The cuticle, or 
Vd co\'^erm|5 of the corolla, is of an extremely fine texture. 
' ^ varieocated colours of flowers, are owing to the deli- 
|tion of the corolla ; and to this cause the transient du- 
may also be attributed. 

liti? every variety of colour except black; florists 
Eis with what they term black roses, and we see 
which approach this colour, yet none are per- 
jlai kf ^r being but a very deep shade of purple. Co- 
^ '^ blue, violet, &c. ; in some, different colours 
Ptl, :i]id blended; in others, they meet abruptly, 
JiTTiedinfe teint. The colour of the corolla, in the 
often varies without any assignable cause. This fact 
illustrated in the Four o^clock, (Mirabilis ;) the flowers 
sometimes of pale yellow, sometimes bright crimson, 
fly variftgated. These varieties are the result of cir- 
cumstances not under the control of man ; the florist watches these 
changes, and, as far as possible, avails himself of them in the pro- 
duction of new beauties in the vegetable kingdom. 

The corolla, before blossoming, is folded in the calyx, as the leaves 
are within the scales of the leaf-bud, and the whole is then called the 
flower-bud. In most cases, the calyx and corolla are so distinctly 
marked, that it is perfectly easy to distinguish them. The colour 
usually constitutes a very striking mark of difference ; the calyx 
being ordinarily green, and the corolla of a more lively hue. But 
the colour is hot always a criterion, for in some cases the calyx is 
beautifully coloured. In the Fdschia, (Lady^s ear-drop,) the calyx is 
of a bright scarlet ; you might at first think it to be the corolla ; but 
if you remove the scarlet coat, you may see, wrapped around the 
eight stamens, a purple covering; on taking oflf each piece carefully, 
you will find four petalsj* as distinct as the petals of a rose ; you 
will then perceive that the outer covering must be the calyx. 

Linnaeus made the following distinction between the corolla and 
the calyx ; viz. that the corolla has its petals alternate with the sta- 
mens, and the calyx has its leafets arranged opposite to them. This 
rule is not found to be invariable ; it has led some botanists to call 
that the corolla which others have named the calyx. It seems that 
we must come to the conclusion that nature has not placed any ab- 
solute limits between these two organs. 

The corolla sometimes falls off* soon afl:er the flowering, as in the 
poppy ; It is then said lo be caducous; sometimes it fades and with- 
ers upon the stalk, as in the blue-bell ; it is then said to be marescent, 
or withering. 

* Some botanists call these nectaries, but this seems to be making an unnecessary 
confusion in terms ; for they have as much the appearance of petals, as those of a rose 
or pink. 

Corolla— Description of the corolla— Its situation before expanding —How distin- 
guislied from ihe calyx ?— Rule of Linnaeus— Duration. 
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Each simple part, of which the corolla is composed, is called a 
yetciL A flower with petals is said to be petalous ; without petals, 
apetalous. The petals are said to be definite, when their number is 
not more than twenty, indefinite, when they exceed that number. 

If the corolla is formed of one single piece, or petal, it is monopet- 
alous ; if of more than one, it is polypetalous. You may sometimes 
find a difficulty in determining whether a corolla is composed of one 
piece or more ; for monopetalous flowers often have deep divisions, 
extending almost to the base of the corolla ; but they must be divi- 
ded at the base ; that is, be in separate pieces, in order to be consid- 
ered polypetalous. The parts into which a corolla naturally falls, 
may be considered as so many petals. 

Monopetalous corollas, (see Fig. 70,) consist of the tvbe, throat, and^ 
limb. The tube is the lower part, having more or less the form of a 
tunnel. The throat is the entrance into the tube ; it is either open, 
or closed by scales or hairs. The timh is the upper border of the co- 
rolla. 

Polypetalous corollas consist of several petals. 
Each petal consists of two parts, the lamina^ 
and claw. 

The lamina, (Fig. 69, a,) is the upper, and 
usually the thinner part of the petal 5 its margin 
is sometimes entire, or without divisions, as in 
the rose ; sometimes notched, or crenate, as in 
the pink. The lamina corresponds to the limb 
of monopetalous corollas. 

The^law, (Fig. 69, b,) is the lower part of the 
petal, and inserted upon the receptaci^; it is 
sometimes very short, as in the rose;- in the 
petal of the pink, as seen at Fig. 69, it is long 
and slender. The claw is analogous to the tube 
of lAonopetalous corollas. 
The corolla is superior when inserted above 
the germ, inferior, when below. It is regular, when each division 
corresponds to the other. The rose and pink have regular corollas. 
VV^hen the parts do not correspond with each other, a corolla is ir- 
regular; as in the pea and the labiate flowers. 

Dijferentfforms of Monopetalous Corollas, 

Monopetalous corollas may, according to 
their forms, be divided as follows : 

1st. Bell-form, (campanulaie, from campant^ 
la, a little bell j here the tube is not very dis- 
tinct, as the corolla gradually spreads from the 
base ; as in the blue-bell, hair-bell, &c. At Fig. 
70, is the representation of a bell-form corolla; 
It is monopetalous ; the limb, a, is five-parted ; 
calyx, b, five-parted; corolla superior. The 
blue-bell of the gardens offers a faie illustra- 
tion of this kind of corolla. 




Fig. 70. 




Parts of the corolla— Polypetalous corollas, how divided ?—-Fonns of monopeta^* 
lous corollas— Polvpetalous-<JorolIa, superior— Inferior— Regular— Irregular— Bell 
Ibrm. 
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Fig. 71. 2d. Funnel-form^ {injun- 
dibuliformiSy from in- 
t fundibulum, a funnel;) 
having a tubular 'base, 
and a border opening 
in the form of a funnel, 
as the Morning-glory, 
Fig. 71. 

3d. Cup- 
Fig. 7% shaped, {Cyor 
thijormis, from 
cyathus, a 

drinking-cup;) 
differing from 
funnel-shaped, 
in having its 
tube, and bor- 
der, less sprea- 
ding; and from 
bell-form, in 
not having its tube appear as if 
scooped at out the base, Fig. 72. 



4th. Salver- 
form, (hypo- 
crateriformis, 
from the 

Greek krater, 
an ancient 
drinking glass 
called a salv- 
er ;) this has a 
flat, spreading 
border, pro- 
ceeding from 
the top of a 
tube, Fig. 73. 





Fig. 73 




Fig. 74. 5th. Wheel- 

form, (rotate, 
from rota, a 
wheel ;) having 
j a short border 
1^ without any tube 
or with a very 
short one, Fig. 
74. 
This kind of 
corolla may be seen in the mul- 
lein. 

6th. Labiate, (from labia, lips ;) 
consists of two parts, resembling 
the lips o f a horse, or other ani- 

Funnel-form — Cup-shaped — Salver- 
form— Wheel-form. 




Fig. 75. 



mal. Labiate corollas are said 
to be versonate,* having the throat 
closea, or ringent,^ with the throat 
open. You 
have a labiate 
corolla of the 
ringent kind, 
at Fig. 75. 
The term la- 
biate is also 
applied to a 
calyx of two 
lips. Bi-labi- 
ate is some- 
times used in the same sense as 
labiate. 

Diferent forms of Polypttalout Co- 
ToUaa. 



IsL Cruciformy 
(from cru^^ a 
cross:) consist- 
ing of four petals 
of equal size, 
spreading out in 
the form of a 
cross, as the rad- 
ish] cabbage, 43bc. 
Fig. 76. 




2d. Caryo^ 

phylhu^j hav- 
ing five single 
petals, each 
terminating in 
a long claw, 
enclosed in a 
tubular calyx, 
as the piiik, 
Fig. 77, 

Fig. 77. 

3d. Liliaceous, a corolla with 
six petals, spreading gradually 
from the base, so as to exhibit a 
bell-form appearance, as in the 
tulip and lily. 

4th. /?osaccow«, a corolla formed 
of roundish spreading petals, 
without claws, or with very short 
ones, as the rose and apple. 

* From persona^ a mask. 

t From ringOf to grin, or gape. 

Labiate corollas, how divided ?— Forms 
of polypetalous corollas— Cruciform— Ga 
ryoph yllous— Liliaceous— Rosaceous. 
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5th. Papilioncu^eous^ a fibwor with a 
banner, two wings, and a keel; th« 
name is derived from the word papU 
liOy a butterfly, on account of a sup- 
posed resemblance in form, as the 
pea-blossom, Fig. 78. 

If a corolla is not, in form, like any 
of ^ose we have desci bed, it is said 
to be anonuUotis. 



Pig. 78. 



Odour qf Flowers. 

The odour of flowers has its origin in the volatile oils, elaborated 
by the corolla ; its production resmts from causes both 6*tt§rnal and 
internal, but, in both cases, equally beyond our observation. Tem- 
perature renders the odour of flowers more or less sensible ; if the 
heat is powerful, it dissipates the volatile oils more rapidly than they 
are renewed: if the heat is very feeble, the volatile oils remain con- 
centrated in the little cells where they were elaborated ; under these 
circumstances the flowers appear to possess but little odour. But 
if the heat is neither too great nor too little, the volatile oils exhale 
without being dissipated, forming a perfumed atmosphere liround 
tlxe flowers. 

You perceive the reason, that when you walk in a flower garden 
in the morning or evening, the flowers seem more fragrant &an in 
tliB middle of the day. The air being more charged with humidity, 
is another cause of an increase of fragrance at those times ; as tlie 
moisture, by penetrating the delicate tissue of the corollas, expels 
the volatile ous. There are some exceptions to the laws just stated ; 
for some flowers are only odorous during the night, and others 
during the day. Some flowers exhale fetid odours, which attract 
such msects as are usually nourished by putrid animal substances. 
Many flowers exhak^weji^t odours ; but, however odours may differ, 
in the sensations which they produce, it is certain, that powerful 
ones have a stupifying, narcotic effect upon the nerves, an^ that it 
is dangerous to respire, for any gceat length of time, even the most 
agreeable of them, in a <»ncentrSed state. 

One important office of the corjolla, is to secure those delicate and 
important organs which it encloses, the stamens and pistils, fr6m 
all external mjury, and to favour their development Afler the 
germ is fertilized' by the influence of the pollen, the corolla fades 
away, and either falls off or remains withered upoii the stalk ; the 
juices which nourished it then go to the germ, to assist in its growth, 
and enable it to become a perfect fruit. 

Another use of the corolla seems to be, to furnish a resting-place 
for insects in search of honey. 

The corolla is supposed by Darwin to answer the same purpose 
to the stamen and pistils, as the lungs in the animal system^ each 

§etal being furnished with an artery which conveys the ve^table 
lood to Its extremities, exposing it to the light and air under a 
delicate moist membrane 5 this vegetable blood, according to his 
theory, is then collected and returned in correspondent veins, for 

Papilionaceous— What corollas are anomalous 7—Origin of the odour of flowers— 
Odour affected by temperature— Odour affected by moisture-odours so letimes dis- 
agreeable—Dangerous if respired for a long time— Office of the corolla— Dsrwin*^* 
Ueory wim zesi>«ct to the corolU 
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the sustenance of the anthers and stigmas, and for the purpose of 
secreting honey. 

Saint Pierre* thinks the corolla is intended to collect the rays of 
the sun, and to reflect them upon the stamens and pistils which are 
placed in the centre or focus. 

After all our inquiries into the uses of the ^orolla, we are obliged 
to acknowledge that it appears less importan||Lin the economy of 
vegetation, than many less showy organs. It seems chiefly design- 
ed to beautify and enliven creation by the variety and elegance of 
its forms, the brilliancy of its colouring, and the sweetness of its 
perfiime. 
MMMM Nectary. 

In many flowers there is an organ called the nectary^ which secretes 
a peculiar fluid, the honey of the plant; this fluid constitutes the prin- 
cipal food of bees and various other species of insects. 

Linnaeus considered the nectary as a separate ctrgan from the 
corolla ; and every part of the flower which was neither stamen, 
pistil, calyx, nor corolla, he called a nectary ; 
Fig. 79. but he undoubtedly applied the term too exten- 
sively and vaguely. The nectary is not to be 
conlmed to any particular part of the flower. 
Sometimes it is a mere cavity^ as in the lOy. 
The crown imperial, Fig. 79, exhibits in the 
claw of each of its petals a nectary of this kind; 
each one being filled with a sweet liquid, the 
secretion of the flower. If these drops are re- 
moved, others immediately take their place. 
The six nectariferous glands at the base of the 
corolla are representea in the figure; the petals 
are supposed to be cut in order to show the 
base of the flower. 
In the Ranunculus, (Butter-cup,) the nectary is a production of the 
corolla in the form of a scale ; in the violet, a process of the same, 
in the form of a Jwm or spur. In the Columbine, (Aquilegia,) the nec- 
tary is a separate organ ff om the petals, in the form of a horn. In 
the monWMiood, one of the petals being concave, conceals the nec- 
taries ; they are therefore said to be hooded. 

In monopetalous corollas, the tube is supposed to answer the pur- 
pose of a nectary in secreting honey. In the honeysuckle, we find 
at the bottom of the tube a nectariferous liquid ; yet there is no ap- 
pearance of any gland or organ, by which it could have been se- 
creted, unless we suppose the tube to have performed this office. 

With respect to the purpose for which honey is secreted by the 
nectary and other parts of the flower, there seems, among authors, 
to be a difference of opinion. Darwin supposes this to be the food 
with which the stamens and pistils are nourished, or the unripe seeds 
perfected. Smith asserts, that the only use of honey, with respect to 
the plant, is to tempt insects, which, in procuring i^ scatter the dust 
of the anthers, and fertilize the flower, and even carry the pollen 
from the barren to the fertile blossoms j this is particularly the case 

* This ingenious author remarks, that man seems the only animal sensible to the 
sweet impressions made by the colour and odour of plants upon the senses ; but we 
think he has asserted too much. Do not the brute creation seem to enjo^, by the 
sense of snfelling, the freshness of the verdant fields? But man is very apt to say, 
" See all things for my use." 

St. Pierre's theory— Nectary— Its use— Not always a separate organ— Nectary of the 
ftawn imperial— Different forms of nectaries— Opinions of different writers respec'ing 
use. 
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in tlie fig-tree. Although in the case of plants whose stamens and 
pistils are on separate flowers, we see this advantage arising from 
the fact of insects being attracted by the honey, yet the greater 
number of plants do hot need any assistance in conveying pollen to 
the stigmas.. Some imagine that honey contributes to the perfection 
of the stamens : but plants that do not appear to secrete honey, have 
perfect stamens. Oripthing, however, is certain with respect to this 
fluid, that without -detriment to the plant, it yields to the industrious 
Dee the material for the manufacture of honey, a luxury highly 
valued from the most ancient times. Virgil knew that bees made 
honey from the juices which they gathered from flowers; and we 
indeed, on this subject, know but little more than he has beautifully 
expressed in his pastorals. 

Although we are ever discovering something new and wonderful 
in the economy of nature ; and, in some cases, seem permitted to 
search into the hidden mysteries of her great Author, yet in our re- 
searches we are continually made sensible of the limited nature of 
our own faculties ; and a still, small voice, seems to whisper to man, 
in the proudest triumphs of his reason, " Hitherto shalt thou go, but 
no farther." 
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STAMENS AND PISTILS. 

Although the calyx and the corolla may be wanting, the stamens 
and pistils are indispensable to the perfection of the fruit They are 
in most plants enclosed by the same envelope, or stand on the same 
receptacle ; in the class Moncecia they are on different flowers which 
spring from one common root; and in DioBcia, they are on different 
flowers, springing from different roots. Ye^ however distant the 
stamers and pistils may be, nature has provided ways by which the 
pollen from the staminate flowers may be conveyed to the pistillate, 
and there assist in perfecting the seed. That you may the better 
understand this curious process, and the organs by means of which 
it is carried on, we wDl examine each one separately. 

Stamena, 

Stamens are thread-like parts which are exterior with respect to 
the pistil, and interior to the corolla. They exhibit a variety of po- 
sitions with respect to the pistil. These positions seldom vary in 
the same family, and they have therefore been taken by the cele- 
brated Jussieu as one of the fundamental distinctions in his classifi- 
cation, called the " Natural method." If the stamens are inserted 
upon the pistil, as in umbelliferous plants, they are sai^ to be epigy- 
nous (from epi, upon, and gynia^ pistil;) if the stamens are inserted 
under the germ, as in cruciform plants, they are said to be hypogy- 
nous (from hypo, under, and gynia, pistil ;) when the stamens are in- 
serted upon the calyx, and thus stand around the germ, as in the ro- 
saceous plants, they are said tp be perigynoua, (from pm, arct:ind, and 
gynia, pistil.) 

When a corolla is monopetalous, the number of the stamens is, 
•isually, eitfier equal, double, or half that of the^i visions of the corolla 
he stamens in such flowers never exceed twenty. 

Reflectionff— Stamens and pistils necessary to the perfection of the fruit^Defini- 
t«>nBof the stamen— Positions with respect to the pistil— Divisions of monopetakait 
*orollas usually in proportion to the number of stamens. 
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Tn poljrpetalous corollas, the number of stamens is s< 
much greater. When they equal the divisions of the cord 
usually alternate with these divisions. When the number of 
is double the divisions of the corolla, half of the stamens are 
placed in the intervals of the divisions, and the remaining hdlf b^ 
fore each lobe of the corolla, corresponding to the intervals in the 
divisions of the calyx. If any of the stamens are barren or without 
anthers, they will be found to be those which are placed before the 
lobes of the corolla. 

In commencing the analysis of flowers according to the Linnaean 
system, you learned that the number of stamens, their 'position^ rdor 
tive length, and connesion, taken either singly or in combination, 
afibrd certain and distinctive marks for purposes of classification. 

In the first place we find the stamens differing in number , in dif- 
ferent plants; some plants have but one, some twa and so on till we 
come to ten ; when they have more than ten, we nnd the number in 
the same plant varies, and therefore we cannot depend on this cir- 
cumstance for fiirther classification. 

We then resort to position, and consider whether the stamens are 
inserted upon the calyx or the receptacle, thus fiimishing an eleventh 
and a twelfth class. 

Inequality in the length of stamens, when they are either four or six, 
furnii^es us with a thirteenth and fourteenth class. 

The connexion or union of stamens gives us the fifteenth class, 
where the filaments of the stamens are united in one set; the six- 
teenth class, where they are in two sets ; the seventeenth, where the 
anthers of the stamens are united. 

The three remaining classes of phenogamous plants are distin- 
guished by the position of the stamens with respect to the pistils. In 
the eighteenth class the stamens stand on the pistil ; in the nineteenth 
the stamens and pistils are on separate flowers on the same plant ; 
in the twentieth they are on separate plants ; and in the twenty-first 
they are invisible. 

Parts of the Starfien. — The Filament, is so called from filum, a 
thread. Filaments vary in their form ; some are long and slender, 
as in the pink ; others are short and thick, as in the tulp. They are 
usually smooth, but in the mullein they are bearded; in the spider- 
wort ( Tra^escantia) they are covered with .down. In most cases a 
filament suppbrts but one anther, but sometimes it is forked and 
bears two or more ; in some instances, many filaments have but 
one anther. When the filaments are enclosed in the tube of the corolla 
they are said to be inserted, when they extend out of it, exserted. In 
some cases the filament is wanting, and the anther is sessile, or im- 
mediately attached to the coralla. 

In double flowers, the stamens, which seem to be intimately con- 
nected with the parts of the corolla, are changed to petals. This is 
the effect of cultivation, which, by affording the stamens excess of 
nourishment, causes them to swell out, and thus assume the form of 
petals. In some double flowers almost every trace of the stamens 
disappears j^ in others, it is easy to perceive the metamorphosis 
which they have undergone, as they retain something of their origi- 
nal forms. In double flowers the anthers usually disappear, which 
shows that the filaments have absorbed all the nourishment. In 

Situation of the stamens with respect to the divisions of the corolla^Stamensused 
for purposes of classification— Differ in number— In their position— Stamens differ in 
length— In connexion-^In position with respect to the pistil— Parts of the stamens- 
Filament— Stamens changed to petals. 
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^louble roses some stamens appear entirely changeclL others retain- 
ing something of their form, and others are still perfect When al] 
the stamens fisappear, no perfect fruit is produced. On account of 
this degeneration of the stamens, cultivated flowers are not usually 
so good for botanical analysis as wild ones. The single flower ex- 
hibits the number of parts which nature has given to it The rose 
in its native state has but five petals. 

^ Anther, is a little knob or box usually situated on the summit of 
the filament; it has cells or cavities which contain a powder called 
the pollen ; this is yellow, and very conspicuous in ' the lily and 
tulip. You have here the representation (Fig. 80) of a stamen wi:h 
its filament a, its anther b, and the dis- 
charging pollen c. In many iflowers the 
filament is wanting; the anthers are then^ 
said to be sessile j that is, placed imme- 
diately upon the corolla, as at d, which 
represents a flower cut open, showing 
its stamens growing sessile in the 
^iSfFig. SO-^' throat 

The figure at A, re- 
presents a magnified 
stamen,* with a lance- 
olate anther, denticu- 
late at the sides, with 
^ two hairy appendages; 
filament short 

At B 1, is a magni- 
fied stamen,t with the 
filament bearded at the 
base ; the anther is two- 
lobed, reniform. B 2 
. shows the two cells in 
' ^ each lobe, which is cut 
horizontally. 
At C,J the three fila- 
ments are distinct at the base, and connected at the upper part ; an- 
thers, adnate, linear, twisting. 

At D,§ the anther is sagittate, the filament bent, and glandular in 
the middle, (at a.) 

At E, is a stamen of the Thy vie, (family of the Labiatae ;) the 
lobes of the anthers c, are divergent ; a, is the filament, 6, the con- 
nective of the anthers. 

AtF, is a stamen of the Laurits ; a, cordate, pedicelled glands ; fc, 
pubescent filament ; c, anther opening by four valves, throwing out 
pollen. 

At G, is a stamen of the genus Latend^da; the anthers are reni- 
form, cilicate, opening transversely, lobes confluent at the summit, 
divergent at the base. 

At H, a stamen of the genus Begonia ; the filament is enlarged at 
the summit ; the two lobes of the anther a, a, adnate at the sides, 
parallel distant 

♦ Of the Cerinihe major^ (family of the BoraginesB.) 
t Of the Tradescantia virginica. 
t Of the Cucumber family. 
S Of the Linden family. 

Anther — Explain Fij;. bl 
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PisHU. 

In the centre of the flower stands the pistil, an organ essential to 
the continued existence of the plant Like the stamens, the pistils 
vary in number in different plants, some having but one, and others 
hundreds. Linnaeus founded the orders of his first twelve classes 
on the number of these organs. When they are more than ten, he 
did not rely upon their number, which in this case is found to vary 
in individuals of the same genus. 

The pistil consists of three parts, the germ, style, and stigma. It 
may be compared to a pillar; the germ, (Fig. 82, a,) corresponding 
to the base; the style (6,) to the shaft; and the stigma (c,) to the 
capital. 

^ Fig. 82. The figure 3t(g) represents the pistil of 

£h "30 the poppy, the germ or base is very large ; 

^TT- ^ ^«v^. y^^ ^jj perceive that the style is want- 

ing, and the stigma is sessile, or placed 
immediately on the germ. The ^le is 
not an essential part, but the stigma and 
germ are never wanting; so that these 

fl f% ^^9^^ ^^^ parts, as in the poppy, often consti- 
'a JPf^ ^^B ^^^ ^ pistil. 

^^ ^1^ Germ. The^erm, or ot?ary, contains the 

rudiments of the fruit, or (ovules,) yet in 
an embryo state. A distinction is to be made between the germ 
here spoken of, and the germ of the bud.* This germ in the flower, 
is the future fruit, though in passing to maturity it undergoes a great 
change. You would scarcely believe that the pumpkin was once but 
the germ of a small yellow flower. The germ is said to be superior, 
when placed above the calyx, as in the strawberry ; inferior, when 
below it, as in the apple. The figure of the germ is roundish in some 
plants, cordate and angled in otherfr)* but its various forms can bet- 
ter be learned by observation than description. 

t^tyle. This, like the filament, is sometimes wanting; when pres- 
ent, it proceeds from the germ, and bears the stigma on its summit 
It is usually long and slender, of a cylindriical form, consisting of 
bundles of fibres, which transmit to the germ, from tne stigma, the 
fertilizing pollen. 

Stigma, This word signifies perfecting. The stigma is the top of 
the pistil, and always present ; if the style be wanting, it is placed 
upon the germ, and said to be sessile, as in the tulip. The stigma is 
''^rious in size and form ; sometimes it is a round head ; sometimes 
noUow and ^ping, more especially when the flower is in its highest 
perfection ; it is generally downy, and always more or less moist, 
with a peculiar, viscid fluid. 

You have, in the following page, a representation of the pistils of 
•everal different genera of plants, most of which are magni- 

* In strict scientific language, the base of the pistil is the ovart/t and the genn of the 
imd is the gemma. * 

Pistil, situation and number— Orders founded upon the pistil— Parts of the pistil— 
Germ— Style— Stigma. 
7* 
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fied. Fig. 83, A, shows the 
pistil of the Cynoglossum. 
The style is cylindric ; stig- 
ma depressed or flattened at 
the top. Four ovaries or ru- 
diments of seeds. 

B, shows the pistil of the 
Tournefortii. The stigma 
is hemispherical, sub^es* 
sile, surrounded with a 
a glandular hood, a. C, shows 
the pistil of the Helitropi- 
um: a, four. ovaries,^ two of 
which only are visible in the 
cut; 6, a short style; c, a 
conical, four-parted stig- 
ma. 

D, shows a pistil of the genus Cucumis; a, is the ovary adhering to 
the calyx ; 6, three abortive stamens ; c, cylindric style ; d^ three- 
lobed stigmas. 

E, pistil of the Rumex genus ; a, a, plumose stigmas. 

IJst of4ht Stamens and Pistils. 

In a former part of our Lectures, it was observed that the stamens 
and pistils were necessary to the perfection of the fruit ; we will 
now explain to you the manner in which they conduce to this impor- 
tant object ;' as you are now acquainted with the different organs 
and their names, you are prepared to understand the explanation. 

The pollen, which, in most flowers, is a kind of farina, or yellow 
-dust, is thrown out by the bursting of the anther, which takes place 
in a certain stage of the flower. The pollen is very curiously form- 
ed ; although appearing like little particles of dust, upon examining 
it with a microscope it is found to be composed of innumerable or- 
gianized corpuscles.* These little bodies, though usually yellow, are 
sometimes white, red, blue, <fec. In order to observe them well, it is 
necessary to put them upon water ; the moisture, by swelling them, 
renders their true form perceptible. They are oblong in the Um- 
belliferous plants, globular in the Syngenesious, and triangular in 
some others. In some their surface is smooth, in others armed with 
little points. They are connected together by minute threads, as in 
the honeysucklis, &c. These particles of pollen thus placed upon 
water, swell with the moisture until they burst; a liquid matter is tnen 
thrown out, and, expanding upon the surface of the water, appears 
like a light cloud. 

' Fig. 84. The figure represents the pollen of seve- 

J21 yb ll^jMfc.^ A^ ^^^ different kinds of plants as seen under 
CgPgK| ^ wv 2 ^ magnifier, when placed upon water. At 
igi %r iUffy ^^ jg g^ grain of pollen of one of the Mal- 

lows-like plants, it is globular, hispid. At 
6, the erain of the pollen is four-lobed. 
This belongs to the Orchis family. At c, is 
the pollen of the Aster. At d, is the pollen 
of the Hibiscus, globular, muricated. At c, 
is the pollen of the Nasturtium ; angular. At /, is the pollen of the 
honeysuckle. 

♦ Little bodies or particles of matter. 
Explain Fig. 83— Use of the Btament and pistils— Description of the pollen. 
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If yon have paid attention to what has been said respecting the 
pollen, you perceive that wonders exist in nature, which are entire- 
ly unperceived by a careless observer. Who coiQd have imafi^ned 
that the yellow dust seen upon the lily or tulip, and scarcely visible 
upon many other flowers, exhibited appearances so interesting ? It 
ie in part to show you the almost unlimited extent of the field of ob- 
servation, in the works of nature, that we have dwelt upon this subject. 

Another piurpose, and one more connected with our present de- 
eign, in calling your attention to this subject, is to show the use of 
the pollen in the vegetable economy. You have seen the effect of 
moisture upon the pollen ; you will recollect that the stigma was 
said to be imbued with a liquid substance, and that the anther, when 
ripe, throws out the pollen by the spontaneous opening of its lids or 
valves ; the pollen coming m contact with the moist stigma, each 
little sack explodes, and the subtle penetrating substance which it 
contains, being absorbed by the stigma, passes through minute pores 
into the germ.. 

In the germ are seeds formed, but these seeds require the agency 
of the pollen to bring them to the perfection necessary for producing 
their species. You perceive now why the stamens and pistils are so 
essential to the perfection of a plant. Nature does not form a beau- 
tiful flower, and then leave it to perish without any provision for 
a future plant ; but in every vegetable provides for the renewal of 
the same. 

The real use of stamens and pistils was long a subject of dispute 
among philosophers, tiU Linnaeus explained it beyond a possibihty of 
doubt ; these organs have from the most remote antiquity been con- 
sidered of great importance in perfecting the fruit. The Date 
palm, which was cultivated by the ancients, Dears stamens and pis- 
tils on separate trees ; the Greeks discovered, that in order to have 
good fruit it was necessary to plant the two kinds of trees near to- 
gether, and that without this assistance, the dates had no kernel, and 
were not good for food. 

In the East, at the present day, those who cultivate palms select 
tree^ with pistillate flowers, as these alone bear fruit When the 
plant is in blossom, the peasants gather branches of the wild palm- 
trees, with staminate flowers, and strew the pollen over their culti- 
vated trees. 

Pistillate flowers are called fertile, staminate, infertile flowers. 

As moisture causes the pollen to explode, rains and heavy dews 
are sometimes injurious to plants; the farmer fears wet weather 
while his corn is in blossom. Nature has kindly ordered that most 
flowers should either fold their petals together, or hang down their 
heads when the sun does not shine 5 thus protecting the pollen from 
injury. 

The fertilization of the fig is said to be accomplished by insects. 
In this singular plant, the fruit encloses the flower 5 it is, at first, a 
Hollow receptacle, lined, with mziny flowers, seldom both stamens 
md pistils in the same fig. This receptacle has a small opening at 
•jie summit. The seeds are fertilized by certain little flieSj flutter- 
ng from one fig to the other, and thus carrying the pollen from the 
staminate to the pistillate flowers. 

Although the fertilization of plants, where the stamens and pistils 
ire on separate flowers, depends a little upon chance, the favoura- 

Use of the pollen in the vegetable economy— Real use of the stamens and pistils un- 
410 wn till the time of Linnaeus— Cultivation of plants in the East— Flowers fold their 
•/etals ^n wet weathers-Fertilization of the fig— Various methods by which nature coa 
sys pollen to the pistillate plants- 
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ble chances are so numerous, that it is hardly possible, in the order 
of nature, that a pistillate plant should remain unfertilized. The 
particles of the pollen are light and abundant, and the butterflies, 
honey-bees, and other insects, transport them from flower to flower. 
The winds also assist in executing the designs of nature. 
The pollen of the Pines and Firs, moved by winds, may be seen 
nsinff like a cloud above the forests ; the particles being dissemina- 
ted, fall upon the pistillate flowers, and rolling within their scaly en- 
velopes, rertilize the germs. 

A curious fact is stated by an Italian writer, viz. that in places 
about forty miles distant, grew two palm-trees, the one without sta 
mens, the other without pistils ; neither of them bore seed for many 
years ; but in process of time, they grew so tall as to tower above 
all the objects near them. The wind, thus meeting with no obstruc- 
tion, waflied the pollen to the pistillate flowers, which, to the aston 
ishment of all, began to produce fruit 

The number ofplants in which the pistils and stamens are on dif- 
ferent flowers, is few, compared to those which have these important 
organs enclosed within the same corolla; as in our herbaceous 
plants, and the trees of hot countries^ whose leaves being always 
present, might impede the passage ot the pollen from other trees. 
On the contrary, the trees of cold climates have generally the sta- 
mens and pistils on separate flowers, blossoming before the leaves 
come forth, and in a windy season of the year. Those which blos- 
som later, as the oak, are either peculiarly frequented by insects, or 
like the numerous kinds of firs, have leaves so little in the way, and 
pollen so excessively abundant, that it can scarcely fail of gaining 
access to the pistillate flower. 

In all cases the pollen and stigma are in perfection at the same 
time ; in those flowers where the stamens and pistils are together, 
and of an equal length, some are drooping and some erect, bui 
where the stamens are longer than the pistil, the flower is usually 
erect ; where they are shorter, the flower is pendent ; nature thus 
provides for the fertilization of the germ by the fall of the farina upon 
the stigma. 

'^ Fig. 85, at A, re- 

presents a flowei 
of the genus Eu- 
phorbia.* It is mo- 
noecious ; in the 
centre of the peri- 
anth, a, is the infer- 
tile flower, consist- 
ing of several dou- 
ble stamens, c c, 
upon jointed fila- 
ments, (Id, 6, is the 
fertile flower, with 
a petal-like stigma. 
At B, is the same 
flower before blos- 
soming; it is le- 
presented as cut 

^ ♦ KupnoMiA t'fjyrtco.— Mirbel. 

Facts stated by an Italian writer— Trees of hot countries have mostly stamens and 
pistUs on the same corolla— Trees of cold countries have the stamens and pistils on 
separate flowers— Methods by which the objects of nature are accomplished— Explain 
Pig. 85. 
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veitically, In order to show its internal structure at this perioc* The 
Figure at C, shows the same flower after its fertilization. Before the 
maturity of the blossom, the pistil was above the stamens, as seen at 
B. At the expansion of the perianth it was below the stamens, as at 

A, b ; — resuming its erect position, we see the pistil at C, its germ 
having become 4i fruit filled with swelling seeds. 

pig^ 86. ^^ *^® Laurel (Kalmia) the ten sta- 

mens are confined by their anthers in 
ten cavities of the five-parted, monopet- 
alous corolla. When the flower is in a 
' state of maturity, the anthers suddenly 
spring from their confinement, and scat- 
^^^^^ b1 / ^ ^ ( ter their pollen upon the stigma. Fig. 
^ ^"^-^ ^ A— ■aJ 86, at A, represents the flower as it a^ 

pears before its perfect expansion; 9t 

B, it is seen as it appears after that period. 

Interesting as is the subject of the various means, contrived by 
Providence, fof the continuation of the vegetable tribes, the limits of 
oiu* work" will not permit us to extend our inquiries in this depart- 
ment of our science. But if there are any who hold Botany to be a 
triffing science, let them examine into the grand principles which it 
develops, unfolding to the view of man the workings of Creative 
wisdom in one vast domain of nature. Not that we presume to say 
this wisdom is yet fiiUy understood ; the greatest Botanist, in the 
midst of his discoveries, must experience a feeling of humiliation at 
his own ignorance of nature. Facts that when discovered seem so 
simple, that we wonder a child should not have discovered them, 
have eluded the research of great men ; — and at this moment philo- 
sophers are groping for truths, which in due time will be elicited and 
incorporated into the elements of science to be learned and under 
stood by children. « 




LECTURE XIV. 

INFLORESCENCE — RECEPTACLE. 

Having given our particular attention to the important uses of the 
stamens and pistils, we shall now proceed to consider the various 
wavs in which flowers grow upon their stalks ; this is called their 
inflorescence^ or mode of flowering. 

Jnjloresctnce, 

We are now to consider the corolla or flower under three aspects : 

With respect to the organs which it contains. 

The branches which support it 

The flowers which are near it, or which grow on the same pe- 
duncle. 

1st. T^c corolla with respect to the organs which it contains. 

The corolla, when it is monopetalous, supports the stamens ; the 

number of which in this case always corresponds to the number of 

divisions of the limb ofthe corolla. When the corolla is polypeta- 

lous, the stamens are inserted upon the calyx or upon the receptacle ; 

- - --' 

Explain Fig. 8»— Inflorescence— Flower considered under three aapects— What is 
^ Mid of the corolla with respect to the organs which it contains? 
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their number is then usually double the number of petaU ; as in the 
pink, which hasten stamens and five petals. When inidrted 6anea//t 
the germ or base of the pistil, the corolla is said to be hypo-gynotts, 
(underneath the style, or inferior ;) as in the stramonium. When it 
is inserted into the calyx and surrounds the germ, as in the currant, 
it is said to be peri-gynous, (around the style, or enveloping it.) 
When the corolla is inserted wpcm the germ, as in the trumpet-honey* 
suckle, it is said to be epi-gynous^ (upon the germ, or superior.) 

2d. The corolla with respect to the branches which support it. 

The disposition of flowers upon their branches is analogous to 
that of leaves ; thus, flowers are either radical^ coming fi!-om the root, 
or cauline^ coming from the stem ; they are peduncle or sessile, soli- 
tary, scattered, or opposite, alternate or a^vitlary. Sometimes they 
are unilateral, growing on one side of the branch ; and sometimes 
fiased equally upon all parts of the pedimcle, and pointing iji diflfereait 
directions. '* 

3d. The corolla with respect to the flowers which sm'imind it^ or 
which grow on the same peduncle. ** ' ' . \ 

The different modes of division of the common pedttriiSfe', into 
lesser peduncles or supports, cause a ^eat difference in the appear- 
ance and situation of flowers, and exhibit a variety of forms of in- 
florescence. The green part which comes from the stem and sup- 
ports the flower, is called the peduncle ; sometimes it is called the 
foot-stalk of the flower or fruit The divisions of the peduncle are 
called pedicels. 

When the plant is one-flowered, the flower is usually inserted at 
the end of the stem; the peduncle in that case is scarcely distinct 
from the stem. 

The most common kinds of infloi-escence are as follows: 

Fig. 87. 




1st Whorl, (Fig. 87,) an assemblage of 
flowers surrounding the stem, or its branch- 
es, constitutes a whorl, or ring ; this is seen 
in mint and many of the labiate plants. 
Flowers which grow in this manner, are 
said to be verticulate, from the Latin verto, 
to turn. Leaves surrounding the stem in 
a similar manner, are said to oe stellate^ oi 
star-like. 



What 18 said of the corolla with respect to the branches which support it ?-— With 
Ksspeot to the flowers which surround itl^Who^ 
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8d. Raceme^ (Fig. 88, a,) consists of numerous flowers, each on 
its own stalk, and all arranged on one common peduncle, as in the 
locust and currant 

3d. Panicle^ (Fig. 88, 6,) bears the flowers in a kind of loose, sub- 
divided bunch or cluster, without any regular order ; as in the oat. 
and some other grasses. A panicle contracted into a compact, somcv 
what ovate form, as in the lilac, is called a thyrse^ as a bunch of grapes. 






'Vi^ i^. 



^ig. 88. 




4th. 
from the 



Spike^ (Fig. 89, a,) this is an assemblage of flowers arising 
tie sides of a common stem ; the flowers are sessile or with 

very short peduncles; as the 
grasses and mullein. A spike 
IS generally erect. The lowest 
flowers usually blossom and 
fade before the upper ones ex- 
pand. When the flowers in a 
spike are crowded very close, 
an ear is formed, as in Indian 
com, 

5th. Umbel, (Fig. 89, 6,) con- 
sists of several flower-stalks, 
of nearly equal length, spread- 
ing out from a common cen- 
tre, like the rays of an umbrel- 
la, bearing flowers on their 
summits ; as fennel and carrot 



Fig. 89. 
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6th. Cyme^ (Fie. 90, c,) resembles an umbel in having Its common 
stalks all spring from one centre, but differs in having those stalk* 



irregularly subdivided ; as the snowball and elder. 



Fig. 90. 




Corym5, (Fig. 90, a,) or false umbel ; when the peduncles rise 
eights above the main stem, but the lower ones being 



7th. 
from different heiglfi 
longer, they form nearly a level or convex top; as the yarrowr 

8th. Fascicle, (Fig. 90, 6,) flowers on little stalks variously insert- 
ed and subdivided, collected into a close bundle, nearly level at the 
top ; as the sweet-william ; it resembles a corymb, but the flowers 
are more densely clustered. 

9th. Head, (Fig. 90, c,) or tuft, has sessile flowers heaped together 
in a globular form ; as in the clover, and button bush, (cephalanthtis.) 
10th. Ament or catkin, is an assemblage of 
flowers, composed of scales and stamens, or 
pistils arranged along a common thread-like re- 
ceptacle, as in the chestnut and willow; this, 
though described under the divisions of the 
calyx, is only a mode of inflorescence. The 
scales of the ament are properly the calyxes ; the 
whole aggregate, including scales, stamens or 
pistils, and filiform receptacle, constitutes the 
ament. At Fig. 91, is the representation of the 
ament of the poplar, containing pistillate flowers ; 
this is oblong, loosely imbricated, and cylindri- 
cal ; the calyx is a flat scale, with deep-fringed 
partings. At 6, is a representation of the fertile 
or pistillate flower ; the calyx or bract is a little 
below the corolla, which is cup-shaped, of one 
petal, and crowned with an egg-shaped, pointed 
germ; the germ is superior, and bears four, 
(sometimes eight) stipnas. 
The staminate ament resembles the pistillstte. except that its co- 
rolla encloses eight stamens, but no pistil. The poplar is in the 
class Dicscia, because the pistillate and staminate flowers are on 




Cyine-<kuyiDb— FasoicI*^Heftd— AmoDt. 
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dififerent trees ; and of (he order Octandria, becatue its barren flow* 
ers have eight stamens. 



Fig. 92, 




lltfa^ Spadix, is an assem- . 
blage of flowers growing upon 
a common receptacle, and 
surrounded by a spatha or 
sheath. At Fig. 92, A, a, is a 
representation of the blossom 
of the wild turnip, {arum ;) a 
represents the spatha, which 
is erect, sheathing, oblong, 
convolute at the base, h ; and 
it is compressed above and 
below the middle; c, repre- 
sents the spadix, which, from 
its club-shaped appearance, is 
called clavi-form, (from clavoj 
a club.) 

At Bj is the spadiK divested 
of the spatha ; a, is tlie clavi- 
form summit ; 6, a ring of fila- 
ments without anthers; c, a 
ring of sessile anthers ; d, a 
dense ring of pistillate flowers 
with sessile stigmas; each 
germ produces a one-celled^ globular berry. This plant is of the 
class Monoecia, bc;cause its staminate and pistillate flowers are sep- 
arate, but yet grow on the same plant ; 'it is in the order Polyandria, 
because its stamens are numerous. 

Receptacle. 

The receptacle is tfie extremity of the pedimcle, it is also called 
the clinanthe,* from Arhnc, bed, and anthos, flower ; at first it sup- 
ports the flower, and afterward the fruit. As this is its only use, it 
may properly be considered in connexion with the organs of fruc- 
tification. In simple flow^is, as the tulip, the receptacle is scarcely 
to be distinguished from the peduncle, but in compound flowers it is 
expanded, and fiimishes a support for the flowers and fruit Recep- 
tacles are of various kinds ; as, ^ • ' 

1st Proper, which supports but one flower, as in the violet 
and lily. 

2d. Common^ which si^ports many florets, the assemblage of 
which forms an aggregate or compound flower, as in the sunflower 
and dandelion. The common receptacle presents a great variety 
of forms; as concave^ convex, flat, conical, or spherical. In the fig it 
is concave, and constitutes#the fruit As to its surface, the recep- 
tacle is punctate, as in the daisy ; Tiairy, a& in the thistle ; naked, as 
in the dandelion ; chaffy, as in the chamomile ; it is pulpy in the 
strawberry, and dry in most plants. 

3d. Rachia, is the filiform receptacle which connects the florets in 
a spike, as in a head of wheat 

Our examination of the flower is now completed. « We shall, in 
our next lecture, proceed to consider the change which takes place, 
after the bloom and beauty of the plant have faded. We shall 
find that organs, at firsj scarcely perceptible, begin to develop 
* Sometimes torus^ from the Latin, signifying bed. ^ 

Spadix— Rec^ucle— What is the proper receptacle 7— Whut the common V-Whaf 
it the rachia 1 
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themselves, until the character of the fruit is fully exhibited* So in 
the heart of youth, the germs of virtue or vice may, for a while, be 
apparently dormant and inactive, but growing more vigorous and 
powerful, they at length unfold themsel^s, and reveal either a cha- 
racter matured into what is lovely and desirable, or marked with 
qualities of a disagreeable and deleterious nature. 



LECTURE XV. 

THE raUIT — ^PERICARP — PARTS OP THE PERICARP — LINNJEUS's CLASSIFICATIOIt 

OP FRUITS — MIHBEL's CLASSIFICATION OP FRUITS. 

The Fruit, 

The fhiit is composed of two principal parts, the pericarp and 
seed. The term pericarp -is derived from peri around, and karpos 
seed or fruit \ it signifies surrounding the sped. All that in any fruit 
which is not the seed belongs to the pericarp. 

Let us now inquire into the progress of the fruit from' its first ap- 
pearance in the germ to its mature state. When you analyze a 
flower, you often jBid it necessary to ascertain the number of cells 
contained in the germ. In making this examination, what appear- 
ance does the interior of the germ present, when exposed by cutting 
it horizontally ? You see there minute bodies of a pale green col- 
our, and an apparently homogeneous nature: each of these is called 
an ovule,* and their outer covering, an ovary. These ovules, before 
the fertilization of the germ by the pollen, are [Scarcely perceptible ; 
after this period, and the fading of the corolla, the ovules increase 
in size, and the embryo and other parts which constitute the seed 
become manifest. The ovary, enlarges with the growth of the ovules ; 
the use of this covering " 3 not confined to the mere protection of the 
seeds from injury, but it is furnished with glands, which secrete such 
juices as are necessary for the growth and development of the 
ovules. As the ovary becomes more mature, it takes the name of 
vericarp. Pericarps in their growth become either woody or pulpy ; 
the latter absorb oxygen gas and throw off carbonic acid ; saccha- 
rine juices are elaborated in their cellular integument. In another 
stage, the pulpy substance passes through a slight fermehtation, the 
organization is disturbed, the juices sour, the pulp decomposes, and 
putrefaction ensues. Such is the change which you may see in 
pulpy fruits during their progress towards maturity and subsequent 
decay. 

- - Parts of the Pericarp. 

The germ being fertilized, the parts of the flower which are not 
necessary for the growth of the fruit, usuailly fade, and either fall 
off or wither away. The pericarp and seed continue to enlarge 
until they arrive at perfection. Every kind of fruitf you Can behold 
has been once but the germ of a flower. The size of fruit is, not 
usually proportioned to that of the vegetable which produced it- 
The pumpkin and goturd grow upon slender herbaceous plants, 
while the large oak produces but an acorn. 

* Prom 09um,%n egg. 

f The term fruit, in common language, is limited to pulpy fruits which are proper 
fo; tbod ; but in a botanical sense, the fruit includes the seeds and^pericarps of alWe* 
getables. . 

Fruit, the two principal parts— Derivation and signification of the word pericarp— 
Ovulea-^pvary— "use of the ovary— Its name in a mature state— Pulpy pericarps- 
Germ— Size of th« fruit not in proportion to the plant that produces it. 
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fn some fruits tlto- pericarp seems to consist ofthi'ee parts — 

1st The epicarp,* the skin of the fruit, or membranous part which 
surrounds it, and which is a l^ind of epidermis ; 

2d. Th^ sarcoearp,^ a part more or less fleshy, corky or coriace- 
ous, often scarcely perceptible, and covered by the epicarp , 

3d. The enchcarp^i an internal membrane of the fruit, which lines 
the cavity, and by its fcdds forms the partitions and cells.* 

In the peach, for example, the skin is the epicarp j the pulpy, cel- 
lular substance which absorbs the juices of the fruit is the sarco- 
carp: the shell which encloses the kernel, deprived of moisture, and 
rendered dry and tough, is the endocarp. The endocarp is also call- 
ed the putamen, , 

In most fruits the pericarp consists of the following parts ; 

1st. Valves or external pieces, which form the sides of the seed 
vessels. If a pericarp is formed of but one, it is univalved ; the 
chestnut is of this kind. A pericarp with two valves is said to be 
bivalved, as a pea-pod. The pericarp of the violet is trivalved; that 
of the stramonium (jiiodrivalved. Most valves separate easily when 
the fruit is ripe ; this separation is known by the term dehiscence. 

2d. Sutures or seams, are lines which show the union of valves ; at 
these seams the valves separate in the mature stage of the plant; 
they are very distinct in the pea-pod, which has two sutures. 

3d. Partitions or dissepiments, are internal membranes which di- 
vide the pericarp into different cells; these are longitudinal when- 
they extend from the base to the summit of the pericarp ; they are 
transverse when they extend from -one side to the other. 

4th. Column or Columella, the axis of the fruit ; this is the central 
point of union of the partitions of the seed vessels ; it may be seen 
distinctly in the core of an apple. 

5th. Cells, are divisions made by the dissepiments, and contain 
the seeds ; their number is seldom variable in the same genus of 
plants, and therefore serves as an important generic distinction. 

6th. Recepta>cle of the fruit, is that part of the pericap to which'the 
seed remains attached until its perfect maturity; this organ, by 
means of connecting fibres, conveys to the seed, for its nourishment, 
juices elaborated by the pericarp. 

Some plants are destitute of a pericarp, as in the labiate flowers, 
compound flowers, and grasses ; in these cases the seeds lie in the 
bottom of the calyx, which performs the otfice of a pericarp. 

lAnneeuB^s Division of Pericarps. 

Linnaeus made a division of fruits into nine classes, viz.: Capsule, 
Silique, Legume, Follicle, Drupe, Nut, Pome, Berry, and Strobilum. 

1st Capsule, a little chest or casket; this is a hollow pericarp 
which opens spontaneously by pores, as the poppy, or by valves, as 
the pink.* The internal divisions of the capsule are called cells ; 
these are the chambers appropriated for the reception of the seeds ; 
according to the number of these cells, the capsule is one-celled, two- 
celled, &c. The membranes by which the capsule is divided into 
cells are called dissepiments, or partitions; these partitions are 
either parallel to the valves or contrary. The^columella is ihe cen- 
tral pillar in a capsule ; and is the part which connects the several 
Internal partitions with the seed. It takes its rise from the recep- 

♦ Prom cjpi, upon, and karpos^ fruit 

t From ggrx, flesh, and kdrpos^ fruit, r t From «mto, within, and karpos^ fruit, 

Epicarp— Sarocarp— Endocarp— Valves— SutT»e»— Partitions ordiaaepimenta— Co- 
ramn—Cella— Receptacle of the pericarp— Pericarp sometimes wanting— I inntPtis's 
oivinon of pericarps— Capsule* 
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tacle, and has the seed fixed to it, all around. Ih one-celled cap* 
sales this is jwanting. (For the capsule, see Fig. 94.) 

2(1. SiLiQUE or Siliqua, is a two-valved pericarp or pod, with the 
seeds attached alternately to its opposite edge, as mustard and radish. 
The proper silique is two-celled, being furnished with a partition 
which runs, the whole length of this Kind of pericarp ; there are . 
some exceptions to this, as in the celandine. Silicle^ (siliculfi. a 
little pod,) is distinguished by being shorter than the silique, as in 
the pepper-grass. This difference in the form of the silique and 
silicle, is the foundation of the distinction in the orders of the class 
Tetradynamia, * 

3d. Legume is a pericarp of two valves, with the seeds attached 
only to one sidure, or seam, as the pea. In this circumstance it dif- 
fers from the silique, which has its seeds affixed to both sutures. The 
word pod is used in common language for both these species of pe- 
ricarp. Plants which produce the legume, are called leguminous. The 
greater number 'of these plants are in the class Diadelphia. The 
tamarind is a legume filled with pulp, in which the seeds are lodged. 

4th. Follicle is a one-valved pericarp, which opens longitudinally 
on one side, having its seed loose within it; that is, not bound to the 
suture. We have examples of this in the dog's-bane, {Apocyimm^) 
which has a double follicle, and in the milk-weed, (Asclepias,) 

6th. Drupe, (Fig. 101,) a stone fruit, is a kind of pericarp which 
has no valve, and contains a nut or stone, within which there is a 
kernel. The drupe is mostly ^a moist, succulent fruit, as in the plum, 
cherry, and peach. The nut or stone within the drupe, is a kind of 
woody cup, commonly cqjitaining a single kernel, called the nucleus; 
the hard shell, thus enveloping the kernel, is called the puiamen j the 
stone of a cherry or peach, may furnish an example. 

6th. Nut, is a seed covered with a shell resembling the capsule in 
some respects, and the drupe in others ; as the walnut, chestnut, &c. 

7th. Pome, (Fig. 102,) is a pulpy pericarp without valves, but con- 
taining a membranous capsule, with a number of cells which con- 
tain the seeds. This species t)f pericarp has no external opening or 
valve. The apple, pear, quince, gourd, the cucumber and melon, 
• furnish us with examples of this kind of pericarp. With respect to 
form, the pome is oblong, ovate^ globular, &c., the form of fruits be- 
ing much varied by climate and soil. Every child knows that apples 
are not uniform in their size or figure ; with respect to the number 
of cells also, the apple is variable. 

8th. Be^ry, (Fig. 104,) is a succulent, pulpy pericarp, without 
valves, and containing naked seeds, or seeds with no other covering 
than the pulp which surrounds them ; the seeds in the berry are 
sometimes dispersed promiscuously through the pulpy substance, but 
are more generally placed upon receptacles within the pulp. A com- 
pound berry consists of several single berries, each containing a seed 
united together ; as in the mulberry, (Fig. 10?.) Each of the sepa- 
rate parts is called an acinus, or grain. The orange and lemon are 
berries with a thick coat There are some kinds of berries, usually 
so called, that, according to the botanical definition of a berry, seem 
scarce entitled to the name ; for the pulp is not properly a part of 
the fi:-uit, but originates from some other organ. In the mulberry, >the 
calyx becomes coloured and very juicy, surrounded by seeds like a 
real berry. What is commonly called the berry in the strawberry, 
is but a pulpy receptacle studded with naked seeds. In tho fig, the 

Silioue— Legume— Follicle— Drupe— Net— Poirie— Berry— Compound Be rry—Aci 
Au»— Orange and lemon— Mulberry. 
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whole fruit is a juicy calyx, or common receptacle, containing in 
Its cavity innumerable florets, each of which has a proper calyx of 
its own, which becoming pulpy invests the seed, (Fig. 107.) The pa- 
per mulberry of Chin^ is an intermediate genus between the mul- 
berry and fig, resembling a fig laid open, but without anypuJp in the 
common receptacle. 

9tii. Strobilu^, (Fig. 105,) is a catkin or ament hardened and en- 
larged into a seed vessel, as in the pine ; this is called an aggregate^ 
or compound pericarp. In the most perfect examples of this kindol 
fc^t, the seeds are closely enveloped by the scales, as by a capsule. 
3 Strobiluiii is of various forms, as conical, oblong, round, or ovate. 
he intelligent student will now perceive how much instruction 
^ be derived from the study of the various kinds of fruits. And, 
mgh the rich gifts of God in this department of nature may be 
iken of by the creatures of his bounty, with the relish which he 
y enables us to enjoy, still we cannotbut feel, that in the enjoy- 
t arising from the philosophical contemplation of these His 
works, there is an exercise of higher and nobler /acuities. The ex- 
ternal sense is "of the earth, earthy," the mental enjoyment may be 
shared with us by angels. The blessedness of heaven, we have rea- 
son to believe, will in pa^-t consist in studying and admiring the wis- 
dom of God, as displayed in the works of his hand. 



^ MJRBEL'S CLASSIFICATION OF FRUITS, OR PERICARPS. 

The following classification of fruits, by one of the most eminent 
botanists of the age, is given foj: the more advanced pupil. It is not 
Introduced as being a part of the elements of Botany. The teacher 
will do well, therefore, to pass over the remainder of this lecture, 
leaving the pupil to read it at leisure, or to study it in the course of 
a reviewing lesson. 

Mirbel has divided the fruits of all phenogamous plants into two 
classes ; 1st, Gymnocarpes, which include all such as are not masked 
or covered by any organ, which conceals their true character. 2d, 
Angiocarpes, which include aD fruits covered by any organ, which 
disguise^ them from observation. 

CLASS I. GYMNOCARPES. 
Fruits not covered. 
Order 1st. Carcerulares, (from career, a prison,) simple fruits, 
without valvesj and which never open spontaneously. This order 
includes the fruits of iiijr}^f.7if!swus plants, of the grasses, &c. 

Cypsela,* (from Kupselion, a cof- 
fer.) The pericarp is one-celled, 
one-seeded, adhering; the seed is 
erect, with the radicle pointing 1o 
the hilum ; it is monocephalous, and 
crowned by the border of the calyx, 
prolonged in scales, in ridges, or an 
egret. Figure 93 represents a peri- 
carp of this genus ; it is of t:^e syn- 
genesious family; the pericarp (a) 
is turbinate, ^shaped like a top ;) its 
surface is punescent and mr/Towed ; 

♦ This is the ocAeniitTn, or acine, of some writers. 

Strawberry— Fij?— Paper mulberry— Strobilum— Into what two classes has Mirbe 
divided fruits ?— Describe the order Carcerulares— Describe the genus Cypsela. 
8* . ' 
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it is indehiscent, (not opening when ripe ;) monospermous^ (having one 
seed ;) the egret (c) is sessile and plurmse, and- the embryo is dico- 
tyledonous and fleshy. At 6, is the same pericarp, cut longitudinally, , 
and exposing an inner half of one of the cotyledons. In this genus 
are the pericarps of the Dandelion, the Oyster-plant, Lettuce, &c. 

Cerion;* in this genus the embryo is situated upon the side of the 
oerisperm ; cotyledon one, large and fleshy. The germ is cK thecl 
with a pileole;1i the radicles are contained in coleorhizes. The fruit 
of Indian-corn wheat, of the grasses and rice, are found here. 

Carcerulaix the characters of this genus are variable; it includes 
all fruits of the order Carcerulares, which do not come within the 
two preceding genera; the buckwheat, elm, and. rhubarb, are ex- 
amples. 

Order 2d. Capsulares, simple fruits, having 
capsules which open when in a mature state ; 
they have their origin from a single ovary^ 
free, or adhering to the calyx; tney have 
valves, and consequently sutures, and open by 
the separation of the valves. 

Capsule. You see here, (Fig. 94,) a capsu- 
lar fruit ; it is the seed of the martagon-lily, 
(Lilium martagonf) «, represents the cap- 
sule open, as it appears in a mature state ; 6, 
the same cut transversely, showing the seeds. 
AHcapsular fruits which do not belong to the 
other genera in Uiis order, are here included. 
They are monocephalous, as in the lily, orpo^ 
lycephalous, as in Nigella ; they do not adhere 
to the calyx, and have one or many cells. 

Legume^ is an irregular, bivalve, elonga- 
ted pericarp; it is monocephalous, free, the 
two valves joined by two sutures, an upper 
and lower; it contains seeds in one cell, a placenta along the 
lower suture. The embryo has two cotyledons, and a radicle bor- 
dering on the hilum. The legume is sabre-form in the bean ; cylin- 
dric in the Cassia, compound in the pea, and articulated in Hedy- 
sarum, where it is called a loment 

Fig. 95, a, repre- 
sents the fruit of the 
Afitragalits ; it is 
swollen; the cell is 
longitudinal ; b is the 
same legume cut 
transversely in order 
Fig. 95. .p-***' to show the two cells. 

Silique, a bivalved pericarp, peculiar to the CrucifercBy having its 
seeds attached to both the upper and lower valves. The silique is 
divided by a longitudinal partition, formed by the dilated placenta, 
and bearing the seeds. 

• The same as caryopais. 

t For an illustration of these terms, see plate 116, with its explanation, or the fo- 
eabulary., 
t This includes what some call tlie utricle^ others the 9cUrantkiuit or «anu»ra. 

Cerion— Carcerula—Order Capsulares— Genus Capsule— Legume— SiUqiiA. 
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Fig. 96. 




FiR. 97. 




Fig. 96, a, represents a 
silique, the fruit of the 
8INAPIS alba, (white mus- 
tard;) this is said to be 
rostratey terminating like 
a bird's beak, b, repre- 
sents a globular seed; c, 
the same magnified ; d, 
shows the seed dividing^ 
and the embryo making 
its appearance. The HHcula is a variety of the same genus. 

Pyxides, (from puxifi, a box ;) it 
has two valves, an upper and lower, 
the latter is attached to the recepta- 
I cle, while the former opens like the 
lid of a box. This genus may be 
illustrated by the fruit of the genus 
Lecythis, (Fig. 97;) a, represents the 
lower valve, 6, the upper valve or 
hd of the pericarp. To this genus 
belong the fruit of the Anagalis, 
Hyosciamus, and Gomphrena globosa, or bachelor's button. 

Order 3d. Dieresilla, (fjom diceresis, division,) contains simple 
fruits, which divide into many carpels ranged symmetrically round a 
central axis. These carpels are formed by the adhering valves of 
the pericarp, which in the maturity o( the fruit separates, and the 
carpels appear like so many little nuts ; as in the seed of the nastur- 
tion, which easily falls into parts. 

Cremocarp, (from kremao^ to suspend, and karpos, fruit;) this kind 
of fruit derives its origin from an ovary surmounted with two styles, 
and often crowned by the hfhb of the calyx. It has two cells, and 
two seeds. It divides itself into two seeds, suspended by their sum- 
mit to a slender central axis, usually two-forked. Each seed con- 
tains a depending embryo, clothed with a membranous and adhe- 
ring tegmen, and having a horny perisperm. The embryo Is very 
small, and has two cotyledons. The coriander is a spherical cremo- 
carp ; the caraway is ellipsoid. The seeds of the carrot and parsl' 
and other umbelliferous plants belong to this genus. 

JRegmate, (from regma, opening with noise,) containing many 
seeds which are enclosed by two valves opening by an elastic move- 
ment, as Euphorbia. 

The cut represents a 

Eericarp of the Euphor- 
ia ; it consists of four 
carpels ; — in the lipe 
fruit, the panextern or 
outer Covering is thrown 
off by an elastic move- . 
ment of the valves; a, 
represents the entire 
fruit, and 6, the same cut transversely, showing four seeds. 

Dieresil* a variable genus, containing such fruits in the order as 
do not properly come imder the two other divisions, as the nastur- 
tion, geranium, hollyhock, &c. 

* The samara of Gaertner. 

■I » I - , I. » 

Pyxides— Order Dieresilla— Genus Cremocarp— Regmate— DierewL 
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Order 4th. Etairionnair^ (from etairoi, associates,) contains com- 
pound fnfits, proceeding from ovaries, bearing the styles ; this order 
contains two genera. 

Double Follicle^ as in the milk-weed, (ascle 
piasy) having two follicles, each formed of one 
valve, folded lengthwise, and v adhering at its 
edges. 

Etairon*, having many seeds ranged round . 
^ the imaginary axis of the flower, as the ranun- 
culus and anemone. 

Here is the fruit, (Fi^. 99,) of the Aconitwnty 
j[monk's-hood,) which belongs to this order; it 
is composed of three pods imited in one com- 
pound fruit ; a, shows one of the valves in a 
dehiscent state ; 6, represents a seed cut longi- 
tudinally. 

The Clematis is a caudate etairon, the Paeonid 
is divergent and dehiscent. 
Order 5th. Cenobionnair, (from koinobioriy a community,) coni- 
pound fruits without valves or sutures, proceeding from ovaries 
without any adhering styles ; this order contains but one genus. 

CenobiQn,^ includes fruit of the labi- 
ate plants and some others. Figure 
100, j-epresents the pericarp of these- 
nus Gomphia ; it is composed of nve 
companions, a, as Mirbel calls each of 
the one -celled divisions which stand 
around an ovoid germ, destitute of any 
style; b, represents one of these divis- 
sions cut vertically; it contains one 
seed. 

Order 6th. Drupaces, simple, succu- 
This order has but one genus. 
Drupe, this pericarp is composed of a woody or bony panintern,J 
called the nut, and of a panextem,J sometimes dry and membra- 
nous, at others fleshy or pulpy; this character is peculiar to this fruit 
It may be regular or irregular, monocephalous or polycephalous, 
adhering to the calyx or free. The cherry has a pulpy panextern, 
the peach fleshy, the walnut woody. The amyqdaus persica, Fig. 
101, a, is a succident drupe, of a roundish form, and furrowed on the 
side ; the nut of this drupe is an ellipsoid, one-celled and one-seeded , 



Fig. 101. 



♦ The syncarp of Richard. 

t Called by De Candolle, Sarcohast and Microbase, 

t Thj9 panextern includes what is sometimes called epicafp and sarcocarp, the j»ai^ 
intern is the same as the endocarp. ^ 

Order Etatrionnair— Double Follicle— Etairon— Describe the fruit of the Aconituro- 
Order Cenobiorinair—Cenobion— Order Dj upaces^Drupt). 




lent fruits, containing a nut. 
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bj represents the peach deprived of one half of its pulpy exterior, or 
panextern, and exposing the nut or panintern ; c, represents the 
nut divested of one of its valves, and showing the seed d. 

Order 7th. Baccati, (from baccay a berry,) simple, succulent fruits, 
containing many separate seeds. The genera in this order are the 
following : 

Pyridion^* (from veriUeo, t© lie around ;) this is a regular fruit, 
crowned with the adhering calyx. The pericarp is fleshy, and has 
, several cells, each of which contains one or more seeds ; the em- 
bryo has two cotyledons, which are large and fleshy. , This genus 
contains the apple and pear. The apple, (Malus communis^ Fig. 
102, has a round, fleshy pericarp, crowned with the calyx ; the seeds 
are enclosed in five carpels, or cells, ranged around in the axis of the 
finiit; the cells are composed of membranaceous valves. The seeds 
are tunicated, or coated ; a, represents an entire pyridion ; 6, the 
same cut vertically j and c, the same transversely.f 




Fig, 102. 

Pepoy ^from the Latin pepo^ a melon ;) this is a regular monoce 
phalous iruit with a radiating placenta, containing many seeds ; the 
panextern is solid and dry ; the^panintern is pulpy. The watermelon 
is globular, and the cucumber oblong. Fig. 103, represents the ctj 
cuMis anguria, sometiines called pricKly cucumber ; a, is the entire 
pepo, which is spinotiSy three-celled, ajid many-seeded. The cells 
and seeds are shown by the same fruit cut transversely, as at b ; c, 
represents a seed, this is tunicated and dicotyledonous ; d, the same 
cut vertically. 




♦ Called Pome, by LinnoRUS. 

t A singular fact i8 observable in the fruit of the apple : v/hen cut m slices trans- 
versely, it exhibits in its substance an exact represeijtation jf the five petals which 
existed in the flower; I have never, in any botanical work, met with a notice of this 
phenomenon, and know not on what physiological principles it can be explained. 

O'xier Baccati— Pyridion— I epo. 
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Bcuca, contains all the fruits of tliis order not found in the othei 
genera. The pericarp of the currant, whortleberry, orange, bar- 
/z Z r berry, potato, grape, &c., are 

i^ wm D ^^ «' ^,^-.,^ found here. Fie. 104, repre- 

sents a spherical beny, a, of 
the genus Ribes ; it is known 
by the name of wild goose 
berry ; the fruit is many 
seeded, as may be seen at, 
5, which represents it as cut 
vertically ; c, is the same cut 
transversely. 




I 



CLASS II. ANGIOCARPES. 



JPhmiis which are covered by a bract or/oliaceous envelope. 

This class is divided into five genera, as follows : 
1st. Strohilum or cone, a collection oi carcerular fruits concealed 
by scales, formed of bracts or peduncles, whose union produces a 
globular or ^conical body, as the juniper, pine, &c. Fig. 105, repre- 
sents the fruit of the pine, which is composed of woody, close, and 
indehiscent cupules. The glands are membranous, one-celled, an^f 
one-seeded ; a, is an entire strohilum ; 6, is the same, cut verticallv 
the placenta, extending lengthwise through the fruit, is large. The 
pine-apple, Bromelia, is of this genus of miits. 



Fig. 105. E 




2d. Calybiorij* (from kalubion, a little cabin;) fruits of this genas 
are composed of a cupule or cup of variable forms, and of carcercu- 
lars enveloped entirely, or in part, by the cupule. The carcerculara 
of calybions are called glands. The gland of the oak is partly con- 
cealed in its cupule,^that of the beech entirely concealed, and also 
of the yew, ( Taant/;) in the latter are two cupules, one enclosing 
the other ; the exterior one is succulent, and of an orange red ; the 
interior, which is hard and woody, encloses the fruit 

♦ This includes what soma writers call the gland and the nut. 



Bacca— Enumerate the orders in the class Gymriocarpes, with the genera of each- 
Deieribethe class Anj?ioc^rpea— Strohilum— Calybion. 
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- Fig. lOd, is a re- 
presentation of an 
acorn, the fruit of the 
oak,(auERcu8 robur ;) 
it stands in a hemis- 
pherical cupule, form- 
ed of imbricated 
scales* The gland is 
ellipsoidy coriaceous, 
one-celled, and one- 
seeded. The seed is 
tunicated ; embryo is 
dicotyledonous j the 
cotyledons are large 
and fleshy; a, is an 
entire calyhion ; b, the cupule, d, two abortive glands ; c, the - gland 
cut vertically, showing the embryo near its apex. 

Fig. 107. Sycone, (from aucon, 

^-^jT^^TBfc^^ a fig.) This is a genus 

a ^ />J>CflfiiO??^ of fruits formed by the 
enlargement of the 
clinanthe or recepta- 
cle, into a hollow 
^fleshy substance, co- 
vered within by nu- 
j -^w.^.^ -^Y/IMU^:^ merous florets, each 

*_:^^^i> '■■--. J^^_:^^^^^^ of which contains a 

drupeole 5 these florets in the mature state of the fruit disappear, 
leaving only seeds imbedded in the cellular substance of the pericarp. 
The cavity within becomes gradually filled by the increase of celhilar 
tissue, until, as in the fig, it entirely disappears. Fig. 107, a, repre- 
sents a" sycone, the fruit of the Amhdra, which belongs to the fig 
tribe of plants ; this remains open at its summit, and is more woody 
in its texture than the common fig, {Ficus carica.) 6, represents 
the fruit, cut transversely, with the seeds circularly arranged within 
the sarcocarp. 

4th. Sorose, ^from 8oro8, a 
collection ;) this genus con- 
tains many fruits united in a 
spike, or catkin, and cover- 
ed with succulent floral en- 
velopes, as the mulberry. 
Fig. 108, a, represents the 
fruit of the morus rvbra, (red 
mulberry,) which is an ex- 
ample of the genus eorose; it 
is of an oblong form; each 
little drupe is surrounded by 
a succulent pericarp ; the nut 
is one-seeded ; 6, represents 
a detached perianth, contain- 
ing a drupeole ; c, drupeole ; d, a nut; c, the same cut transversely ; 
/ the embryo. 





Describe an acorn— What* is ft Sycone 1 -describe the Sorose— What does Fig. 108 
present 1 
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Synopo9i» qfMvrhets Ordm Qnd Genera qf Pericarja:" 

CLi(|€i I. 
Fruit naked, Gymnocabpes. 
OiDim 1. CabcbhVUlbss, simple fruits, remaining closed. 

(I. Cypsela, 
Q^nera, < 2. Cenon, 

1 3. Carcerula. 

OaoBB 2. CapsitlAbss, simple fruits, which open at maturity. 

CI. Capsule, 

Genera, ||; s^uTand Sillicle., 
U. Pyxides. '^ 

Obokb 3. DiXBSsjLiA, simple fruits, which divide into many parts when ripeu 

{1. Cremocarp, 
2. Regmate, 
3. Dieresil. 

Obdes 4. ETAiBOiiirAiB, compound fruits, proceeding from a germ to' which the styla 
adheres. 



Opnt^rtL \ ^' Double Follicle, 
tarenera, ^ ^ Etairon. 



Obdbb 5. Cknobionnaib, compound fruits, proceeding from a germ not beanng th« 
style. 

Genera, ^ 1. Cenobium. 

Obdeb 6. Dbupacbs, simple and succulent fruits, contained in a nut 

Genera, ^ 1. Drupe. 
Obdbb %. Baccati, simple, succulent fruits, containing many separate i 

n. Pyridion, 
Genera, •< 2. Pepo, 
13. Bacca. 

CLASS n. 
Covered fruits, Anoiocabpes. 
ri. Calybion, 



fl. Calybion, 



v4. Sorose. 



^ LECTURE XV. . 

THE SEED — SYNOPOSIS OF THE EXTERNAL ORGANS OP PLANTS. 

The seed may be considered as that link in the chain of vegetable 
existence which connects the old and new plant ; were this destroyed, 
were nature to fail in her operation of perfecting the seed, what a 
change would the earth soon exhibit ! One year would sweep away 
the whoJe tribe of annual plants ; beautiful flowers, medicinal herbs, 
and our most important grains for the sustenance of man and beast, 
would vanish for ever. Another year would take from us many of 
our most useful garden vegetableSj and greatly reduce the number 
of our ornamental plants. Year after year the perennials would 
vanish, until the earth would present but one vast scene of vegetable 
ruin. The ancient pines and venerable oaks, instead of the smilins 
aspect of , ever-renovating nature which they now witness, would 
•tand alone in solitary grandeur, the mournful remains of a once 

Repeat the Synopysis of Mirbel'ii classification— What is the seed? its form— What 
would be the appearance of the earth, if plants should cease to produce perfect seed 7 
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Deautiful and fertile world ! And why, my young friends, are we 
never filled with alarm, lest the provisions of nature should fail ? It 
is because we know that a Being, unchangeable in purpose, and om- 
nipotent in means, directs the course of physical events, and He ha? 
promised that while the earth remaineth, " seed-time and harvest 
shall not cease." 

We have seen, in the progress of our inquiries, that while the pre- 
sent plan is diffusing around it beauty and fragrance, administering 
to the necessities and luxuries of man, the watchful care of that Be- 
ing who never slumbers nor sleeps, is, by a slow but certain pro- 
gress, perfecting that part which is destined to continue the species, 
and which. " is the sole end and aiin of all the organs of fructifica- 
tion."* 

The seed is the ovule in a mature state ; it is that internal part of 
the fruit 'Which envelops the complete rudiment of a new plant, sim- 
ilar to that from which it received its existence. Seeds are various 
in their form j the mustard is globular ; some species of beans are 
oblong 5 the cocoa-nut is ovoid ; the buckwheat is angular, &c. 

The seed consists of three principal parts, viz. : the eye, htuk, and 
kernel. 

1st. The Eye, or hilum, is the scar forilied by the separation of the 
funicle, a membrane or thread, which connected the seed with the 
pericarp, and conveyed to the former the necessary nourishment 
This connecting membrane is usually very short ; but in the mag- 
nolia and some other plants it is several inches in length. When • 
the seed is fully ripe, the connexion between it and the pericarp 
ceases by the withering and separation of the 
funicle, leaving upon me outer surface of the 
seed the mark of its insertion. This scar, called 
the eye, is very conspicuous in the bean, which 
also exhibits the pore through which the nour- 
ishment was conveyed to the internal parts of 
the seed. That part of the seecf which contains 
the eye is called the base ; the part opposite is 
called the apex. 

Fig. 109 represents the garden bean ; it 
is an oblong, tunicated seed; between its two 
thick cotyledons, at a, may be seen the hilum or 
eye. 

2d. The Husk is the outer coat of the seed, which, on boiling, be- 
comes separate ; as in peas, beans, Indian corn, &c. ; Ijtiisskin is also 
called the spermoderm, from the Greek sperma, signitying seed, and 
derma, skin. The s-permoderm or skin of the seed, consists of three 
coats, analogous to the three divisions of the perj^arp ; the externa. 
skin, called the testa or cuticle, corresponds to the epicarp ; the cei 
lular ^tissue, called mesosperm, corresponds to the sarcocarp; and thp 
internal skin, or endosperm, corresponds to the endocarp, or inside 
tkm of the pericarp.f The husk surrounds the kernel, and is essen- 
tial, as the kernel, which was originally a fluid, could not have been 
formed without its presence. 

3d. The Kernel includes all that is contained within the husk or 
spermoderm; it is al^ called the nucleus or almond of the seed. 

♦ LinniBUS. 

t These three diyisions may not always seem distinct, as in some cases, th6 meso' 
•ptm is scarcely to be separated from the cuticle. 

ParH of the seed— Eye— Husk— Divisions of the Spermoderm— Cuticle— Mesosperm 
• -Endosperm— Husk essential —Kernel. 
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The kernel is usually composed* of the albumen, cotyledon^ and 
embryo. 

The Ai^umen is that part of the kernel which invests the cotyle 
dons or iooes, and is thought to afford the same support to the germ- 
inating emoryo, that the white of an egg does to a chicken. Both 
in respect to hardness and colour, the albumen, in many seeds, greatly 
resembles the white of a boiled egg. It is not considered an essen- 
tial part of the seed, because it is sometimes wanting ; but when 
present, it supports and defends the embryo while imprisoned in tne 
seed, and serves for nutriinent when it begins to germinate. - It has 
no connexion witlj the embryo, and is always so distinct as to be 
easily detached from it. Albumen makes up the chief part of some 
seeds, as the grasses, corn, &c. ; in the nutmeg, which has very 
small cotyledons, it is remarkable for its variegated appearance and 
aromatic quahty. It chiefly abounds in plants which are furnished 
with but one cotyledon. 

Fio-. 110. Fig. -110 represent^ the cotyledons of the bean, 

as divested of the, husk ; a, represents the cotyle- 
dons ; b and c, the embryo ; d, shows the petioles 
or stems ofthe cotyledons. 

Cotyledons, (from a Greek word, kotule, a cavi- 
ty,) are the thick, fleshy lobes of seeds, which 
contain the embryo. In beans they grow out of 
the ground in the form of two large leaves. They 
are the first visible leaves in all seeds, often fleshy 
and spongy, of a succulent and nourishing sub- 
stance, which serves for the food of the embryo at 
the moment of its germinating. Nature seems to 
have provided the cotyledons to nourish the plant 
in its tender infancy. After seeing their young charge sufficiently 
vigorous to sustain life without their assistance, the Cotyledons in 
most plants wither and die. Their number varies in different plants, 
and there are some plants which have none. 

Acotyledons, are those plants which have no cotyledons in their 
seeds ; such as the cryptogamous plants, masses, &c. 

Mono-cotyledons, are such as have but one cotyledon or lobe in the 
seed ; as the grasses, the liliaceous plants, &c. 

Di-cotyledons, are such plants as have two cotyledons ; they in- 
clude the greatest proportion of vegetables ; as the leguminous, the 
syngeneHous, &c. 

Poly-cotvledons, are those plants the seeds of which have more 
than two lobes ; the number of these is small ; the hemlock and the 
pine are examples. 

The number of cotyledons seldom varies in the same family of 
plants ; it nas therefore been assumed by some botanists as the basis 
of classification; but there are difficulties gfttending a method wholly 
dependant on these organs. In order to be certain as to their num-^ 
ber, it is necessary to examine the seed in a germinating state ; this 
is often difficult. The natural method of Jussieu is in part^ founded 
upon the number of cotyledons. 

The Embryo is the most important part of the seed ; all other parts 
seem, but subservient to this, which is the point from whence the life 
and organization of the future plant originate. In most dicotyledo- 

Albumen— Describe Pig. 110— Cotyledons—What plants are called Acotyledons 1 
—Whal Monocotyledons 7— What Dicotyledons ?— Polycotyledons 1— Why «is dw 
number of cotyledons made the basis of classification— Embryo. 
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notify seeds, as the bean, orange, and apple^ the embryo may oe 
plainly discovered. Its internal structure, before it begins to vege- 
tate, is very simple, consisting of a uniform substance, enclosed in its 
appropriate bark or skin. When the vital principle is excited to 
action, vessels are formed and parts developed which were before 
invisible. The embryo is usually central and enclosed by the coty- 
ledons ; sometimes it is no more than a mere point or dot, and m 
some cases, altogether invisible to the naked eye. 
The embryo consists of the plume and radicle. 
The Plume, or plumula, which is the ascending part, unfolds itself 
into herbage. 

The Radicle, or descending part, unfolds it- 
self into roots. At Fig. Ill appears the 
embryo in a germinating state ; a, represents 
the radicle, o, the plume, c, the funicle, by 
means of which the plant is still connected to 
the cotyledons, and receives from them its 
nourishment. 

To use the words of an ancient botanist, 
" the embryo continues imprisoned within its 
seed, and remains in a profound sleep, until 
awakened by germination, it meets the light 
and air, to grow into* a plant, similar to its 
parent." 



" Lo I on each seed, within its slender rind, 
Life's golden threads in endless circles wind ; 
Maze within maze the lucid webs are roIFd, 
And as they burst, the living ftame unfold. 
The pulpy acorn, ere it swells, contains 
The oak's vast branches in its milky veins, 
Each ravell'd bud, fine film, and fibre-line, 
Traced with nice pencil on the small design. 
The young Narcissus, in its bulb compressed, 
Cradles a second nestling on its breast : 
In whose fine arms a younger embryo lies, 
Folds its thin leaves, and shuts its floret-eyes; 
Grain within grain, successive harvests dwell, 
And boundless forests slumber in. a shell."* 

TPfiere are various appendages which may or may not be present 
witnout injury to the structure of the seed. 

Aigrette, or e^et, sometimes called pappus, is a kind of feathery 
ciown with which many»of the compound flowers are furnished, 
evidently for the purpose of disseminating ,the seed to a considerable 
distance, by means of winds; as the dandelion. It includes all that 
remains on the top of the seed after the corolla is removed. 

Stipe, is a thread connecting the egret with the seed. The egret 
.Is said to be sessile, when it *as no stipe, simple when, it consists 

♦ These lines, which so beautifully set forth the manner in which the embryo is 
contained within the seed or bulb, are not strictly philosophical, as to the fact of the 
future generations lying enfolded, the one ivithin the other ; it is true, that we may in 
many seeds, by the help of a microscope, discern the l(jprm of the future plant, but we 
cannot believe that this is the miniature ima^e of another plant, which contains an- 
other, and so on through successive generations; for the fact is established, that a 
seed does not produce a plant without being fertilized by the pollen. We may say that 
a seed contains within itself the elements of future generations ; but not their vnageSt 
except tl^at of the immediate plant which is to issue from the perfected seed. 

What arf.' th^ parts of the embryo 1 — ^Flimie — Radicle— What is the egret V- -Stipe ? 
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of a Duiidle of hairs without branches, plumose when each hair ha* 

other Uftle hairs arranged along its sides, like the beards on a feather. 

Fig. 112. In Fig. 112, a, re- 

■W MWBlllf/iif 1^^ presents the captl- 

if ^Bmlm. ^mk. ^ lary, or hair-like 

egret ; 6, is a pedi- 

celled egret; cand 

d, show the style 

remaining, and 

forming a plunuise 

train, as in the 

virgin's bower and 

Geum ; c, a wing, £is may be seen in the fir ; ^ a sessile egret. 

General Remarks upon Suds, 

The nmnber of seeds in plants is variable; some have but one ; 
some, like the umbelliferous plants, have two; some have four. The 
number varies from these to thousands. A stalk of Indian corn is 
said to have produced, in one season, two thousai^d seeds. A sun- 
flower four thousand. A capsule of the poppy has been found to 
contain eight thousand seeds. It has been calculated that a single 
thistle seed will produce, at the first crop, twenty-four thousand, and 
at the second crop, at this rate, five hundred and seventy-six imillions. 
In the same species of plants the number of seeds is often found to 
vary. The apple, and many other fruits, might be given as examples. 

Seeds, according as they vary in size, have been divided into four 
kinds; large, from the size of a walnut to that of the cocoa-nut; 
middle size, neither larger than a hazel nut, nor smaller than a millet 
seed ; small, between the size of the seeds of a poppy and a bell- 
flower; minute, like dust or powder, as in the ferns and mosses. 

When a pericarp separates itself from the parent plant, or when 
the valves of the fruit open, the fruit has ceased to vegetate; like the 
leaves at the end of autumn, it has lost its vital principle, and be- 
comes subject to the laws which govern inorganized matter. 

The maturity of the seed marks the close of the life of annual 
plants, and the suspension of vegetation in woody and perennial 
ones. Nature, in favouring by various means the dispersion of ^hese 
seeds, presents phenomena worthy of our admiration, and |^-e 
means are as varied as the species of seeds which are "spread wer 
the surface of the earth. . ^ 

The air, winds, rivers, seas, and animals, transport seeds and dis- 
perse them in every diiysction. Those •which are provided with 
feathery crowns, or egrets, as the dandelion and thistle, or with 
wings, as the maple and ash, are raised into the air and even carried 
acrdss the seas. Linnaeus asserted that the Erigeron canadense was 
introduced into Europe from America, by seeds wafted across tl 6 
Atlantic Ocean. " The seeds," says ne, " embark upon the rivers 
which descend from the highest mountains of Lapland, and arrive 
at the middle of the plains, and the coasts of the seas. The ocean 
has thrown, even upon the coasts of Norway, the nuts of the ma- 
hogany, and the fruit of the cocoanut-tree, borne on its waves from 
the far distant, tropical regions ; and this wonderful voyage has 
been performed without injury to the vital energy of the seeds." 

Number of the seeds variable— Size Yarinble— Separation of the pericarp from the 
plant— What is denoted by the matuiity of jhe seed 1— Dispersion of seeds, now effect- 
ed 7— Seeds carried bv water. 
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Some fruits, endowed with elasticity, throw their seeds to a con* 
siderable distance. In the oat, and in the ^eater number of fems^ 
this elasticity is in the calyx. In the ImpcUtenSj wiid cucuin1)er, ano 
many other plants, it resides in the i apsule. The pericarp of the 
Impatiens* upon beinff touched, when the seedF are ripe, suddenly 
folds itself in a spiral form, and, by means of its elastic property, 
throws out its seeds. 

Animals perform their part in this economy of nature. Squirrels 
carry nuts into holes in the earth. The Indians had a tradition, that 
these animals planted all the timber of the countiy. Animals also 
contribute to the distribution of seeds by conveying them in their 
wool, fur, or feathers. 

Although distance, chains of mountains, rivers, and even seas, do 
not present obstacles sufficient to prevent the dispersion of plants, 
climcUe forms an eternal barrier which they cannot pass. It is not 
unlikely, that in future times the greater part of vegetable tribes 
which grow between the same parallels of latitude, may be com- 
mon to the countries lyinff between them ; this may oe the result of 
the industry of man, aidea by the efficient means which nature takes 
to promote the same object in the dissemination of seeds ; but no 
human power can ever cause to grow "within the polar circles, the 
vegetables of the tropics, or those of the poles at the equator. Na- 
ture is here stronger than art That something may be done to 
promote the growm of tropical plants in our climate is true, but how 
different are they with us, from the same species in their own genial 
climate ; — we toil and watch for years to nurture an orange or lem- 
on tree, which after airis stinted in its growth, whjle in its own 
native home the same plant would have grown spontaneously in 
luxuriant beauty. 

The diffiision of seeds completes the circles of vegetation, and 
closes the scene of vegetable life. The shrubs and trees are de- 
spoiled of their foliage, the withered herbs decompose, and restore to 
the earth the elements which they have drawn from its bosom. The 
earth, stripped of its beauty, seems sinking into old age j — but, 
although the processes of nature may have been unseen and un- 
marked by man, innumerable germs have been formed, which wait 
but the favourable warmth to decorate with new brilliancy this ter- 
restrial scene. 

So fruitful is nature, that a surface a thousand times" more ex- 
tended than that of our globe, would not be sufficient for the vegeta- 
bles which the seeds of one single year would produce, if all should 
be developed ; but great quantities are eaten by men and animals, or 
left to perish in uniavourable situations. Some are carried into thq 
clefls of rocks, or buried beneath the ruins of vegetables ; here, pro- 
tected from the cold, they remain inactive during the winter season, 
and germinate as soon as the early warmth of spring is felf. Then 
the pious botanist, beholding the vegetable species with which the 
earth begins to be clothed, and seeing successively all the types or 
representations of past generations of plants, admires the power of 
the Author of nature, and the immutability or His laws. 

In concluding our examination of the external organs of plants, 
we will give a synoposis of the principal ones, with their subdivi- 
sions, as heretofore explained. 

♦ The Impatiens of the garden is sometimes called Ladie^ -slipper, sometimes Bat 
Bamine, • 

Elasticity of some fruits— Agency of animals— Effect of climate upon the dispewiaii 
of plants— Circle of vegetation completed— Concluding remarks. 
9* 
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Organs of nu- 
trition, or parts 
necessary to the ^ 
growth of the 
plant. 



OHUMSOFPLAMTS. 
THE ROOT. 

THE STEAL 

THE BUD. 
THE LEAF. 



APPENDAGEa 



^ branehleU, 
i boughst 

^ pedicelt. 



TnECK Oa BOOT, STALK. 
< CAUDEZ, 

Ibaoiclss. 

{BBANCHE8, * 
PETIOLES, 
PEDUNCLES, 

{ SCALES. 

f LEAFXT8. 

'STIPULES, 

PRICKLES, 

THORNS, 

OLANDS, 

STINGS, 

SCALES, 

TENDRILS, . 

PUBESCENCE, 
I.BBACTS. 



Organs of re- 
production, or ^ 
parts of fructi- ^ 
fication. 



IfHE PLOVER. 



THE FRUIT. 



CALTZ 
COROLLA 



PERICARP ' 



i eepala, or leaves. 

i petals. 

^ soTnetimes a part of thteoroUa 

\ sometimes a separate organ, 

{ JUament^ 

i anther^-— \ pollen. 

' stigma^ 
style, 

. ovary or germ,—^ ovules. 

Contains all parts of the fruit 

which are not the seed, as 
ceUs, 
valveSf 
dissepiments^ 

columella^ 
hilum^ 
albumen, 
cotyledons. 



LECTURE XVII. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEWS-~GERMmATION OF THE SEED. 

We have traced the various organs of the plant, through their suc- 
cessive stages of development, from the root to the bud, leaf, and 
flower, and from the flower to the fruit and seed. We have seen, in 
imagination, the vegetable world fading under a change of tempera- 
ture, the " sear and yellow leaf" becoming a prey to the autumnal 
blasts, and even the fruits themselves exhibiting a mass of decayed 
matter. Were this appearance of decay and death now pre- 
sented to us for the first time, how gloomy would be the prospect ! 
How little should we expect the return of life, and beautjr, and fra- 

§ ranee ! No power short of Omnipotence, could eflect this ; it is In- 
eed a miracle I But we are so accustomed to these changes, that, 
''seeing, we perceive not;" we think not of the mighty Being who 
produces them ; we call them the operationa of nature; but what is 

Enumerate the organs of nutrition— 6f reproduction— What are the parts of the 
root?— The Stem— Bud— Leaf— Different kinds of Appendages— Divisions of the ca- 
lyx—Corolla—Nectary—Stamens—Pistil—What are the parts of the fruit I— What 
are the parts of the pericarp 1— Parts of the seed— Of the Embryo— What remarks 
commence this lecture 1 
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nature, of the laws of nature^ other than manifestations of Almighty 
power? 

The word nature, in its original sense, si^ifies bor% or produced ; 
* 'let us then look on nature as a created thmg, and beware of yield- 
ing that homase to the creature which is due to the Creator. The 
skeptic may talk with seeming rapture of the beauties of nature, but 
ix\d and insensible must be mat heart, which, from the contemplar 
tion of the earth around, and the heavens above, soars not to Him, 
" The mighty Power from whom these wonders are." 
How impressively is the reanimation of the vegetable world urged 
by St. Paul, as an ar^ment to prove the resurrection from the dead ! 
The same power, which from a dry, and apparently dead seed, can 
bring forth a fresh and beautiful pl£y|t ; can assuredly, from the ruins 
of our mortal frame, produce a new and glorious body, and unite it 
to the immortal spirit by ties never to be separated. 

Leaving the external appearances of the plant, we are now to en- 
ter the inner temple of nature, and to examine into those wonderful 
operations by which vegetable life is called into action and sustained. 
Germination, The process of the shooting forth of the seed is 
termed germination. The principle of life contained in the seed does 
not usually become active, until the seed is placed in circumstances 
favourable to vegetation. When committed to the bosom of the 
' earth, its various parts soon begin to dilate, by absorbing moisture. 
Chemical action then commences ; o.vyge^i from the air unites to the 
carbon of the seed, and carries it off in the form of carbonic acid gas. 
As the carbon of the cotyledons, by this process, continues to dimin- 
ish, and oxygen is produced in excess, a sweet sugar-like substance 
is formed; this being conveyed to the embryo, it is by its new nour- 
ishment kindled into active life ; from this period, we may date the 
existence of the yowng-pZan^ 

Bursting through the coats 
which surroimded it, and which 
are already enfeebled by their 
loss of carbon, the embryo 
emerges from its prison ; the 
radicle shoots downward, and 
the plume rises upward. We 
then say, the seed has come up, 
or sprouted. Fig. 113 repre- 
sents a young dicotyledonous 
plant, with its radicle, a, devel- 
oped ; its plume, 6, is yet scarce- 
ly perceptible; its cotyledons, 
c, appear in the form of large, 
succulent seed-leaves. 

The radicle, or descending 
part, is usually the first to break 
through the coats of the seeds ; 
it commences its journey down- 
ward, to seek in the soil nour- 
ishment for the future plant, and 
to fix it firmly in the earth. It 
always takes a downward 
course, in whatever situation 

■ r ^ — 

Meaning of the word nature— Peelings which should^be excited by created objects— 
St. Paul's argument for the resurrection— Describe the process of germination— De- 
icribe Fiji. 1 13— Which part of the embryo first escapes ^om its integuments 1 
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tfie seed may have been placed in the ground. A botanist onc9 
planted in a pot, six acorns, with the points of their embryos up- 
ward. At the end of two months, upon removing the earth, he 
found that all the radicles had made an angle, in order to reacli 
downward. It is supposed that if the root met with no obstruction 
in going downward, it would always be perfectly straight. ^ 

^^^^^ Fig. 114 is a representation of a germina- 

^^^^^^^^^ ting seed of the Mirabilis. (four o'clock ;) it 

^^^^^■^Hk wiU be seen that the raaicle, /z. has made 

^^H^B^^^^ , nearly a right angle in turning- downward ; 
^^^^^■Mk ] the plume is hot developed. . 
^^^^^^Mj ^ If you put cotton into a tumbler of water 
Fig. 114. MA and place upon it some seeds of rye or wheat, 

^^"^ you wilf see aH the fibres shooting from the 
seeds, in a perpendicular direction, downward. It is a very simple 
and interesting experiment Some ascribe this phenomenon to the 
laws of gravitation, by which the root is attracted towards the centre 
of the earth; others say that the radicle, stimulated by moisture, ex- 
tends itself in the natural direction from which it proceeds ; while 
some imagine that the plant is endowed with a kind of instinct, 
similar to that which appears in animals from their first moments of 
existence, leading the little duck to seek the water, and the young 
bird to fly. Let us call this power by what name we will, or refer it 
to whatever secondary laws, we must ultimately attribute it to the 
will and design of Him who gave the plant its living principle. 

After the young root has made some progress, the cotyledons 
swell, and rising out of the ground, form two green leaves, called 
seed-leaves. When the plume develops its leaves, these seed-leaves 
being no longer needed wither and decay. 

You will recollect that the embryo or germ is composed of two 
principal parts, the radicle and plume. The radicle, we have just 
seen, extends itself downward. Soon after this part of the germ 
has begun its downward course, the plume, (so called from its re- 
sembhng a little feather,) rises upwards, and soon becomes a tuft of 
young leaves, with which the stem, if there be one, ascends. 

" Some rye being planted in a good soil, at the end of the second 
day its f adicle was discernible. At the end of twenty-four hours the 
embryo had escaped from its integument. On the second day the 
fibres of the root had augmented, but the leaves had not appeared. 
On the fourth day the first leaf began" to appear above the ground, 
at which time the colour was re A . On the fifth day, it had grown tr 
the length of an inch, and its colour was now green, and on th« 
sixth day the second leaf had appeared."* 

Rye belongs to that class of plants whose seeds have but one 
cotyledon, and this never rises above the ground to form a seed- 
leaf. Seeds with but one cotyledon are chiefly composed of albumen, 
which performs the same office of nourishing the embryo during its 
germination, as the cotyledons of dicotyledonous plants. In some 
monocotyledons is perceived under the albumen, a part called 
tntellus, or the yolk ; this, like the albumen, is entirely converted into 
nourishment for the young plant ;»it may be seen in the seeds of 
grasses, and is conspicuous in the Indian com. 

♦ Sumner. 

Describe the experiment with acorns.— Describe Fig. 114— Cftuses assigned for tlw 
downward course of the radicle—Seed leaves— Plume— Experiment with rye— Seeds 
with one cotyledon— Vit^llus. 
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Fig. 115 represents a young monoco^e- 
donous plant ; at a, is the cotyledon ; at 6^ is 
the second leaf, which, in the example just 
given of the rye, appeared on the sixth dayj 
at c, is the primordial leafj* which, at first, en- 
velops and conceals the other leaves ; at (2, 
are the several branches of the root, bearing 
their radicles, and at their base enveloped by 
a peculiar covering,' c,t through which fee ex- 
tremities have forced their way. 

Earth, though not absolutely essential to 
germmation, is useful, as afiording to the 
vegetable e^ a favourable situation, where it 
may receive the influence of the various 
agents, which are to perform their ofl&ces in 
the development of its parts. It seems^ too, 
not improbable that some of the constituent 
elements of earth may be absorbed by the 
germinating plant and converted into nour- 
ishment It is, however, sufficiently apparent 
that plants may vegetate without earth. The 
parasite grows upon the bark of other plants ; 
many seeds vegetate in water, and some wiU 
grow if moistened and placed on cotton, or 
any. other supporting substance. 

Air, is essential to vegetation ; under an ex- 
hausted receiver a seed will not germinate, 
although possessing every other requisite. 
Seeds that become imbedded deeply in the 
ground, do not vegetate, unless accidentally 
ploughed up, or exposed to the contact of the 
atmosphere. Acorns supposed to have lain 
for centuries, have germinated as soon as 
raised sufficiently near the surface of the 
earth to receive the influence of air. 

You will recollect that in the process of ger- 
. mination, oxygen gas unites with the carbon 
of the seed, and carries it off in the form of 
carbonic acid. Air furnishes that important 
Etgent, oxygen, which is the first moving prin* 
ciple of vitality. 

Carbon constitutes the greater part of the 
substance of seeds ; and this principle, being 
in its nature opposed to putrefaction, prevents 
seeds from rotting, previous to their being 
sown. Some seeds having an abundance or 
carbon, are capable of being preserved for 
ages; while others, in which this element eidsts 

uut in a small proportion, require to be sown almost as soon as ripe j 

and such as are still more deficient in carbon lose their vital prin 

ciple before separating from the pericarp. 
You can now understand that oxygen is important to germination 

on account of its agency in removing the carbon which holds the 

living principle of the seed in bondage. 




* Called fcy Mirbel, the pUtole. 



t The coleorhize. 
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The absence of ligTU is favArable to the germination of seeds 
for light acts upon plants in such a manner as to take away oxygen 
by the decomposition of carbonic acid gas, and to deposite carbon j 
now this is just the reverse of the process required in germination^ 
where the carbon must be evolved and the oxygen in excess. 

A certain degree of heat is necessary to germinatfon. Seeds 
planted in winter, will remain in a torpid state ; but as soon as the 
warmth of spring is felt, the embryd emerges into life. By increas- 
ing heat, the vegetating process of seeds may be hastened ; thus the 
same seed, which with a moderate degree of heat would germinate 
in nine hours, may be brought to this state in six hours, by^an in- 
crease of temperature. Too great heat destroys the vital principle ; 
thus corn which has been roasted cannot be made to vegetate. Thej 
process of malting consists in submitting some kind of grain, (baric 
is most commonly used,) to a process which causes an incipi< 
state of germination ; this is done by moistening the grain, and i 
posing it to a suitable degree of warmth ; as soon as germinatf 
commences, the process is stopped by increasing the heat 
taste of the grain is then found to have become sweetish. The 1 
malt is given to grain which has been submitted to this proc 
When mixed with water it forms a sweet Uquor ; and the fernr 
tion of this Uquor produces beer. 

There is a great difference in plants as to their term of ger 
ting ; some seeds begin to vegetate before they are separated i 
the pericarp.* 

In the greater number of vegetables, however, there is no I 
ation until after the opening of the pericarp and the fall of tl 
The time at which different species of seeds, after being coir 
to the earth, begin to vegetate, varies from one day to somel 
The seeds of grasses, and the grain-like plants, as rye, wheat,|j 
&c., germinate within two days. The cruciform plants, s 
radish and mustard, the leguminous, as the pea and bean, * 
a little more time. The peach, walnut, and peony, remain 
eartli a year, before they vegetate. 

All kinds of plants germinate sooner, if they are sown iml 
ately after being separated from their pericarps. Many vegetwe 
preserve their vital principle for years ; some lose it as soon aaP-" 
are detached from their pericarps. This is said to be the casei 
respect to coffee and tea. The seeds of some of the grasses 
wheat, &c. are said to retain their vital principle even for cent 
tt is asserted that mosses, kept for near two hundred years i 
herbariums of botanists, have revived Inr being soaked in wat^ 
An American writerf says, that "seeds, if imbedded in stone or d 
earth, and removed from the influence of air or moisture^ might « 
made to retain their vegetative quality or principle of life for 
thousand years." But he very rationally adds, "life is a property- 
which we do not understand ; yet life, however feeble and obscure, 
is always life, and between it and death, there is a distance as great 
as existence and non-existence." 

• In the month of January, on observing the seeds of a very juicy apple, which had 
been kept in a warm cellar, I saw that they were erwoUen, and the outward coat had 
oursi; examining one seed, by removing the tegument and separating the cotyledoni^ 
I saw, by the help of a microscope, the embryo as if in a germinating state ; the rad- 
icle was like a little beak ; in the upper part or plume was plainly to be seen the tuft 
of leaves and the stem. 

t E. Barton. ; 

The absence of light favourable to the germinaf^on of plants— Heat— Effects of too 
great heat exemplified in the process of malting— Malt — Season of germinating— Tim« 
if germinating varies — ^Viial prjncipie of fruits. 
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The subjects upon which, in this lecture, we have been engaged, 
properly come under the head of vegetable physiology, a depart- 
ment of Ijotany highly interesting, but too complicated in its nature 
to tei to any great extent, presented to the mind of the youthful in- 
vestigator. The physician finds in the vegetable organization strik- 
ing analogies to the internal structure of tne ammal frame ; to him 
the language of physiological botany is familiar, because it is bor- 
rowed from his own science. On the other hand, the botanical stu- 
i^t, in learning the names and offices of the various internal 
IS of plants, is making no inconsiderable improvement in the 
iedge of the animal economy, and stupid must be that mind 
i is not, by the consideration of the one, led to reflect upon the 
ation of the other. -^ 



LECTURE XVIIL 

^VSXmOLOQlOAL VIEWS — SOUO AND FLUID PARTS OP VEGETABLES. 

If careless observer of nature may consider the trunk of a tree, 

\ jor a stem of an herb, as very simple in its structure, present- 

" I more than a homogeneous mass ; but the botanical philos- 

' looks with a far different eye upon the vegetable being. He 

wurned that plants, like animals, are forriied of vessels of dif 

it kinds, variously fitted to carry on the operations of imbibing 

rishment, of making a chemical analysis of the same, and or 

ropriating to themselves such elements as are necessary to pro- 

their health and vigour, and of rejecting such as are useless. 

|[fthort, that they have parts which are analogous to skin, bones, 

,'and blood : that they are living, organized beings, composed of 

and fluid parts; and, like animals, the subjects of life and 

^Bith. 

■Plants differ from animals in being destitute of the organs of 
i^se. They can neither see, hear, taste, smell, nor touch. Some 
Iteetables, however, seem to have a kind of sensil)ility like that de- 
^pd from the organs of touch j they tremble and shrink back upon 
iptning in contact with other substances 5 some turn themselves 
lifiind to the sun, as if enjoying its rays. There is a mystery in 
wkse circumstances which we cannot penetrate ; it is not yet mlly 
known at what point in the scale of existence animal life ends, and 
vegetable life commences. Some beings, hke the sponge and corals, 
seem almost destitute of any kind of sensation, and yet they are 
ranked among animal substances. The subject of the distinctions 
and analogies between plants and animals, we shall consider more 
ejttensively hereafter. 

Solid parts 0/ Vegetables, 

. .We shall now treat of the solid portions of the vegetable organi- 

'^ satlon; these are all composed of a membranous substance^ which 

eodsts in every part of the plant, forming by its various modifica- 

fions, the different textures which the plant exhibits. This mem- 

'Tegetable Physiology— Its language borrowed from animal physiology— Dififereiit 
Y 'upects of vegetables to the careless observer and the philosopher— Difficait to dster 
imne where vej^etable life commences — Solid parts of plants. 
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branous substance appears chiefly under two elementary forms, 
viz. 1st, that of cellular texture; 2d, vascular texture. 

1st Cellular texture, (Fig. 
116, a i) this, according 
to the opinion of Mirbel, is 
composed of a mass of little 
hexagonal cells, resembling 
honey-comb. Another wri- 
ter* compares the appe^ance 
of the cellular texture to the 
froth of fermenting liquor : 
he considers that each cell is 
disconnected with the others; 
while Mirbel believes that tiie 
divisions of the membrane, which forms these cells, are common to 
contiguous cells. The cellular system in animals contains the fat ; 
in vegetables it is generally filled with resinous, oily, or saccharine 
juices ; in some cases the cells contain air only. They are usually 
marked by small dots, (as at a, Fig. 116;) these are supposed to be 
apertures, through which fluids are transmitted from one cell to 
another. # 

The cellular texture composes most of the pith, parenchyma, and 
cotyledons of almost all vegetables. It is abundant in tuberous roots, 
pulpy and fleshy fruits,, and the stems of grasses, and constitutes the 
principal part of mushrooms, and other cryptogamous plants. In the 
bark of plants the cellular texture is situated under the cuticle ; it is 
filled with a juice which varies in colour in different species of plants, 
but is most commonly green ; it gives its colour to the bark, as the 
same texture imder the human cuticle gives colour to the skin. The 
green colour of leaves is caused by the cellular texture, which is en- 
closed on both sides by the cuticle. In the pith of young plants, the 
cells are filled with watery fluids, but in older plants they are empty, 
or only filled with air. The petals of flowers owe their beautiful 
hues to the presence of celliiar 'texture, filled with juices, which 
refract and reflect the rays of light, in a peculiar manner. 

Vascular] texture, consists of tubes, which, like the vessels of the 
animal frame, are capable of transmitting fluids. These tubes are 
open at both ends, and are protected by a coating of cellular in- 
tegument ; their sides are thick and almost opaque. These vessels 
extend throughout the whole pl^nt, distributing air and other fluids 
necessary to vegetation. The vascular system of plants presents a 
variety in form, and also with respect to the fimctions which the 
different parts perform. 

Some are entire vessels, or without any perforation, (Fig. 116, cy) 
these convey the proper juices of the plant, and generally contain 
oils and resinolis juices. 

Porous vessels exhibit many perforations, (Fig. 116, h ;) thejr often 
separate and again unite, changing at length into cellular integu- - 
rnent. 

♦ Dutrochet 

t The term vascular is derived from the Latin word vaseulum^ a little vessel. 
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Spiral vesseU are so call- 
ed fi^om their form, which 
resembles that of a screw, 
(Fig. 117, a;) they are 
sometimes termed trachea, 
from a supposed analogy to 
the trachea of insects^ or 
their organs for breathmg. 
These vessels are formed 
of a thread-like fibre turn- 
ed spirally from right to left 
Annular vessels, (so call- 
ed from the Latin annulue. 
a ring,) are so perforated 
as to make the tube appear 
^ to be composed of ringSL 
(Fig. 117, b) 

Moniliform vessels (from monile, a necklace) resemble, in external 
appearance, a string of beads, (Fig. 117, c;) these serve to connect 
large vessels, and to convey sap from one set to another. 

Mosses, fungi, and lichens, have no vascular system, but their 
tissue IS all of the cellular kind. The solid substance of plants is all 
composed of some varieties of the two kinds of membranes we have 
now desciibed. Roots and stems are made up of vascular fibres ; 
these may easily be split longitudinally, as the vessels in this case 
are only separated, and the cellular texture easily jrields ; but in 
severing the i oots and stems horizontally, greater resistance is to be 
overcome, since the tubes are to be cut across. 

Vegetables, Ukc animals, have a system of glands, or internal ves- 
sels, which are made subservient to the purpose of producing changes 
in the fluids of the plants; — thus the sap is converted into the proper 
'uices; and from the same soil and nourishment plants of very differ- 
ent properties are pi educed. 

Mirbel. by the aid ot the microscope, suceeeded in discovering a 
system of glands in the pores or cells, and on the borders of the spi- 
ral vessels. There are also external glands, which appear manifest 
to the naked eye ; as the nectaries of flowers, which secrete or man- 
ufacture honey ; and the stings of plants, which secrete an acrid sub- 
stance, which, by p^^trating the skin, causes a painful sensation. 

J ^ Fluid Parts qf Vegetables, 

The different flyids which are exhibited in the vegetable body may 
be considered under three general divisions : 1st, the sap, or ascend- 
ing fluid; 2d, the cambium, or descending fluid ; 3d, the proper jui€es. 

The sap is a limpid, hiodorous liquid, the elements of which are 
imbibed from the earth by pores in the radicles of the root. Every 
one knows, that if the earth around the roots of plants is destitute of 
moisture, they soon die. Water hoFding in solution various sub- 
stances, such as earthsj salts, animal and vegetable -matter, is absorb- 
ed by the radicles; by some unknown process, they convert this fluid 
matter into sap, and then, by means of vessels which form what is 
called the sap-wood, or alburnum, this sap ascends through the stems 
to the branches ; passing through the woody part of the petioles, and 
those minute branches of the petiole which form the ribs and veins 

Spiral Yesaels—Annula'T— Moniliform — Ail the solid substance of plants com- 
posed of some of these vessels— The use of glands— Glands discovered byltfirbel— 
External glands— Three kinds of fluids— Wliat is the sap, and how formed 1- What 
* the use of the sap-wood ? 
10 
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of the leaf, it enters into tiie vessels and cells which extend through- 
out its substance. 

The ascending sap is always in circulation, but its energy varies 
with the season, and thie age of the plant Heat has an important in- 
fluence in quickening the ascent of the sap ; yet, during a dKy and hot 
season, it often appears to ascend but slowly. This is because the 
absorption of fluids from the earth is checked by the dryness of the 
soil. The plant, by a little stretch of the imagination, may be con- 
sidered as thirsty, and thus man may seem not only provident, but 
humane, in administering to its roots. refreshing draughts of water. 
Even the leaves, at such a period, seem too impatient to wait for 
supplies by means of the connecting sap-vessels ; for if water is 
sprinkled upon them, they fail not to use their own power of absorp- 
tion, and upon such an application, may be seen to revive almpst in- 
stantaneously. 

When the moisture of the earth coincides with elevation of tem- 
perature, the sap ascends with the greatest rapidity; this is the case 
in spring. It is at this period, that incisions are made into the woq4 
of maple-trees, in order to procure sap for the manufacture of sugar. 
The sap may at this time be seen flowing almost in a stream. It 
has been thought tiiat the circulation of sap was wholly suspended 
during winter; this, however, seems not to be the case; for we 
may observe during tliis season a gradual development of some 
parts of the plant; we see many plants preserving the freshness 
and verdure of their foliage, and mosses putting forth their flowers 
We must then believe, that the sap is in perpetual motion, suscepti- 
ble of being accelerated or retarded by changes of temperature, and 
humidity, or dryness of the earth. The development of buds must 
be attributed to the ascension and redundancy of the sap, which di- 
lates and nourishes their parts. In spring, wl>en the ascent of the 
sap is accelerated, the buds enlarge rapidly, and their complete de- 
velopment is soon perfected. 

The vascular texture appears by its tubes and channels to afford 
great facilities for the ascension of the sap. In imperfect plants, such 
as mushrooms and lichens, which are wholly composed of cellular 
texture, it is not known that there is any ascent of sap, but they seem 
to be nourished by fluids absorbed fi-om the air. 

The question naturally arises, by what force is the sap made to 
ascend^ contrary to the laws of gravitation? Some have asserted, 
that this phenomenon was owing to the contftktion and dilatation, / j 
of the air, and of the juices of the plant; others have referred it w - j/ . 
the action of heat; these two propositions, however, amount to th* .4 \' 
same thing, since heat is the pause of the contraction and dilatation 
referred to. Some ascribe the ascent of the sap to the irritability 
of the vessels, and the energy of vital power. 

The latter is but a vague and unsatisfactory explanation, since we 
know neither the cause of this irritability, nor in what this vital power 
consists. There js no doubt but the ascent of the sap is, in a degree, 
owing to capillary attraction, assisted by heat. You will recollect 
that the vessels containing this fluid, were described as very small 
tubes, no larger than a hair, and, in most cases, much smaller, since 
few are visible to the naked eye. Those who imderstand something 
o f Natural Philosophy, know that capillary tubes have the property 

"'What effect lias drought upon ihe plant ?~Whal two circumstances cause the rapii 
aacent of the sap 7— Why are incisions made in raaple- trees in the apringy rather than 
Ht nny other period 1 — ^Perpetual motion of sap — Cause of development of beds — ^Vaa- 
cular texture unlike the cellular in affording-faciUties for the ascension of sap— Ex 
planationa of the pauses of the ascent of the sap. 
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of raising liquids against the laws of gravitation, and with a force 

proportional to their smallness of diameter; — ^this law seems to ex- 
plain, in some degree, the phenomenon we are considering. 

But it is necessary for us now to trace the progress of the sap, 
after it has ascended to tlie leaves and extremities of the plant A 
considerable portion of it is, by pores in the leaf, exhaled in the form 
of almost pure water, while the particles of various Iqnds, which the 
sap held in solution, are deposited within the substance of the leaf 
This process is sometimes termed the perspiration of plants 3 it is 
visible in some grass-like plants, particularly upon the leaves of In- 
ilian com. If these are examined before sunrise, the perspiration 
appears in the form of a drop at the extremity of the leaf; the ribs 
leaf unite at this point, and a minute aperture furnished for the 
of the fluid, may be discovered, 
sap which remains, after the exhalation by means of the 
supposed to consist of about one third of that originally 
by the root; this remainder possesses all the nutritive 
which had^ before, been divided through the whole of the 
t this period, an important change in its nature takes place, 
lie which has its analogy in the animal economy, 
have compared the sap to the blood of animals, but it is, in 
more like the animal substance, chyle, which is a milk-like 
separated by digestion, from the food taken into the stomach, 
"erable part ^f this chyle is converted into blood, which 
' into the arteries and then into the veins, are by the lat- 
to the heart ; the heart, by its contractions, sends the 
lungs. At each inspiration of the breath, oxygen from 
ric air is absorbed by the lungs ; here uniting with the 
blood, it forms carbonic gas, which is thrown oflf at 
'xm of the breath. Thus the carbon, which, in the an- 
is accumulated by feeding on vegetables, and which 
diminished, is carried off ; it is said that a person in 
bnty-four hours, expires almost one pound of carbon, 
of charcoal ! 

'now return to the sap in the leaves of plants, and see 
jhange takes place, analogous to that in the animal sys- 

We will consider the sap as bearing a resemblance to the 

animal chyle, and the leaves to the animal lungs. These vegetable 

;s are furnished with pores, by which they, too, inhale gases ; 

here our comparison fails, since, instead of oxygen, the plant 

'^- carbonic acid ; this it decomposes, and convertmg to its own 

carbon, which is an important element of vegetable com- 

!, it exhales the oxygen necessary for the support of animal 

light, however, is' necessary for this process of respiration in 

nt; deprived of this agent, vegetables absorb instead of giv- 

g off oxygen. 

The carbon which is deposited_m the sap, in order to be fitted for 
the nourishment of the plant, seems to require the further agency 
of oxygen, to convert it into carbonic acid ; this is effected by means 
of the oxygen, which, during the night, is absorbed by the leaves. 
At the appearance of light, carbonic acid is again decomposed and 
oxygen evolved. Besides the oxygen which the plant separates 
from the carbonic acid inhaled by its leaves, it is undoubtedly fur- 

* • 

Exhalation of sap — ^Perspiration of plants— What is the nature of the sap which re- 
mains after exhalation?— Sap compared to animal chyleT-Fprmation of carbonic gas 
—In what respect does the comparison between the respiration of plants and animals 
fftil.?— What is needed in order to fit the carbon for the nourishment c»f the plant? 
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.lis bed with this gas by the decomposition of water* and other sub- 
stances which are absorbed by the root. 

The Cambium is the sap elaborated by the chemical process car- 
ried on in the leaves, iind rendered fit for the nourishment of the 
plant. 

In tracing the descent of the cambium or returning sap, we shall 
not find it passing through the same vessels by whicn it ascended ; 
it is chiefly conveyed by a system bf vessels between the liber or in- 
ner layer of the bark, and the alburnum or young wood ; here it 
contributes both to the formation of an outward layer of new wood 
and an inward layer of new bark ; extending also from the extrem- 
ity of the roots, to the upper extremity of the plant, it fiurnishes 
materials for the formation of new buds and radicles. 

If a ring is cut through the bark of a tree, the cambium will be 
arrested in its course, and accumulating around the upper edge of 
the bark, will cause a ridge or an annular protuberance. This vege- 
table blood being thus prevented from having access to the lower 
part of the plant, the roots cease to grow, the sap ascends but feebly, 
and in two or three years the tree dies. If the incision is not made 
too deep, the wound will soon heal by the union of the disconnected 
bark, and the circulation of the cambium proceeds as before. This 
experiment proves the importance of this fluid to the existence of 
the plant. 

The Proper Juices of Vegetables. This division comprehends 
all the fluids furnished by the plant except the sap, and cambium ; 
as oils, gums, &c. These are the product of the cambium, as, in 
the animal system, tears are secreted from blood. The secretions, 
carried on by the vegetable glands from the cambium, are of two 
kinds ; 1st, such as are destined to r»!nain in the plant, as milk, rf^- 
sins, gums, essential and fixed oils ; 2d, such as are destined to be 
conveyed out of the plant ; these consist chiefly of vapours and 
gases exhaled fi:*om flowers, and may, perhaps, more properly be 
called excretions than secretions. 
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FHTSIOLOOICAL VIEWS — BARK, WOOD, AND PITH — GROWTH OP A DICOTYLEDO- 
NOUS PLANT — GROWTH OF A MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PLANT. 

We have exhibited to your view the minute discoveries made by 
the help of the microscope in the solid parts of the vegetable sub- 
stances ; we have also noticed those important fluids, the circula- 
tion of which appears to constitute the life, and produce the growth 
of plants. We have now to consider the solid parts already de- 
scribed, as composing the body of the vegetable, and collected 
under the three forms of Bark, Wood, and Pith, 

Bark, The bark consists of the epidermis, cellular integument^ and 
cortex, 

1st Epidermis^ is the skin of the membrane which extends over 

• Water conaists of oxygen in union with hydrogen. 

t The word eperdimia is from epi, upon, and derma^ the akin. 



Cambium, or descending sap— How conveyed— Importance of this fluid— What is 
the effect of cutting a ring through the bark of a tree 7— What are the properjuic^a ol 
vegetables ?— Of what three parts is the body of the vegetable composed ?— Divisiond 
A the bark— Describe the epidcrtnia. 
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BARK. !:3 

flie surface of every vegetable. It is also caJed the cuticle^ a name 
which anatomists have given to the external covering of the animal 
body. There is a striking analogy between animal and vegetable 
cuticle or skin. In the animal it varies in thickness from tiie deli- 
cate film which covers the eye, to the thick skin of the hand or foot, 
the coarser covering of the ox, or the hard shell of the tortoise. In 
the vegetable, it is exquisitely delicate, as in the covering of a rose 
lea^ or hard and coarse, as in the rugged coats of the elm and oak. 
In the birch you may sep the cuticle or outer bark peeling off in cir- 
cular pieces; it seems not to be endowed with the vital principle, and 
in this respect differs from all other parts of the plant The cuticle 
serves for protection from external injuries, and regulates the pro- 
portion of absorption and perspiration through its pores. It is trans- 
parent as well as porous, so as to admit to the cellular integument 
the free access of light and air, while it excludes every substance 
which would be injurious. 

It is to the cuticle of wheat, oat, rye, and some of the grasses, that 
-we are indebted for straw and Leghorn hats. In their manufacture 
the cellular texture is scraped away, so that nothing remains but 
the cuticle. It has been ascertained that the outer bark of many of 
the grasses contains silex, or flint; — in the scouring rush, (Equise- 
fttw,) the quantity of silex is such, that housekeepers find it an ex- 
cellent substitute for sand, in scouring wood or metals. A pecuHar 
property of. the cuticle is, that it is not subject to the same changes 
as the other parts of bodies; it is, of all substances found upon 
animal or vegetable matter, the most indestructible. The cuticle is 
sometimes, like the skin of animals, clothed with wool or down, and 
it then becomes an important security against the effects of heat 
and cold. The leaf of the mullein has its cuticle covered with a 
kind of wool ; the pericarp of the peach has a downy cuticle. 

2d. Cellular Texture^ is situated beneath the epidermis or outer 
skin of the bark; it is filled with a resinous- substance, which is 
usually green in young plants. This cellular layer possesses glands, 
which, when submitted to the action of light, carry on the process of 
decomposing crrbonic acid gas, by retaining the carbon and evolv- 
ing the oxygen gas. The cellular integument envelops branches, 
as well as trunks of trees, and herbaceous stems ; it extends inta^ 
roots, but there it neither retains its grpen colour, nor decomposes 
carbonic acid gas. It is the seat of colour, and in this respect ana- 
logous to the cutis^ or true skin of animals, which is the substance 
situated under the cuticle, and is black in the Negro, red in the 
Indian, and pale in the American. In the leaves of vegetables, the 
ceUular integument occupies the spaces comprised between the 
nerves, and is of a green colour; in flowers and fruits it is of various 
colours. The cellular substance of some aquatic plants is filled with 
air; in the pine, sumach, &c., it is filled with the proper juices of the 
plant. This herbaceous envelope of the trunks of trees, afler a time 
dries, appearing on the surface in the form of a cuticle, and often 
cleaves off. It is renewed internally from the cambium. 

The petals of flowers are almost entirely composed of cellular 
texture, the cells of which are filled with juices fitted to refract and 
reflect the rays of light, so as to produce the brilliant and delicate 
teints which constitute so great a portion of their beauty. The fuci, 

TTses of the eperdimis, or cuticle— Cellular texture— Glands of the cellular integu- 
ment—Cellular integument in roots— The seat of colour— Cellular in tegument in 
leaves, &c. — In aquatic plants— How renewed in the trunks of trees— Found in the 
jetalfl of flowers, <&c. 
10* 
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a species of sea-weed, and some other succulent plants, appear to 
be altogether composed of cellular texture. 

3d. Cortex. Immediately under the cellular integument, we finA 
the true bark, which, in plants that are only one year old, consists of 
one simple layer ; but in trunks of older trees, it consists of as many 
layers as the tree has numbered years. The cortex is formed of 
bundles of longitudinal fibres called cortical vessels. . The peculiar 
virtues or qualities of plants chiefly reside in the bark. Here we 
find the resin of the fir, the astringent principle' of the oak, and the 
aromatic oil of the cinnamon. 

The inner layer of the bark is called the liber ; it is here only, 
that the essential, vital functions, are carried on ; tiiis integument is 
so called from liber, a book, on account of its fine and thin plates, 
which are thought to bear some resemblance to the leaves of a book. 
This substance, by its development, produces new roots, branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits. It is composed of a kind of net-work, 
which has been compared to cloth ; the elongated fibres represent- 
ing the warp, and the cellular texture the filling up. It has been ob- 
served that the cambium descends between the liber and the wood, 
and that a layer of new liber, and of new wood, are every year 
formed from that liquid ; as the new layer of bark is formed, the old 
one is pushed outward, and at length, losing its vital principle, it be- 
comes a lifeless crust. The natives of Otaheite manufacture gar- 
ments from the liber of the paper mulberry. The liber of flax is, by 
a more refined process, converted into fine linen. This part of the 
bark is important to the life of vegetables ; the outer bark may be 
peeled off without injury to them, but the destruction of the liber is 
generally fatal. 

The opersition of girdling trees, which is often practised in new 
' countries, consists in making, with an axe, one or more complete 
circles through the outer bark and the liber of the trunk. Trees 
seldom survive this operatio.'u, especially if it be performed early in 
the spring, before the first flow of the sap from the root towards the 
extremities. 

During the repose of veget ition, that part of the liber most re- 
cently organized, and which < }f course retains its vital power, re- 
^ mains inactive between the wt od and the puter layers of the bark, 
uiftil the warmth of spring causes the ascent of the sap. After pro^ 
moting the development of l)uds, and the growth of new wood and 
bark, the liber hardens and loses its vital energy, like that of the 
preceding year. 

Fig. 118. at A, represents a young dicotyledonous stem, cut trans- 
versely ; tne inner circle surrounds the pith ; the wood extends to 
the bark, which at a appears darkly shaded. 

At B, is a section of the same stem magnified ; a &, is the bark, 
b t, the wood, and i k, the pith. 

The divisions of the bark may be seen as foUolvs; ac, represents 
the ctUicle, or the dry, disorganized part ; at c (2, is the cellular in- 
tegument J at d 6, is the cortex, the extreme paui; of which, at 6, is the 
liber. 

Wood, The wood (lignum) consists of two parts, alburnum or 
sap-wood, and perj'ect wood. 

The alburnum is so called from aXbus, white, on account of the 
paleness of its colour. This is the neWly formed wood, and consti 

What is said of the cortex 1— Liber— Annually renewed— Girdling— What ultimate- 
ly becomes of the liber ?— Describe a diootyiedonous or exogenous stem— Of hoU' 
many parts does the wood consist 1— Alburnum 
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totes the outer part of the woody substance of the giant It *a at 
first soft and tender, and in this state appears to be active with the 
principle of hfe. As the liber is formed annuaUy from the cambium 
or descending sap, new layers of alburnum are supposed to have 
the same origin, and to be formed during the same intervals of time. 
Most of the sap ascends through the albunmm, though some passes 
through the perfect wood. The sap which nourishes the buds^ 
passes through the centre of the stem, and from thence is conveyea 
m appropriate vessels to the buds. 

Fig.lia 

A ^'"^^^'^ 
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The perfect wood, is sometimes called the heart ; its colour is 
usually darker than that of the sap-wood, and its texture is firmer 
and more compact; it is also more durable for timber. It is formed 
by the gradual concentration and hardening of the alburnum. The 
wood constitutes the greater part of the bSk of trees and shrubs ; 
when cut across, it is found to consist of numerous concentric 
layers. It is supposed that one of these circular layers is formed 
every year. To prove that the wood is deposited externally from 
the cambium, pieces of metal have been introduced under the bark 
of trees that were growing, and the wounds carefully bound up ; 
after some years, on cutting them across, as many layers of new 
wood have been found on the outside of the metal, as years had 
elapsed since its insertion. 

The strength and hardness of wood, is owing to woody fibres 
extending longitudinally ; these fibres are chiefly of vascular tex- 
ture, and contain sap, and the various secreted juices ; some con- 
tain only air. 

For illustration of the formation of wood, see Fig. 118, B, which 
represents a section of a woody stem of three vears' growth ; t h, 
next the pith, is a layer of the first year's growm, and the hardest 
part of the wood ; h g,\s a. layer of the second year's growth ; and 
g b, of the third ; the last is the sap-wood recently formed from the 
cambium. 

Pith, The pith (see Fig. 118, jB, k t) is situated in the centre of 
the trunk and branches of plants, and is a soft, spongy substance, 
analogous to the marrow of animals. It is composed of cellular 
texture. The cells, which are very large in the elder and some other 

Perfect wood— How haa it been proved that wood is deposited externally ?— Strength 
^nd hardness of wood— Illustrate the formation of wood by a reference to Fig. 118 - 
Vith. 
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plants/ are filled with fluids when young, but in old branches, the 
fluids disappeaV, and the cells are filled with air. In general herbs 
and shrubs have a greater proportion of pith than trees. It is also 
more abundant in young than old vegetables; it extends fr-jm the 
root to the summit of the trunk or stem of the plant. 

The medullary* rays are lines which diverge from the pith towards 
the circumference ; they are fibrous textures interwoven in the wood, 
the alburnum, and the difierent layers of the bark. The new buds 
seem to originate from the points at which they terminate. The 
pith has been compared to the spinal marrow in animals; it appears 
to be an important part of the vegetable substance, though us offi- 
ces are perhaps less understood than those of the otner parts. The 
letter e, Fig. 118, represents the medullary rays as proceeding from 
the pith and terminating in the cellular integument. 

You are not to expect that every stem or Branch^of a dicotyledon- 
ous plant will present all the various parts which we have described 
as constituting the vegetable body; neither when they exist are they 
always distinct, for they often pass into each other in such a man- 
ner as render it difficult to define their boundaries. M^ny species 
of plants, have nosdistinct layers of bark, and in many others there 
is such a similarity between the alburnum amd perfect wood, as to 
render it difficult to distinguish them. 

Growth of a Dicotyledonous Plant. 

Let us now review the most important circumstance in the growth 
of a woody plant Before germination, the substance of the plume 
or ascending part of the embryo, exhibits a dehcate and regular 
cellular texture; where the liber and medullary rays are to be 
formed, traces of cambium appear 

When the germination commences, the vascular system begins to 
organize aroimd the pith, and the medullary rays to form ; the extrem- 
ities of these rays exhibit cellular texture, which is soon converted 
into libers. (See/, Fig. 118, which shows the extremities of the me- 
dullary rays, and the points where the liber is formed.) "While this 
change is taking place, the cambium, which may be considered a 
fluid cellular mass, flowing between the bark and the wood, hardens 
into a new layer of liber, and a new layer of alburnum — the latter is 
at length ohanged to this ; each year a new layer succeeds, and thus 
the growth of the vegetable goes on until death completes its term of 
existence. 

Each layer qf wood is generally the product of one year's growth; 
but it is only near the base of the trunk, that the number of layers 
of woodMs a criterion of the age of the tree; for in trees where one 
himdred layers may be counted near the base, no more than one can 
be found at theextremity of the branches. These layers, then, do not 
extend through the length of the tree; but while the base exhibits all 
the layers which have been formed, the extremity of the brariche* 
contains under the bark only the continuation of an annual layer. 

The age of branches may be determined by the number of layers 
of wood at the base of each branch. 

We will now consider the manner in which the tree increases in 

* So called from medtUl<h marrow, a name often given to the pith. 

Medullary raya— Pith, to what compared 7— Various parts not always distinct in 
different plants— Appearance of a dicotyledonous plant before germination, or while 
in embryo — Chanse at the commencement of germination — Process in the formation 
of perfect wood— Number of layers of wood near the base of the trunk, a criterion of 
the age of a tree— How may the age of branches be determined 7 
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height A seed germinates ; the plume rises ; the cambium, m de- 
veloping, gradually becomes less capable of extension ; at lengtli, 
when it is converted into wood, its circulation ceases. The layer of 
wood then exhibits the form of an elongated cone ; at the summit of 
the cone a bud is formed, from which a new shoot issues; a new 
layer of alburnum organizes upon the surface of the cone ; this, iji 
turn, becon^es perfect wood, covering the layer first formed ; and 
thus the tree goes on increasing in height and in diameter. The ter 
minal bud is formed each successive year. After a hundred years 
of vegetation, a hundred cones might be found boxed within each 
other in the manner-first described ; the spaces comprised between 
the summits of the cones would show the succession and elongation 
of^he annual shoots. 

As the wood is formed by the conversion of cambium into albur- 
num, so from the same liquid the inner layers of bark are formed to 
renew the waste occasioned by the destruction of the epidermis. 
While the wood is growing externally, that is, at an increasing dis- 
tance from the centre, the bark is forming internally, and the new 
layers are pressing outward. 

Growth of Monocotyledonous Plants. 

The growth of trunks, as hitherto considered, has relation only to 
VDoody plants ; but between plants which grow from seeds with one 
cotyledon, and such as grow from seeds with two .ct)tyledons, there 
is a great difference as to the mode of organization, and growth. 

The first kind of plants are called monocotyledonoiis ; the second 
dicotyledonous. Their stems, <5n account of their different modes of 
growth, have been distinguished into endogenous^ signifying to grow 
mwardly ; and exogenous, signifying to grow outwardly. The dis- 
covery of the different modes of growth in these two great divisions 
of plants, is of recent origin, and constitutes an important era in ve- 
getable physiology. 

The stems of tnonocotyledonous or endogenous plants have seldom 
a bark distinct from the other texture ; they have no liber, or albur- 
num disposed in concentric layers; they have no medullary rays; 
and their pith, instead of being confined to the centre of the stem, 
extends almost to the circumference. 

The wood is divided into fibres running 
longitudinally through the stem, (see Fig. 
119, where the dots represent the fibres^ 
each of these fibres seems to vegetate sepa- 
rately ; they are ranged around a central 
support, and*are so disposed that the oldest 
I are crowded outwardly by the develop- 
ment of new fibres in the centre of the 
stem ; this pressure causes the external 
layers to be very close and compact. 
I This mode of increase, little favourable to 
growth in diameter, produces long and 
straight stems, nearly uniforih in size 
throughout their whole extent; as the 
palms and sugar-canes of the tropics, and 
the Indian corn of our climate. Most of these plants present us with 
r oots of the fibrous kind. ^^ 

Deiicribe the manner in which the tree increases in height 1 -Difference in the 
growth \)f wood and bark— Remarks on the different organization of plants— Mono/" ^ 
cotyledonous plants— Why called endogenous 7— Exogenous plants— Describe fl* 
■t'^m of monocotyledonous or endogenous plants— Describe the stem of a mono'' 
l«4pnous plant. * 
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Pig. 120, at A, represents a section of the stipe or stem of a palm- 
tree ; at B, is the same magnified ; a, 6, shows a part of the stipe in 
which the woody fibres are most dense and hard ; 6, 'c, shows the 
fibres less numerous, less compact, and less hard ; c, d, includes the 
woody fibres, tender and scattered; the orificesof tubes which have 
disappeared are seen at c, a. In the part c, d, the cellular tissue oc-^ 
cupips a greater space than ate, 6, and much more than at 6, a, 
where the woody fibre, or vascular texture, predominates. The 
fibres at e^ are of new formation ; at/, they are older, and at g, still 
more ancient ; thus the development of the wood in this plant pro- 
ceeds inversely to that of dicotyledonous plants. 

Endogenous plants continue to increase in height, long after they 
cease to grow in diameter; the stem is gradually extended upward 
by new terminal shoots, which are formed annually. 

The epidermis is formed of the foot-stalks of leaves, which an 
nually sprout from the rim of a new layer of wood; the leaves fall 
ing in autumn, their foot-stalks become indurated, and remain upon 
the outer surface of the plant. 

We have now taken a brief view of the most important facts ano 
principles which constitute the science of vegetable anatomy and 
physiology. Although the vegetable structure is much less compli- 
cated than the animal, there are many analogies between thipti ; and 
many parts of the former have been named, and various phenomena 
explained, by a reference to names and principles common to animal 
anatomy and physiology. You cannot therefore expect, at the first 
glance^ to comprehend explanations which presuppose sdme know- 
ledge of those intricate subjects. By attention to the vegetable struc- 
ture, you will, doubtless, be induced to think more upon the wonderful 
mechanism of your own material frames; upon the analogy, and 
yet irtfinite difference, between yourselves and the lilies of the field. 

In considering these things, we are led to exclaim, in the language 
of the Psalmist, " Oh Lord, how manifold are thy works, in wisdom 
hast thou made them all !" The human body is nourished by the 
same elements as the grass which perisheth; the flowers have a 
much more refined corporeal substance than you, but how much 
more precious are you in the sight of the Almighty! 

Do you ask, why you are of more value " than the lilies of the 
^eld," or even than "many sparrows?" It is the very principle 

What is Fig. 120 designed to illustrate 1— How is the Epidermis formed 7— Retleo- 
^ns on the analogies between the vegetable and animal substance A 
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within you which enables you to make this inquire, that renders 
you thus precious ; — it is your soul that raises you above the inani- 
mate and brute creation. Though the body is sister to^the worm 
and weed, the soul may aspire to the fellowship of aneels. Oh, then, 
let me entreat you, suffer not your chief thought to be ^ven to the 
dticoration of the perishable part, the mere temporary dweHing-place 
of the immortal mind ! but seek to prepare this mind for admission 
into ^' the glorious company of the spirits of the just made perfect" 



. X LECTURE XX. 

PHTSIOLOGIOAL VIEWS— CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF PLANTS — PBOXIMATfi PRIN- 
CIPLES-— CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SAP. 

We have, according to our method of arrangement, considered 
the anatomy of the vegetable in connexion with its physiology : that 
Is, when treating upon each particular organ, we have remarked 
upon its uses in the life and growth of the whole plant We have 
ti^ated of the germination of the seed, the minute vessels which con- 
stitute the vegetable fabric, with the fluids which circulate through 
these vessels ; we have considered them as constituting, in various 
wayB, three essential parts of woody plants, the bark, wood, and pith. 
We have inquired into the manner in which these separate parts 
are formed, and observed the great distinction in the growth of the 
stems of monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous plants. 

Yet, although we have attempted to show how plants grow^ it is 
no easy thing to explain how they live. The great principle which 
operates in organic life, appears not to have been laid open to the 
eye oftnan. But by a careful observation of facts, we can learn all 
that it is important for us to know, in order to cultivate plants suc- 
cessfully ; their habits, food, and the causes of their diseases and 
death. 

The physician who spends a lon^ and laborious life in the study 
of the human frame, can give onjy the result of his observation. 
He finds a certain article efficacious in the relief of^a particular dis- 
ease ; but he knows not why this should be so; or if he is able to 
five some reasons, he is ultimately arrested in his speculations by a 
arrier which, he cannot pass. Thus he knows that soda or pearl- 
ash corrects acidity in the stomach ; ask the reason of this, and he 
tells you that these are alkalies, substances which neutralize acids, 
and thus render them harmless ; inquire still further, why alkalies do 
thus affect acids, and the physician is as ignorant as yourselves. 

Before closing our vie w of the vegetable structure, we will, by tho 
aid of chemistry, examine the elements which compose it 

The growth of vegetables, and the increase of their weight, show 
that they imbibe some external substances, which are incorporated 
into their own substance. This constitutes nutrition, and distin- 
guishes living substances from dead matter. A stone does not re- 
ceive nourishment, although it may increase by an external accumu- 
lation of matter. "Vegetable substances, analyzed by a chemical 
process, have been found to contain carbon^ oxygen, hydrogen, and 
sometimes nitrogen, sulphur, silex, the oxide of iron, soda, Tiagnesia. 
and chalk?^* These different substances are by the root, stems, ana 
leaves of the plant, derived from the earth, air, and water. 
♦ Mirbel, " Elemens de Boianique." 

Recapitulation— A diHerence between the knowledge of lactam and of their 
Substances which compose plants. 
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Proximate Prindjdes, 

Vegetation produces chemical combinations, which are distlr- 
guished by the name of proximate principles. Although the proxi- 
mate principles of plants are very numerous, but few of them are 
well known ; they are the result of the action of the vital forces of 
plants, and are, therefore, important subjects of investigation to those 
who pursue the study of physiological botany to any great extent 
Carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, are the most important of 
the ultimate elements of plants, and the constituent parts of their 
proximate principles. These principles may be divided into two 
classes. 

L Those principles which are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, without any nitrogen. 

IL Such as contain, besides the substances belonging to the othei 
class, some nitrogen. There are few of this class. 

The FIRST CLASS of proximate principles is divided into three orders. 

1st. Principles which have more oxygen than sufficient to form 
water. 

2d. Principles in which oxygen and hydrogen exist in the exact 
proportion to form waier. 

3d. Principles where hydrogen is in excess. 

The 1st order includes vegetable acids; as, . 

Acetic acid, or pure vinegar ; this is generally produced by fermen- 
tation from wine, cider, and some other liquids ; it is also found in 
a pure state in the Campeachy wood, and the sap of the elm. 

Malic acid may be extracted from green applet and the barberry. * 

Oxalic acid is found in several species, of sorrel, belonging to the 
genera Oxalis and Rumex. 

Tartaric acid is obtained from the tamarind and the cranberry 5 
this aci<L combined with potash, forms what 4s commonly called 
cream 01 tartar. 

Citric acid is found in the lemon ; it is mixed with th^ malic acid 
in the gooseberry, the cherry, and the strawberry. 

Quinic acid is obtained from the Peruvian Bark, (Cinchona.) 

Gallic acid is pbtained from the oak, and the sumach; it is hight> 
astringent. 

Benzoic acid is found in the Laurus benzoin, and in the Vanilla 
this is highly aromatic ; it is thought to give the agreeable odoui 
common to balms. 

Prussic acid; this acid gives out a strong odour like bitter al 
monds ; it is an active poison ; it is obtained from peaph-meats and 
blossoms, from bitter almonds, &c. 

The 2d order includes gtim, sugar, &c. 

The Gums. Ofthese there are many kinds; they have neither taste 
nor smell ; dissolved in water, they form a mucilage more or less 
thick. The principal gums are, 

Cfum Arabic, which flows from the plant Mimosa nilotigaj* 

Common Gums, such as issue from the peach-tree, the cherry-tree, 
and many others. 

Sttgar is a substance which dissolves in water, and has a sweet 
taste ; it is obtained from the sugar-cane, the sugar-maple, from the 
stalks of Indian-corn, pumpkins, beets, and sweet apples. All vege- 
tables which have a sweet taste, may be made to yield sugar. 
♦ By gome writera called Acacia Arahica. 

Proximate Principles— What are the most important ultimate elements of plants ">— 
Proximate prindples divided into two classes— First class divided into three order*— 
First order— Second order— Third order. 
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The 3d order includes oiU, wax, resing, Ac. 

Oils, These are fluid and combustible substances, which do not 
unite with water: They are divided into Fixed and Volatile. The 
fixed oils are thick, and have -little odour. 

The oil of sweet almonds, and olive oil, grow thick and opaque by 
being exposed to the air. 

The Oil of Flaxseed, called linseed oil, and some other oils, dry 
without losmg their transparency ; it is this quality which renders 
linseed oil so valuable to painters. 

The Volatile oils are distinguished from the fixed oils by their aro- 
matic odours, and their tendency to fly oflf, from which circumstance 
the term volatile is derived. Among these oils are those of the 
orange, lavender, rose, jasmine, peppermint, and wintergreen. They 
are sometimes greatly reduced by being mixed with alcohol, and are 
then called essences. The volatile oils may be found in a great 
variety of plants, particularly those of the Labiate familv. 

The Aroma or aromatic property y consists chiefly oi the odours 
which are exhaled from plants, containing volatile oil; to this oil is 
owing the aromatic odour of the ginger plant, of the myrtle, rose, 
and other sweet-scented plants. Aromatic plants are much more 
common in hot, than cola countries ; most of aromatic spices are 
found in the equatorial regions. t 

Wax is found on the surface of the fruit of the bay-berry, (Myrica 
cerifera.) Beeswax, though an animal production, is made by the 
bees from the pollen of plants. 

Camphor has much analogy with the volatile oils; it is an extract 
from the Laurus camphor a, or camphor-tree of Japan. 
. Resin exudes from the pine, and some other trees ; it is dry, inso- 
luble in water, but soluble in alcohol, and very inflammable. The 
people in new countries often use, as a substitute for lamps, pine 
knots, which abounding in resin, burn with a bright flame. The dif- 
ference between resin and the volatile oils, appears to consist in the 
action of oxygen upon the former ; for the oil in absorbing oxygeff 
from the air, passes into the resinous state. 

Resins mixed with volatile oils form balsams; they are thick, 
odorous, and inflammable substances, as, the balsam copaiva, ana 
the balAam of Tolu. 

These resins are sometimes mixed with gums, they are then called 
gum-nemsis ; of this kind are gamboge, assafcstida, guaiacum. aloes, 
an eiitraki from the Aloe perfoliata. These gum-resins in nowing 
from Vegetables are sometimes white and liquid like milk, but they 
usually become brown and hard by exposure to the air. 

Indian rubber,* or as It is sometimes called, gum elastic, is the 
product of a South American tree, (Siphonia elastica,) an East 
Indian plant, (the Urceola elastica,) and some other trees in the 
equatorial regions; by exposure to the air the gum hardens^ be- 
comes brown, and takes me appearance of leather ; it can neither 
be dissolved by water nor alcohol. The juice of the milk-weed is 
said to be similar to that of the plants from which the Indian rubber 
is obtained.! 

• Caoutchouc 

t Mr. H. Eaton, (late professor of Chemistry at TransylTanianniyersity, Kent) in- 
formed me that he prepared a small quantity of the juice of the milk weed, (Ascle^ 
pias,) in such a manner that it could not be distinguished from the imported Indian 
rubber, either in external appearance, or in its properties. 

What substances belong to the third order of the first class of proximate prindples 1 
Describe the different vegetable oils— What causes the aroma of plants?— Wax- 
Camphor— Resins— Indian rubber. 
11 
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The green principle. It is to this prinoiple that all the green parts 
exposed to light owe their colour 5 it undergoes changes in the dif 
ferenf states of the- plant, in autumn becoming brown or yellow. 
Davy attributes the change of colour to the formation of an acid. 
Every one knows that a drop of sour wine, lemon juice, or any other 
acid, will change green to a brown, or yellowish colour. 

The second class of proximate principles consists of substances 
which, like the first classj^are formed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen ; but to these is added nitrogen. We here find; 

C^iumy a narcotic principle, extracted from the poppy. It is solu- 
ble m alcohol, slightly in water. 

Hematine^ the colouring principle from the Campeachy wood. 

Indigo, a colouring substance^ obtained from several species of 
Indigofera, or indigo plant 

Gluten, is extracted from the cotyledons of the seeds of legumi- 
noics plants, as peas, beans; and from the albumen of wheat, rye, &c. 
It is obtained by separation from the starch. Flour owes much of 
its nourishing properties to gluten, which, in some respects, is analo* 
gous to animal principles, being, like them, subject to putrefaction. 

Jelly, is the thickened juice of. succulent fruits; as currants, 
quinces, and apples ; it is soluble in hot water^i though scarcely so 
in cold ; when heated, it loses its jelly-like form, «srhich is that of a 
coagulated mass, susceptible of a tremulous motion ; by too long 
bbilmg, the juice loses this property, which gives to jelly its peculiar 
appearance. Many colouring principles have never been separated 
from the substances to which they are united ; as those of- saffron, 
logwood, &c. 

It has already been suggested, that the red colour of fruits arisea 
from the combination of an acid, with a blue colouring principle. 
Every beginner in chemistry knows that the effect of mixing an 
acid with an infusion of blue violets, or any vegetable blue, is to give 
a red tinge, varying in shade from a purple red to a brilliant scarlet, 
in proportion to the quantity of acid. It has, upon the same princi- 
ple, been supposed that the purple, red, and blue colouring of the 
petals of flowers, is owing to different proportions of acid ; this may 
explain the change of colour which appears in some flowers, whicn 
pass from blue to red, as the changeaole hydrangea. This change 
may be attributed to increase of acid,* combining with the blue co- 
louring principle. Some red flowers become blue ; they ar^Jln this 
case supposed to have parted with some portion of the jacid, "^hich 
was united with their colouring principle. 

Chemical composition of the Sap. 

The sap is a transparent, colourless fluid, imbibed by the vegeta- 
ble from the earth and air ; or more properly, from the water exist- 
ing in them, which holds in solution oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitro- 
gen, earths, mineral-salts, and animal and vegetable matter. Wo 
might suppose, that being derived from the same source, the sap in 
all vegetables would be alike, but it is never obtained pure ; it ia 
more or less mingled with the proximate principles, or proper juices, 
and thus diflfers in different species of vegetables ; water, however 
constitutes the principal part in all. 

Sap of the elm (Ulmus campestris) has by analysis been found to 

* Iron is supposed to be combined with the oxygen of the acid. 

What is said of the green principle ?— What ne^ element is found in the second 
class of proximate i)rinciples 1 — What substances are found in this class 1 — Cause of 
the red colour of fruit— Of the various hues of the petals of flowers^ Sap of the elm. 
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contain water, volatUe matter, acetate of potash, carbonate of lime, 
vegetable matter, sulphate of potash. 

^ap of the beech, (Faotts eylvatica,) contains water, acetate of 
lime, with excess of acid, acetate of potash, gallic acid, tannin, mu- 
cous extract, acetate of alumine. 

Sap of the Horse-cheetntUy (jSEscvlvb hippocaetanum,) contains wa- 
ter, extractive mucous matter, nitre, acetate of potash, and carbon- 
ate of lime.* 

These few examples of the decomposition of vegetable principles 
show how wide a neld is open to the chemist, in the study of vegeta- 
ble elements. % 

It may seem wonderfiQ, that of so few elementary substances, 
such a great variety should exist in the taste, smell, colour, consist- 
ence, medicinal and nutritious qualities of vegetable combinations \ 
is it not equally wonderful that with the nine digits and the cipher, 
we may make such varied combinations of numbers ; or with our 
twenty-six Jitters of the alphabet, form every variety of composi- 
tion ? Thus, by various combinations of a few simple principles, are 
' formed all vegetable and animal productiqns. 

The presence of nitrogen was formerly considered as a test of 
animal substance, and the want of it of a vegetable substance, but 
it is now ascertained that animal substances may exist without nitro- 
gen, and that this principle is contained in several vegetables. 

The elements of the compounds being the same, the question natu- 
rally arises, what causes the great diversity in the properties V Two 
causes may be assigned fiiir this ; viz. 1st The different proportions 
in which the elements are comMned. 2d. The various modes of thefr 
combination. 

In vi|iegar and sugar, the one substance a liquid, and of a sour 
taste, the other solid and sweet, are found the same elements in dif- 
ferent proportions and differently combined. In gum, starch, and 
sug^, the elements are the same, the proportion nearly the same, but 
they^are combined differently. 

When we know by chemical analysis the combinations which ex- 
ist in inorganized bodies, we can, by putting the same together, often 
form* similar substances ; but we cannot thus form organized bodies ; 
for to these jDelongs a living principle, which it is not in the power 
of man to bestow. It is said, that Rousseau, skeptical in science as 
in religon, declared he would not believe in the correctness of the 
anaUjp^ftjpf vegetable or animal substances, imtil he should see a 
young animal, or a thrifty plant, spring into existence from the retort 
of the chemist. But the power to create, the Almighty has not dele- 
gated to man ; neither is it to be supposed that any future discov- 
eries in science will ever confer it upon him. To study the com- 
pound nature of substances, to classify, arrange, and by various com- 
binations to beautify the world of matter, to cultivate the faculties 
of mind, until stronger and brighter the mental vision sees facts and 
principles before invisible ; these are the high privileges bestowed 
on man ; — but to add one new particle to matter, or one new faculty to 
the mind, is beyond the power of the whole human race. 

* These results of the analysis of sap are extracted from Vauquelin. 

Sap of the beech — Of the horse-chestnut— All vegetable and animal productions com- 
posed of a few simple principles— Illustration— What two causes assigned foi the dif- 
ferent properties of compounds formed from the same elements?— Organized bodies 
no t produced by the skill of man 
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LECTURE 3;XI 

METHOD or TOURNEFORT — ^SYSTEM OP LINNiEDS — NATURAL METHODS — METH- 
OD OP JUSSIEU — COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CLASSIFICATIONS OP TOURNE- 
FORT, LINNJEUS, AND JUSSIEU. 

Let us now imagine the whole vegetable kingdom, comprising in- 
numerable millions of individual plants, to be spread out before a 
botanist Could he, in the course of the longest life, number each 
blade of grass, each little moss, each shrub, or even each tree ? If 
he could not even count them, much less could he give tjieach one a 
separate name and description. But he does not need t^ame thero 
separately, because that nature has arranged them into sorts oi • 
kinds. 

Were you sent into the fields to gather flowers 6f a similar kind,^ 
you would need no book to direct you to put into one parcel, all the 
red clover blossoms, and into another, the white clover ; while the 
dandelions would form another group. These all constitute differ- 
ent species. Nature would also teach you that the red and white clo* 
ver, although' differing from each other iij^ome particulars, yet bear 
a strong resemblance. By placing them together you form a gentis. 
and to this gentos you refer all the different kinds or species of clov^ 
When you see the common red, damask, and cinnamon roses, you 
perceive they all have such strong marks of resemblance ks to en- 
title them to be placed together in one genus. But yet you know 
that the seed of a' damask rose would never produce a red rose. 
One species of plants can never produce another species. -' 

The whole number of species of plants, which have been named 
and described, including many which have been recently discover- 
ed in New Holland, and about the Cape of Good Hope, is said to 
be 56,000.* 

If species of plants were described without any regufar order, we 
could derive neither pleasure nor advantage from the studyof prac- 
tical botany. When we wished to find Sie name of a Jfffil^ we 
should be obliged to turn over the leaves of our books wiBiout any. 
rule to guide us in the search. 

The necessity of some kind of system was so apparent, that many 
attempts for the methodical arrangement of plants were made be- 
fore the time of Linnaeus; but his system was so superior to all oth- 
ers, that it was no sooner published to the world, than it was adopt- 
ed by the universal consent of\all men of science. 

Previous to this time, Tournefort, a native of France, had pub- 
lished an ingenious method of arrangement, beautiful by its simpli- 
city, but imperfect on account of the vagueness of its apphcation 
The characters of his classes were founded upon the absence, pres- 
ence^ amd form of the corolla. Tournefort made twenty-two classes ; 
these he subdivided into sections or orders, i 

* As recently reported by the Baron Humboldt, to the French National Institute. 

.Nature arranges plants into kinds or sorts— Examples— Number of species of 
plants— Nteessity of order in description— Attempts at arrangement made bofore th* 
time of Linnieus— Tournefort's classes, on what founded 1 
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METHOD OP TOURNBFORT. 
9ynopo8i» of the Method of T<mmeforL 



Corollas 
monopetaloua. 



M 



Corollas 
polypetalous. 



\ 1. BeU-fonn, 
( 2. Fanneirforvu 

\ 3. Ptrsonait, 
\ 4. Labiate 

(B. Crucifamu 
6. Ro»aeeau». 
7. UmbtUif^aaB, 
8. CaryopnyUoua, 
9. lAlxaceouM. 

\ 10. PapilionaceouM. 
III. AnomaUms. 



Regular. 
IrregBlar. 

Regular. 

Irregular. 

ri2. FlosculuB, 
Compound. { 13. Semi-FIosculuM, 
U4. RadiaUd, 

ApetaUmB^ with Btamena, 
Apetalous^ itilhcut atamesu. 
Apttalous^ without vinbUJtowen 
or fruit. 
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FLOWCBS 
PSTAL0U8. 



Corollas 
monopetalous. 

Corollas 
.polypetalous. 



^ 20. 7Vee« irt/A monapeialoua ftowen, 
121. TVees with rosaceous fiowera. 

)22. TVeea with papUioncLeMua fiowara. 




After having derived from the corolla the distinctions of classes, 
"*"" subdivided these into orders, or as he called them, sec- 
orders were founded upon observation of the pistil^ 
&c. 
Tstep in this classification, or the separation of shrubs and 
; wrong. The distinction between a small tree and shrub, 
J accurately settled. Two circumstances were, by Tourne- 
1 on, as a foundation for this distinction ; first, that shrubs 
do not form buds 'for the future jrear ; and secondly, the difference 
in size of trees and shrubs. With respect to the formation of buds, 
the distinction is not found to be invariable, as some shrubs do form 
buds, and some trees do not As to size, the variation, even in the 
same sn^eSji^ ia such, in different soils and situations, that ^t cannot 
be ad|iiflftLas a' mark of distinction. 

DiMjplplpecies, even in the same genus, sometimes differ in their 
stems rWme being woody and others herbaceous. Neither is the 
form of the corolla to be depended on ; even in the most natural 
families of plants, we find flowers of different forms, as in different 
species in the natural order Solaneae, where the mullein is wheel- 
form, the tobacco funnel-form, and the atropa bell-form. 

Sustem of Ldnneeita. 

' We shall not now attempt to give a full view of the system of Lin- 
nasus, as we are hereafter to consider it in detail. We introduce it 
here merely to compare it with other modes of classification. The 
removing of plants which are nearly allied in their natural character, 
to different classes, by means of any artificial principle of classifica- 
tion, ought as far as possible to be avoided ; and'although the system 
of Linnaeus, as you will find, when we compare it with natural fami- 

Srnoposis of Tournefort*s method-Herders— Defects in Toumefort's classification 
— ^Difficulty of determining between trees and shrubs— System of Linnaeus not en* 
tirelv perfect. 
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lies, 13 not wholly free from this confiision, it is much more so than 
%ny other, which has been invented. 

Although we, do not now receive the method of Tournefort foz 
practical* uses, a knowledge of it may extend your views of botanical 
science. When we accustom ourselves to take but one view of a 
subject, we are in danger of acquiring a contracted mode of thought 
We are not to suppose that the system of Linnaeus is perfect ; but 
may well imagine that men of science will arise, who shall discover 
principles now hidden, and look back upon what they will call the 
very imperfect state 6f our sciences. We should rejoice that the 
human race is thus destined to a degree of improvement beyond our 
* highest powers of calculation. " Wnat should we think of a savage." 
says an elegant writer,* "if, in the pride of his ignorance, he was to 
conceive his own thoughts and feelings to be the noblest of which 
the human intellect is capable ? And perhaps even the mind of a 
"Newton, is but the mind of such a savage, compared to what man is 
hereafter to become." . ^^ • • 

The system t of Linnaeus has, in its principal feam^, been laid 
before you.J This system not only includes within it all k^oi^n 
plants, but is founded on such principles as must comprehend with- 
in it wjiatever plants may yet be discovered. Its author believed 
that no plant was destitute of stamens ajid pistils ; but at the same 
time, that there were species in which these organs were so small, 
so obscure, of such a singular formation, as torender it diflftcult, and 
sometimes impossible, to be certain of their existence, except by the 
principle of analogy. Therefore, he made the two grand divisions 
of plants, Phenogamous^ such as have stamens and pistils rmWe, and 
Crypto gamous, stamens and pistils invisible.^ *"^ 

You must not forget, that species, genus, order, and clas^j are 
mere abstract terms, denoting certain distinctions which Vould 
equally have existed, although we had never observed them, oigiven 
them names. JT 

An Individual is an organized being, complete in its par^, dis- 
tinct and separate from all other beings. An oak, a rose, and a 
moss, are each of them individuals of the vegetable kingdom. 

A Species includes such individuals as agree in certain circum-' 
standees of the roots, stems, leaves, and inflorescence. We have no 
reason to suppose that any new species, either of animals or vegeta- 
bles, have been produced since the creation. We.som|times see 
varieties in plants made by cultivation ; the stamens and^Sfl^ from 
excess of nourishment, expanding into petals. Vafietiell^e^so oc- 
casioned by strewing the pollen from one species; upon rn^stigma 
of another ; but such plants do not produce perfect seed, and there- 
fore cannot reproduce themselves. Colour, taste, and size, are not 
considered as marks of specific^difference. 

♦ Dr. Thomas Brown. 

t System differs from method in having but one single pnmitive character, and iu 
founding its principal divisions upon the consideration of only one single organ or 
principle. Linnseus founded his system upon the consideration of the stamens as 
more or less numerous, upon their proportion, connexion, and their absence. Newton 
founded his system of Natural Philosophy upon attrcLction. The vitaX principle is the 
foundation of all systems of Physiology. Methad is not confined to the consideration 
of one character; it employs all such as are conspicuous and invariable. 

t See Part I, page 24. ' . 

§.Mirbel believes there are some plants absolutely destitute of stamens and pistils t 
these he calls, agamous. 

Advantages of taking different views of a subject— Human mind destined to pro* 
gressive improvement— What is the difference between system and method ? Seejioto 
— What is said of the system of Linnaaua—The terms speciefl, genus, Ac— What is as 
individual ?--What is a species 7 
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A Genus comprehends one or more species, grouped together on 
account of some resemblance in situation, proportion, and connexion 
of the organs which constitute the flower. Any one species of a 
genus may be regarded as a type or example of the othav; we may 
easily refer species which we have not studied to their proper genus, 
by a knowledge of any one species of that genus. Some genera 
appear to be distinctly marked by nature ; the various species of the 
rose form a beautiful genus which is known to all, although every 
one might not be able to describe it to others in such a manner as 
to be imderstood; it is chiefly distinguished by its urn-shaped and 
fringed calyx. 

Tne generic names of plants are derived from various circum- 
stances ; in some cases from a peculiarity in the form or colour of 
the corolla, or some property of the plant ; and some are named from 
distinguished persons. Thus Iris (nag) is named from Iris the rain- 
bow, oti account of its various shades of colour. Digitalis (fox- 
glove) is named from digitus^ a finger, on account of the shape of 
its qorolla, which is like the finger of a glove. Convallaria (lily 
of the valley) is named from a Latin word convallis^ signifyiog, in 
the valley. Teucrium (germander) is named in honour of Teucer, 
a Trojan prince. The English name, germander, is supposed to 
have originated from the word Scamander, the name of a river of 
ancient Troy. The name of the great Linnaeus is commemorated 
in a beautiful and modest flower, called the Ldnnaa borealis.* 

Specific names are adjectives; generic names are nouiis. The 
specific name sometimes indicates the number of leaves, as orchis 
bifolia^ (bifolia, signifies two leaves ;) or the colcrur of the corolla, 
as VIOLA tri'colour, (three-coloured violet ;) or the form of the root, 
as soLANUM tuberosum^ (with a tuberous root.) Specific names are 
often derived from the names of persons ; thus a species of Origa 
num is named tournefortii^ after its discoverer Tournefort. 

The system of Linnaeus may be illustrated by the following com- 
parison ; — as, 

Individual persons compose Families, 
Families " Towns, 

Towns * " Gounties, 

Counties " States. 

Individual plants compose Species, 
^ Species " Genera, 

§ Genera " Orders^ 

\^ . Orders " Classes. 

Thus, as individual persons are the real existences which make 
up a state j so are individual plants the real existences which com- 
pose classes ; the wiirds town and county, genus ajid order, being 
general terms used to designate certain circumstances of these men 
and plants. 

Natural Familiea, 

After having analyzed a number of plants, you will begin to ob- 
iB«rve a striking resemblance in many genera, and your own minds 
will suggest the propriety of arranging them into groups^ without 
any reference to the artincial class or order where they may have 

♦ BorealiSf signifying northern^ has reference to the situation of the country which 
•pave birth to Linnaeus. The Linnaea borealis is not uncommon in New England, and 
Has been found on an island in the Hudson, near Troy. • 

What is a genus I—A knowledge of one species enables us to recognise all other 
species of the same ffenus— Derivations of generic namea— Iris— Digitalia— Teucnum 
—Linnaea borealis— Specific names— Natural families. 
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been placed. WetliMS form ncUural families. If the whole vegetu- 
ble kingdom could thus be distributed into natural tribes, we should 
need no artificial system. But after selecting a few families, which 
exhibit striking marks of resemblance, we find genera whose re- 
lation to other genera seems doubtfiil or obscure, and at length find 
a vast number of plants which seem to have few natural affinities 
with any other. 

Among resemblances which gives rise to natural families, are, 
1st, resemblance in seed#, 
2d, in pericarps, or the envelopes of seeds, 
3d, in stamens and pistils, ^ 
4th, in corollas and calyxes, 
5th, in the modes of infloresence, or the manner in which the 

flowers grow together upon the stalks, 
6th, in leaves, 
7th, in roots and stems. ^ . . 

In order to form a correct idea of the natural methods of classifi- 
cation, it is necessary to observe many plants, and the most con- 
stant characters of their organs. To find the place of plants in the 
artificial classes and orders, it is only necessary to observe the dis- 
tinctions of the stamens and pistils. 

The physician is chiefly conversant with the natural characters of 
plants, especially with such as are connected by medicinal qualities ; 
he considers one group as narcotics ; another as tonics ; another as 
stimulants^ &c. 

The natural method depends for its utility, much upon the artifi- 
cial system, which enables the student to ascertain the name of a 
plant, and thus learn its place among the natural orders. For ex- 
ample ; suppose that a person meets with th^ plant commonly call- 
ed stramonium, and wishes to know its character ; by the Linnean 
System, he soon learns its botanical name, Datura ; and this genus 
he finds belongs to the natural order, Solanece^ characterized by 
qualities of an active and deleterious nature, as the Tobacco, Fox- 
glove, &c. 

The experienced botanist is not always obliged to refer to the 
artificial system for the natural chaifecter of an unknown plant. 
Being familiar with the characteristics of the diflferent families, he 
can often determine at once by the habit or general appearance of 
the plant that it belong^ to the lily tribe {TAliacece^) to the mallows 
tribe (Malvace<£,) to the wUd turnip tribe (Aroidece.)' or to j^Apther 
of the conspicuous and well-defined natural orders or famflMlr 

To Linnaeus belongs the honour of having first suggestetffhe ar- 
rangement of plants mto natural orders. 

He published in 1738 what he modestly tei^^ied '• Fragments of a 
natural method," consisting of 58 orders, founded upon the resem- 
blance of plants in their habits, general appearance, or medicinal 
qualities. '^ 

The most popular Natural method is that of Jussieu. a botanist of 
Paris, improved by De Candolle of Geneva.* The characters em- 
ployed in this method^ are, 

1. T%e structure of the Seed^ with respect to cotyledons. A plant 

♦ Professor Lindley of England, has recently published a work on the natural sya- 
tem, which is deservedly popular. 

Resemblances which give rise to them— Phy'sicians interested in the natural n^ethod 
— Connexion between the natural and artificial methods—Experienced botanists 
kno^^ plants by their habits— Natural method of Linnseus— Method of Jussieu-- 
What are the characters employBd in Jnssieu's method 1— How is the structure of tho 
Meed considered 1 
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having no cotyledon is called, A-cotyledonoua, with one^ Mofuxot^,^ 
donaus, and with two, Di-cotyledonotu. 

2. Insertion of the Stamens, The stamens are above the germ, t»fi- 
der the germ, or around the germ ; in the Ist case, they are Ept-gy^ 
nous, 2d, Hypo'gynous, 3d, Peri-gynxms. 

3. Absence ana presence of the Corolla, ^petalous, coroUa wanting^ 
Monoy)etalouSj corolla of one piece, Poly^petalous, many petals. 

4. Union, or separation of Stamens and Pistils, Mon<hclinious, sta- 
mens and pistils on the same corollas, Di-clinous, stamens and pis- 
fils on different corollas. 

6. Union or separation of anthers. Anthers distinct^ or anthem 
tombined. 

SynopotU qf JussMs Method, 



ACOTTLBDOK8, 




' Stamens kypogynmtSt 


ClAMB 1. 
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These classes were at first formed of 100 orders ; under the pres- 
ent modifications of Jussieu's method they have been multiplied, by 
establishing new orders from genera which seemed not to belong to 
any of the former established orders. # 

The a4:otyledons include the cryptogam ous plants of Linnaeus. 
They are also called cellulares, from their being formed of cellular 
tissue without a vascular system. These are by some botanists 
called Jlowerless plants ;* their leaves ^re destitute of veins. They 
have no seeds with cotyledons, but are reproduced fi*om a powder- 
like substance, exhibiting nothing of the parts which constitute the 
seeds in the other divisions ofihe Vegetable kingdom. 

Th^taonocatyledons, which consist principally of grasses, palms, 
and Imaceous plants, are endogenous as regards the structure of their 
stem^nd branches ; — the veins in their leaves, instead of being re- 
ticulate, or spreading out in various directions like a net, are straight 
and parallel. This division consists of two large groups ;— 1st, plants 
whosb flowers have petals, called Petalloid^ as the iris and lily; 
the calyx and corolla being in three or six divisions ; — 2d, where, 
instead of a proper calyx and corolla, the stamens and pistils are 
surrounded with glume-like bracts; these are called Glwmacece; 
as in the grasses. 

The dicotyledons include all the phenogamous plants, except those 
which belong to the monocotyledonous division. These are vascular 

* 1% was long asserted by botanists, that every plant had a flower, although it 
might be invisible; but the term flowerless is now adopted by many for the cryptoga- 
mous family. 

How the insertion of the staihens?— How is the corolla considered ?— How the an- 
ther 7— Repeat the synopsis of Jussieu's method—What are the general characttria 
ties of acotyledons 1— Of monocotyledons 7— Of dicotvledons 1 
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in their structure, exogenous in iheir mode of growth, and their leaves 
are distinguished by branching, reticulate veins. 

Connparison of the Methods of Toumefort^ lAniUBUs^ and Jussieu. 

We have now presented the pupil with the outlines of three modes 
of classification, exhibiting the plant under a variety of aspects, cal- 
culated to ^ve general and extended views of the subject, and at the 
same time impress the mind with a few important distinctions. 

Tournefort dwells \}hiefly on different aspects and circumstances 
of the corolla ; — Linnaeus, of the stamens and pistils ; — ^Jussieu, of 
the cotyledons and insertion of the stamens. 

Of the comparative merits of these methods, we would observe, 
that Toumefort's cannot be relied on, because the forms of corollas 
are often indefinite, and vary into each other ; that of Jussieu ap 
pears too abstract to be used independently of the aid of some more 
simple method: — the number of cotytcdons, though a definite and im- 
portant character, cannot, in many cases, be determined without the 
slow process of waiting for the seeds to germinate ; — the insertion of 
stamens^and of the corolla often appears doubtful, even to the expe- 
rienced botanist. Much as this method has been admired, it is but 
little used ; while, on the contrary, that of Linnaeus has, for more than 
half a century, been regarded as the key to botanical knowledge. 

The characters used in his system are very apparent ; and as it 
refers to the number of parts, rather than to their ybrm^ or insertion, 
it offers to the mind something positive, which is not found either in 
the method of Tournefort, or that of Jussieu. Between a corolla bell- 
form, or funnel- form, there are many intermediate forms, which may 
be as much like one as the other. The insertion over the gern^, or. 
under the germ, are distinct, but the insertion around the germ 
sometimes blends with one, sometimes with the other mode. But 
between one or two stamens, or one or two pistils, there is no inter- 
mediate step, or gradual blending of distinctions, which leaves the 
student in doubt whether the case before him belongs to the one, or 
the other. 
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LiNN^us, in his " Philosophy of Botany," established three kinds 
of characters to be used in the description of plants. •^• 

1st. Factitious (or made,) That which is, by agreement, taken 
as a mark of distinction ; tnus, certain circumstances with respect 
to stamens and pistils are fixed upon for distinguishing classes and 
orders. Although nature has formed thes^ organs, the arrangement 
of plants by their means is an invention of man, or artificial, 

2d. Essential Character, That which forms a peculiar character 
of one genus, and distinguishes it from all other genera. 

3d. Natural Character, This is difficult to define, though it is 
that which is understood by all ; it is the general aspect and appear- 
ance of the plant, which enables all persons to make a kind of ar- 
rangement of plants in their own minds, although they would find it 

What 19 the use of considering different modes of classification 1— What is said of 
dio comparative merits of the mrce methods which are mentioned?— System of Lin- 
Qsus offers something positive— Three kind§ of characters to be used in description* 
of plants— Factitious character— Essential character— Natural. 
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very difficult to explain their reasons for this classification to others. 
It will appear, from this definition of natural characters, that in 
some respects, the method of Jussieu is no less artificial than that of 
Liimaeus, since it depends upon particulars which can only be 
learned and understood by the aid of science ; and we must admit 
that the genera which its orders exhibit, are often as unlike, in habit 
and properties, as are those which compose the classes of Linnaeus. 

It is by their natural characters, that persons who have never, 
perhaps, heard of such a science as zoology or the classification of 
animals, are enabled to distinguish ferocious beasts from domestic 
and gentle animals ; they see a sheep or cow without any terror, 
although that individual one they m^y never have seen before ; for 
nature teaches them to consider that as resembling other sheep and 
cows, which they know to be inoffensive. This natural character 
teaches savages to distinguish among the many plants of the forest, 
those which may administer to their wants, and those which would 
be injurious. 

Even the lower grades of animals have this faculty of selecting 
by natural characters, nutritious substances, and avoiding noxious 
ones; thus we see the apparently unconscious brutes luxuriating in 
tiie rich pastures prepared for them by a benevolent Creator, and 
cautiously passing by the poisonous wee.d, directed by an instinct 
given them by this same Almighty Benefactor. 

A natural family is composed of several genera of plants which 
have some common marks of resemblance, and its name is usually 
founded upon this general character; as Labiate and Cruciform. 
which are derived from the form of the corollas; Umbellate ana 
Cknymhiferousy from the infloresence ; Leguminous^ from the nature 
of the fruit In many cases the family takes its name from a con- 
spicuous genus belonging to it ; as the Rosacece , or rose-like plants ; 
PapaveracecR^ or poppy tribe, from Papaver, the poppy. 

Natural families or orders resemble artifi#al orders in being com* 
posed of genera, but the principles on which these are brought to- 
gether differ widely in the two cases. 

In the tltily natural families, the classification is such as persons 
who have never studied botany, imight make ; thus, dill, fennel, car- 
away, &c., belong to the Umbellate family, on account of the form 
in which the little stalks, bearing the flower, and afterward the seed, 
branch out from one common centre, like the sticks of an umbrella ; 
this genial resemblance being observable by all, it'seems very nat- 
ural to elass such plants together. 

But in the artificial orders, genera which may be very unlike in 
other respects, are brought together, from the single circumstance 
of plants having the same number of stamens and pistils. Thus, 
in the first order of the eighth class, we have the tulip and the bul- 
rush, the lily of the valley and the sweet flag. In the second ^order 
of the fifth class, we have the beet and the elm. You will at pnce 
perceive the striding disparity between these plants, and that an ar- 
rangement, which thu^ brings them together, is properly called an 
artincial method. 

Many families of plants possess a marked resemblance in form 

Why is the method of Jussieu no less artificial than that of Linnaeus 7— Ani- 
mals di8tinfi[uished by natural characters— Savages distinguish plants by these cha- 
racters—Animals capable of discerning these natural characters— What »ves name 
to a natural family of plants 1—ln what respect do natural famihes resemble artificial 
orders ?— How do they differ 7— Why may natural families be formed without a knowl- 
edge of botany?— Genera in the artificial orders brought together by having, the sara« 
oayiDer of stamens and pistils. 
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and qualities, and appear evidently as distinct tribes. If the whole 
of the vegetable kingdom could thus be distributed into natural 
classes, the study of Botany would be much simplified ; but it has 
already been remarked, that there are many plants which cannot lie 
thus arranged, and no principle has yet been discovered for system- 
atic arrangement which bears any comparison to the Artificial Sys- 
tem. This system may be compared to a dictionary; though by its 
use we do not at first find the name for which we seek, and then 
learn its definition, as we do in dictionaries of terms ; but we first 
learn some of the characters of a plant, and with these as our guide, 
we proceed to find the name. Having ascertained the botanical 
name, we can easily find to what natural family a plant belongs, 
and thus learn its habits, medicinal use, and other important par- 
ticulars. The natural method may be considered as the grammar 
of botany ; for between this, and the artificial system, the same re- 
lation exists, as between the grammar and dictionary of a lan- 
guage; it would be idle to attempt to decide on their comparative 
merits, since both are essential to science. 

As the subject of classification is so important to a knowledge of 
botanical science, we will now consider the general principles on 
which it depends,: 

Hules, 

1st. All botanical classification results from an examination and 
comparison of plants, 

2a. Ifvery organic distinction which establishes between individuals 
any resemblance^ or any difference^ is a character; that is, a sign by 
which they may be known and distinguished, 

3d. The presence of an organ, its different modification and its ab- 
sence, are so many characters. 

4th. The presence of an or gan furnishes positive characters, its ah- 
sence negative charactem. 

Positive characters offering means of comparison, show the re- 
semblances and differences which exist between individuals ; those 
plants in which these characters present but slight differences should 
be collected in groups ; those in which these characters differ more 
sensibly, should be separated ; here we follow strictly the laws of 
the mind. But negative characters, as they allow no comparison, 
can only be employed to separate individuals, and. never to bring 
them together. 

When we say that plants have seeds with one or two coiyiedons ; 
that they have monopetalous or polypetalous flowers, and are pro- 
vided with stamens and pistils, we point out particulars where visible 
and striking resemblances may be observed j these characters^ then, 
are positive, since they are founded on something real. 

When we say that some plants are destitute of cotyledon, corolla, 
staniehs or pistils, we do not establish any real basis for the founda- 
tion of a comparison. If we wish to separate plants with monope- 
talous corollas, from such as have polypetalous corollas, this single 
character establishes, at once, the difference, which exists between 
the two groups, and the resemblance, which exists between individ- 
uals of each group. Thus positive characters possess a great ad* 
vantage over negative ones ; the latter should never be employed 

Artificial system of arrangement compared to a dictionary— First learn the char&c- 
tera^ then the name— The natural method considered as the grammar of botanjr — 
Mention the first four ru^es which are given for classification— Positive and negatiTe 
charactersr— Give illustrations of these characters, with their uses— Advantage of po*- 
uive characters over netpLUye. 
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when the former can be used; and in proportion as positive cha- 
racters can be substituted for negative, tiie science or botany wlQ 
oe perfected. 

Positive characters can only be founded upon evident faci9y and 
never upon a pTzesumption of the existence of facta, derived from 
analogjr. For jt is contrary to true philosophy, to suTOr hypothetical 
reasomng to usurp the place of direct observation of facts. 

5th. Positive cluircLcters are constant or inconstant. All seeds pro- 
duced by plants of the same species have the same structure ; all 
plants which gp'ow firom these seeds produce other seeds, similar to 
those from which they have had their origin \ of course tiie charac- 
ters derived from the structure of these seeds are constant. But 
among these plants some are lar^e and others small ; some may 
have white corollas, some red, or blue ; some are more frazrant than 
others ; of course, size^ colour^ and odour ^ offer inconstant cnaracters. 

6th. All real science in Botany must rest upon constant characters; 
therefore, these characters are much more important than the others, 

7th. Constant characters may be isolated or coexistent. The petals 
of the RANUNCULUS a/:ris^ (butter-cup,) have a nectary in the form of 
a scale ; this character, although constant, is isolated^ for it is not 
necessarily connected with any other characteristic trait The calyx 
of the campanula rotundifolia^ (blue-bell,^ adheres to the germ ; the 
germ must of necessity be simple, or witnout divisions, and the co- 
rolla and stamens attached to the interior of the calyx. The cha- 
racter of the adherence^ of the calyx to the §erm, brings in its train 
several other characteristics ; it is then coexistent ; and is more im- 
portant than the isolated character. 

8th. Two orders of characters are derived from the two great divU 
sions of vegetable organs ; those of vegetation and reproduction, Tlu 
cTuiracters of reproduction are numerous and often coexistent : one 
character serving as an index to many others. 

It is seldom that plants which resemble each other in their charac- 
ters of reproduction, differ much in their characters of vegetation. 
For example ; all plants which have four didynamous* stamens, at- 
tached to a monopetalous, labiate corolla, and four seeds lying un- 
covered in a monophyllous calyx, have an angular stem and opposite 
leaves. On tiie contrary, it frequently happens that jplants which re- 
semble each other by the characters of vegetation, differ by those 
of reproijluction. Labiate and caryophyllous plants agree in having 
theii^leaves opposite, and yet there is no resemblance in their flow- 
ers. This consideration alone^ would seem sufficient for establish* 
ing the superior importance of the characters of reproduction over 
those of vegetation. The seed unites in itself the characters both of 
reproduction and vegetation. The embryo is the commencement of 
the new plant, and it offers us the first characters of vegetation j but 
its situation in the fruit, the number, form, and consistence of its en- 
velope, are characters which belong to fructification. 

In separating or bringing together plants, we should, as far as 
possible, make use of prominent characters which the eye can se« 
without the help of the microscope ; but if experience teaches us 
that the characters most constant and proper for the explanation pf 
physiological phenomjena can only be discovered by such aid, it is 

♦ Tha t is, two long and two short stamens. ^ 

Positive characters founded only upon evident facts— What is the fifth rule 7— The 
■acth'?— Th« sevenths— The eighth 1— Characters of reproduction more important 
than those of veeetation— In wnat cases should we make use of characters mvisihit 
V> the naked eye T 
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necessary to resort to this instrument, in order to establish the natural 
relations of plants.* 

Having considered the meaning of individual, species, genus, tdid 
family, and of the characteristics by which these are grouped toge- 
ther, let us take a general view of the subject It is evident, by the 
formation of species, genera, and families, that every species t^iovxld 
offer the essential characters of the family and genus to. which it be- 
longs ; while the marks which distingiiish this species from anothei 
species of its genus, will be such as do not Ijelong to the whole ge- 
nus or family. The different genera in families are also distinguished 
by characters which do not belong to the whole family ; every indi- 
vidual, then, will possess its specijic character, its generic character, 
and its family character. 

The specific character is less Impoi-tant than the generic, as it is 
mostly founded on the characters of the organs'' of vegetation, which 
we have seen are isolated, and less important than the coexistent 
characters. We often find, in the analysis of plants, a great diificulty 
in determining their species, from the want of definite marks of dis- 
tinction. 

Greneric characters are mostly of the coexistent kind, and are 
more valuable than the specific characters. The distinctions of gen- 
era are usually much more apparent than those of species ; as a 
rose can be more easily distin^ished from a pink, than one species 
of rose from another species. 

Families are grouped together by marks of resemblance found m 
genera. These family characters are, of all others, the most impor- 
uuit In the artificial classes and orders we depend on what we have 
before termed factitious characters. In species, genera, and fami- 
lies, the essential characters are also natural characters. 
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USB OP BOTANICAL NAMES — ARTIFICIAL CLASSES AND ORDERS CONSIDERED III 
GROUPS — CLASSES MONANDRIA AND DIANORIA. 

You have been taught the principles on which the Linnsean sys- 
tem is founded ; we shaH now examine each class separately,»with 
the orders it contains, and the most remarkable plants and natural 
families which we shaU meet with in our progress through this system. 

We have observed, that this appears to be the best method yet 
discovered of classing new plants, and of ascertaining the botanical 
names of those which are already known by common names. IfJ 
in all countries, the common names were alike, there would be no 
need. of any other; but the names of plants vary in different lan- 
guages as much as other terms. Even in the same country, and 
often in the same neighbourhood, the common names of plants are 
different ; but botanical names are the same, in all ages and coun- 

* Theforeffoins rules and observations respecting characters for classification, are 
chiefly translated from MirbePs ** Elemena dt Botanique.** 
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tries; without this uniformly no permanent improve^ 
made in the science. \ 

Botanical names are chiefly taken from the Greek and 
being the common languages of the learned world. A 
botany were, for a long time, written in Latin ; — ^the or^ 
of Linnaeus are in that language. Although it is impoi .^•, to the 
interests of science that there should be such a medium, by which the 
learned may communicate, it is also highly important to the general 
improvement and happiness ofmankino, that their discoveries should 
lie made accessible to all ; — it would be useless to attempt to divest 
botany of all its technical terms, and names borrowed from the dead 
languages ; in doing this we should destroy the science, and intro- 
duce confusion in the place of order. But such facilities are now 
offered, that every young person can easily become acquainted with 
the grand outlines of the vegetable world ; — and, oh^ how much are 
the oeauties of nature enhanced, when viewed with the eye of a 
philosopher, and the emotions of a Christian ! 

Group* of Cl€L98es and Order* in the Linn^ean SyBtenu 

l8t T%e Jirst ten claaste are founded upon the number of stamena 

2d. Eleventh and T\Delft\ upon the number and insertion of stamens. 

3d. TJiirteenth and JF^ourteentht upon number and relative length of stamens. 

4th. Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth, upon oonn«xum of stameDt 
by filaments or anthers. 

6th. Nineteenth and Thoentieth, upon poaition of stamens, relative to the pistU. 

The Twenty-Jrst clas» includes all plants which either have not stamens and pit- 
tils, or in which these organs are too minute to be seen without the help of a micro 
scone. 

The Orders are founded, 

1st. Upon the number of pistils. 

2d. Upon the seeds being covered or uncovered in the calyx. 

3d. The relative length of the pods. 

4th. The comparison between the disk and ray-florets of compound flowers. 

Bth. Number of stamens. 

6th. The orders of the elass Cryptogamia are distinguished by natural family cha- 
racters. 

Names qf the Art%fieial Claeeee, _ 

1. MoNAin>RiA, one stamen. 

2. DiAKDaiA, two stamens. 
^k Triandria, three stamens. 
W. Tktbandria, four stamens. 

6w Pbntandria, five stamens. 
6. Hbzandria, six stamens. 
T.-Heptandria, seven stamens. 

8. OcTAivnaiA, eight stamens. « 

9. Enneandria, nine stamens. 

10. Decandria, ten stamens. 

11. IcoBANDRiA, over ten stamens, situated on the calyx. 

12. PoLVANDRiA, ovcr ten stamens, situated on the receptacle. ^ 

13. DinvNAMiA, four stamens, two long and two short, flowers labiate, 

14. Tetradtnamia, six stamens, four lon^ and two short, flowers cruciform. 
16. MoNAnELPMiA, stamens ilnited by their filaments into one set. 

16. DiADELPHiA, stamens united by tneir filaments into two sets, flowers papt^ioiM* 

eeouB. 

17. SviTOBNEsiA, five stamens united by their anthers, fLowen compound. 

18. GvNANDRiA, stamens growing on the pistil. 

19. MoNCEciA, stamens and pistils on different flowers of the same plant. 

20. DiOEciA, stamens and pistils on different flowers of different plants. 

21. CBVPToeABOA, stamens and pistils invisible. 

Why are botanical names taken from the Oreek and Latin ?'-Why cannot all the 
terms in botany be translated into common langnage ?— -Repeat the distinctions in 
the groups of the Lmnsean classes l-^On what are the orders founded ?— Repeat the 
names and characters of the artifidal^clasaes. 
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Fig. 121. 




OL&aS I. — ^IIONANDRIA. 
Order Monogynia. 

In the United States we hare very few ex- 
amples of plants of this class; the Hippuris, 
an aquatic plan^ is sometimes found in 
stasniant water ; it is the most simple of aU 
perfect* flowers, having neither calyx nor 
corolla, and but 1 stamen, 1 pistil, and J 
seed. The germ, in maturing, hardens into 
a naked seed without any kind of append- 
ages. The genus Hippuris contains but one 
species, the vulgaris. 

Fig. 121, a, represents the Hippuris ;t the 
stem is erect and simple; the leaves are 
linear, acute, and arranged in whorls. At 
6, is the flower of the Hippuris, sho wingf an 
egg-shaped germ ; a short filament crowned 
with a large anther composed of two lobes ; 
the style is long and awl-shaped ; the stigma is acute and inconspi- 
cuous ; the germ is crowned by a border which resembles the upper 
part of a catyx. 

" The Marsh-samphire, {Salicornia herbacea,) with a bushy stem 
about a foot high and flowers in a short spike, ^ows in salt marshen 
near the sea-coast. It has a saltish taste, and is used for pickling 
It has been supposed that this was the plant alluded to by Shakspeare 
in his description of the cliff's of Dover : 

"How dreadful, 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low ! 

• Half way down, 

Hangs one that gathers Samphire : dreadful trade 1'' 

It is probable, however, that the poet here refers to the Sea-Sam 
phire, (Crithmum maritimum,) whose habit it is to grow on rockf 
near the sea ; this, according to English botanists, is still found upoD 
the Dover cliff's, from which those who gather it are let down in 
baskets. The Salicornia is found in great quantities on the coasts^ 
of the Mediterranean, where it is burned, and its ashes, used in ^ 
manufactm^e of soda. It is also found at Onondaga Salt Spring 
and on the sea-coast in North America. 

Although the plants, of this class are so very limited in the northern 
countries, some of the most valuabje vegetable productions of the 
tropical regions are found here. The Arrow-root,t {Maranta arun- 
dinacea.) received its name from having been used by the Indians oi 
South America, to Extract the venom trom wounds made by their 
poisoned arrows ; from its roots, a substance is obtained, resembling 
starch, which is valued as nutritious for the sick. The Curcuma, 
sometimes called the Indian Crocus, furnishes from its root the tur- 
meric imported from the East Indies ; it is remarkable for the pecu- 
liar yellow colour of its bark, and is valuable as a chemical test oi 
the presence of alkalies. It is an ingredient in the cwrry-powder. 

The ginger, whose root is so extensively used in cookmg and in 
medicine, was first known to the Arabians, and called by them Zin< 
ziber, which is now generally received as its generic* name, though 

* Although so destitate of other organsi it is called perfect, because it has stamens 
and pistils. 
t See also Appendix, plate yL fig. 7. t See Appendix, plate iil fig. 4. 

How many orders in the class Monandria?*- Describe the Hippuris— Eig. lai— 
Marsh-Samphire— Arrow-root— Ginger. 
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Fig. 122. 



Liiui^Biu called it Ammomum. It belongs to the Natural Order 
CanntB, which embraces several genera of aromatic plants. The 
distineuishing marks of this natural family are an herbaceous stem, 
veiy broad leaves, a germ with three comers, and a liliaceous flower 
which is beautiful and fragrant 

The red valerian f Valeriana rubra) having but one stamen would 
belong to this class, buf as other species of this plant have three sta- 
mens, this species is carried with the majority into the class 
Triandria. 

OreUr Digynta, 

Contains an American plant, sLrruM. At Pig. 121, c, is a flower of 
this genus ; its cal3rx is deeply three-parted ; it has no corolla ; the 
germ resembles a berry, and is crowned by two styles, which give 
the plant its place in the order Digynia. 

CLASS II. — DIAMDBIA* 
Order Memogynia. 

This, though more extensive than the 
preceding class, is somewhat limited. We 
can however, without difficulty, find exam- 
ples for its illustration. 

The lilac (Syringa) is cultivated in all 
parts of our country, and is exceeded in 
beauty and fragrance by few ornamental 
shrubs. The corolla is salver fornL or with 
a tube which spreads out into a flat, four- 
parted border. You might, at first view, 
suppose the corolla to consist of several 
petals, but if you attempt to pull them out, 
they will all come off together, and you will 
plainly perceive there is but one piece, or 
that it is monopetalous. In flowers of one 
petal, the stamens are generally fastened to 
the corolla ; where there are several petals, the stamens are mostly 
attached to the receptacle. You will perceive in the lilac the two sta* 
mens standing opposite to each other, and fastened to the corolla. 
The form in which the blossoms are crowded together, forming a 
large bunch, is called a thyrse. 

Fig. 122, a, represents a flower of the lilac ; at 6, is the same, cut 
lengthwise to show the two stamens. 

The lilac, although so common with us, is an exotic ; the species 
most cultivated are the vulgaris or common, which has heart-shaped 
leaves, and the persica, or Persian, with narrower leaves. 

The Jasmine, of which twenty-eight species are said to have been 
discovered, is an exotic of this class. The prim or privet {lAgus- 
trum) is found growing wild in some parts of New England ; 
though, in general, it is seen but little in the United States, except 
when cultivated. In England it is planted for fences ; as it grows 
rapidly, it soon becomes useful for this purpose, and with its green 
leaves and white flowers, gives to the farms an air of neatness 
and taste. 

The Sage, (Salvia^) on account of the form of the corolla, belongs 
to the natural family of the labiate lowers; these are, mostly, placed 
in the class Didynamia, having four stamens, two long and two 
short; but in some cases, the labiate flowers have but two stamens ; 
this circumstance, according to the rules of classification, separates 

Valerian— Bli turn— Class Diandria— Lilac -Jasmine— Sajse. 
12* 
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them from their natm*a1 family, and brings them under the class we 
are now considering. You may understand this better, if we com- 
pare it to taking a person from his relations, to place him among 
strangers. But this evil must sometimes be borne for the sak^ of 
some attendant good ; we are also obliged to submit to the necessity 
of occasionally separating the flowers from their natural relations, 
because we cannot turn aside from our ruleS of classification to ac- 
commodate a few plants which deviate from the ordinary laws of 
nature. The sage seems to have made an effort to escape this mis- 
fortune, for it seems almost to have attained four stamens, by doub- 
ling its filaments, but two of these having no anthers cannot be c<m- 
\sidered as stamens; therefore the plant falls back into the second 
class, and is placed by the side of the lilac, to which it has no kind 
of resemblance, except in its two stamens. This plant, however, 
is not the only one of the labiate flowers which is removed from its 
natural family in the 13th class ; for the rosemary and the moun- 
tain-mint accompany it into the second class ; but these have not 
the two imperfect filaments which were remarked in the sage. The 
genus Salvia contains one hundred and fourteen species; the one 
most commonly cultivated >vith us is the officinalis^ a shrub-like, 
perennial plant ; to this we give more particularly the name of sage. 
Another species of the same genus is the sclara, called Clarry ; this 
has larger and broader leaves than the common sage ; it is cultiva- 
ted for its medicinal properties. . 

A very small plant called Enchanter's night-shade, ( Circ^a,) may 
be found growing wild in shady places ; it is a harmless, modest- 
looking plant, notwithstanding its name. It has a small white blos- 
' som, in the parts of which great uniformity as to number may be 
observed ; it has two stamens^ a corolla with two petals^ a calyx with 
two sepals, capsule with two cells, each of which contams two seeds. 

The symmetry of structure observable in the plant just described, 
is seen in many flowers; as those of two stamens often. have this 
number in the other parts of the flower ; the number is frequently 
doubled ; as in the lilac, which has two stamens, and a four-parted 
corolla. In a plant with three stamens, the number tiiree or six 
usually prevails in the divisions of the calyx, corolla, capsule, &c. 
A knowledge of this fact will assist you in determining the class of 
a plant ; for example, if you have a flower whose calyx has five or 
ten divisions, and the corolla the same number, you may expect, if 
the flower is a perfect one, to find either five or ten stamens ; or if 
the divisions of the flower be two, there will generally be two or 
four stamens ; if three, either three or six stamens ; if four, either 
four or eight stamens. The number five, as divisions of the calyx, 
corolla, and capsule, is generally united to five or ten stamens, and 
found in the fifth or tenth class. 

Another native plant of the second class, is the Veronica, Of the 
seventy species which this genus is said to contain, no more than six 
o eight are coflttnon to North America. The Veronica and the 
Circaea both turn black when dried ; although they do not add to the 
beauty of an herbarium, they are desirable m a collection of plants, 
•as our country contains few specimens to illustrate the second 
class. At Fig. 122, c, is a representation of a flower of the Veronica ; 
at of, is the Circcea. 

MTiyigthe sage removed from its place with the labiate flowers— Are there any 
fflBiks of four stamens in the sage 1— How many species of the genus Salvia ^Whal 
two are mentioned in particular 1— Enchanter's night-8hade--What is observed rfr 
SDccting the symmetry of structure in many flowers >— Veronica. 
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Among the exotics of this order we find a singular plant, peculiar 
to the East Indies, the Nyctanthes arbor tristiSy or sorrownd ti^e ; 
its boughs droop during the day, but through the night they are erect, 
and appear fresh and uourishmg. 

The Olive, ( Olea.) is common on the rocks of Palestine ; it may 
now, according to the accounts of travellers, be found upon the same 
spot which was called, eleven centuries before the Christian era, 
the molint of Olives, or mount Olivet 

Order Digynia, 

In the second order of this class is the sweet scented spring-grass 
(Antboxantbum odoratum,) which is found in blossom in May ; to 
this grass the pleasant smell of new made hay is chiefly owine: its 
odour is like that of clover. This plant is separated by the artincial 
system from the other grasses, on account of its having but two 
stamens. This is the kind of grass used in this country as a sub 
stitute for the Leghorn grass, in the manufacture of hats. The first 
hat of the kind was made a few years since by an ingenious female 
in the town of Wethersfield, Connecticut; since which time, many 
bats, not inferior to the best Leghorn, have been made from the same 
material. 

The Catalpa, an elegant tree, with flat, cordate^ or heart-shaped 
leaves, is indigenous to the Southern United States ; its white flowers, 
striped with purple, grow in panicles similar to the Horse-chestnut 
Only one species is found iu North America. 

Order T^gynia. 

This order contains the genus piper, one species of which, the 
nigrum^ is the common black pepper. The cayenne pepper belongs 
to the genus capsicum, which is found in the eighth clas£U The flowers 
of the Piper genus have neither calyx nor corolla, but the fruit is 
borne on a spadix. 

We have in this lecture remarked upon the use of botanical terms ; 
we have considered the few groups into which the classes of Lin- 
naeus may be arranged, with the names of the classes, and the cha- 
racters of each ; — and have given a sketch of the two first classes, 
with some examples under each- of their orders. In doing tills, we 
have been obUged to pass by many plants which had an equid claim 
to notice, but as knowledge must be gained by the observation of 
particular cases, we have thus selected a few examples, in order 
that you may be prepared to examine the others with pleasure and* 
advantage. 



LECTURE XXV. 

CLASS III. — TRIANDRIA. 
Order Monogynia* 



In the first order of this class we find among our common exotics 
the Crocus, which is particularly interesting as being one of the 
earliest flowers of our gardens, not unfi-equently blossoming in the 
neighbourhood of a snow-bank. It has a bulbous root, long and 
narrow leaves, a spatha, and six petals. Besides the Crocus vemus, 
or spring crocus, which often appears even in our own climate as 

What is said of the Nvctanthes 7— Of the Olive 7— Sweet scented spring-grass-^Oa- 
talpa— Pepper— Order Trigynia— Recapitulation— First order of the third class- Differ 
ent species of Crocus. 
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early as March, there is of this genus a very distinct species, tlie 
Crocus officinalis^ or the true saffron, which appears among the late 
flowers of autumn. The following beautiful lines, respecting these 
flowers, are from the pen of one* whose early and fervent piety, 
marked him as a fit inhabitant of a purer sphere ; — a Christian phi- 
losopher, he could see an invisible hand directing the operations ol 
natm-e. 

** Say, what imptU^ amid surrounding snow 
Congealed, the Crocua* ilamy hud to grow 7 
Say, what r^arda^ amid the summer** blaze, 
The autumnal bulb^ till pale declining days 7 
The God or seasons, whose pervading power 
Controls the Sun, or sheds the fleecy show^; 
He bids each flower hjs quickening word obey : 
0» to each lingering bloom, enjoins delay." 

The Iris, or Fleur-de-lis,t (pronounced by a corruption of the 
French language, /fotr«r-dc-itM:c,) is very curious in its structure. It 
has no proper calyx, but a spatha; its corolla consists of six parts, 
alternately reflexedj or hent back, the pistil has three stigmas, which 
appear at first view like petals. The Iris is so named from Iris, the 
rainbow, on account of the various colours which it reflects, varying 
from difierent shades of purple, into blue, orange, yellow, and white. 
We have several native species of Iris, one of which, the common 
bine flae. is found in wet places. The flowers are purple, streaked 
with ySIow; this is sometimes called Poison flag. The Crocus 
and Iris are found in the natural family of Jussieu called IridecB; 
this family belongs to the division of monocotyledons, having sta- 
"* mens around the germ, or pert^not^^. Lin 

naeus calls the same plants iSnaaic^ from 
the Latin word ensis^ a sword, on account 
of the shape of their leaves, wnich arelong^ 
narrow, and pointed. ^ 

Fig. 123 represents the Ixia, (blackberry- 
lily ;) a, is an entire flower ; 6, is the corolla 
cut lengthwise, to show the three stamens. 
The Ixia belongs to the same natural family 
as the Iris and Qrocus. At c, is the flower of 
the matgrass, {Nardibs.) having but one pis- 
til ; this is separated from the grass family, 
the greater part of which we shall meet with 
in the next order of this class. 

Order Digynia. — T%« Grasses. 

The 2d Order of the third class contains the family of the passes, 
(Gramina;) they are distinguished by a straight, hollow, and jointed 
stem, or culm; the long and linear leaves are placed at each joint 
of the stalk, in alternate order, enclosing it like a sheath. The 
flower is found in what is called an ear or head ; it consists of a 
corolla of two green husks, enclosed by a glume calyx of two husks 
or valves. These husks constitute the chaff, which is separated from 
the seed by an operation called thrashing. 

These littie flowers are also furnished with a nectary ; they are 
green, like the rest of the plant, and you will need a microscope to 

• Henry Kirke White. 
t See Appendix, Plate vi Fig. 6. 
and order. 




At Plate vi. Fig. 6, is another plant of this clan 



What is said of the Iris 7— In what natural families did Jussieu and Linnieus pho« 
the Crocus and Iris—Explain Fig. 123— Describe the grass family— The culm— gluina 
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view them accurately ; they are best observed in a mature stage of 
the plant, when their husks being expanded, discover three JUaments. 
containing each a large double anther ; the two pistils have a kind 
of reflexed, feathered stigma. Thev have no seed vessel ; each 
seed is contained within the husks, wnich gradually open ; and un- 
less the seed is gathered in season, it falls to the ground. This facil- 
ity for the distribution of the seed is one cause of the very genera] 
diffusion of grasses. 

The roots of grasses are fibrous, and increase in proportion as the 
leaves are trodden down, or consumed ; and the stalks which sup- 
port the flower are seldom eaten by cattle, so that the seeds are suf- 
. fered to ripen. Some grasses which grow on very high mountains, 
where the heat is not sufficient to ripen the seed, are propagated by 
«uckers or shoots, which rise from the root, spread along the ground, 
and then take root ; grasses of this kind are called stoloniferotis^ 
which means bearing shoots. Some others are propagated in a 
manner not less wonderful ; for the seeds begin to grow while in the 
flower itself, and new plants are there formed, with little leaves and 
roots ; they then fall to the ground, where they take root Such 
grasses are called viviparous^ which signifies producing their off- 
spring alive, either by Dulbs instead of seeds, or by seeas germina- 
- ting on the plant.*" The seeds of the grasses have but one lobe, or 
are not naturally divided into parts, like the apple seed and the 
bean ; therefore these are said to be monocotyledonotis. 

The stems of gramineous plants, like those of all the monocotyle- 
dons, are of that kind which grow internally, or from the centre out- 
ward, and are therefore called endogenous. 

With regard to the duration of the grass-like plants, some are 
anntuil ; as wheat, rye, and oats, whose roots die afler the grain or 
a^ed is matured. The meadow grasses are perennial ; their her 
bage dying in autumn, and the roots sending out new leaves in the 
spring. 

The family of grasses is one of the most naturalof all the vegeta- 
ble tribes : the plants which compose it, seem, at the first glaijtt, to 
be so similar, that it would appear impossible to separate themTnto 
species, much less into genera; but scientific research and close 
observation present us with differences sufficientto form a basis for 
the establishment of a great number of genera. The essential char- 
acter of the oat {Avena) consists in the jointed, twisted awn or 
beard, which grows from the back of the blossom ; the oat is also 
remarkable for its graceful panicle. The rye (^Secale) has two 
flowers within the same husk. The wheat ( Triticum) has three 
flowers within the same husk ; the interior valve of the corolla of 
the wheat is usually bearded. The filaments in the rye and wheat 
are exsert, that is, they hang out beyond the corolla j from which 
circumstance these grains are more exposed to injury from heavy 
rains than those whose filaments are shorter. 

Perhaps, in the whole of the vegetable kingdom, although there are 
many plants of much greater brilliancy of appearance, tliere are 
none which are so important to man as the grass family. 

Linnaeus, who was distin^ished for the liveliness of his fancy, no 
less than the clearness of his reasoning powers, seemed to delight in 
tracing analogies between plants and men : es tablishing among the 

Filaments— pistils— Roots of grasses—Manner in which grasses are propagated— 
Seeds— How do the stems of the grasses growl— What is said of me duration of 
grass-like plants 7— What is remarked of the separation of the grasses mto genera and 
•pecies ?— Describe the oat, the rye, and wheat— What is said of the importance of the 
grass family 1 
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former a kind of aristocracy, he called grasses, the plebeians of the 
vegetable kingdom. To them, indeed, belong neither brilliancy oi 
appearance, nor delicacy of constitution ; numerous, humble, and 
rustii;, and at the same time giving to man and beast the sustenance 
necessary to preserve life, the grasses may well be compared to the 
unassuming farmer, and mechanic, to whom society is indebted for 
its existence and prosperity, far more than to the idle fop orbluster* 
ing politician. 

The grasses are supposed to include nearly one sixth part of the 
whole vegetable world ; they cover the,earth as with a green carpet, 
and furnish food for man and beast. Some of these, most valuable 
as furnishing food for cattle, are herds-grass, (Phleum pratense,) . 
meadow-grass, (Poa,) orchard-grass, (Dactylis,) and oats. Those 
which are used in various ways as food for man, are wheat, rye, 
barley, and Indian-corn ; the latter botanically called Zba mays, al- 
though of the natural family of the grasses, 'having a culm-like 
stalk, and other distinguishing characteristics of grass-like plants, 
is placed in the class Moncecia, because the stamens and pistils are 
separated in different flowers, growing from the same root. The 
styles, long, slender, and exserted, form what is called the silk ; they 
are thus favourably situated for receiving the fertilizing pollen which 
is showered down from the staminate flowers. *" 

The fruit of corn, wheat, rye, &c., is called grain. Grain, then, 
consists of the seed with its pericarp ; these are not easily distin- 
guished from each other till the grain is ground into flour ; the pe- 
ricarp separating from the seed, men forms what is called the bran; 
and the seed, the ^owr or meal. 

The Sugar-cane (Saccharum offidnarum)* is of the grass family; 
it is supposed to have been brought from the south of Europe to the 
West Indies. The stem or culm, which sometimes grows to the 
height of twenty feet, affords the juice from which the sugar is made. 
The Bamboo, (Arundo bambos,) of the East Indies, a species of 
ree^vhich is said to attain, in some situations, the height of sixty 
(^yBf also of this class. 

Trie Sedge ( Carex) is a gramineous plant, but it bears staminate 
and pistillate now^, and is therefore placed in the class M oncBcia. 
The carexest constitute a very numerous family of plants. 

Fig. 124 represents two 
magnified flowers of the 
orchard grass, {Dactylis 
glom€rata;)X at a, is a 
calyx§ composed of two 
valves ; these are com- 
pressed, keeledW acute ; one 
valve is shorter than the 
valves of the flowers, the 
other longer; the calyx is 
common to the two flowers ; 
h, shows the valves of the 

• See Appendix, Plate ii. Fie. 2. 

t The plural ofcartx^ according; to the Latin termination, is earieea. 

X Olomerata signifies a cluster, alluding to the crowded panicles of flowers. 

§ The parts of the calyx, and also of the corolla, are sometimes called glumes ; they 
are all much alike in appearance, being merely a set of sheaths, for the purpose of 
protecting the stamens : they are not distinguished by any difference in colour from 
the leaves or stem. The anthers, which are usually yellow, are the only part of the 
flower of the grasses which ia coloured. H Resembling the keel of a boat. 

What did Linnaeus call the grasses I—Which are among the most valuablegrassea 
for cattle 7— Which for the use of man ?— What is said of Indian com 7— What is 
Oram 9— Sugar-cane— Bamboo— -Sedge— What does Fig. 124 represent? 
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^corollas; they are oblong and acute; c, represents the stamens. 
which are three in each flower ; the filaments are of the length of 
the corolla ; the anthers are two-forked or bifid; d, is the pistiJ, hav- 
ing an egg-shaped germ, and two spreading and feathery styles ; at 
e, IS the seed, not having an3r proper pericarp, but enclosed by the 
two scales or the corolla ; it is single and naked. 




of its natural size ; tf, is the 
1 culm. At by is the leaf which 
entire. At c^ are the flowers, 

I in the New England and Mid- 

diunt) only is poisonous ; this 
tlie days of Virgil, who, in his 
ds as speaking of the lolium as 
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X ..: . f^ number of stamens are found 
in the plants of this class, as in those of the 
13th class, Didynamia. In the fourth class, 
the stamens are of equal length, but in the 
13th, they grow in two pairs of unequal 
length. In this class we meet with no large - 
1< ig. 126. nalm-al family; the genera which compose 
it appearing little imited by natural relations. 
Order Monogynia, 

As an example of this order, maybe men- 
tioned the HoDSTONiA (kBrulea, which is known 
by different common names ; as Innocence^ 
VentL8*8 Pride, and Blue Houstonia, ' It is a 
very delicate little flower, appearing early in 
* See Appendix^ Plate iv. Fig. 6, for a representation of one of the graaa tribe. 
What does Pig. 125 represent 7— Which of the grasses is poisonous V-How doe« 
the fourth clasd agree with, and how differ from the 13th class 1— Houstonia. 
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the spring, in grassy fields and meadows ; the colour varies from 
sky-blue (which gives its specific name ccBtulea) to a pure white. It 
has a small calyx, with four divisions, and a monopetalous corolla 
of four divisions, wnich gives it the appearance of a cruciform plant 

The common Plantam, (P/anfag-o,— see Fig. 126, a,) is found 
here; it is a plant bv no means* useless, although it exhibits nothing 
interesting to gratify the sight. The leaves are sometimes usftd in 
external applications for medicinal purposes ; they are also, ▼'hen 
young and tender, boiled and used for greens in some parts of tha 
tjnited States. The flowers of the plantain grow on a spike; ti^ey 
are very smaU, but each one has a calyx and corolla ; these are fwr- 
parted ; the filaments are longj and the pericarp is ovate, with t% n 
cells. Canary birds are very fond of the seeds of the plantain. 

Aggregate flowers. We find in this class what Linnaeus called tk • 
aggregate flowers, such as have many flowers on the same recept^ 
cle ; they have a genered resemblance to the compound flowers i 
tiie class Syngenesia, but difler from them in having but four sta 
mens, with anthers separate, while the Syngenesious plants hav^; 
hye united anthers. The agsregate flowers are not often yeJlon 
like many of the compound flowers, but are usually either blue 
white, red, or purple. The Button-bush, {Cefpkalanthus^) of abou 
five feet in height, aflbrds a good example of tms natural order. Th# 
inflorescence is white, appearing in heads of a globular form, eac) 
consisting of many perfect little^orets ; each head has its own 4-cle^ 
calyx, but there is no general calyx, or involucrum, for the whole 
Only one species of this genus, the occidentalism* is known, and thif 
is entirely confined to North America. The Teasel {DifsacK^) 
belongs to the aggregate flowers ; its inflorescence is in heads of the 
form of a cone. The receptacle is furnished with narrow, stii 
leaves in the wild Teasel, (sylvestris ;) in the cultivated species, (ful 
lonumj) these bristly leaves are hooked, and are used by clothiers tc 
raise a nap or fiirze on woollen cloth. The Comus, so called from 
the Latin comu, a horn, on account of the hardness of the wood, is 
a genus composed mostly of shrub -like plants, with flowers growing 
in flat clusters, or cymes, like the elder. The florida, a species ol 
Cornus, often called box-wood, sometimes dog-wood, is a oeautifiil 
ornament of our woods. It may be considered either a large shrub 
or a small tree; it grows fi-om the height of fifteen to thirty feet. Its 
real corollas are very small, and are clustered together in the man- 
ner which is called, in botany, an aggregate. This aggregate of 
flower^ is surrounded by that kind of calyx called an involucrum, 
which, in this plant, consists of four very large leaves, usually white, 
but sometimes of a pale rose-colour ; to the latter circumstance is 
owing its specific n&me florida, or florid. You would, no doubt, on 
the fiist sight of this plant, mistake the large leaves of the involi> 
crum for the petals. At Fig. 126, b, is a representation of a species 
of the cornus ; the style is about the same length as the petals ; these 
are four is number, obloi^ and equal. 

At c, Fig. 126, is the &ssu8,^ or false grape; its calyx is very 

* From oeeidmM, the west, being found on the western continent. 

t Mirbel thus names the plant whose flower is^here described, and places it in th« 
class Tetrandria. Eaton describes it under the name of Ampelopsis, and places it in 
the class Pentandria. Although it may occaatonaUy be found with five stamens, its 
four petals and four divisions of the caJyz, aeem to indicate that the fifth stamen is 
bat an accidental circumstance ; thia seems to have been the opinion of Mirbel and 
some others. 

Plantain— Aggregate flowers—Button-bush— Teasel—Comua-Cisfas. 
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small ; petals spreading and reflexed ; filaments shorter than the 
petals, and crowned wiSi large cordate anthers. 

Another very common genus in this class is the Bed-straw, (Gal-' 
ttf m,) an herfoabeous plan^ with very small white flowers ; the leaves 
grow in whorls. In different species, the leaves thus clustered toge- 
mer stand around the stem in fours, fives, sixes, and eights. Some 
species exhibit a peculiar roughness upon the stems and leaves. 
This ffenus, with some others of a similar appearance, were ar- 
ranged by Linnsus in a natural order, called StellaUt,* itar-like 
plants ; the leaves radiating from the stem, as rays of light from a 
star. 

Among the exotics of this class are the Santalum, which produces 
the san£ifrwood^ and the Madder, (Rdbia tinctoria,) the root of which 
produces a beautiful scarlet colour. The latter plant is said to have 
the singular property of tinging, with its red colour, the bones of the 
animals that feed upon it. Jussieu lias arranged this, and some of 
the plants whose leaves grow in whorls, under the order Rvbiacece. 
The Silver-tree (Protea argentea) has soft leaves resembling satin, 
of a ^MT colour. Another species of Protccu the aurea or golden, 
has gsHpoloured leaves, which are edeed with scarlet Both these 
trees ^Vliatives of the Cape of Good Hope and have never been 
(bund in any other locality. ^ 

Order Digynia, 

Hamamelis is a shrub from 6 to 12 feet high, and is found in 
woods throughout the United States. Its flowers are yellow, and 
grow in axillaiy clusters. You will often meet with this plant by the 
road-sides on the skirts of woods ; and may know it from the fact o. 
its being in blossom after it has lost its leaves, in autumn, and even 
in winter. Its common name is Witch-hazel ; it probably originated 
from the superstitious idea, which was long entertained, that a twi^ 
from this tree, called a divining rod, in the nands of particular indi- 
viduals, had the property of being attracted towards gold or silvei 
buried in the earth. Some botanists, however, ascribe the common 
name of this plant to its peculiarity, as to the season of blooming. 
By the subdividers of » the Orders of Jussieu. viz. De Candolle and 
Lindley, this is taken from the order Berberides, and stands alone in 
an order, called from its generic name Hamamelide^e. 

Order Tetragynia, 

We find here the hoUy, {Ilea: ;) this is an everareen, with a smooth, 
grayish bark ; shining, thorny leaves ; whitish flowers ; and scarlet 
berries ; this plant is very common in England for fences j its ver- 
dure is not impaired by the most severe winter. 

• From atelUi^ a star. 

Bed'Straw— What plants are placed in LinnaBus's natural order SteUatmt and Joa" 
■en's Older fluWace«?— Madder— Protea— Hamamelis— Ilex. 
13 
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LECTURE XXV. 

CLASS V. — PENTANDRIA. 

Fig. 127. The class which we are about to exam- 

ine is said to comprehend moie than one 
tenth part of all known species of plants. 
It differs from the claims Syngenesia in hav- * 
ing its five stamens separate^ while the Syn- 
genesious plants have the same number of 
stamens united by means of their anthers. 
Plants with five stamens, including those 
which have anthers united, are said to con- 
stitute one fourth part of the vegetable king- 
dom. 

Order Monogynia, 
AsperifoluBi or BoraginecB. 

Here we find a group of plants called by 
Linnaeus Asperifohce, a name derived from 
two Latin words, asper, rough, andpMdium, 
leaf, signifying rough-leaved plants. These have mnnilpBnlmir'i 
corollas, with five stamens and five naked seeds. The seeds are 
dicotyledons. Jussieu forms these into the ordier Boraginece^ from a 
genus called Borago. " The change in the corolla of these plants, in 
general from a bright red to a vivid blue as the flower expands, ap- 
parently caused by the sudden loss of some acid principle, is a very 
curious phenomenon.'^ 

The Cynoglossum is, perhaps, as common as anv of the asperi- 
folixB^ or rough-leaved plants. Its common name is nound's-tongue, 
so called from its soft oval leaves. Although the Cynoglossum is 
classed with the rough-leaved plants, its pubescence gives to its 
leaves a softness appearing to the touch like velvet ; it is about two 
feet high, the flowers are of a reddish purple, growing in panicles.f 
The Lungwort, {Pulmonaria,) which also belongs to this natural 
family, has two species in North America with smooth leaves. The 
Mouse-ear (Myosotis) is valued for its medicinal properties ; a spe- 
cies, the arvensis, or Forget-me-not, is an interesting littie blue 
flower. The Gromwell (Lithospermum) is a rough plant with white 
flowers ; the bark of the plant contains so much silex or flinty mat- 
ter, as to injure the sickles of the reapers, when it grows in the field 
with the grain. The name, Lithospermum, is from the Greek, lithos, 
a stone, and sperma, a seed, in allusion to the hardness of the seeds. 
The Borago is an exotic very common in our gardens. The co- 
rolla is wheel-shaped, of a beautiful blue colour, having its throat 
cloned with five small protuberances ; the stamens are attached to 
the tube of the corolla. You must take off the corolla carefully, 
and you will see the little scales which choked up the throat of the 
corolla, and the manner in which the five stamens adhere to it 

lALridcCf or SolanetB, 

We next meet with a family of plants, named by Linnaeus, Luridc^ 
Oom their pale or livid colour. Jussieu called them the Solanete^ 

* Smith. 

t It is said that the leaves of this plant, if strewed about apartments infested with 
< rats and mice, will expel these vermm. 

Class Pentandria— How different from the class Syngenesia— What are the char- 
acteristics of the family Asperifoliae *? — Cynoglo8sum--Lungwort-— Myosotis — ^What 
other rough-leaved plants are mentioned in tlie first order of the fifth class 7— What is 
laid of the Lurids or Solaneee 1 
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bom the name of the genus Solanum. The general characters of 
these plants are a monopetalous cqrolla, of a lurid or pale appear* 
ance ; five stamens attached to the base of the corolla, and alterna- 
ting with its divisions ; leaves alternate. The common potato (So- 
LANUM tuberosum) is of this natural family ; the flowers of this plant 
are lar^, and the organs very plain for analysis. There is a pecu- 
liarity m the appearance of the ajithers which it is well to notice j 
these are of an oblong form, thick, and partly united at the top, and 
open at the summit by two pores. The potato was not known in 
Europe imtil after the discovery of America. In the year 1597, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on his return from this country, distributed a few 
potatoes in Ireland, where they became numerous, and the cultivation 
of them soon extended into England. It is said that the root of the 
potat6'is white or red, according to the colour of the flower. The 
little green balls, upon the stalks of this plant, are the pericarps, and 
contain the seed ; but this plant is usually produced from the root 
The little knobs called eyes, which you may notice upon the tubers 
of the potato, are a kind of germ or bud; in planting, the whole root 
is not^Hays put into the ground, but cut into as many pieces as there 
are e^^Bach oT which produces a plant* In the same genus with 
the Po^HB^ found the Tomato and the Egg-plant In the natural 
order iiSSIknae is the Datura stramonium^ a large, ill-looking, nause- 
ous scented weed ; with a funnel-form, plaited corolla, either white 
or purple ; with broad, dark green leaves ; when the corolla falls off, 
and the germ matures, it then becomes a large, ovate, thorny peri- 
carp, often called Thorn-apple ; it continues to blossom during the 
summer ; is found by the sides of roads, around old buildings, and 
in waste grounds. Yet even this disagreeable plant has its uses 3 
on account of its narcotic, and other active properties, it is highly 
vakiable in medicine. 

In the group of plants we are now considering, is the tobacco. 
(NiGOTiANA tabacum.) This is a native of America ; it was importea 
into Europe about the middle of the 16th century. It was presented 
to Catherine de Medicis, Glueen of France, as a plant from the New 
World, possessing extraordinary virtues. The generic name, Nico- 
tiana, is derived from Nicot^ the name of the person who carried it 
to France. King James I. of England, had such a dislike to the 
fumes of this plant, that he wrote a pamphlet against its use, called 
" A Counter-blast to Tobacco." It is highly narcotic, the excessive 
use of it producing sleep, like opium. The oil of tobacco, when ap- 
plied to a wound, is said to be equally fatal as the poison of a viper. 

The Mandrake (Atropa mandragora) was much used by the an- 
ciei^ll^ias an opiate ; they had many absurd notions respecting this 
plant /they fancied in its roots, which are very large and of a pecu- 
liar appearance, a resemblance to the human form, and thought 
that>some judgment from heaven would follow those who took them 
out of the ground. This superstition is not unlike that which is dis- 
covered, even in the present day, by those who are unwilling to sow 
fennel, through fear of" sowing sorrow." Perhaps those very per- 
sons wh'o would fear to perform an act so innocent as the taking a 
root from the ground, or putting seeds into it, would have no dread 
of the anger 01 God for the violation of his commands. 

• This is more properly a continuation of the plant, than a reprvduction ;— it it 
fsiind that the vegetable thus continued, appears, in process of time, to degene;atO| 
and it is necessary to renew the race by reproducing it from seed. 

Doscribe the potato— What other plants are in the genus Solanumi— Datura- -IV^ 
oacco— Mandrake. 
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The Atropa marulragora must be distinguished from the American 
mandrake ;♦ the latter bears a fruit which is pleasant to the taste, 
and quite inoffensive ; its botanical name is Podophyllum 5 and it is 
found in the class Polyandria. You can see in this instance the im- 
portance of botanical names. The common name, mandrake, has 
been given to two plants essentially different ; but by the use of sci- 
entific names, there is no danger of one being taken for the other* 
by those who know any thing of botany. 

Before leaving this extensive natural order, we will notice the Mul- 
lein, (^Verbascum,) which you must have seen too often ta need any 
description of its general appearance ;t but though its natural cha- 
racters may so far have attracted your attention, that you know a 
mullein from every other plant, you may not have examined its dif- 
ferent parts with a view to scientific arrangement ; — it has. like ail 
the plants of this natural order, a five-parted calyx, wheel-shaped 
corolla with -five unequal divisions. The stamens are declined, or 
turned downward, and bearded. The capsule is two-celled and 
many-seeded. The leaves are oblong, acuminate, and decurrent, or 
with their bases extending downward around the stem^^^v are 
downy on both fiides. The flowers are arranged along the^^nn, in 
such a manner as to constitute what is called a spike. TnH|Riical 
name of the commdn mullein is Verbascum thapsus; a spBHes small* 
er and more delicate than the common mullein, is often found in 
woods ; this is the Verbascum blattaria. This genus is less active in 
its medicinal qualities than most others of the same family ; it is said 
to possess anodyne properties, and to be intoxicating to fish.| 

Lysimachicp vr PrimtilacMB,% 

The fifth class contains, in its first order, a family with wheel-fonn 
coiollas. Its most important genus is the Lysimachia or Loose- 
strife, (see Fig. 127, a /) several species of it may be found iistMps- 
som in June and July, along the banks of little brooks, and i«pw 
meadow grounds. The racemosa, or cluster-flowered loose-stri», is 
from one to two feet in height ; it bears a profijsion of fine yellow 
blossoms, in a loose raceng^e. It sometimes bears bulbs in the axils 
o*" the leaves, and small branches. These bulbs, like those of the 
crocus and onion, contain the rudiments of a new plant. 

The Primula, from which this natural family was named by Pro- 
fessor Lindley, is a beautiful genus ; most of its species blossom 
early, whence its name, primula, from primus, first. The primula is 
the proper primrose ; it received its name in England, where it is 
very common. The Primula vulgaris, is the common English prim- 
rose; — then there is the cowslip, (veris,) and oxlip, {elatioi ) an«f 
Scottish primrose, {scotica,) all different species of the same genus. 
These are cultivated in our gardens, as also the auricula, (ofl;en im- 
properly called polyanthos ;) we have but one native species of pri- 
mula, which is much known ; this is the farinosa, commonly cafled 
bird's-eye primrose. When we read in the British poets about prim- 
roses and cowslips, we must remember that they are tiot the same 
flowers which we usually call by these names. 

The English cowslip, {Primula verve,) has the segments of its 

* Sometimes called may-apple. 

t By general appearance we mean, what the French botanists call the port of th6 
plant, or what is technically called its habit, 
t Smith. 
f See Appendix, Plate vii. Fig. 9, for a plant of this family. 

What other plant has the same common name 1— Describe the mulU^in— Difier«&t. 
Ipecies of Verbascum— Lysimachia—Primula. 
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MHTofia spotted with a rich, yellow colour, which Sfiakapeare seemed 
to suppose c(»itained the firamnce of the flower. Thus in the 
" Midsummer Night's I>reaih,'^the Fairy says, 

** I serve the fairy queen. 

To dew her orbs upon the green : 

The eow»iiv9 tall, her penaioneri be ; 

In their gold ooatB spou you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live thar savours : 

I must go seek some dew-drops here. 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear." 

The American cowslip belongs to the genus Caitha^ of the class 
Polyandria. 

MUcellaneoua Example* qf Plants in this Class and Order. 

The coffee-plant (Oofiea arabtca) is in this class and order. This 
*is a native of Asabia; it is used to a great extent by the Turks and 
Arabs, to counteract the narcotic effects of opium, which they use in 
large quantities. It is remarked by a physician, that the question is 
often asked, which is the least detrimental to health, tea or coffee ; 
he sa^ju^ The Turks, who drink great quantities of coffee, and the 
Chin^flhi^o make equally as free use of tea, do not exhibit such 
peculilMimects as render it easy to decide, whether they are,. in 
reality, aeleterious to the human system." 

The trumpet-honeysuckle (Lonicera) belongs to this part of the 
artificial sys^i^ (Figi 127, b;) it has a very minute, five-cleft calyx, 
which is ai^fror, or above the germ : the corolla is of one petal, 
and tubular; the tube is oblong ; the limb of the corolla is deeply 
divided into five revoltUe segments, one of which seems separated 
from the others ; the filaments are exserted ; the anthers are oblong. 

Before closing our remarks upon this order, we will remind you 
tha^||||»^ine-grape is found here. The general characters of the 
gr^^^Kitis) are a calyx five-toothed ; petals adhering at the top ; a 
rouHPI^-seeded pericarp. The stamens and pistils are, in some 
species, dioecious, or on separate plants; this, according to our 
orinciples of classification, would carry the genus into the class 
t>i(Bcia ; but as some species have perfect flowers containing five 
stamens, and one pistil, and as it is never permitted to place in dif- 
ferent classes the difierent species of a genus, we take the dioecious 
ones, which are less numerous than the pentandrouS) into the fifth 
class. 

The regions which produce the wine-grape have a me^ln annual 
temperature* of 50° on the northern border, and 59^ on the southern. 
Lines of temperature have been fixed by Humboldt, by remarking 
the peculiar vegetables in different latitudes. He has traced the 
northern limit of the wine-grape, where the mean annual tempera- 
ture is about 50°, across the United States to the Pacific Ocean; not, 
however, in a straight line, for climate, although chiefly dependant 
on latitude, is yet much modified by other circumstances ; and on 

* By mean annual temperature is meant a medium between the extremes of heat 
and cold. In a climate where the thermometer in summer would rise to 100 degrees, 
and in winter sink to zero or 0, the medium would be 60 degrees i this is probably not 
far from the mean annual temperature of our climate. The mean annual temperature 
at the equator'is reckoned to be about 84 degrees. 

Coifee— Trumpet-honeysuckle— What are the general characters of the grape ge- 
nus 1— Temperature of the regions which produce the wine-grap^What do you un 
derstand by mean annual temperature 1 {see no/«)— Within what degrees of mean an- 
nual temperature is the wine-grape produced 1— What is the natural hnut of the wme- 
grape 1 

13* 
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the western coast of America, we find in latitude 50** a' similar cli- 
mate to the 43d degree of latitude on the eastern coast. Thus, the 
wine-grape may grow in 50° of latitude near the lakes, the Missis- 
sippi, and Pacific Ocean ; while, in the eastern part of New York 
and Now England, it would not thrive beyond the 43d degree of lat- 
itude. 

We find, on the eastern side of the Atlantic, the regionof the wine- 
grape, including France, and the southern countries of Europe, ex- 
tending as high as latitude 50°. 

The southern limit of the wine-grape is traced fi*om Raleigh, in the 
United States, in latitude 35°, to Europe, where it passes between 
Rome and Florence, in latitude 44° ; this line is the boundary be- 
tween the grape region and that of the olive and fig, which require 
a warmer climate. 

The banks of the Rhine produce excellent grapes, which are 
brought down the river in great quantities to the seaports. The fes- 
tival of the Vintage, or the gathering of the grapes, which, like our 
Thanksgiving season, is intended as a manifestation of gratitude for 
the fi-uits of the earth, was celebrated with much joy by the ancient 
Romans, and is still observed by the people of Italy ; it o^^s with 
them about the beginning of September ; in France and t^Hnith of 
Germany, it is later. ^p^ 

The Falernian wine was the most celebrated among the Bom ans ; 
some of the Latin poets spoke of it oflener than we shotftd expect 
from those whose intellectual taste might seem to el ^jg^g them above 
any very great attention to the gratincatioh of the e||fernal senses. 
The variety of wines in the days c^ Virgil was so grewt,that he said 
ne might as well attempt to count the sand on the shore, or the bil- 
lows of the ocean in a storm, as to make a catalogue of uiem. 

The vines of Italy are often trained upon trees, particularly upon 
the lofty elm. In France, the vine is supported by short jMJjttgs, 
about the length of bean-poles. The appearance exhibited ^^^Hc- 
uriant vineyard is truly rich and beautifiil ; of those ofFTsHf/fffd 
Italy, it may well be said, 

" The vine her curling tendrils ehoots, 
Hangs out her clusters, glowing to the south. 
And scarcely wishes for a warmer sky." 

It is said the Persian vine-dressers conduct the vines up the walls 
of their vineyards, and curl them over on the other side; this they 
do, by tying small stones to the extremity of the tendrils. This prac- 
tice may illustrate a passage in Genesis : " Joseph is a fruitful 
bough ; even a fruitful bough by a well ; whose branches run over the 
walV^ " The vine, particularly in Tmrkey and Greece, is firequently 
made to intwine on trellises around a well, where, in the heat of th ^ 
day, famines collect and sit under their shade." 

In this class and order is the violet, a genus which contains man> 
native species. The garden-violet is the Viola tri-coUmr. It has a 
variety of common names, as pansy, heart's-ease, &c. Pansy is a 
corruption of the French p^n^ee, a thought; thiis Shakspeare, in the 
character^f Ophelia, says: 

" There's rosemary— that's for renumhrafust g 

And these are pansie^^ 
That's for thought.'' 

How does the climate of the western coast of America correspond to that of tht 
eastern coast '^—Crosaine the Atlantic, where do we, find the northern and sonthenk 
limits of the wine-grape1--Vintage— Wines— Vineyards— Illustration of a passage ip 
Otenesia— Viciet. 
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Shakspeare also calls the same flower, '< Love in idienesa^ 
will find the blue violet ( Viola cartdia) among the first flol 
spring. Our meadows present a great variety of beantifiil al 
grant violets. v 

The genus Capsicum affords the Cayenne pepper and the red pep- 
per of our gardens. The pericarps, when ripe, are of a bright red ; 
the seeds, which are attached to a central column, are heatmg and 
<<timulating. A draught of hot cider and molasses, with a pod or 
two of red pepper steeped in it, was long held in high repute, in New 
]Rnffland, as a remedy for colds. The green peppers are used for 

Eickles. We mi^ht enumerate many other interestingplants which 
elong to this order, but our limits will not permit. The family of 
the Convolvuli, or the morning-glory tribe, and of the CaprifolicB, or 
bush-honeysuckle tribe, are composed of genera otpentanaroua plants. 



^ LECTURE XXVI. 

^t. CLASS PENTANDRiA — Continued, 

y ^^ Order Digynia. 

.N thii^^rder of the fifth class, is the foxmly QentiofruB^ which af- 
fords soii^M|^cate flowers, as well as medicinal articles. The 
fringed g^^HKL^^ beautiful plant with a blue flower. This genus 
sometimefliPRns an irregularity in the number of stamens. In 
the natural family, called Atriplices, from the genus Atriplex, (sea- 
orache,Hs the pig- weed, Chenopodium; this irtant, notwithstanding 
its humole appearance, is dignified with a high-sounding name. It 
is fijj^u3ed by natural characters with the beet and dock, flowers 
^ajj^^^^ destitute of beauty. According to the late arrangement 
0^^^Hll orders by De CandoDe and Lindley, we find the order 
vKttffdicB, in which is the pig- weed, water-hemp, and several other 
plants, placed by Jussieu in his order Atriplices, 

Umbelliferous Plants, 

We meet, in this order of the class Pentandria,with a family of plants 
closely allied by natural characters; these are^caUed umbelliferous 
from tiie Latin umbella^ an umbrella, on account of the manner in which 
the peduncles grow out from the main stem.* Among the plants of 
this family, which are used for food, are the carrot, parsnip, celery, 
and parsley ; the aromatics are dill, fennel, caraway, coriander, and 
sweet cicely. Poison hemlock, (Conium,) water parsnip, (Stum,) 
water cow-bane, are among the poisonous plants of this tribe. The 
water cow-bane (^Cicuta mrosa) grows in ponds and marshes. Cows 
are often killed in the spring by eating it, but as the summer ad- 
vances, the smell becomes stronger, and they carefully avoid it 
Linnaeus relates, that in a toui* made into Lapland, for scientific pur- 
poses, he was told of a disease among the cattle of Torneo, which 
kiUed- a great many in the spring, when they first began to feed in 
pastures. The inhabitants were unable to account for this circum 
stance ; but the Swedish botanist examining the pastures, discover- 
ed a marsh where the Cicuta virosa grew in abundance j he ac- 

• See Plate ii. Pig. 3, fo r a plant of this family. 

Capsicum— GentiansB— Family Atriplices—ChenopodiaB— What is the origin of the 
word umbtlliferous'?— What are some of the plants of this family 7~ What is said of 
the water cow-bane? . 
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auainted the people with the poisonous qualities of the plant, and 
ms enabled them to provide against the danger by fenping in the 
marsh. The poison hemlock (pomxjM'maculcUum) has a peculiarly 
unpleasant, nauseous smell; its stalk is large and spotted, from 
whence its specific name maculatuniy which signifies spotted. This 
plant is supposed to be the poison so fatally administered by the 
Athenians to Socrates and Phocion. 

The umbellate plants which grow on dry ground are aromatic; as 
dill, and fennel ; those which grow in wet places, or the aquatic 
species, are among the most deadly poisons ; as water parsnip, dec. 
Plants of this famfly are not in genwal so beautifiil to the sight, noi 
so interesting, as objects of botanical analysis^ as many others.* 

In order to assist you in analyzing plants of. this family, we wiU il- 
lustrate their botanical characters by a sketch of the coriander. 




1. Calyx, a; this is of that kind called an involucrum ; the leaves 
^hich you see at the foot of the universal umbel^ form what is called 
the general involucrum ; the leaves which are at the foot of the par- 
tial umbel, form a partial involucrum. Both of these involucrums 
are pinnatijid, or h^ive the leaves divided. 

2. Corolla, 6; this is represented as magnified ; you can see that it 
has five petals, inflected or bent inwards. 

3. Stamens, five, anthers somewhat divided. 

4. Pistils, two,' reflexed or bent, back, as may be seen on the seed 
c, where the stigmas are permanent. 

5. Pericarp, is wanting in all umbellate plants. 

6. Seed, c, is round, with its two styles at the summit ; it consists 
of two carpels. 

* Botanists in general ithrink from the study of the Umbellifers ; nor have the^s 
plants much beauty in the eyes of amateurs ; but they will repay the trouble of a care- 
ful obsorvntion. The late M. Cusson of Montpelier bestowed more pains upon them 
than any other botanist has ever done; but the world has, as yet, been favoured with 
only a part of his remarks. His labours met with a most ungrateful check, in the un- 
kindness and mortifying stupidity of his wife, who, in his absence from home, is re« 
corded to have destroyed his whole herbarium, scraping off the dried specimens for th« 
sake of the paper on which they were pasted !— " Sir James Edward SmUhJl* hUro- 
duction to Botany." 

What is said of the poison hemlock 7— Describe Pig. 128. 
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7. Stem, d, is herfoaceons, branched. 

8. Leaves, e, narrow, pinnahfid * 

9. Floweas, terminal, umbelied.t 

In distin^ishing the gcfnera of umbelliferous plants, the figure, 
mar^, and andes of the seeds are much resardea. Tne seeds of 
the carrot are bristly, those of the poison hemlock marked with 
ridges, those of the parsnip flat. 

Order THgynia. 

This order contains the elder, {Sambucus,) a shrub which oma« 
ments the fields during the summer, with its clusters of delicate 
white flowers. From the appearance of the blossom you might 
suppose it to be umbelliferous ; the stalks do at first radiate from 
one common centre^ but afterward they are unequally subndivided ; 
this arrangement of flowers is called a cyme. The dark, rich pur- 
ple berries of the elder, and the peculiarity of its pithy stem, are 
among its distin^ishing, natural characters. 

The^iow-balT, Viburnum^ has a natural affinity with the elder : 
the floors in its cymes are more thickly clustered together. Both 
are <ftetojuished by their flat corollas, which resemble a circular 
piece JfSper, with fLve divisions notched on the border. The only 

RerflWu&rence between the snow-ball and the elder is, that. the 
aerhas a berry or pericarp, with one seed, the latter with three. 
e snovp-ball which is cultivated in shrubberies is an exotic ; but 
there is a jgMtapecies of viburnum, the oxycoccus^ which produces 
showy fl(^^^^b||Mn the spring, and is well worth a place in 
pleasure-^m^^^^B 

Here we^a^t^^rass of Parnassus, (PamcwWa.) This is an 
interesting fl "er ; tne leaves are white, and beautifully veined with 
yettgl^the stem produces but one flower ; the nectaries are remark- 
a|^^^^their beauty and singular appearance; they are five in 
i^^^^P heart-form, and hollow, surrounded with thirteen little* 
thiMRs; each one terminating with a round, glandular substance. 
The plant is said to be a native of Mount Parnassus, in Greece, so 
celebrated in mythology, as the dwelling of the muses. 

Order Pentagynia. 

In the fifl;h order we find the flax, Linum, so called from a Celtic 
word, Ztn, a thread. It has a showy, blue flower, with an erect stem ; 
a field of flax in blossom presents a very beautiful appearance. The 
cultivated species is said to be of Egyptian origin. It is from the 
liber or inner bark of the stem of this plant, 5iat all linen goods, 
and the finest lawn and cambric, are manufactured. We owe to it, 
in one sense, our literature ; as the paper of which our books are 
made, is mostly from linen rags. The fibres of the stem are -not 
only thus important to the comfort of man, by contributing to his 
clothing, and to his intellectual improvement in furnishing a method 
of disseminating knowledge, but the s«eds are highly valuable for 
their oil, called unseed oil. This is used in medicine. The delight- 
ful performances of the painter are executed by means of polours 
prepared with oil, from the seed of the flax, laid upon the canvass 
made from the fibres of its stems. 

* The leaves of Umbelliferous plants are mostly compound, and slieathing at the 
base. 

t The description of this plant is given on the authority of NuttalL who calls it the 
American coriander, which he says is found in the neighbourhood ot the Red River. 
The cultivated coriander has a one-leafed involucrum. 

fildcr— Snow-ball— Grass of Parnassus— Flax. 



IM CLASS HEXANDRIA. 

Order Polygynia, 

The thirteenth order, containing plants with more than ten pistils, 
occurs next to the fifth ; there being no plants in the class Pentan- 
dria with six, seven, eight, or nine pistils. The yellow root {Zan- 
thoriza) is a native of the Southern States. It has 5 stamens, 13 
pistils,- no calyx, 5 petals, 5 nectaries, and 5 capsules ; the flowers 
are purple, growing in panicles. , It is a low shrub, with a yellow 
roo^ sometimes used by diers. 

Our exI)lanation of the class Pentandria has necessarily been 
somewhat tedious, on account of the number and importance of #he 
plants which it contains, few of which, in comparison with the whole 
we have been able to notice. We do not, however, expect to make 
you practical botanists by introducing to your observation a few in- 
teresting plants ;— this can only be done by gathering flowers, and 
examinmg them according to those rules of analysis which we have 
endeavoured to explain in the most simple manner. If v qil s tudio 
flowers, you will read about them with pleasure and profit^Plf not, , 
remarks upon them will convey little instruction. Scie| 
be unfolded, every facility which books and teaching can£ 
oe placed befor^pi^ youthful mind ; but that mind must itatfO^e' 
tive, or the gerilT of knowledge will no more take root and 6S|); 
than the seeds of ^ants would vegetate if thrown upon thq^bare 
face of a granite rock. '^ 






LECTURE XXVII. 

CLASS HEXANDRIA., CLASS HEPTANDRIA. 
CLASS VI. — HEXANDRIA. 

Op all the artificial classes, none presents us with so great a nuin-^ 
ber of splendid genera as Hexandria j most of them are distinguish- 
ed by bulbous roots, monocotyledonous seeds, and endogenous stems ; 
the palms and some other plants of this class have fibrous roots in 
connexion with the last two ^aracters ; these are inseparable, the 
nature of the stem, or the manner of its growth, depending on the 
structure of the seed. 

Order Monogynia, 
IAliace(msplant8i or the family of the LUiace<B. 

The most prpminent group of plants in this class and order, is the 
lily tribe, comprehending not only the genus of the lily, but the tulip, 
crown-imperial, hyacintn, and many other of our most beautiful ex- 
otics, as well as many native plants. The liliaceous flowers have no 
calyx; the perianth is coloured, and petal-like j it is usually called 
the corolla. The number of stamens is generally 6, sometimes but 
3 ; in the latter case the plant is in the class Triandria ; the stamens 
are opposite the divisions of the corolla. The germ is triangular, 3* 
celled, superior. The root is bulbous. The leaves have parallel 
veins. 

Zanthoma—Reinfirks on closing the examination of the class Pentandri»-** 
^lass Hexandria — Natural characters whi^h distinguish plants of this class— Gener 
aJ remarks upon the Liliacefle. 
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You have already been made acquainted 
with the lily, as it was one of the first flowers 
you were taught to analyze. Pliny says the 
, " lily is the next in nobility to the rose."* 
Linnaeus called the liliaceous flowers "Nobles 
of the vegetable kingdom ;" he also called the 
paUn-trees "Princes of India," and the 
grasses Plebeians, 
„. -oq But in our republican country, where aris- 
i< ig. i^y. tocratic distinctions among men are discard- 
ed, Ve will not attempt to introduce orders of nobility among the 
plants. In the lily, which has 6 stamens, there are 6 petals ; 3 of 
these are exterior, 3 interior ; the capsule is 3-sided, with 3 cells, and 
6 valves ; the seeds are arranged in 6 rows. This proportion of 
numbers seems to forbid the idea that this plant was produced with- 
out the agency of a designing mind. We are not always, however, 
) the same symmetry in plants, as has been here remarked, 
natural, as in the moral world, that, although we see 
iich proofs of order and system, as manifest the superin- 






e of one Almighty Being, yet we meet with irreo^lari- 
re cannot comprehend ; out, although we may admire the 
re not to say that even what seems disorder, is formed 
Dut ai|)Ian. 

^^[MKShall little haughty ign9rance pronounce 
' ^^^^WL^^^^ks unwise, of which the Bmallest part ~ 
^^^^Hl||^ahe narrow visions of his mind V 

The tul^MRHMIle, but its three-parted stigma is attached to a 
three-cornered germ. The corolla ofthe tulip is more expanded at 
* se than that of the lily. The stem of tne tulip is never more 
pie-flowered, while that of the lily usually has a number of 
, In no plant is the variation made by culture, greater than 
■dip; it is said, that of one single species, (Tulipa gesneriana^) 
rhundred varieties are cultivated in Holland. About the mid- 
F of the seventeenth century, the rage for tulips was so great that 
ne were sold for four thousand doUars, and one variety, called the 
Ticeroi, for ten thousand dollars ; but this extraordinary trafiic was 
checked by a law, that no tulip or other flower should be sold for a 
sum exceeding one hundred and seventy-five dollars. The amateurs 
of this flower mav truly be said to have had the <w/ip-?»ama, to have , 
rendered such a law necessary. The Crown-impenalf is a majestic 
flower, and presents, in the regularity of its parts, the curious ap- 
pearance of its nectaries, and the liquid secretion which takes place 
in them, facts of great interest both in the departments of botanical 
classification and physiology. -But we find in the fetid odour of this 
splendid flower, a circumstance which leads us to prefer, as an or- 
nament for our parlours, or as a gift to a fiiend, the humble mignio- 
nette, or the lowly violet 

* " LfUium nobiliiate proximum eaU** A French poet, in the following lines, gives 
the lily a rank above the rose. 

. " Noble fils du soleil, le lye majeHeux, 
Vers I'astre paternal dont il brave lea feuz 
El^ve avec orgueil sa tfiie souveraine ; 
II est roi dea neurs, la roae eat la retne." 
t This plant is represented at Plate viL Fig. 4, of the Appendi^ the Yucca tUmfih' 
/;a, which belongs to the same natural famuy, is represented at Plate iL Fig. 1. The 
Narcissus is represented at Plate vii. Fig. 7. The Agave, of the Narcissi tenily, ia 
represented at Plate vii. Fig. 2. The Pine-apple, belonging to this class and order, ia 
represented at Plate ▼. Fig. 3. 

What is said of the lily ?— Tulip— Tulip mania— Crown-imperiaL 
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Fig. 130. 




Tliis simple fact might siig^st to the young, that in order to be 
desirable to others, they must oe agreeable ; the mere circumstance 
of a fine person, cannot long render tolerable, the society of one who 
possesses neither useful nor amiable qualities. 
T%« Family qf PcUma 

The palms have mostly a liliaceous corolla with 6 dtamens ; bet 
some are monoecious, and others, dioecious 5 while a part have their 
stamens and pistils within the same coroUa and belong to ihf^ class 
Hexandria. 



Fig. 130 represents 
a young palm tree, 
( Chamceropa humilis ;)* 
at a, is the fibrous root ; 
b c, represents the oldest 
part of the stio^^how- 
ing, by the ISm and 
dots, the place of ' 
sertion of 4^^ 
leaves; c b, reg0se 
the upper pariT^ 
stipe, still covered' 
the shea^MH^bases 
the peti^^^W, repre- . 
s^ll^Hl^^^Ko wning, 
tel^^^H^^M^es — these 
are petioled, fan-shap- 
ed, and plaited wien. 
young ; the petioles 'are . 
armed with pnclles* 
Palms live to a^Hrei^ 
age ; they are th^^ro^ r 
duct of tropical regional^ 
and aflbrd the date, cofjfm 
coa-nut, and other valu 
able fruits. 



Miscellaneous Examples qf Plants in the 6th Class and 1st Order. 

In this class and order is the Spiderwort, ( TVadescantia.) It has 
C stamens, 3 petals, 3 sepals, and the capsule is 3-celled. The leaves 
are ensiform and very long. It remains in blossom fiearly the whole 
summer, and is well worth cultivation, both for its cheerful appear- 
ance, and constant botanical characters. The Snow-drop is of the 
same natural, as well as artificial order, as the Spiderwort 

You may be surprised to find, in company with so many elegant 
flowers^ the onion and bulrush ; but you must recollect that the title 
to admission into this class and order is 6 stamens and 1 pistil ; and 
no plant, however humble, with these characteristics, is excluded 

« Although we have described this plant under the class Hexandria, in conformity 
with the classification of some writers, it is questionable whether it does not rather 
belong to Dioecia. In the Appendix, at Plate I F'^. I1 is a representation ol the ilr*- 
ca^ wiich belongs to the Palm- tribe, and at Plate ui. Fig. 3, is a r^resentation of the 
same palm-tree as seen at Fig. 130. 

Palms^Describe Fi«. 130— Spiderwort>-Humble plants placed with those whidi 
are beautiful. 
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from a place beside the proud tulip and the noble lily. The onion 
belongs to the natural order of Jussieu, Asphodeli,* 

The Asphodel, which gives name to the family, was, among the 
ancients, a funereal plant ; it was made to grow around the tombs, 
and a belief prevailed that the manes of the departed were nourish- 
ed by its roots. An inscription upon a very ancient tomb com- 
mences thus, " I am nourished by the Asphodel" This plant was sup- 
posed by the ancient poets, to grow in abundance upon the borders 
of the infernal regions. Fig. 129 represents a flower of the Asphodel 
family, (Ettcomis,) 

Tlie genus Scilla is an exotic, containing the squilL a medicinal 
plant, and the hare-bell of English poets ; the latter is Scilla titUans, 
or nodding' ; it abounds in the woods and glens of Scotland, and has 
a very slenier scape. Thus Scott, in the " Lady of the Lake," says 
of Ellen DquglaB, 

" S'eiLthe slight hare-bell raised its head 
I^Mfifrom her airy tread." 

The fffwer whi|^B^ call hare-bell, is the Campanula rotundifo- 
lia ; this is very i^iHnon near waterfalls, and upon rocks in other 
sitwtions. The baRrerry (Berberis) is common in New-England j 
it^tamens possess an unusual degree of irritability ; they recline 
ujpni the petals, but when the bases of the filaments are touched by 
any substance, they instantly spring towards the pistil. 

You may b^e observed, that although we have remarked upon 
the beautyMBftae flowers to be found in this class, nothing has 
been said^^Sreir utility ; the truth is, that the former, as is too often 
the case with external beauty, constitutes their chief merit : when 
we compare the advantages which the world derives from the costiy 
race of showy tulips, with the utility of the humble flax, we feel that 
though we may admire the one, reason would teach us to prefer the 
other. May you from this derive a moral lesson, which shall sug- 
gest to your minds some truths applicable to our own race as well 
as the plants. , 

The genus Convallaria contains the lily of the valley, and many 
other delicate and interesting species. Among these are Solomon's 
seal. This name is supposed to have been taJcen from certain marks 
on its roots, resembling the impressions made by a seal. It was for- 
merly much celebrated for medicinal properties.! 

Order Digynia, 

W(* here find the Rice (Oryzaj) this belongs to the family of 
grasses, which you have already met with in the class Triandria 5 
out this plant having six stamens, is separated by the artificial sys- 
tem from the tribe to which it is allied by natural characters. Wo 
plant in the world appears of such general utility as an article of 
food. It is the prevailing grain of Asia, Africa, the southern parts 
of America, and is exported into every part of North America and 
Europe. 

Order TVigynia, 
We here find the genus Rumex^ which contains the dock and sorrel; 

• The Dracanfi draeot belonging to this family, is represented in Plate I Fig. 3, of 

t Cmrvrdt a very ancient botanist, has the following curious passage. '*The root ' 
of Solomon's seal stamped, while it is fresh and greene, and applied, taketh away in 
one night or two at the most, any bruse, black or blew spots gotten by fals, or wo* 
man's wilfulness, in stumbling upon then- hasty husband's fists, or such like." 

Aspnodeli— Scilla—Hare-belt— BarberTy—Flowers tf this class more remarkable 
for beauty dlaii utilitv— Convallaria— Rice— Rumcx. 
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Fig 131. 




the flowers have no proper corolla, but the six stamens and three 
pistils are surrounded by a six-leaved calyx, or what, in this uase^ 
may be called a perianth. 

The Colchicum or meadow-saffron of England is a medicina] 
plant, in some repute among physicians. The root is a large, egg- 
shaped bulb ; in spring several narrow leaves arise, but the flower 
does i^ot appear till September. The. germ lies buried in the root 
all winter, and is raised in spring, to perfect its seeds before the next 
si^ason. The flowers are pale purple. 

CLASS VII. — ^^HEPTANDRIA. 
Order Monogynia. 
The first order of this class contains the chick winter-green, ( Tri- 
entalis ;) this plant has a calyx with 7 leaves, or sepals, and the co- 
rolla is 7-parted. One species is said to defend its stamens against 
Injury from rain, by closing its petals and hanging down its h^d in 
wet weather. ^If^^ 

The cultivated Horsi^htestnut, 1E|TOR^, 
(Fig. 131,) is a nativi?af the northern part 
of Asia, and was introduced into Eur^^e 
about the year 1500; it was not probfil 
brought to America until some time af 
^ the settlement of thi^ country by Ei: 
peans. It is a small tree which produces 
white flowers, variegated with jpfed, c rowded 
together in the form of a paniSHKie whole 
resembling a pyramid. In appHrance it is 
very showy, and the more agreeable to u^, 
as we have so few trees whose flowers are 
conspicuous. The blossom is very irregular in its parts, that is, its 
other divisions do not correspond with the usual number of stamens ; 
the stamens, however, do not vary as to number. The seeds have a 
resemblance to chestnuts, but their taste is bitter. There are several 
native species of ttiis plant in the southern and western states. The 
horse-chestnut exhibits in its buds, in a very conspicuous manner, 
the woolly envelope which surrounds the young flowers, the scales 
which cover this envelope, and the varnish which covers the whole. 
The stems and branches of this tree afford good subjects for study- 
ing the formation and growth of woody or exogenous stems. 

Order Tetragynia, 

There is but one plant with four pistils known in the class Hep- 
landria : this alone constitutes the fourth order ; its common name 
is hzara's-tail, (Saururus.) It has arrow-shaped leaves, flowers 
destitute of a corolla, and growing upon a spike ; it is to be found in 
stagnant waters. 

Order Heptagynia, 

The Septas, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, is considered as 
the most perfect plant in this class ; it has 7 stamens, 7 pistils, 7 pe- 
tals, a calyx 7-parted, and 7 germs, (one to each pistil,) which germs 
/ecome 7 capsules, or seed vessels. 

Heptandria is the smallest of all the classes ; we <io not find here, 
as in most of the other classes, any natural families of plants ; but 
the few genera which it contains differ not only in natural characters 
from other plants, but they seem to have no general points of re- 
semblance among themselves. 

Colchicum—What plant is inthe 1st order of the 7th class 1— What is said of ilw 
Horse-chestnut 7— Saururus— What example is given of the order Heptagynia?— Re- 
marks upon the class Heptandria. 
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LECTURE XXViri 

CLABSSS OCTANDHIA AND ENlfEANDAfA. 

CLASS YttL — OCTANDRIA* 
Order Monogynia, 

Tbb eighth class, although not large, contains some 
beautiful and useful plants. One of the first which we 
shall notice is the scabish, {QHnothera,) sometinies called 
evening primrose. Many species of this are common to 
our country ; some grow to the height of five feet The 
flowers are generally of a pale yellow, and in some 
species they remain closed during the greater part of 
the day, and open as the sun is near settine. This pro- 
cess 01 their opening is very cxu-ious, the cSyx su4denly 
springs out and turns itself back quite to the stem, and 
L being thus released from the confinement in 
had been held, immediately expand. There 
[ers which thus hail the setting sun, though 
^it at its riring. The flowers of the CEno- 
Bckly clustered on a spike, and it is said that 
"Hach one, after expanding once, fades, and never again blos- 
soms."* This singular flower has been observed in dark nights to 
throw out a light resembling that of phosphorus. The regularity of ^ 
its parts r^fi^c it a good example of the eighth class ; the difierent 
parts of it^lrolla preserve in their divisions the number four, or 
half the number of stamens. It has 4 large, yellow petals, the stig- 
ma is 4-clefl, capsule 4-celled, 4-valved, the seeds are affixed to a 4- 
sided receptacle. 

The evening primrose belongs to an order of dicotyledonous 
plants called Onagrae ;t the characters of which, are four petals 
above the calyx; stamens, inserted in the same manner, and equal 
or double the number of petals ; the fruit a capsule or berry. To 
this natural order belongs the willow herb, {Epilobiuin^) a very 
branching plant with red flowers and feathery seeds. The cranber- 
ry (Oxycoccus) also belongs to the same family, but having ten 
stamens, is placed in the class Decandria ; a natural affinity being 
made to yield to the artificial system. The fruit of the cranberry 
consists of large scarlet berries, which contain tartaric acid. The 
flowers are white, they have a four-toothed calyx, and corolla four- 
parted. It is found in swamps in various parts of North America. 
The ladies' ear-drop, Fibschsia^ (see fig. 131,) is a beautiful exotic. 
It has a funnel-form calyx, of a brilliant red colour ; the petals are 
almost concealed by the calyx, they are purple, and rolled round 
the stamens, which are long, extending themselves beyond the col- 
oured calyx. This plant is a native of Mexico and South America, 
except one species, from the Islatid of New Zealand. Ten species 
are said, by horticulturists, to be ciiltivated ; but some of them are, 
probably, rather varieties, than distinct species. 

The heathj {Erica) is not known to be indigenous to this coun- 
try; many species have been introduced. The common heath 

♦ W. Barton. 

t The common Frencli name for the evenii g primrose, is Onagri. 
t The term htatk ia said to have ori^nated from an old Saxon W9rd, alluding to the 
heat which the plant affords as fuel ; it is used in England for heating ovens. 

Kvcning Primrose— What are the characteristics of the natural order OnagrtB, and 
wka plants belong to it 7— Ladies* ear-dr».p— He-^fh. 
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{Erica einerea) has bell-form flowers, small and delicate, with the 
colour pink, or varying into other colours ; the flowers intermixed 
with the delicate gree/i leaves produce a fine efi*ect The kind of 
soil necessary to the growth of the heath, is the peat earth, so com- 
mon in England and Scotland, in which countries this plant abounds; 
thus Scott says of his Lady of the Lake, 

" A foot more light, a step more trae, - 
Ne'er from the heath-flower brushM the dew." 

In the Highlands of Scotland, the poor make use of the heath to 
thatch the roofs of their cottages ; their beds are also made of it 
The field in which this plant grows is termed a heath or heather. 

"The Erica here, 
That o*er the Caledonian hills sublime, 
Spreads its dark mantle, where the bees delight 
To seek their purest honey, flourishes ; 
Sometimes with bells like amethysts, and then 
Paler, and shaded, like the maiden's cheek. 
With gradual blushes; other while, as ¥ ' ' 
As frost that hangs upon the wintry s] ^ 

The Daphne is a rare plant ; one species U^B^d the La^9Vark 
tree, from the resemblance of its inner bark o^ocr to net-work y 
lace. This bark is very beautifuh, consisting of layers ^||ph may 
be pulled out into a fine white web, three or four feet wiWf this m 
sometimes used for ladies' dresses, and may even be washed without 
injury. Charles I. of England, was presented by the governor of 
Jamaica with a cravat made of this web. The planti£n native of 
the West Indies. ^^^ 

The Nasturtion {TVoptBolum^ is a very commonly cultivated ex- 
otic. It has not a regularity of parts ; the divisions are not four or 
eight, which we might expect from its eight stamps, but the calyx is 
either four or five-parted, and the corolla is five-petalled. The firuit 
. consists of three seefls ; these are used for pickles. " The generic 
name ( Trojxeolum) signifies a trophy^lant ; this alludes to its use for 
decorating triumphal arches, or to the resemblance of its peltate 
leaves to shields as well as its flowers to golden helmets pierced 
through and stained with blood."* 

Order TVigynia. 

This order contains the Buckwheat, (Polygonum,) which was 
classed by Linnaeus in the same natural order as the dock, pigweed, 
&c., " having flowers destitute of beauty and gay colouring.'' The 
genus is extensive, containing many plants which are considered as 
common weeds. The fagopyrum is the true buckwheat ; the meal 
obtained by grinding its seed, is much esteemed for cakes j these are 
called slap-jacks in New-England, in England, crumpits. The Po- 
lygonum is variable in its number of stamens i the seed is a triangu 
lar nut. 

Order Tctragynia, 

We here find the beautifiil plant, Paris, which is said to have been 
named afl;er a prince of ancient Troy, remarkable for his beauty. 
In every part of the flower there is the most perfect regularity ; the 
numbers four and eight prevailing in the divisions. It hasCS stamens, 
4 pistils, 4 petals, 4 sepals, a 4-sided and 4-celled pericarp, which con- 
tains 8 seeds, and 4 large spreading leaves, at a little distance be- 
low the flower. The colour of the whole is green. The plant is said 
to be narcotic. It is a native of England. 
• Sir /. E. Smiin. 

Laoe-baik tree— Nasturtion— Second order— Third order—Fourth order. 
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CLASS IX. — ElfNEAMDRU. 
Order Monogynia. 

Pig. 133. This is also a very small class. In ihejirat 

Order we find the genus Laurus. which in- 
cludes the cinnamon, bay, sassafras, cam- 
phor, spice-bush, Ac. The bay (Laurus no- 
hilts) is a native of Italy ; the Romans consi- 
dered it a favourite of the Muses. The em- 
peror Tiberius wore it not only as a triumphal 
cjown, but as a protection against thunder ; 
jt being thought that Jupiter had a particular 
le-'gard for the plant The laurel, as well as 
the olive, was considered as an emblem of 
peace ; it was sometimes called laurus pa4n- 
_/>ra, the peace-bearing laurel. Branches of 
liturel carried among contending armies, were 
considered as a signal for the cessation of 
^^ t arms. Poets crowned with laurel, were called 

Itin^Stes. C^PBIffs the produce of the Laurus camphor a^ a large 
tree which gr^^\y3 in J;tpan. " The Laurus cinnamomuvi is a tree 
wnich jMDws to the height of twenty feet ; it sends out numerous 
brancJl^Wrowned with a smooth bark. The leaves are of a bright 
green, standing in opposite pairs. The petals are six, of a greenish 
white colour. The fruit is a pulpy pericarp enclosing a nut This 
tree is a n^^e of Ceylon, where it grows very common in woods 
and hedg^^The imported cinnamon is the inner bark (liber) of 
tfeie tree ; it is remarkable that the leaves, fruit, and root, all yield oil 
of very different qualities. That produced from the leaves is called 
the oil of cloves; that obtained from the fruit is of a thick consist- 
ence, very fragrant, and is made into candles for the use of the king ; 
the bark of the roots affords an aromatic oil, called the oil of cam- 
phor. The Sassafras-tree (Laurus sassafras) is a native American 
plant ; when first introduced into Europe, it sold for a great price, 
the oil being highly valued for medicinal uses. It grows on the bor- 
ders of streams and in woods ; it is ofleft no larger than a shrub ^ 
its flowers are yellow ; its fruit, blue-berries. The Laurus benzoin, 
called Spice-bush, has scarlet berries, and is an aromatic plant"* 

Fig. 133, a,t represents a flower of the Butomas, (flowering rush;)^ 
the petals are six ; they are ovate. The umbellatus is the only spe- 
cies known ; the flowers grow in rose-coloured umbels. It is found 
in wet grounds, and near the margin of lakes and ponds. 

* Order THgynia, 

The third Order presents us with but one genus; but this renders 
the order important ; it is the Rhubarb. (Rheum,) In one species, the 
Rheum tartaricimi, the leaves are acid, and on this account, when 
young, they are used for making pies. This plant is a native of Tar- 
tary, but now common in our gardens. The Rbeum palmatum is the 
plant which produces the medicinal rhubarb ; this is obtained from 
the roots, which are thick, fleshy, and yellow. This plant is cultiva- 
ted in England, and is remarkable for the rapidity of its growth. An 
Engfish writer,! asserts that its stem has been known to grow more 
khan eleven feet in three months ; its leaves are five feet m circum- 

♦ Woodville. t See also Appendix, Plate viii. Pig. 4. t Woodville. 

Clatss Enneandria— Different species of the genus Lauru&— Describe the diirerent 
*ecies of Lauras- -Butomas— What genus is found in the order Trigynia? 
14* 
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ference ; the root grows to a great size ; some roots have been hn* 
ported from Turkey which weighed more than seventy pounds. At 
Fig. 133, 6, is a flower of the genus Rheum. 

"We have dwelt somewhat at length upon exotics, because they 
are seldom described in botanical works in common use. If you be- 
come interested in the study of plants, you will naturally wish to 
know something about those which you are in the habit of using for 
food, or medicine, or to which, as in the^aurel of the ancients, allu- 
sions are often made in the books which you read. But you cannot 
become practical botanists without much observation of our native 
plants. You must seek them in their own homes, in the clefts of 
rocks, by the side of brooks, and in the shady woods ; it is there you 
will find nature in her unvitiated simplicity. We do not go to the 
crowded city to find men exhibiting, undjsguisedly, the feeling of 
the heart. The flower transplanted from its rural abodes, exhibits 
in the splendid green-house, a physical metamorphosis, not less re- 
markable than the moral change which ^ luxury too often produces 
upon the character of man. ' ""^ 
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LECTURE XXIX. 

CLASS X. — DECANDRIA. 

Plants of this cla^s have ten stamens, but this circumstance alone 
would not distinguish them from some of the other classes ; the 
number of stamens mu3t not only be ten, but these must be distinct 
from each other ; that is, neither united by their filaments below, nor 
by their anthers above. Other classes, Monadelpjiia, Diadelphia, 
Gynandria, and the two classes with the stamens and pistils on 
separate flowers, may also have ten stamens ; but circumstances 
respecting the situation of these organs distinguish these classes 
from each other. 

Order Monogynia, 
Jn the first Order of the tenth class, we 
find some plants with papilionaceous corol- 
las; these, because their filaments are not 
united, are separated from the natural family 
to which they belong, and which are mostly 
in the class Diadelphia. Among those which 
are thus removed from the class where from 
their general appearance they might have 
been looked for, is the wild indigo, (Baptisia,) 
a handsome plant with yellow flowers, two 
or three feet in height, and very branching ; 
the stem and leaves are of a bluish green. 
This is found in dry sandy woods; it was 
used as a substitute for indigo during the time of the American rev- 
olution. 

The Cassia^fttZa, a native of the Indies contains in its legume a 
pulp which is much valued in medicine, and known by the name of 
Cassia. The Cassia senna furnishes the senna used in medicine ; 
this species grows in Egypt and Arabia. One species, the Cassia 
marylandica is called American senna, on account of its medicinal 

Conclyding remarks— Are there any classes except the tenth, in ;^hich the (iow«T« 
%ave ten stamens ?— Order Monogynia— Wild Indigo— Cassia. 
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c^aaHt^. ik nether species, nietitafu,^ma small yellow flowers, mmd 
beautiful pinnate leaves, which remain folded at night; it shrinks 
back from the touch, for Which reason it is called the Americati 
sensitive plant 

A plant, called by the Indians, Red-bud, (Csscis canadengu^) be- 
longs to this class. It is a large tree, appearing as early as April, 
loaded with clusters of fine crimson flowers ; the leaves, which are 
large and heart-shaped, do not appear as early as the blossoms. 
The beautiful aspect of the tree attracts to it many insects, particu- 
larly bumblebees. A botanist* says, " I have often observed hun- 
dreds of the common bumblebees l3ring dead under these trees while 
In flower.'' This is not the only example of fatal consequences 
which result from trusting too much to external appearances I This 
tree is not improperly called Judas' tree. 

The three genera of plants which we have now noticed, bear fruit 
in ^at kind of pod called a legume; this is the case in general with 
the papilionaceous flowers. 

TlM^rae (Rutc^l^an exotic, which gives name to one of Jus- 
siev^Hturai Q|^^^^lled RutacetB; these plants have a monosepa- 
ious^BjTx; fi^^^B, alternating with the lobes of the calyx; the 
gemi is large anMHerior, (See Fig. 134, a,) 
^t 6,^|[Ll34, iMpi epresentation of a flower of the Saxifraga, a 
very exHHlve genus ; one species of which, an exotic, sometimes 
c^ed beefsteak geranium, is much cultivated as a green-house 
uant; it is very hardy; its leaves are roundish and hairy; it sends 
|brth creeping shoots. 

This class and o|£er presents us with the Wintergreen tribe; 
plants which are more or lesa shrubby, with monopetalous, bell-form 
corollas and e^rgreen leaves. In shady woods, where the soil is 
loose anj^cHv we find, in Juoe and July, the spicy wintergreen, 
(^GauUherUL,) a perenni^ plant which grows to the height of eight or 
ten inches ; the pleasant taste of the teaves and fruit of this plant, 
Is well known to the children of this country ; the drooping blossom 
is very delica|e and beautiful, consisting of a beU-form corolla, (not 
unlike the lily of the valley,) tiie colour of which is tinged with 
pink. Though you may have often enjoyed eating the fruit and 
leaves of the wintergreen, you will experience a delight which this 
mere pleasure of sense could not have afforded, when in your bo- 
tanical rambles in the vjoods you chance {o meet with this plant in 
blossom^ with its little flowers just peeping out from a bed of dry 
leaves 5 you may then have the pleasm-e of a beautiful object of 
sight, with the intellectual gratification of tracing those characters 
which give it a definite place in scientific arrangement Among the 
wintergreen tribe are two genera, Pyrola and Chimaphila, which 
by some botanists have been included under one ; but they appear 
to be suflSciently distinct from each other to constitute a separate 

fenus. These plants were classed by Linnaeus in the, natural order 
ticornes, or two horns, alludftiff to the two protuberances, like 
straight hom§, which appear on their anthers. 

A great proportion of^the plants in the first order of the tenth 
class are to be found in shady woods in June and July. We can 
here enumerate but few of them. We will, however, mention the 
Monotropa, a most curious little plant; — several stems of a few 
inches in height, form a cluster ; each stem supports a single flower, 
♦ W. p. C. Barton. ; 

"T^ercia-rNatural order /Jw^-cice—Saxifraga— Wintergreen tribe— Monotropa, or In- 
dian pine 
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resem}ititig a tobacco pipe. The stems are scaly, but without leaves ; 
the whole plant is perfedtly white, and looks as if made of wax ; it 
is sometimes called Indian-pipe. You must look for this in shady 
woods near the roots of old trees, in June or July. 
^ Rhododendron, or, as it is sometimes called, mountain laurel or 
rose-bay, an evergreen with large and beautiful oval leaves, is found 
growing on the sides of mountains, or in wet swamps of cedar ; it 
flourishes beneath, the shade of trees; the pink and white flowers 
appear in large showy clusters, and continue in' bloom for a long 
period ; they have a 5-toothed calyx, a 5-cleft, funnel-form, some- 
what irregular corolla, stamens 10, sometimes half the number, cap- 
sule 5-celled, 5-valved. At Fig. 134, c, is a flower of the genus Ledum, 
which is found in the same family as the Rhododendron ; it has 'a 
*very small calyx, and a flat, five-parted corolla. 

Connected by natural relations to the two genera above mention- 
ed, is the American laurel, (Kalmia,) a splendid shrub, sometimes 
found ten or thirteen feet hi^h. On the Catskill mount^hxs, it is said 
to have been seen twenty feet in height j the Eowers grow in that 
kind of cluster called a corymb s they are either white or r^i ' 
this fair and beautiful shrub is of a poisonous nature, par tic " 
fatal to sheep who are attracted towards it; one gpecies 
Kalmia is on this account called sheep-laurel 

Among the plants which have a place in this part of the 
system, is the Dionjea muscipula*^ or Venus' fly-traj" ^ 
native of North Carolyia; the leaves spring ^"^ 
leaf has, at its extremity, a kind of appen<' 
doubled; this is bordered on its ed^cs by gli 
and containing a liquid that attracts insect^ ^ 
unfortunate insect alight upon the leaf, than 
it closes, and the little prisoner is crushed to 
the sweets it had imprudently attempted to se! 
overconie by the closeness of the grasp, has e; 
unfolds itself. Although we may account for 
attributing it to the irritability of the plant, we fi 
the difficulty by adducing a cause whicli itself remai 
plained. We shall in a future lecture make some rem; 
irritability, or, as it is sometimes called, sensibility of 

Order Digynia. 

This order contains the Sydrangea^ an trlezant EasfJ 
tic ; a species of this plant, a shrub with white flowers, \/ 
been found on the banks of the Schuylkill river. A 

The Pink tribe, of the natural order CaryQphyUe<e, § . [i:^ 
plants belonging to this class, Rome of wliic'h have thret^ titykl^, c 
have five, but the greater part have two, aiid therefore belong tol 
2d order. The exotic genus DiantJia,^, containing the carnation, al 
other garden-pinks, and sweet-william, is a great favourite with flo^ 
rists, who grtfvely tell us what varieties we ought mostto admire j as 
if fashion, and not nature, were to regulate our emotions. The seed 
of the carnation often produces a different kind of flower fi-om its 
parent A writer on the culture of flowers, observes, that a florist 
may consider himself fortunate, if, in the course of his life, he should 
be able to raise six superior carnations ; — but the hope that such 
success may crown his labours, he thinks a sufficient stimulus to con- 
tinued exertions. Such contracted views of nature and of the pur- 

* See Appendix, Plat e ill. Fig. 6. 

Mountain-laurel— Kalmia, or sheep-laurel— Dionito— Pink tribe. 
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soils most eimcbliiig to man, are too contemptible to need a com- 
ment. To degrade the beautiful an 1 innocent employment of culti- 
vating plants, %y rivalries to produce a flower that may claim to be 
distingue^ shows that the serpent still lingers in Eden. Let the flow- 
er-garden be a retreat from low and grovelling competitions, the pro- 
moter t)f innocence^ of benevolence to man, and devotion to God. 

Order IVigynia, ^ 

We here find the genus Silene, one species of which is called the 
jatch-fly ; another, tne noctuma, or night-blooming, is, 

" That Silene who declines 

The garish nodntide's blazing light ; 
^* But when tho evening crescent shines, i 

" Gives all her sweetness to the night" 

Another genus, the sandwort, is the 

• . "^rwiartOi who creeps 

^ Among the loose and liquid sands." 

Order Pentagynia, 

* The carn-cockle {Agrostemma) is very common in corn-fields ; al- 
though trouble so tne, and regarded as but a weed, it is a handsome 
pink^ike plant, bearing a purple blossom. In its generic character 
ft differs little from i\\ti genus which contains the pink, except in 
having five pistils instead of two, on which account it is placed in 
the fifth order- 
Here is also found the Sorrel, (Ckvalts,) which produces the oxalic 
acidj similar in its properties to the acid obtained from lemons ; it is 
poisonous, and not known as » medicinal article, but is important in 
the artgi 

Ordar Decagynic^ 

In this order is the Poke-weed, (Phytolacca-,) a very common plant, 
found on the borders of fiehls and road-sides; the fruit consists of 
targe, dark berries, often used by children for the purpose of colour- 
Lh^ purple. The you n^ shoots are tender, and are sometimes eaten 
as a substitute for asparagus. The flower of this plant presents us 
with 10 stamens, 10 styles, a ualyx with 5 white sepals resembling 
a coroUa, a berry superior, (above the germ,) with 10 cells, and 10 
jcK*ds. 

We have comj^kleted our review of the first groups of classes, or 
^ose which depend upon the fiumber of stamens ; in our next lecture 
'Hl^ shall consider the two classes which depend on the number and 
ln«er^ton of the stamens. 

Plants in the ordw Trigynia— Order Pentagynia— Describe the Poke- weed. 
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LECTURE XXX. 

CLASS XI. — IC08ANDRIA. 

Had we followed the classification which 
has, until recently, been admitted by writers 
on botany, we should have met with the class 
Dodecandria, from Dodeka, 12, and andridy 
stamen ; it was not, as you might infer from 
the name, confined to 12 stamens, but contain 
ed from 10 to 20, without any regard to their 
insertion. This class produced much confu- 
sion in the science ; for it is found that plants 
having more than ten stamens, frequently vary 
as to their number ; — ^there being no difficult 
in distributing all plants of this class in the 
two next, it has, by consent of most botanists, 
been left out of the systorj and the plants 
which it contained, ar^pSraAged under Ico- 
sandria, if the stamens are on the calya:, and I*olyana|ia, if the sta- 
mens are inserted upon, the receptacle. The manner if insertion is 
always the same in the same genus, and therefore there can be no 
confusion with respect to determining the classes upon this principle. 
You will observe, that this omission of one class, changes the 
numbers of the remaining classes; as Icosandria, which was former- 
ly the twelfth, is now the eleventh, and so on: with the other classes. 
It is on account of these changes, that we wish you to learn the • 
elasses.by their appropriate names, as Monandria, Diandria, rather 
than to confine yourselves merely to the numbers, as 1st td, &c. 
Besides, the name of each class is generally expressive of its cha- 
racter, and will, when you understand its derivation, convey to you 
the idea of this character, which, by the number alone, could not b6 
done ; for example, the term tenth class, conveys no idea but that of 
mere number; but the classical name Decandria, from Ve/ca, ten. 
and andriay stamens, reminds you of the circumstance on which the. 
class is founded. 

The name Icosandria, from eikosi, 20, and andria, stamens, seems 
not, however, exactly well chosen to represent the eleventh class, 
which is not confined to twenty stamens, having sometimes as few 
as ten, and in some cases nearly a hundred stamens. An American 
botanist* has proposed to call the class Calycandria, from calyx and 
andria, as the insertion of the stamens on the calyx is the essential 
circumstance on which the class depends ; this change has been ap- 
proved, but the old name is still used. Thus, with respect to the 
name given to the great American continent, all allow it should have 
been Columbia, after Columbus, its discoverer ; but when once cus- 
tom has sanctioned a name, it becomes very difficult to overcome 
this authority. 

Order Monogynia. 
We meet here with the Prickly-pear tribe, (Ctzctece,) in which the 
Cuctus is the most important genus. Jussieu included in this natural 
order, ^e ciurrant and gooseberry ; but Lindley has formed them 

* Darlington. • 

What is said of the class which is omitted in this part of the system 7— Whv is it 
.mportant to learn the appropriate names of the classes, rather than their nambers 7 
—What ni^me has been proposed as a substitate for Icosa&diia 7— The Cqctus thbe: 
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kmto a separate order, called OroMulaeem, ftom Or09§ular{a, tlie 
gooseberry. The species of Cactus are very numerous ; among the 
most splendid is the night-blooming Cereus, (Ckcnps grandijlortu,) 
having flowers nearly a foot in diameter, with the calyx yellow, ana 
the petals white. The blossoms begin to expand soon after the set- 
ting of the sun, and close before its rising, never again to open. An- 
other species, (speciossissimtiSy) with flowers like crimson velvet, is 
still more superb than the grandijlorus. The dlflferent species of this 

fmus are distinguished by a diversity of common names ; when 
ey are of around form, they are called MeUm thistles ; when more 
cylindrical and erect. Torch thistles ; when creeping, with lateral 
flowers, Cereuses ; and when composed of a stem resembling flat- 
tened leaves. Prickly pears. 

Plants of the Cactus tribe are mostly destitute of leaves, but the 
stems often appear like aperies of thick fleshy leaves, one growing 
from the top of anothei^ The beautiful die, called cocmneal, is 
obtained from an insect of this name, which leeds upon the Ccxtus 
cochinillifer. The Cactus opuntia, or true prickly pear, is found na- 
tive in the United States.* 

The family Amygdalce of Lindley, comprehends the peach and 
almond of the genus Amygdalus, with the i)lum, cherry, and pome- 
granate. These, which were placed by Jussieu in his order Rosaces, 
or rose-like plants, seem very properly separated'. The character- 
istics of this tribe are a calyx 5-toothed, petals 5; stamens about 20« 
situated on the calyx ; ovary superior, one-celled. The firuit a 
drup^. Trees or shrubs. The leaves and kernel contain prussic 
acid.f 

Prunus is the genus which contains the various kinds of the^ 

plum, cherry, and sloe ; this genus, according to ancient writers, 

was brought from Syria into Greece, and from thence into Italy. 

The Roman poets oflen notice its fruit. We have several native 

. species of it . 

The pomegranate (Pdnica) is a shrubby tree, which is a native 
of Spain, Italy, and Barbary, and flowers from June till September. 
The Greek writers were acquainted with it, and we are told by 
Pliny, that its fruit was sold in the neighbourhood of Carthage. It 
is cultivated in England and in the United States ; not for its fruit, 
which does not come to perfection so far north, but on account of 
its large and beautiful scarlet flowers, which render it an ornamen- 
tal plant At Fig. 135, a, is the flower of the pomegranate, (Punica 
granatum;) 6, represents the stamens of the same, as adhering to 
the calyx. 

The genus Amygdalus contains the peach and the almond. The 
latter is a native of warm countries, and seems to have been known 
in the remotest times of antiquity. 

Ordt" Di-ventagynia, 

The four following orders in the class Icosandria, are included 
under one, called Di-pentagynia, signifying two and nve pistils. 

We find here an important natural order, the PomaceaeJ or apple 
tribe. This is included in Jussieu's Rosacea, or rose-like plants ; 
but although the flowers of the ai^le genus have a strong resem- 
blance to that of the rose, the diflference in the fi-uit seents to render 

* For illustrations of this family, see Plate i> Figures 2, 6, and 7. 
t Now known in chemistry as hydrocyanic acid. 
t So called from Pomum, an apple. 

Family Amygdalae— PnmuB— Pomegranate- AmyKdalu»-Order Di-penta<nmia. 
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this division proper. In this tribe, the most important ^entrs is Pyw 
rus, which contains the apple and pear. The varieties ot ihea« fruits 
are the effects^ of cultivation, not the produce of diffei^nt species. 
By means of grafting, or inoculation, good fruit may be produced 
upon a tree which before produced a poorer kind. 

Jussieu divided his natural order Rosaceae into the following sec- 
tions 5 the PonuiceiB, with fruit fleshy, like the apple and pear ; the 
RoscB, having urn-form calyxes ; Amygdalce, having drupe-like fruits. 

Order Polygyria. 

The rose tribe (Rosacece) resemble the apple tribe, in the appear- 
ance of the blossom, but the fruit, instead of being a Pome, consists, 
either of nuts containing one-seeded acines, as the rose, or of ber- 
ries, as the strawberry. The leaves have two stipules at their base. 
The rose xmchanged by crultivation has but five petals. We have 
few indigenous species of this genus ; among these, are the small 
wild rose, the sweet brier, and swamp roses Bed and white roses 
are remarkable in English history as emblems of the houses of 
York and Lancaster ; when those families contended for the crown, 
in the^reign of Henry the Sixth, the white rose distinguished the par- 
tisans 01 the house of York, and the red those of Lancaster. 
Among the nations of the East, particularly in Persia, the rose flour- 
ishes in great beauty and is highly valued. The Persians poeticall} 
imagine a peculiar sympathy between the rose and the nightingale 

The Blackberry (ftubus) has a flower resembling the rose in 
general aspect ; there are several species of the Rubus, one which 
produces the common blackberry, another the red raspberry, another 
the blaqk raspberry, and another the dewberl-y. One species, the 
odoratus, produces large and beautiful red flowers, the fruit of which 
is dry and not eatable. 

The Strawberry belongs to the same natural and artificial order as 
the Rose. The gathering of strawberries in the fields, is among the 
rural enjoyments of children, which in after life are recollected with 
pleasure, not unfrequently mingled with melancholy reflections, ^pon 
the contrast of that happy season, with the sorrows with which 
maturer years are often shaded. The fruit of the strawberry, as was 
remarked in the classification of fruits, is not properly a berry, but 
a coUection of seeds, imbedded in a fleshy receptacle. 

Icosandria furnishes us with a great variety of fine fruits, more 
perhaps than any other of the artificial classes. A great proportion 
of the genera to be found in this class, are natives of the United 
States. 



LECTURE XXXI, 

CLASS XU. — POLYANDRIA, 



In this class we find the stamens separate from the calyx, and at- 
tached to the receptacle or top of the flower-stem. The number of 
stamens varies from twenty to some hundreds. This class does not, 
like the one we have last examined, contain many delicious fruits, 
but aboimds in poisonous and active vegetables. The mode of in- 
sertion of the stamens is to be regarded in considering the wholesome 

Order Pomacee— Pyrus, Tariedes by grafting— Order Rosaces divided into MCtioiii 
—Rose tribe— Bllwjkbcrry— Strawberry— Class Polyandria, 
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qualities of j^ants ; it is asserted that no plant 
with the stamens on the caljrx is poisonous ; we 
know that many- with the stamens upon the recep- 
tacle are so. 

Order Monogynia, 

We find in the first order some flowers of a 
curious appearance, as the Mandrake, or May- 
apple, (Podophyllum;) the distinction between 
this ana the mandrake of the ancients, was re- 
marked under the class •Sentandria. Tnis plant 
is very common in moist, shady places, where 
you may often see great numbers growing; toge- 
ther ; each stem supports a large white flower, 
and two large, peltate, palmate leaves ; its yellow 
fruit is eaten by many as a delicacy ; the root is medicinal. 

The Side-saddle flower (Sarracenia) is a curious and elegant 
plant; it has large leaves proceeding directly from the root. These 
leaves form a kind of cup, capable of containing a gill or more of 
water, with which liquid they are usually Aled. The stem is of that 
kind called a scape, growing to the height of one or two feet, bearing 
one large purple flower. This plant is found in swamps ; its com- 
mon name, Side-saddle flower, is given in reference to the form of 
its leaf. It is sometimes called Adam's cup, in reference also to the 
shape of the leaf. No foreign plant, as an object of curiosity, can 
exceed this native of our own swamps ; it is well worth the trouble 
of cultivation by those who are fond of collecting rare plants.* 

The white Pond lily (iVymp^a)t is a splendid American plant, 
very fraffrant, and with a larger leaf than almost any other northern 
plant This flower closes at evening and sinks under the water ; at 
the return of day, its blossoms rise above the surface and expand. 
The yellow Pond lily, (Nuphar,) though less showy, is equally cu- • 
rious in its structure. 

In this artificial class and order is the Tea-tree, (Thea ;) of this 
plant there are two species, the bohea tea, (bohea,) and the green 
tea, (viridis,) It is a small evergreen-tree or shrub, much branched, 
and covered with a rough, dark-coloured bark. The flowers are 
white ; 'the leaves are lanceolate and veined ; the capsule or seed 
vessel is three-celled, opening; the seeds are three, oblong and 
brown. This shrub is a native of China and Japan. Some suppose 
that all the teas are taken from the s^me species, and that thediflfer- 
ent flavour and appearance of them depend upon the «ature of the 
soil and culture, and the method of preparing the leaves. On ac- 
count of the secret and jealous policy of the Chinese, the natural his- 
tory of the Tea plant is less known than might be expected from its 
very general use. The Chinese begin in February to gather the tea 
leaves, when they are young and yet unexpanded. The second col- 
lection is made in April, and the third in June. The first gathering, 
which consists only of the young and tender leaves, is the Imperial 
Teq^; the other two kinds are less odorous : the last collected is tlie 
coarsest and cheapest kind. Tea was introduced into Europe by 
the Dutch East India Company, in the year 1666, when it sold for 

« See Plate iii. Fig. 6. 

t An extensive locality of this plant exists upon the Saratoga lake. I have seen its 
tttiface for a quarter of a mile whitened by these lilies, occasionally intermixed with 
the yellow lilies, and tne rich blue of the Pontederia, another beautiful aquatic plant. 

Order Monogynia— Podophyllum— Sarracenia— Pond lilies— Tea- tree. 
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sixty shillings a pound, and for .many years its great price limited 
its use to thd most wealtiiy. 

The poppy (Papaver) is a fine example of this class and order. 
Its numerous stamens standing upon the receptacle around the base 
of the germ, and its large stigma, with the two sepals of a caducous 
calyx, are conspicuous characters. Single poppies have but four 

getals ; but the change of stamens to petals is very common in this 
ower, and most of the cultivated poppies are double. From the 
papaver somriiferum is obtained the opium of commerce. The juice 
which issues from incisions in the green capsules, is dried in the sun, 
and usually made into cakes. Six hundred thousand pounds of this 
drug are said to be annually exported from the banks of the Ganges. 
The narcotic property of opium renders it highly valuable as a med- 
icine. Why it is that certain substances, acting upon the human sys- 
tem, have power to affect the mind, no physiologist has yet been 
able to explain. But in, the power of fermented liquors to produce 
changes in the mind, or of opium to lull its faculties into temporary 
oblivion, there is nothing more wonderful, than that the presence of 
light should produce vision, or the vibrations of the air, sound. AU 
are equally beyond our knowledge ; we may trace a series of organic 
changes, but the last link of the chain, that which connects body and 
soul, IS concealed from our observation. Though narcotics can for 
a time, 

" Rase out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with a sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the full bosom of that perilous Bluff 
Which weiji^s upon the heart," 

yet, they who attempt to drown sorrow by artificial means, whether 
of the intoxicating bowl or the stupifying opium, find their sensi- 
bilities return with aggravated terrors. When properly used to 
allay jDodily anguish, the product of the poppy may be considered 
one of our greatest blessings ; but like all our blessings, it may, by its 
abuse, be made a curse. 

The genus Citrus, which contains the orange and lemon, is foimd 
here. Jussieu places this in his order Aurantia, or golden fruits. 
The fruit is a berry with a thick coat It furnishes citric acid. 

Few valuable fruits, with the exception of this genus, are found in 
the class Polyandria. * 

Order Di-pentagynia, 

The four orders followjftg Monogynia^ are, as in the preceding 
class, united into one, caUed as before, Di-pentagynia, having from 
two to five styles. 

We find here some plants of a poisonous nature, as the Larkspur, 
Monk's-hood, and the Columbine ; these belong to the natural order 
RanunculojcecB, which contains also the Ranunculus or crow-foot, 
the anemone and gold-thread, CCoptis,) 

In the* same natural and artincicil order we find the Peony, {Pojo- 
nicu) a large and showy flower, which, in its native state, has a caljrx 
witn 5 sepals, a corolla with 5 petals ; 2 or three germs, each crown- 
ed by a stigma ; the capsules or carpels are the same in number as 
the germs ; each contains several seeds ; this flower is remarkable 
for becoming double by cultivation. 

Order Polygynia. 

This order ii^ divided into two sections : 1st, flowers with no ca- 

Poppy— Opium— Power of opium and fermented liquors to ai^ct the mind— Geona 
Citrus— Order Di-pentagynia— Natural order Ranunculacee— Peony— Order Pdy- 
i?ynia. 
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•f X or peiiasth ; 2d, with a perianth. In the first section we find 
several interesting native plants. The Clematis or Virgin's bower 
is a beautiful climbing plant, which supports itself by winding its 
petiiole or lea^bearing stems around other plants ; the flowers are 
white and clustered in cor3rmbs ; the seed has a long silk-like ^ringc, 
which gives it a fine appearance after the blossoms have faded. 
This plant contains many species, and is cultivated both in this 
country and in Europe. At n^. 136, a, is a flower of the Clematis; 
6, represents its receptacle with numerous styles proceeding from it 
and the petal and stamens separated, shewing them to be inserted 
apon the receptacle. 

The Hellebore {Helleborus) is an exotic much spoken of by clas- 
sical writers. Hippocrates, one of the most ancient physicians, 
^ remarked upon its qualities; it grew about Mount Olympus, and was 
parly known as a very poisonous plant 
The Magnolia and Tulip-tree are among the most splendid trees 
[North America; they are said also to be common to China. 
I region of the Magnolia grandiflora extends from South Caro- 
':o the isthmus of Darien. In some cases these trees rise to the 
; of 90 feet before sending off" any considerable branches ; the 
ling top is then clothed with deep green, oblong-oval leaves, - 
laurel ; these are, at most seasons, enlivened oy large and 
'at white flowers, 
class Polyandria, though not important for its fruits, con- 
ome valuable medicinal plants, besides those which we have 



; LECTURE XXXII. 

CLASS DIDYNAMIA AND TETRADYNAMIA. 

f two classes which are to afford subjects for our present ob- 
ions, are founded upon the number and relative length of the 
ns. In distinguishing their orders, the number of styles is not 
pirded, but new circumstances of distinction are introduced, viz. 
the seeds being enclosed in a pericarp, or 
destitute of this covering, and the compar- 
ative length of pods. 

CLASS XHL — DmTNAMIA. 

This class has flowers with 4 stamens, two of 
which are longer than the other twoj the 
stamens stand in pairs; the outer p^ir be- 
ing longer, the inner pair shorter and con- 
verging. 

The class contains two orders, G3rmnos- 
permia, (seeds naked or without a pericarp,) 
and Angiospermia, (seeds enclosed in a per 
ricarp.) 

The labiate flowers are found in this class ; these are monopeta- 
lous, and irregular in their outline. The term labiate is derived 
from the Latin labia, signifying lips ; the flowers being divided at 
the top into two parts, resembling the lips of an animal. This tribe 

Clematis— Hellebore— Magnolia— What classes are now considered'?— How are 
their orders distinguished 1—1 abiate flowers. 
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is divided into ringent^ or gaping, and peraoTuUef or closed. These 
terms have been used in an indefinite manner. LinnaBUS called the 
whole tribe ringent ; these he subdivided into labiate and personate. 
This division is illogical, since the specific term labicUfj having lips, 
has a more general signification than the generic term ringent^ lips 

A few of the labiate flowers having but two stamens, are placed in 
the class Diandria, as the sage and mountain-mint Yet they have, 
besides their two perfect stamens, the rudiments of two others, as if 
nature had designed them for didynamous plants. Linnaeus remarks, 
that the insects most fonft of frequenting these plants have but two 
perfect wings ; while the rudiments of two other wines may be found 
concealed under a little membrane ;— How wonderful are the sym- 
pathies of nature ! 

When you examine a labiate flower, as bahn or catmint, you will 
observe fliat the arched upper lip of the petals covers the stamens, 
and that the lower lip hangs down, so that you can see the inside of 
the corolla. If you pull out the corolla, you will find the stamens 'at- 
tached to it, as they usually are to monopetalous corollas. The co- 
rolla shows an aperture at the base through which the pistil as- 
cended. 

The labiate plants inhabit hills and plains exposed to the sun. The 
aroDia which escapes from their flowers, denotes their stimulating 
medicinal properties. Their action upon the animal economy diflfers 
according to the quantity of essential oil and of bitter principle which 
they contain ; when the former prevails, as in mint, they are aroma- 
tic and stimulating; when the bitter principle is in excess, as in ger- 
. mander, they act as tonics, and strengthen the digestive organs. 

The pericarp of the labiate flowers belongs to MirbePs class of 
fruits, called cenobion. 

Order Gymnoapermia, 

The plants in this order have labiate corollas of the ringent kind ; 
the seeds are four, lying uncovered in the calyx ; the flowers grow 
in whorls ; the stem is Tour-anffled, and the leaves opposite. The 
calyx is either five-parted, or the upper part consists of two divi- 
sions, called lips. 

At Fig. 137 is a flower of the genus Tencrium, {germander/) the 
corolla is ringent, the upper lip two-cleft, the lower lip Uiree-cleft ; 
the stamens and pistils are incurved ; the stamens are exsert through 
the cleavage on tne upper side ; — 6, shows the pistil with its four un- 
covered, or gymnospermous seeds. ^ 

The ringent flowers generally grow in whorls at the upper part nf 
an angular stem, the leaves standing opposite. These plants are 
never poisonous. Among them we fmd many aromatic plant^^the 
peppermint, lavender, savory, marjorum, thyme, dbc; also manv 
medicinal herbs, as pennyroyal, catmint, horehound, &c. ; tiiesculJ • 
cap, (^Scutellaria^) which has been said to be a remedy for the by 
drophobia, the modest Isawthus, (blue gentian,) and a little flower of 
tt most beautiful blue colour, called blue curls, (lYichostema.) 

Order Angiospermia, 

The second order contains those plants which have many seeds, . 
contained in a capsule. Plants of this order appear to have an af- 
finity with some families of the class Pentandria. Many in addition 

How divided I—Are all labiate flowers in the class Didynamia 7— What is said ot 
the propertieaof these plants?— What kind of pericarps have the labiate flowers 1 — 
What plants in the order Gymnoapermia ]— Describe Pi«. 137— What is said of the 
ringent flowers t— How is the order Angiospermia distini^iiidhed 1 
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to the four stament, have a fifth filament, which appears to be the 
nidiment of another stamen ; sometimes the irregular corolla varies 
into a regular form, with five divisions. Among those which exhib- 
it the inmerfect fifth stamen, are the trumpet-fiower, fox-glove, and 
Penste<^' 

In thi# order the personate corollas are to be fomtd, or labiati* 
flowers wifi closed hps. Fig. 137, c, represents a flower of thiakind , 
at d, is tni pistil showing the capsule^ or that the seeds are angi<h 
8p€rv0p. It should be observed, that m this order some few flower? 
found with bell-form and ftinnel-fbrm corollas. Plants of 
^der differ much in their natural characters, from those of the 
T Gymnospermia, None of them are used in preparations for 
, as are the thyme and savory of the first order, but many of 
mMM^MMi possess powerful medicinal properties, as the fox-glove^* and 
the cancer-root, (Epiphegv^,) They are in general a beautiful col- 
lection of plants ; few flowers are more splendid than the Gerardia 
and the trumpet-flower. . The Martynia is an exotic of feasy cultiva- 
tion, bearing a fine blossom, while its pericarp furnishes an excel- 
lent pickle. 

As plants of this class are numerous in every part of the United 
States, you will have no difficulty in procuring them for analysis " 
they are not usually found in blossom until the middle of summer. 

¥ 
CLASS XIV. — TETRADYNAMIA. 

Fiff. 138. In this class we find the cruciform plants, 

or such as have four petals in the form of a 
cross; the stamens are six, four of which 
are longer than the remaining two. The 
cruciform tribe forms the natural order Cni- 
cifercB, having flowers with a calyx of four 
sepals, and a corolla of four petals ; each 
petal is fastened to the receptacle or bottom 
of the calyx by a narrow part called a claw ; 
the whole exhibiting the form of a cross; 
hence the term cruciform, from crux, a cross. 
In the centre of the flower is a single pistil, 
long and cylindrical ; the stigma is oblong 
and divided into two parts, which are reflex- 
ed or bent back on each side. Each petal is 
placed between two leaves of the calyx ; this 
Jon is always seen in flowers where the number of 
_ he number of leaves of the calyx. The cruciform 
ve* hT^e six stamens, two of which standing opposite to each , 
other hce shorter than the other four,- which always stand in pairs. 
This inequality in their length determines them to be in the class 
TetradTOamia. The germ soon becomes a long pod called a silique, 
or a shoMt thick one, called silicula: this difference in the length of 
the pods \onstitutes the distinction of the two orders ot the class in 
which theVare placed. The cabbage, miistard, radish, and stock- 
gilly-flowe\belong to this family. They are found, on a chemical 
analysis, to V)ntain some sulphur. 

• See Plate vii. F'lg, 6. 

- — \ - ■ ■ , ■ . ,. . ■ I 

Personate flowere— Class Tetradynamia— Describe the cruciform plants. 
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A flower of the 
cruciform tribe is 
represented at Ay 
Fig. 139;— at 5 are 
seen the six sta- 
mens arranged in 
two sets, the four 
at a being longer 
than the two at 
6 ; at c are two 
glands between the 
short stamens and 
the germ ; — At C is 
a petal consisting 
t)f a, the border, 
and 5, the claw; at 
D is the pod, which 
is a silique ; a rep- 
resents the valves ; 
6 the seeds, as al- 
ternately fastened to the edges of the pailition, (^dissepiment,) which 
divides this kind of pericarp into two cells. The cruciform plants 
have dicotyledonous seeds, polypetalous co|ollas, and the stamens 
are hypogynous. They are herbs, with leaves alternate. The flow- 
ers are usually yellow or white, seldom purple. ♦ 

Plants of the class Tetradynamia are never poisonous ; they fur- 
nish many important vegetables for the table ; their properties are 
antiscorbutic. The orders ifi this class are two, depending on the 
comparative length of the pods ; this distinction is less definite than 
that which marks the orders of the class Didynamia. 

Order Siliculosa, 

The first Order contains plants which produce a short and round 
pod called a silicula; a distinction in this order is made between such 
plants as have pods with a notch at the top, and such as have none, 
or are entire. The Pepper-grass, {Lepidiunt^) and the shepherd's 
purse, ( Thlaspiy) aflford examples of this order. At Fig. 138, d. is a 
representation of the silicula or pod of the Thlaspi. The plants 
found here, belong to the natural family Siliquosce^ the properties of 
which are nutritious and medicinal. 

Order SiUquoBCR, 

The second Order contains cruciform plants with long and narrow 
pods ; as the radish and mustard. The cabbage (^Brassicd) is an 
exotic ; the turnip is a species of the same genus. At Fig. 138, a, is 
the wall-flower, (C%eiran<^t^;) the calyx consists of four oblong se- 
pals ; the petals are obovate, spreading with claws as long as the 
calyx. At 6, appear the six stamens divested of the petals ; the 
gferm is cylindrical, as long as the stamens ; c, shows the silique or 
pod; the valves are concave, and a thin membranous partition 
divides the silique into two parts. 

In this lecture we have pointed out the most important characters 
of the two classes which depend upon considerations derived from 
the number and comparative length of the stamens. Both classes 
we found to have two orders, not as in the preceding classes, de- 
pending «pon the styles ; but in the one class, on the situation of •the 
seed as lying in the calyx, or enclosed in a seed vessel; in the other 
class, from me comparative length of the pericarp or pod. 

Descril»p Fis^. i39--How many orders in the Qlass Tetradynamia?— Order Silicu* 
oaa — Orucr SiliQuosa} — Recapitulation 
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LECTURE XXXIII. 

CLASS XV. — MONADELPHIA. 

"We are now to consider the brotherhoocb, as the names of the t5th 
and 16th classes signify ; Monadelphia, meaning one, and Diadel- 
phia two brotherhoods, in allusion to the manner in which the fila- 
ments are connected in one or two sets. The orders in these classes 
depend upon the number of stamens. 

In the class Monadelphia, we include all 
such plants as have their filaments united in 
one set, forming a tube at the bottom of the 
"^ corolla ; in this respect, this class differs from 
f the preceding ones, where the stamens are en- 
tirely separate ; here you will observe that the 
anthers are separate, though the filaments, are 
joined. We cannot in this class, as in the two 
preceding ones, point out any prevailing form 
of the corolla. The mark of distinction here 
is in some cases rather doubtful, the filaments 
being sometimes broad at their base, and yet 
not entirely connected. 
Piff 140 ^^^ ^^ recollect, that the orders depend 
°' ■ upon the number of stamens. We have no 
fi^t order here, for the character of the class is, JUaments united^ 
and one filament could not possess this requisite of union. 

Order TViandria, 
This is the first order in this class ; the name, you will recollect, is 
the same as that of the third class, signifying three stamens ; but here 
they are united by their filaments, forming a tube. We find in this 
order a handsome plant, called blue-eyed grass, (Sisyrinchium ;) 
the three filaments nave the appearance of being but one ; the co- 
rolla is tubular and 6-cleft, style 1, capsule 3-celled ; it belongs to the 
natural order Iridce. Th^ Mexican tiger-flower, genus Tigridia, is 
a splendid plant of this artificial order, and the natural order IrixkB, 
Its spotted flowers have given rise to the name which it bears. 

Ord&r Peniandria, 

The fifth Order next occurs ; this presents us with the passion- 
flower, (Passifloraj) a climbing plant peculiar to the warm countries 
of America. "Its immensely long, and often woody branches, attain 
the summits of the loftiest trees, or trail upon the ground, adorned 
with perennially green or falling leaves, sometimes palmate or lobed 
like fingers, at others appearing like the laurel. They sustain them- 
selves by means of imdivided tendrils; and send out a succession of 
the most curious and splendid flowers, of which no other part of the 
world offers any counterpart."* Of this genus a number of species 
produce fruits of^eat excellence ; this fruit in South America is 
called Purchas. Sixty species of Passiflora are collected at the Lin- 
nasan garden near New York.f The generic characters of the pas- 
sion-flower are a 5-parted, coloured calyx, 5 petals inserted upon 
the calyx, 5 stamens and three pistils, the nectary, a triple crown of 
filaments. The very singular appearance of this flower in the ar- 
rangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, and its triple crown, 

♦ Nuttall. t See Prince's Horticulture. 

The brotHerhoodB—MoDadelphia— Orders— Order Triandria— What is said of iIm 
Passion-flowei^-Oeneric character and name. 
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has suggested the idea of its being emblematic of the passion or suf- 
fering of our Saviour ; this is supposed to have given rise to its name. 
This plant has been placed in the class Gynandria, on the supposi- 
tion that its stamens stood upon the pistil. An English botanist* 
thinks it belongs to the class P^ntandria, and order Trigynia. Its 
situation in the class and order under which we have described it, 
is, however, that generally assigned it by American botanists. 

In this order is the Stork's-bill geranmm, (Erodium ;) it is an ex- 
otic, and belongs to the natural order GeranuB. 

Order Htptandria, 

T\ie seventh Order contains the genus Fcterg'ontttm, which includes 
the greater number of green-house Geraniums ; it is taken from the 
tenth order, and placed here, because, though its flowers have 10 fil- 
aments, only 7 of them bear anthers, or are perfect The flower of 
this genus is somewhat irregular. Among the varieties of the Pelaar 
gonium now cultivated in the United States, are. 

The Fairy-queen geranium^ with striped flowers, large and hand- 
some leaves. 

The Fiery-floweredy with cordate^ leaves, and black and scarlet 
flowers. 

The Balmrscentedj with leaves deeply five-lobed, the flowers dark 
red and black. 

The Grandiflorum^ELS an erect stem, little branched, with smooth 
leaves, from nve to seven-lobed; as its name implies, the flowers are 
large. 

The Large-bracted has an erect stem ; leaves cordate, or heart- 
shaped, flowers large and white, with some streaks of purple. 

Frequent-flowering^ or flsh^ a shrubby, brown stem, with flat, cor- 
date, five-lobed leaves, and j-ed flowers, with spots of black and deep 
red. * 

Peppermint-scented, or Velvet-leaved, a shrubby stem, much 
branched ; leaves cordate, five-lobed, soft to the touch like velvet, 
flowers small, white and purple. 

Nutmeg-scented, or fragrant, an erect stem, much branched, leaves 
small, cordate and three-lobed, flowers small and pale, tinged with 
blue. 

. "Royal purple, 3tem branched; flat cordate leaves, five-lobed; 
flowers large and of a bright purple. 

Another genus of the Geranium family is called the Hoarea— this 
contains several varieties, differing chiefly from the Pelargonium in 
having a tuberous root, with radical leaves ; most of the species are 
yellow. The plants of the natural family Geraniae are mostly natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope, a region to which we are indebted foi 
many of our finest exotics. \ 

Order Decandria, 
The tenth Order contains the genus Geranium, which difiers from 
the Pelargonium, in having a regular calyx and corolla, and also in 
producing 10 perfect stamens, which vary in length, every alternate 
one being longer ; 5 glands adhere to the base of the five long fila- 
ments. We nave few native species of this plant; the common 
Crane's-bill, (Geranium maculatum,) with large, showy, purple flow- ^ 
era, is found in meadows during the first summer months. At 

» Smith. 

StoikVbiil genmittm— Pelargonium?— Order Decandha. 
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Fig 140, aAs a flower of the genus Geranium. The three fitmilies. 
Erodium, Pelargonium, and Ueranium, were, formerly, all united 
in one genus ; but the diflference in the number of stamens seem* 
decidedly to separate them, not only into different genera, but 
different orders. 

Order Polyandria. 
The thirteenth Order (many stamens) is made up entirely of a ' 

froup of genera which compose the natural order Coldmniferjb of 
tinnssus ; the stamens are united in the form of a column^ (see ^ 
Fig. 140, h;) "by Jussieu they have been collected into an order, 
under the name of MalvacecBj so called from the genus Malva, 
The peculiar characteristics of the whole group are, a calyx oflen 
double, 5 regular petals, stamens numerous, united by their fila- 
ments into a tube, and rising like a column in the centre of the flow- 
er ; in the centre of this tub^ are the styles, forming an inner bundle , 
the number of these is var^us, though often found to be eight The 
number of seed vessels, each of which contains one seed, equals 
the number of styles ; these are arranged in a circle. Among the 
plants which compose this family, are the hollyhock, the mallows, 
and the cotton, (Gossypium,) The C ameli a /opomco, or Japan rose, 
a very splendid flower, equal in size to tne largest rose, is founa 
here. The rich colouring of its corolla contrasts beautifully with 
its dark green leaves. 

Most of the native species of £he class Monadelphia may easily 
be procured for analysis, in the season of flowers. The hollyhock 
is in almost every garden ; the common mallows ^ows wild about 
towellings ; the lavatera, a hardy and cheerful-lookmg plant, though 
an exotic, spreads with great rapidity over our gardens and shrubbe- 
ries. 

The plants of this class vary Wize? from the low mallows to some 
of the largest trees that, have yet Been discovered ; " the Silk cotton 
tree (Bombax pentandrum) is so ipTge, and spreads its branches so 
widely, that twenty thousand persons might stand unde'r ^em. This 
tree is a native of Africa and Afllftfiea. The Adansonia, a native 
of Senegal in Africa, is said to grow to the size of 70 feet in circum- 
ference ; this tree also attains great age. In 1749, the learned Adan- 
son saw two of these trees in the neighbourhood of Gk)rrea, upon one 
of which was inscribed the date of the fourteenth, and upon tiie 
other that of the fifteenth century ! yet there were good reasons to 
suppose that the trees were not young when the dates were cut It 
may be conjectured that they have sometimes attained to the age of 
ei^ht or nine hundred years! an immense period of time for the 
existence of any species of organized bodies."* 

Having now considered the Class Monadelphia in its most impor- 
tant particulars, we will pass to the next class, which, in common 
with this, is founded upon the union of the filaments. 

♦^B. S. Barton. • 

Ord«r Polyandria— Golumni£er»— Plants Which oompoee this family— Plants of thia 
daaa variable in size— Adansonia. 
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LECTURE XXXIII 

CLASS XVI. DIADELPHIA. 

. This is the class of two brotherhoods, the 
stamens being united by their filaments into 
two sets. The flowers of this class are Papi- 
lionaceotis, or butterfly-shaped; this pecuhar 
form of their coroUas is an important mark of 
distinction. 

Two circumstances should be noted here, 
in order to prevent you from falling into error 
with respect to this class. 
1st There are some plants with filament^ 
J united in one set, but with flowers papiliona- 
-^ ceous ; these are retained in Diadelphia, though 
there be no apparent division in the brother- 
/ ^ hood or set. 
2d. Though the flower be 'papilionaceous, if it have ten separate 
stamens, it is placed in the lOtn clas3 ; this is the case with the cas- 
sia and wild irtdigo. 

Linnaeus, in reference to the form of the flowers, arranged this 
tribe under a natural order Papilionace<B j — ^Jussieu, regsiralng the 
fruit, called the same Leguminosa, 

PapiUonaceoits Flowers, 

Pig. 142 repl©- 
sents the sweet p^ . 
(Lathy rtts odor» 
tus ;) at a, is t^| 
five-toothed calySr; 
at 6, is the upper 

Eetal, called the 
anner; £it c, are 
the wings, or two ^ 
side petals ; at d, is 
the keel, formed of 
•two petals united 
by their edges ; at 
c, are the ten sta- 
mens, nine united 
and one separate ; 
at / is the pistil, 
the base of which, 
in process of time, 
becomes the pod 
or legume. 

The flowers of the leguminous plants are so peculiar in appear- 
ance, that they are easily recognised. They are called by botanists, 
irregular. The rose, pink, and oell-flower, are regular in their form ; 
*hat is, tliere is a symmetry and equality in their parts. There may 
be slight inequalities in regular corollas ; as in the lily we sometimes 
see some petals a little longer than the others ; this is an exception 
to the general rule. It is often owing to a want of discrimination 
between rules and exceptions, that young persons find difficulties in 

Class Diadelphia — What two circumstances to be observed with respect to thin 
class?— Natural order PapilionaceaB—LeguminosaB— Describe Pig. 142— lU^ar co 
roUas. 
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imderslanding a science, thinking, very erroneously, that the knowl- 
edge of the one is as important as that of the other. If a clear con- 
ception of general rules be established in the mind, the exceptions 
will be easily learned. Irregular corollas diflfer so widely from the 
regular ones, that you will be in little danger of mistaking them for 
exceptions to the general rule ; they constitute, indeed, a different 
natural family, though, according to the artificial method of classifi- 
cation, they may often be placed near to regular corollas. Irregular 
corollas are various in their forms ; the papilionaceous, which we 
are now considering, se^m, as they stand upon their steiriL, to con- 
sist of an upper and under part. In examining a natural flower of 
this kind, a pea for example, jrou should first observe the calyx; this 
is monosepalous, that is, consisting of one sepal, ending in five dJi- 
tinct leafy points, (see Fig. 142, a ;) the two upper ones wider than 
the three imder ones. The peduncle is slender and flexible, (see Fig. 
142, g;) thus the flower readily avoids a current of air by turning its 
^ack to the windand rain. 

In examining the corolla you will see that it is polypetalous. The 
first piece, or large petal, covering the others and occupying the up- 
per part of the corolla, is called the standard or banner. Tnis petal 
" i evidently designed to protect the stamens and other parts of the 
ower from injuries by the weather. Upon taking off* the banner, 
wilJ find that it is inserted by a little process or projecting part 
tlie side-pieces, so that it cannot be easily separated by winds. 
^ ann^r being taken off; the two side-pieces, or wings, are ex- 
to view ; they are strongly inserted into the remaining part 
corolU, and their use appears to be that of protecting the sides 
flower. Upon taking^^n the wings, you will discover the last 
of the corolla, called, on account of its form, the keel, (carina,) 
\at. This covers and pr^||^h^^t^mens and pistils.' Upon 
wmg- the keel downw^rd^^^^^^^^ the ten stamens, double 
umbsr to^the petals; tiir^^^^^^^Kc joined together by the 
n' of tlieir filaments, fonJ^^^^^^Rer which surrounds the 
I. One of the stamens, hoi^^^^Hls not adhere to the rest ; but 
tie flov^er fades and the frflH^HRises^ it separates and leaves 
opening at the upper side, torJWgn which the germ can extend 
tself by gradually opening the cylinder. In the early stage of the 
flower, tills stamen will seem not to be separated ; but by carefiiUy 
moving it with a pin or needle, its filament will be found unconnect- 
ed With the other nine. ,^ 

The germ of the papilionaceous plant extends itself into that kind 
of pod called a legume. It is distinguished from the silique of the 
cruciform family, by having no partition in the legume. Besides, the 
seeds grow to one side only ; but in the silique pod they are alter- 
nately attached to both edges of the partition. The legume opens 
•engthwise and rolls backwards ; in the silique, the valves separate 
andf diverge from the base upward. The seeds of this family have 
a marked scar, black spot or line, called the hilum, by which they 
adhere to the pod. Near this scar there is a minute opening into the 
body of the, seed, through which moisture is imbibed at the period 
of its first growth or germination. The proper germ, or that part 
of the seed which is to be the fixture plant, continues to swell, and 
at length bursts through the coats of the seed, presenting between 
the divided halves, or cotyledons, the first true leaves, and the root. 

•^ .1.111. 

Irregular corollae— In what manner should you proceed to examine a papilionace<Mi8 
flower '*— Distinction between the legume and silique— What is said of the seeds of the 
leguminous tribe ? 
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The orders in the class Diadelphia^ like those of the preceding 
class, are founded upon the number of stamens. 

Order Pent-Qctandria, 

We could mot expect from the character of the cl^ss, " stamens 
united into two sets," to find any plants with but one stamen. Those 
with five or eight stamens are all placed in one order called Pent- 
^octandria, (five and eight stamens;) here we find the Corydalis, an 
elegant plant with bulbous roots ; the corolla is rather ringent than 
papilionaceous. Fumapa is nearly^ allied ta Corydalis by natural 
characters. In some cases the stamens have very broad bases, and 
scarcely seem united in this class. We find here Polygala, one 
species of which is called Seneca snake-root ; this not only pro- 
duces a beautiful flower, but is valuable in medicine. We have 
many species of this genus in our woods and meadows. 

Order Decandria.— Leguminous Plants, 

The tenth Order is wholly composed of plants with leguminous 
pods ; the general character of these plants is, a calyx, often 5-part- 
ed, corolla 5-petalled, inserted on the calyx, and consisting of a ban- 
ner, two wings and a keel; stamens generally 10, mostly united into - 
two sets, 9 and 1 ; germ fre%; style 1 ; legume generally 2-valved, 1- 
celled, sometimes transversely divided into many cells ; seeds affixed 
to the edge on one side. , ^ 

At Fig. 141, a, is a flower of this kind; 6, shows the stamens di 
vested of their petals ; c, shows the pistil, the germ already exhib^ 
ing the form and appearance of the legume. 7 

In this large family of plants with leguminous pods are Uia. 
genera of great importance in the vegetable kingdom ; but wh 
we are able to give strikuig nat^al characters, there seems^lb- iii| 
less need' of particularizing fiMt^mMm^. The form of the coroll^^ 
and the nature of the fruit, j^^^^^^^tions, settle the character 
of this class. ^^^^^^^K ^' ^ 

' The most savage nation^^^^^B^some attention t9 Efigia^l- 
phous plants. When Ferdi^^^^HEoto mait)hed his army kifopP^ 
Florida, before the middle of ^BpB^entury, he fomid tke^grjpa- 
ries of the natives " well stored "n Indian corn and certain t^tt- 
viirums seeds s^ which were probably the Lima bean, (^Dolichos^y or 
some species of that genus, for the natives still continue to culti- 
vate them. 

The bean and pea tribes are found here. ^ They consist of several 
different genera, as the vetch plants, Vicia, in which are many cul- 
tivated species, and the indigenous one, Americana. The Phaseolus, 
or kidney-bean, has its native as well as exotic species. The pea, 
so much valued as a table vegetable, belongs to the genus Pisum, a 
species of which, called Beach-pea, is found upon the shores of lakes 
and the sea-coast. The rattle-box (Crotolaria) with its inflated per- 
icarp, is a favourite with children, who find it on sandy plains ; it is 
a tow pubescent plant with yellow blossoms. Of clover ( TYifolium) 
there are many species, as the red, yellow, white, &c. The locust 
tribe contains many ornamental shrubs and trees. 

The indigo (Indigofera tinctoria) of warmer climates, the red 
sandal-wood of the East Indies, the liquorice, and the sensitive plant, 
are all of this class. The gum-arabic is obtained from the acacia 
of the Nile, {Mimosa nilotica,) The liquorice of commerce is ob- 

Orfer Pent-Octandria— Corydali*— Polygala—Order Decandria— General charaeter 
of plants of this order— Savages cultivate these plants— Bean and pea trib&— IndlgOi 
fQuorice» &c. 
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•gained by boiling the roots of the Giycirrhiza, a native of Italy and 
l^rance. The tamarind is a native of tropical regions. The 
Arabians and Africans allay their thirst by the cooling freshness of 
the pulp contained in its legumes. Some plants of this class seem to 
possess active properties ; the seeds of the Lupine are said to be 
poisonous. A traveller states, that the banks of the Nile are often 
visited in the night by the hippopotamus or river-horse, a large an- 
imal which does great damage to the gardens and fielas; and that 
th«5 inhabitants destroy the animal by placing a quantity of the 
EiUpine s^ds near where he is expected ; these he devours grc^ed- 
il} . ihey soon swell in his stomach, and distend it so much as to 
cause death. 

The Furze (Ulex Europ^eus) is a very common plant in Europe, 
though not found so far north as Sweden. It is a flower of beauti- 
ful appearance ; so much so, that Linnaeus, as is said, when he first 
beheld it, fell upon his knees, in a transport of gratitude, and thanked 
the Author of nature for thus beautifying the earth. 

A class "tailed Polyadelphia, or many brotherhoods, having sta- 
mens united in more than two sets, was formerly admitted, but it was 
thought to be unnecessary, and the genera which it contained have 
been fransferred to the class Polyandria ; the St John's wort (Hy- 
pericum) is^mong the plants which were in the rejected class Po- 
fis h as its numerous stamens in three clusters, not united 
aents ; but all the species of the Hypericum are not thus 
■ separate parcels of stamens. This distinction, as the 
gf a class, is very progerly laid aside ; and the plants 
in the former iSth class, Polyadelphia. (many brother- 
|W placed in the l^th class, Polyandria, {many stamens.) 
L lectureSj we have treated of two classes distin- 
Qon of their filaments. In one class, Monadelphia, 
cter was that of filaments united in one set, forming 
Sj no particular ^MM of the corolla was found to 
ea^xcept the ladPrder, in which the hollyhock 
fve as an exampMr^aving a double calyx of an 
r of divisions, a corolla of five heart-shaped petals, 
iM|3d:illfo on4 piece around the column formed by the united fila- 
mwits. 

In the class Diadelphia wd found the marks of distinction to be, 
"^st. The union df the filaments into two sets ; 
2d. The papilionaceous corolla ; and, 

8d. The nature of the fruits, consisting of that kind of pod called 
# a legume, and thus forming one great natural family of Legttminoua 
plants, which fiimish many of the most delicious table vegetables ; 
su^h as peas, beans, &c. 




LECTURE XXXIV. 

CLASS XVII. — 8YNGBNESIA, 

We have now arrived at a class which contains a large portion 
of the vegetable tribes, particularly of those plants which blossom in 
Uie last summer months, and in autumn. 

Farze— Glass Polyadelphia, why rejected 1— Recapitulation of the laat two leeturet 
--Clasd Syngeneeia. 
16 
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Fig, 143, 



The term Syngenesis signifies a union of 
anthers ; this circumstance, you can readily 
conceive, forms a difference betweep this 
class and those which are distinguished by 
' a union of filaments ; in the one case, the 
tops of the stamens, or the anthers, are uni^ 
ted, while the lower parts are separate ; in 
the other case, the tops are separate, while 
the filaments, or lower parts of the stamens 
are united. 

The number of stamens in plants of this 
class is mostly 5, distinguished from the 
fifth class not only by the compound cha- 
racter of the flowers, but by a union of 
anthers. In some cases, plants with five 
stamens have' their anthers united, but having no other resem- 
blance to those of the class Syngenesia, they are retained in the 
fifth class : the violet and impatiens are examples of this irregulari- 
ty. This is an instance in which the artificial arrangement is made 
to bend to natural resemblances. 

The term compound relates to the arrangement of the flowers, 
which are so closely connected as to have the appearance of one 
single flower. From the union of their stamens, these flowers are 
also called Syngenesious. The compound flowers have, by bota- 
nists, been distinguished under the three heads of semi-JlosculotM, (hav- 
ing ligulate florets \) Jiosculous^ (harving tubular florets ;) and radi- 
ated, having tubular florets in the centre and ligulate at the circum- 
ference ; the latter florets are called rays. 

The semi-fiosculou^ division contains a milky juice, whith is bitter 
and of a narcotic quality ; as the lettuce {Lactuca) and dandelion; 
their florets are all of one colotir. The Jlosculous division usually 
exhibit in the leaves and roowi pre^'mmance of the hiitSt princi- 

?le, as the burdock, (Arctium7}^|heir florets are also of one colour, 
'he radiated division is mostly composed of plants called Corym- 
Diferous, (from corymb and fero, to bear,) because their flowers are 
corymbs, as the Chrysanthemum, Aster, &c. This division incluSes 
many beautifiil flowers, with splendid colours ; and also affords many 
medicinal plants, as tansey and bone-set, (Eupatotium.) The coloBr 
of the florets in the disk and ray is often diflterent in these flowers. 

The compound flowers begin to blossom in the latter part of sum- 
mer, and are found borderinff upon the verge of winter. The dan- 
delion is among the earliest flowers of spring, an^ one of the latest 
of autumn. The daisy is found in almost every spot which exhibits 
any marks of fertility ; these are not single flowers, like the violet or 
rose, but crowded clusters of little florets. 

The sun-flower is so large and conspicuous as doubtless to have 
fi:-equently attracted your notice. If you examine one carefully, 
you will find it to be composed of more than a hundred little flowers, 
each as perfect in its kind as a lily, having a corolla, stamens, pistil, 
and seed. We distinguish the sun-flower into two parts, — the disk, 
which is the middle of the flower, and supposed to have resemblance 
to the middle or body of the sun ; the ray is the border of the flower, 
or those florets which spread out from the disk, as rays of light di- 
verge from the sun. The florets in this, as in other compound flowers, 

What does Syngenesia signify *?— What are the characteristics of this class ?— How 
are the compound flowers divided 'J—Describ© these divisions— Dandelion and daisy 
- Describe the sun- flo war. 
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do not all begin to expand at the same time, they usually begin at 
the disk and proceed inwards towards the centre. If you examine 
with a microscope, one of the florets of the disk, you will perceive 
H to be tubular, containing one pistil surrounded by five stamens, 
which are separate ; but the five anthers grow together, forming a 
tube around the pistil. It is this union of anthers which gives to it a 
place in the class Syngenesia. The florets of the ray are called 
neutral, having neither stamens nor pistils; the circumstance of 
neutral florets in the ray, places the sun-flower in the order Fruatror 
neii^ of the 17th class. 

Although the term compound is confined to the flowers of the class 
Syngenesia, the real circumstance on which the class is founded is 
not tne compound character of the flower, but the union of the an- 
thers. A Clover blossom may in one sense be called compound, as 
it is a collection of many little flowers united ; but each little floret 
of the clover has its own calyx ; there is no general calyx enclosing 
the whole, as in most of the Syngenesious plants, but the florets are 
arranged in such a manner as to form a head ; the anthers are sep- 
arate, the filaments connected at their sides ; and this latter circum- 
stance, together with the papilionaceous form of the corolla, places 
the clover in the class Diadelphia. 

Most of the Syngenesious flowers are composed of two sorts of 
florets, either tubular^ with a toothed margin; or »*rao-shaped, {ligi^ 
late,) flat, but being also toothed at the edge ; the latter are some- 
times called Semi-florets, or half flowers. 

Analysis qf the Daisy, 

Fig. 144 represents the moun- 
tain daisy: we will consider 
its different parts. 

1. The Boot, (a;) this is 

firo^M ; see the small thread- 
e parts issuing from the 
main root, or radix ; froia 
these fibres sometimes spring 
out little tubercles, it is then 
said to bejibrous-tubercled, 

2. The Leaves, (6;) these 
spring from the root, and are 
hence called radical ; being 
undivided, they are called sim- 
ple. In form, they are some- 
what oval, with the narrow end 
towards the stem ; this form is 
called obovate. The leaves are 
said to be ciliate, on account 
of the hairs upon their margin. 

3. The Stem (c) is called a 
scape, because it springs direct- 
ly rrom the root, and Dears no 
leaves ; it is simple and pubes- 
cent 

4. The Calya: (d) is hemi- 
spherical; it is common, that is, 

a enclosing many florets ; the 
leafets of the calyx, sometimes 
called scales, are equal. 




Is a clover blossom a compound flower 7- 
9oand flowers—Describe Fig. 144. 
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5. The Corolla (e) is compound, having many florets on one rm- 
ceptacle, radiate^ having rays ; the florets of the disk are tubular. 

(Fig. 145, a,) they have both stamens and 
pistus ; they are funnel-shaped, and flve- 
toothed ; the florets of the ray (6) are 
flat, and have pistils without stamens. 

6. The Stamens (c) are five^ united 
at the summits by their anthers, formii^ 
a tube. 

7. The 'pistil in the disk florets passes 
up through the tube formed by the an- 
thers, (d ;) the stigma is parted into two 
divisions, which are refiexed; the pistu 
in the ray florets passes up through the 
tube. 

8. The plant has no pericarp or seed 
vessel ; the seeds grow upon the recep- 
tacle, (6;) they are single and shaped 

somewhat like an egg ; they are also naked, that is, destitute of the 
downy plume called egret, which is seen upon the dandelion, and 
many other of the syngenesious plants. 

9. The receptacle is conical, or resembles in shape a sugar-loaf; it 
is dotted with little holes ; these are the plac^ in which the seeds 
were fixed ; the appeanance of the receptacle, whether naked or 
chaffy, is very important to be observed in the syngenesious plants , 
it sometimes constitutes a distinction between genera. The seed 
belongs to Mirbel's genus of fruits, Cypsela. 

The botanical name of the daisy is bellis perennis. It belongs to 
the class 17th, Syngenesia, because the anthers are united ; order 
2d, Superflua, because the pistils in the ray are superfluous, having 
no stamens. The generic name, Bellis^ is from an ancient llatin 
word, belles, handsome; from which cqmes also the French word 
bel; the specific name, perennis, signifies that it is a perennial plant 
or one whose roots live several years. 

The common name, daisy, is derived from a property which many 
petals of the syngenesious plants possess of folding themselves at the 
setting of the sun, and expanding them with its rising. The poet 
Chaucer, who lived in the fourteenth century, is said to have first 
noticed this circumstance, and to have called the flower Day's-eye. 

The orders of the class Syngenesia are founded on the situation of 
the several kinds of florets. We will, however, before explaining 
the orders, remind you of the distinction made in these florets. 

1. Perfect, such as have both stamens and pistils. 

2. Barren, or staminate^ having only stamens. 

3. Fertile or pistillate, having only pistils. 

4. Neutral, destitute of either stamens or pistils. 
They are also distinguished into ligulate and tubtdar. 

The five orders in this class depend on the various situations of 
these different kinds of florets. 

Order JEquaHs, 

The first Order contains those compound flowers which have 
all the florets perfect; this order is divided into three sections. 

Devcribe the corolla of the daisy—The stamens— The pistil— The pericarpT-The re- 
ceptacle— Botanical name, class, and order ofdaisy-Denvation of the botanical name 
—The common name— Orders of the class Syngenesia, how distinguished I^Difl^ 
«nt kinds of flovetSr-Order .ASciualis, divided into three sectionB. 
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1st Containing such as have Ululate florets ; as rr« dandelion, lel- 
mce, and vegetable-oyster. 

2d. Florets tubulous, with flowers in a head ; as the thistle, and 
false saffron, {Carthamua,) 

3. Florets tubuloits, without rays; as, boneset, or thoroughwort, 
(EupcUorium.) 

You will find no difficulty in procurine for analysis, either dander 
lions or thistles ; boneset is also abunaant ; therefore, for farther 
investigation of this order we will r'ifer you to the plants themselves, 
aided by the generic and specific descriptions provided to assist 
you in analyzing plants. 

Order Saperflucu 

The second Order presents us- with such compound flowers as 
have the florets of the disk perfect^ and those of the ray only pUtil- 
late, each pistil producing a perfect seed. The term superjlua is 
used, because the pistils in the ray, being unaccompaniea with sta- 
mens^ are said to be unnecessary, or superfluous. 

This order is divided into two sections. 

1st. Flowers" without rays, or the ray florets indistinct ; here we 
find the tansey and the life-everlasting ; of the latter there are many 
species. 

The Artemisia, a genus which includes the wormwood and 
southern-wood, both exotics, has but few native species. The name 
Artemisia is often improperly given to an ornamental plant which 
belongs to the genus Chrysanthemum. " The genus Artemisia was 
named in honour of Artemis, the wife of Mausolus, whose monu- 
ment was one of the wonders of the world, (hence our word Mauso- 
leum.) Pliny observes that women haye had, also, the glory Oi 
giving names to plants."* 

The 2d section of the order Superflua, includes such flowers as 
have ligulate petals, arranged around the disk of the flower ; these 
are called rays. The receptacles in this section are naked, that is, 
the top of the stem is found, on removing the different parts of the 
blossom, to be smooth, without any hairs or down, this you may see 
on the dandelion after the petals have fallen off*. We here find the 
star-flower, (Aster,) a genus in which 120 spectes have already been 
discovered ; more than 60 of them are natives of the United States. 
These are not seen in blossom until June and July ; they appear in 
flower until the approach of winter. Many of these flowers are 
highly beautiful ; the diff*erent species present a great variety of rich 
and delicate colouring, from the dark blue, purple, and red, to a pale 
blue, a light violet and pink, and in many cases, a pure white. In 
some, the yellow prevails ; sometimes they are variegated, and often 
the disk and ray are of different colours. After having once be- 
come familiar with the Aster genus, you will seldom fail to distin- 
guish it ; but it is often difficult to determine the species. If you 
meet with obstacles in this, you must not consider your time as lost; 
comparison and research strengthen the mind, and the greater the 
difficulties you overcome, the greater will be the advantage, in thus 
accustoming yourselves to nice comparisons, and close investiga- 
tions. 

The golden rod (Solidago) is a numerous genus ; the different 
species are mostly yellow ; in one section of these plants the flowers 

♦ Thornton's Briiish Flora. 

Order Superflua, howdivided'?— 1st section— Artemisia— 2d section — Aster— AdTan- 
tages of overcoming difl5culties in the analysis of plants— Golden rod. 
16* 
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are arranged in one-sided racemes, in another they form small and 
irregular clusters. The numerous species are in most cases so 
. aintly distinguished, as to require some patience and application to 
trace out the specific differences. 

The genus Chrysanthemum contains the common daisy, some- 
times called ox-eye; it also includes many splendid foreign plants, 
mostly of Chinese origin. The Dahlia is at present a favourite with 
florists, who enumerate nearly a hundred splendid varieties. 

Order FVitstranca. 
The third (MLer has the disk florets perfect; those of the ray 
are neutral^ having neither stamens nor styles, though an imperfect 
seed is sometimes seen at the base of the florets ; the name Frustra- 
nea alludes to this imperfect seed. We find here the Sun-flower, 
(Helianthus ;) this is a very good plant to examine, as the organs 
are large, and develop clearly the peculiar character of the class 
Syngenesia. 

Fig. 143, a, represents the flower of the Coreopsis ; b, a floret of 
the disk, with its, bifid stigma above the tube formed by the united 
anthers ;" c, shows a ray floret, which is neutral. 

In this order is the Centaurea benedicta, or blessed thistle, a na 
tive of Spain, which received its name on account of some extraor- 
dinary virtues which it was thought to possess; it was esteemed a 
remedy for the plague, with which warm countries are often afflict 
ed. At present this plant is not much valued in medicine. 

Order Necesgaria. 

The foterth Order includes plants in which the rays only are f^' 
tile or pistillate, and the disk florets are barren or staminate. W t 
find here the marygold, (Calendula.) 

Order Scgrtgaia, 

The fifth Order contains a few genera, with each floret having a 
calyx proper to itself, besides a common calyx including the whole 
of the florets which make up the flower; this may be called a 
doubly-compound flower. The only plant of this order yet discov- * 
ered in the United States is the elephant 's-foot, (Elephantopus,) a 
low, hairy-leaved plant, with purple, ligulate florets. 

We have now completed a survey of the orders of the class Syn- 
genesia , the plants which it contains are almost wholly referred to 
Sie natural order Compositae or compound flowers : by JusSieu, they 
are subdivided into the three following orders. 

Division of Compound Flowers by Jussieu, 

1st, with florets all ligulate and perfect; leaves alternate, having 
milkv juice; corollas mostly yellow. This includes the dandelio* 
and lettuce. 

2d order includes all compound flowers with tubular corollas; with 
receptacles fleshy and chaffy; egret stiff and bristly; leaves often ^ 
with harsh prickles ; flowers in a head. This includes the thlstlei 
burdock, and false saffron. 

3d order includes such compound flowers as have their inflores»* 
cence clustered in a corymb ; as the life-everlasting, boneset, and 
aster. 

The plants of the class Syngenesia are, in general, easily recog- 
nised at the first glance ; there is something about them besides their 

Chrysanthemum— Dahlia— Order Frustranea— Sun-flower— Coreopsis— Blessed 
thistle— Order Necessaria— Order Segregata— Elephant's foot— Order ComposiiaB— 
TusBieu's division of compound flowers. 
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compound character which distinguishes them from all other plants. 
One botanist observes, that they have a kind of " weed-like appear- 
Tince, notwithstanding the beauty of their colouring ; the stems and 
acaves are often rough, and they seem to have been less completely 
reclaimed from their savage state, than most other plants, with the 
exception of the Cryptogamous class."* 

Few plants of this class are poisonous ; for though milky plants 
are generally so, those of this class are exceptions. The lettuce 
however contains a narcotic principle, and opium may be msTde 
from it. The dandelion, the thorough-wort, the chamomile, and ^ 
wormwood, with many other plants of this class, are valued for me- ' 
dicinal properties. 

The Syngenesious plants are particularly abundant in our own 
country, and you will never find difficulty m procuring specimens. 
If you commence botanical studies with the flowers of spring, nature 
gradually presents you with those that are more difficult to investi- 
gate. This class, it has been before remarked, are chiefly in blos- 
som in the latter part of the season. Being previously prepared by 
a knowle(lge of the general principles of classification, and obser- 
vations of plants, you will no doubt derive pleasure from the study 
of the class Syngenesia ; though were you to commence a course of 
botany with these plants, you would feel as if thrown amidst a chaos 
of &cts, without any clew to their classification.* 



Fig. 146. 




LECTURE XXXV. 

CLASS XVra. — OYNANDRIA. 

We shall now examine a class in which an 
entirely new circumstance from any yet con- 
sidered, is regarded as forming its essential 
character. Tnis circumstance is the situa- 
tion of the stamens upon the pistil; the sta- 
mens appearing to grow out of that organ. 
In some c£ises the stamens proceed from the 
germ, in others, from the style. There is 
sometimes difficulty in deciding as to the 
number of stamens, for they are not here, as 
in other classes, distinct organs, but in some 
cases mere collections of glutinous pollen, 
called pollinia. 

Order Monandria. 

The orders in this class, as in Monadelphia and Diadelphia, de- 
pend on the number of stamens, or of those peculiar collections of 
pollen which are called stamens. The first order of the 18th class 
contains such plants as have but one stamen, or two masses of glu- 
tinous pollen, equal to one stamen ; this order is divided into sections, 
"With reference to the manner in which the anther is attached to the 
style 5 as, whether it is easily separated, whether the anther grows 
upon the top of the stigma, and edso to the shape of the masses 
of pollen, which are called the anther. 

♦ Barton. 

Plants of this class valued for medicinal properties— Foand in the latter part of tli« 
•eason — Class Gynandria— Orders. 
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Orchis tribe of PlaiiU. 

Tlie natural order, OrchideaB, is composed of genera which be- 
ong to the class Gynandria ; the principal of these is the Orchis 
genus, the different species of which are mostly perennial, and grow 
in moist and shady places ; some are parasites, adhering to the Dark 
ot trees by their fleshy, fibrous roots. The roots sometimes con- 
sist of two solid bulbs, in other cases, they are oblong, fleshy sul>- 
stances, tapering towards the ends like the fingers of the hand. The 
lame Orchis is derived from a Greek word, signifying an olive-ber- 
•y, on account of the root being round, like that fruit. The distin- 
jfuishing characters of this tribe, are a corolla, above the germ, 5 
^»etals, 3 external and 2 internal. There is also in each co 
^•etal-like organ caDed the lip, which varies in form and <"' 
<fcinhers always 1 or 2, and fi*om 1 to 4k;elled, sessile, or sjj 
the side or apex of the style ; the pollen is easily remov^ 
cells in glutinous masses ; the styles are simple, with visc^ 
of various forms and positions. The capsules are l-cellcN 
3-kecled ; the seeds are numerous and dust-like, the leai^ 
stem like the leaves of grasses. The stems or scapea? 
and the flowers are arranged in spikes or racemes. } 

This natural order has monocotyledonous seeds, and si 
gynous^ or above the germ. The flowers are remarkabl 
irregular, and we might add, grotesque appearance ; soli 
the figure of a fly, others of a spider, a bird, and evl 
human figure. It would seem too that the freaks of thes 
ble beings are not designed for our observation, for they"^^ 
peculiar in their choice of habitations as in their external ' 
preferring wildness, barrenness, and desolation to the fostering i 
of man, or the most luxuriant soil. It is in forests of the equatorial 
regions, that these plants appear in the greatest perfection. The 
aromatic vanilla is obtained from the fruit of a cUmbing orchis of 
those regions. 

The Orchis genus has a nectary in the shape of a horn ; its co- 
rolla is somewhat ringent, the upper petal vaulted^ the lip is spread- 
ing, the 2 masses of pollen are concealed at the sides, by little sacs^ 
or hooded hollows of the stigma. 

Fig. 146 represents a flower of this genus ; a, shows the two 
masses of pollen, brought out from the cells of the amther, which is 
attached to the pistil. 

Order Diandria 

The 2d order contains the ladies' slipper, (CTPRiPEmuM ;) the nec- 
tary or lip is large, inflated, and resembles a slipper. We have 
several species of this curious plan^ some of which are yeUow, 
some white, and others purple. 

Order Pentandria, 

The 5th order contains the milk- weed, (Asclepias ;) thip by some 
botanists is placed in the fifth class, on the supposition tiliat the sta- 
mens do not proceed firom the pistil. 

, Order Herandria, 

The 6th order contains the Virrinia snake-root, (Aristolocbia 
8erj)entaria,) a perennial plant, with thrown fibrous roots ; it is found 
in shady woods, from New-England to Florida: the root is highly 
valued in medicine ; it possesses an aromatic smell, somewhat simi- 
lar to spruce. It is said to have been found, by a chemical analysis^ 

Natural order Orchide»— Diaiinguishing characters of this family— Orchis— Ordsr 
Diandna— Order Pen tandria—Order Hexandria— Virginia snake-root. 
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to contain " pure camphor, a resin, a bitter extractive, and a strong 
essential oil." It was used by the Indians as a remedy for the bite of 
a snake ; from this circumstance is derived its name. This plant in 
its medicinal properties differs essentially from the Polygala senega^ 
or Seneca snake-root, and the mistaking one for the other, might, in 
critical stages of disease, be attended with fatal consequences.* 

Order Decandria. 

In the 10th order we find the wild ginger, (Asarum ;) this is a na- 
tive plant, so low that its flowers are almost concealed in the ground ; 
the roots are creeping and aromatic, having the taste and smell of 
the snake-root, (Aristolochia.) 

We have now completed our view of the class Gynandria; 
although many species of it are indigenous to this country, you will 
•not so readily procure specimens of this, as of most other native 
plants. The ladies'-shpper, milk-weecL and dogsbane, you can oflen 
find, but many of the plants of this family, particularly the Orchis 
tribe, opposing all attempts ^t cultivation, are to be found only in 
the aepths or the forest, or places little frequented by man ; like 
the aboriginal inhabitants of America, they seem to prefer their 
own native wil4s to the refinements and luxuries of civiUzed life. 



LECTURE XXXVI. 

classes mon<£cia and dicecia. 
In all the classes hitherto examined, we have found perfect flow- 
ers. Our present inquiry is to be directed to two classes, in which 
the flowers are imperfect, or both stamen and pistil are not found in 
the same individual flower. The stamens are infertile, or disappear 
without any fruit ; the pistils contain the germ, and being fertilized 
by the pollen of the infertile flowers, produce the fruit 



Fig. 147, 



CLASS MONCECIA. 

The class Monoecia (one house) contains 
plants where, growing from the same root, 
we find some flowers containing only sta- 
mens, others only pistils. The orders in this 
class are determined by the number of sta- 
mens in each flower. 

Order MoJiandria. 

In the first order is the Bread-fruit tree, 

SArtocarpus,) which grows to the height of 
brty feet, having fruit of the size of a large 
water-melon, hanging from its boughs like 
apples; it is a native of the East Indies; 
when roasted it resembles white bread, and 
is much valued for food. 

This plant belongs to the natural order 
Urticae, in which are the Fig and Mulberry. 

♦ Aphjreician prescribed for a sick child the Seneca snake-root, (Polygala senega ;> 
the ignorant apothecary sent the Virginia snake-root. (Abistolochia serpentaria.) 
The physician having fortunateiv remained to inspect tne medicine which he had or- 
dered, the mistake was seasonaoly discovered. This instance shows the importance 
of botanical knowledge, particularlv in those who attempt to deal in medicine. Had 
the mother of the child understood botany, the mistake would have been discovered 
although the physician had not been present. 

Wild ginger— Concluding remarks— In what respect do the two next classes differ 
from the preceding ones'?— Class MonoBcia— Order Monandria— Bread-fruit. 
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^ Order TViandria. 

In the third order we find a very common plant, called cat-tail, 
(Typha ;) this grows in swampy meadows, and stagnant waters, to 
the height of four or fiv(; feet. The long, brown spike, which grows 
at the summit of the stem (giving rise, from its peculiar appearance, 
to the name cat-tail) is the catkin ; the upper part consists of sta 
minate flowers, having neither calyx nor corolla ; the three stamens 
arising from a chaffy receptacle. The pistillate flowers form the 
lower part of the spike ; each one produces a seed, supported in a 
kihd of bristle. This plant is sometimes used by the poorer class 
of people for beds, but is considered by physicians as unhealthful on 
account of certain properties inherent in its substance. The leaves 
and stems of the Typha are employed for bottoming chairs and 
making mats ; the young stalks are said to answer as a substitute for 
asparagus ; the pollen of the flowers, which is very abundant and 
inflammable, is recommended by a French writer to be employed on 
the stage for fire.* 

The sedge, or Carex, is a genus consisting of nearly 140 known 
species. Though a grass-like plant, it is separated from the family^ 
of grasses, which are mostly in the 3d class, on account of the mo- 
noecious character of its flowers. A treatise upon this genus, 
called Caricography, has been lately published by an American 
botanist* This extensive genus belongs to the natural order Cype- 
roideae, so called from Cyperus, one of the most important genera 
of the order. This tribe of coarse grasses inhabit marshy grounds ; 
though resembling the true grasses in their general aspect^ they 
difier from them in having stems without joints, and often tnangu- 
lar. Unlike the grasses, they are of little utility ; they spread rapidly, 
and often destroy the best pastures, by overrunning them. A spe- 
cies of Cyperus, the papyrus, which grows in abundance on the 
banks of the Nile, was used by the ancients in the manufacture of a 
kind of thick papcfr. A thin fibrous membrane beneath the bark 
was obtained, and several thicknesses being glued together, the 
whole was pressed into sheets. Fragile as it was, this parchment is 
still to be seen in ancient records, and offers to the observation o." 
the curious, the autographs of Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
(See Plate 6, Fig. 5.)- 

The Indian corn i^Zea mays) is found in this order. The top or 
panicle consists of staminate flowers only, and of course never 
produces corn ; the pistillate flowers grow in a spike enclosed in a 
husk ; each pistil produces a seed, called corn ; the pistils are very 
long, forming what is called silk. This genus belongs to the natu- 
ral order Gramineae. . 

Order Tetrandria, 

We here meet with the mulberry, (Moras,) whose leaves fuitiish 
nourishment to the silk-worm. The white mulberry, Morus albct^ 
is the species which is chiefly used for this purpose. This plant 
4)elongs to tlie same natural order as the bread-fruit and fig. 

Order Pentandria. 
The 5th order contains the genus Amaranthds, in which is a very 
common weed, seeming to have some analogy to the pig-weed, not 
only in natural properties, but in being dignified with a name which 

♦ See Plate i. Pig. 6. t Professor Dewey. 

Order Triandria—C!at-tail— Sedge, or carex— Indian com— What ia said of the mot 
berrj V- Amaranthuf. 
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forms a striking contrast with its mean appeanmce. This genus, 
however, contains some elegant, foreign species ; one of which, 
Amaranthds melancholicuSj has received the whimsical name oi 
Love-lies-bleeding 5 probably from the circumstance of its long, red 
flower-stalks drooping an^often reclining upon the ground. Another 
species, called Prince's feather, is always erect The Cock's-comb 
is a well known plant of this genus. The Amaranth, whether from 
its being a good word to fall in with poetical measure, or from some 
fancied intrinsic beauty, has ever been a favourite with poets. Milton 
says of the angels, 



* To the ground, 



With solemn admiration, down they east 

Their crowns inwove with amaranth and gold; 

Immortal amaranth, a flower which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom, but soon for man's offence, 

To Heaven removed. 

With flowers that never fade^ the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks, mwreathed with beams." 

In Portugal and other warm countries, the Globe Amaranth is 
cised for adorning the churches in winter. 

Order Polyandria, 

This order contains many of the most usefid and beautiful of our 
forest trees, forming the natural order, AmentacecB, Fig. 147 repre- 
sents a branch of the Corylus, (Hazle-nut ;) at a, are the aments or 
catkins, formed wholly of staminate flowers ; at b, is a bract or 
scale of the ament with adhering stamens ; at c, are the pistillate 
flowers surrounded with scales ; at d, is a pistillate flower, having 
two styles. The oak, beach, walnut, chestnut, birch, &c^ bear their 
staminate flowers in nodding aments; their pistillate flowers are 
Fig. 148 surrounded with scales for calyxes. The stems of 
these plants are woody and exogenous ; you will re- 
collect that such stems increase in diameter by new 
wood being formed around the old, and that this new 
wood is formed from the cambium which flows down- 
ward between the wood and bark. Fig. 148 shows 
a portion of the trunk of an oak, supporting the stem 
I of a twining plant. As the oak is a dicotyledonous 
tree, its trunk is annually increased l3y new layers 
which are developed between the bark and wood ; — 
hence it will be seen, that if any foreign substance 
encircles the trunk, it must in time, produce a protu- 
berance. The cambium from which the new layers 
are formed, is interrupted in descending, and accumu- 
lates just above the interposing body, forming the swell- 
ings that appear there, as are represented in the cut 
Walking canes are often made of^ stems thus knotted. 
The Celastris scandens is one of tJie most common 
twining plants of our woods. 

This order contains the genus Calla, of which we haVe some 
native species, and which includes the elegant exotic, Calla ethio-- 
pica, or Egyptian lily. In this genus, the flowers having neither 
calyx nor corolla, grow upon that kind of receptacle Which is called 
a spadix ; the staminate and pistillate flowers are intermixed, the 

Different species of the Amaranthus— Order Polyandna— What is said of the na 
tttral order Amen^accs 1— Explain Fig. 148— Calla— -Different species. 
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anfliers have no filaments, but are sessile ; the berries are one>- 
celled, many seeded, and crOwned with a short style. This spadix 
thus covered with the fructification, stands erect, surrounded by a 
' . spreading, Qvate spatha ; this, in the 

/ Egyptian lily, is of pure white, pre- 
senting a very showy appearance. 
Without attention to the structure of 
the plant, you would probably suppose 
the spatha to be the corolla. The leaves 
are sagittate, or arrow-form. The 
Calla palitstriSy* a very common 
American plant, is represented at Fig. 
149 : at a, is the spaiha^ which is ovale^ 
cuspidate^ and spreading ; at 6, is the 
spadix covered with the fiiictification, 
the staminate and pistillate flowers be- 
ing intermixed and uncovered ; at c, is 
a pistil magnified, showing the style to 
Fi"'. 149. be very short and the stigma obtuse ; 
at d, is a stamen bearing two anthers. 
The Wild- turnip is nearly allied to the Calla ; they belong to the 
same family, Aroides, distinguished by peculiar characteristics ; such 
as the mode of infloresence, fleshy and tuberous foots, and large, 
sword-shaped, or arrow-shaped leaves. 

The arrow-head {Sagittarta) is unlike most of the Monoecious 
plants in general appearance; it has three sepals and three white 
petals ) it is not unlike the spider-wort in the form of its flowers. 
Many species of this delicate-looking plant may be found in autumn, 
in ditches and'stagnant waters. 

Order Monadelphia, 

The 15th order, or that in which the filaments are united in a col- 
umn, presents us with the Cucumber tribe, (Cwcur6t7acc« ;) this in 
eludes not only the proper Cucdmis, or cucumber, which is an exotic, 
but some native genera of similar plants ; we find here the gourd, 
squash, watermelon, and pumpkin. These plants have mostly a 
yellow, 5-cleft corolla ; calyx 5-parted, 3 filaments united into a tube ; 
a large berry-like fruit, called a Pepo ; this, in the melon, is ribbed, 
and in the cucumber uneven and watery. We find in the same 
artificial order a very different family of plants, called Coniferm^, 
or cone-bearing plants; these have the staminate flowers in 
aments, each lurnished with a scale or perianth supporting the 
stamens ; the pistillate flowers are in strobilums, each fiirnished 
with a hard scale. The stems are woody, the leaves evergreen, 
and the juice resinous. To this natiural family belong the pine and 
cypress. 

The character of trees may be studied to advantage at four di^ 
ferent seasons ; in winter, when the forms of the ramification can be 
seen in the naked boughs, and the leaf and flower buds examined 
in their inert state ; in spring, when in blossom ; in summer, when 
the foliage is in perfection ; and in autumn, when, during the first 
stages ofdecay, the mellowness and variety of teints afford beautifii] 
subjects for the pencil of the painter, and for those who love the 
study of nature under all her forms. 

* From pg/ttj/er, gjgnifying swamp y, or growing in marshy places. 

Describe Pig. 149— Family Aroides— Arrow-head— Order Monadelphia— Cucumbet 
nbe— General character— Cone-bearing plants— Best periods of studying plants. 
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Pig. 150. 




CLASS DIOBCIA. 



The class Dioscia (two houses) has staninate 
and pistillate flowers on separate plants. The 
distinction with reeard to &e orders, as in the ^ 
preceding class, is derived from the number of 
stamens. 

There are no plants of the first order, or with 
one stamen. 

Order Diandritu 

The 2d Order contains the willow, (salix,; 

which has long and slender aments, both of 

stamlnate and pistillate flowers, the two kinds 

being on separate trees. 

The order Triandria contains the fig, (Ficus,) remaricable for con- 

u.ming the flower within the fruit ; this is botanically considered as 

a juicy receptacle, within which are concealed the minute flctwers 

ai.d seeds. The fig is peculiar to warm countries. 

Tetrandria contains a parasitic plant, the Mistletoe; only one spe- 
cies is indigenous to this country. The Druids* considered this plant 
as sacred to the sylvan deities. Tradition relates, that where Dru- 
Idism prevailed, the houses were decked with this plant, that the syl- 
van spirits might repair to them. 

The order Pentandria contains the hemp, hop, Ac. Fig. 150 rep- 
resents the pistillate and staminate flowers or the hemp, ( Canna- 
bis saiiva ;) at a, is the barren or staminate flower, containing five 
stamens, and having its calyx deeply five-parted; the corolla is 
wanting. At ^j iss a fertile or pistillate flower with its calyx opening 
|haws the same dower divested of its calyx ; the seed is 
downed with two styles. The hemp belongs to the 
. (from Urtica, a nettle ;) the fibres of its stems 
jIoUi, cordage^ and thread. The hop produ- 
i^arge clones formed of membranous, imbri- 
i have a peculiar odour, which is said to 
pon the brain. The use of the flowers of 
lentation in beer are well known. This 
ion of the nitrate of potash, (saltpetre.), 
foncy-locust and green-brier. 
Fj (PoPDLDs,) similar in natural character 

i order, contains the red-cedar and the yew, 
5e-b earing family, with the pine and cypress. 
Jjleted our remarks upon two classes which 
Our review of these has been brief, when 
comparei to the many interesting facts which presented themselves, 
in association with the various important plants which we have 
passed in rapid succession. 

*■ The Druids, it is supposed, derived their name firom dru9, a Greek word, signify- 
ing oak, as it was in groves of this tree that the priests celetbrated their mysterious 
rites, and sacrificed human victims to their sangumary deities. 

Class Dicscia— Willow— Fig— Mistletoe— Hemi^— Hop— Order Hezandria— Octan- 
aria — Monadelphia. 
17 
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LECTURE XXXVII. 

CLASS XXI. — CRYPTOGAMIA. 

Fig. 151. The twenty preceding classes include the 

Phenogamous plants ; we are now to con- 
sider the Cryptogamous class ; — we here 
find the stamens and pistils either wnoUy 
concealed from observation, or only mani- 
fest upon the strictest scrutiny. These plants 
constitute the first class of Jussieu's method 
called acotyleaonous ; their seed being des- 
titute of any cotyledon. 

As we proceed in this last of the Linnaean 
classes, we shall find all our former princi- 
ples of arrangement fail us, and it might al- 
most seem as if we had entered upon a new 
science. The class Cryptogamia includes 
all plants which do not find a place in some 
of. the other classes. 
Ferns, mosses, lichens, and mushrooms, constitute the principal 
part of this class. At Fig. 151, a, is a fern, of the genus Asplenium, 
which bears its fruit on the back of the fronds ; at b, is a moss of the 
genus Hypnum, showing two of its flowers borne on slender pedicels ; 
at c, is a genus of the Lichen family j at d, is the Agaricus, one of 
the most common of the mushrooms. 

Some writer has said, that Linnsus, having arranged the plants 
which would admit of classification, took the remainder and cast 
them all into a heap together, which he called Cryptogamous ; — he 
did not, however, rest satisfied in thus throwing them together, but 
subdivided this miscellaneous collection into orders ; or we might 
more properly say, that he gave names to those divisions already 
marked out by nature; 

Of these orders, which are natural families brought together on 
account of general resemblances and analogies, witjiout reference 
to any one principle, there are six. 

Order Filicts^ or Fema. 

The 1st Order contains the Ferns; their plume-like leaves are 




Clfiss Cryptogamia— Ordars marled out by nature— Ferns. 
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esMed fronds. The fruit mostlv disposed in dots or lines, grows on 
the back, summit, or near the base of the frond. At Fig. 152, is a 
delineation of some of the various modes in which the fructification 
of ferns appears; a, is the genus poltpodium or polypody, with cap- 
sules in roundish spots on fie back of the frond; 6, asplenium^ cap- 
sules in lines nearly parallel, diverging from the centre of the frond; 
c, BLBCHNUM, capsules in uninterrupted lines running parallel to the 
midrib of the frond on both sides ; d, pteris, or bri^e, capsules form 
ing lines on the edge of the leaf 

Some ferns bear their fruit in a peculiar appendage, as a spike or 
protuberance in the axils, or at the base of the leaves ; no appear 
ance of flowers in these plants is ever presented. When the brown 
or white dust-like spots are examined with a microscope, they are 
found to consist of clusters of very small capsules, at first entire, but 
afterward bursting elastically and irregularly. Besides attention 
to the situation and form of the capsules, it is necessary to observe 
the membrane which envelopes them ; this is called their inryolitcrum.* 
The seed is as minute as the finest powder, and so light as to be 
wafled by the air to any distance or height ; we thus often see ferns 
growite high on the trunks of trees, or on the summits of old build- 
ings. Some ferns grow to a great height in southern latitudes, al- 
most like trees. At the southern extremity of Van Diemen's Land, 

'becies has been found, whose trunks attained to the height of 
Jve or sixteen feet. One species in our country, Onoclea sensi- 
i, called the sensitive fern, is said to wither on beine touched by 
%uman hand, though the touch of other substances aoes not pro- 
duce 111', same phenomenon. • 

The number of species of ferns which are already known, amounts 
to about seven hundred. They generally abound in moist and shady 
situations, but are sometimes found on rocks and dry places, and on 
the trunks and branches of old trees. The frond, or leaf of the fern, 
is oflen pinnate, or divided like a feather; sometimes it is imdivided, 
and resembles a palm-leaf 

Tlie EanisETUM hyemale is known to housekeepers under the name 
of acouring-rush. The quantity of silex contained in the cuticle, 
renders it a good substitjite for scoiu'ing-sand. 

Order Musciy or Mosses. 

The 2d Order contains the mosses, which are little herbs with dis- 
tinct stems ; their conical, membranous corolla is called a calyptra, 
or veil, its summit being the stigma ; this veil clothes the capsules, 
which before the seeds, called sporules, ripen, is elevated on a foot- 
•italk. The capsule, called theca, is of one cell, and one valve, open- 
ing by a verticed lid ; the seeds are very numerous and minute. In 
some genera the veil is wanting, this serves as a distinction in the 
order. The barren flower of mosses consists of a number of nearly 
cylindrical, almost sessile anthers ; the fertile flowers have one per- 
fei.t pistil, seldom more^ accompanied by several barren pistils. Both 
stamens and pistils are mtermixed with numerous, succulent threads. 
You may here observe (Fig. 153) the different parts of mosses ; a, 
represents the theca ; 6, the pedicel, or stem ; c, the sheath, which| 

♦ Also called indusium. The capsules are the theees ; a collection of them, sorit 
the seeds are sporuUs. 

Modes of the fructification of ferns— Senaitiye fern— Number of species of ferns— 
Scouring-rush— 'Mosses— Explain Fig. 163. 
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before Ihe pedicel 
grew up, served aa 
a kind of calyx to 
protect the embryo 
fruit; d, the oper- 
culum^ or lid 
which, before the 
theca is ripe, is co« 
vered by the ca- 
lyptra; e, the ca- 
f ^'ieSB^gr^ ^* ;f99& lyptra^ or veil; f, 

theyrin^c, or teeth, 
which, when the 
theca is ripe, and has thrown off its other parts, often appear around 
Hs edge ; g, the barren or staminate flower of a moss. 

The mosses are generally perennial and evergreen, and capable 
of growing in colder climates than most other vegetables. In Spitz* 
bereen, the rocks which rise from the surroundmg ice are thickly 
clothed with moss. A botanist who travelled in Greenland, counted 
more than twenty different species of moss without rising from a 
rock where he was seated. 

All the parts of the mosses which have been described, are not seen 
without the assistance of a good microscope. It is not to be expected 
that young botanists will be fond of this department of the science, 
although those who become acquainted with it, discover much en- 
thusiasm in its pursuit. The following interesting remarks on Cryp- 
togamous plants are taken /rom an English writer. 

"Mosses and Ferns, by the inconsiderate mind, are deemed a 
useless or insignificant part of the creation. That they are not, is 
evident from this, that He who made them has formed nothing in 
vain, but on the contrary has pronounced all his creation to h^good 
Many of their uses we know ; that they have many more which we 
know not, is unquestionable, sinc^ there is probably no one thing in 
the universe, of which we can dare to assert, that we know all its 
uses. Thus much we are certain of; with respect to mosses, that as 
• they flourish most in winter, and at that time cover the ground with 
a beautiful green carpet, in many places which would otherwise be 
naked, and when little verdure is elsewhere to be seen ; so at the same 
time, they shelter and preserve the seeds, roots, germs, and embryo 
plants of many vegetables, which would otherwise perish. They fur- 
nish materials for birds to build their nests with, they afford a warm 
winter's retreat for some quadrupeds, such as bears, dormice, and 
the like, and for numberless insecta which are the food of birds and 
fishes, and these a^ain the food or delight of men. Many of them 
grow on rocks and barren places, and by rotting away, afford the 
first principles of vegetation to other plants, whicn never else could 
have taken root there. Others grow m bogs and marshes, and by 
continual increase and decay, fill up and convert them into fertile 
pastures, or into peat-bogs, the source of inexhaustible fuel to the po- 
lar regions. 

" They are applicable also to many domestic purposes. The Z/V- 
copodiums are soriie of them used in the djnng of yarn, and in medi- 
cine ; the Sphagnum (peat-moss) and PolytHchum, furnish conve- 
nient beds lor the Laplanders, and the Hypnums are used in the ti- 



Mosses capable of enduring cold— Microscope necessary in examining mosses— Re 
marks of an English writer. 
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ling of houses, stopping crevices in walls, packing brittle waxes, and 
the roots of plants, for distant conveyance. 

" To which may be added, that all in general contribute entertain- 
ment and agreeable instruction to the conteinplative mind of the 
naturalist, at a season when few other plants offer themselves to hia 
view. 

" The Fungi have been suspected by some to be, like sponges and 
corals, the habitations of some unknown living beings, and being al- 
kaline, have been classed in the animal kingdom ; but they are known 
to produce seeds, from which perfect plants have been raised ; and 
the celebrated Hedwig, by great dexterity of dissection, and by using 
microscopes of very nighly magnifying powers, assures us that he 
has discovered both stamens and pistils, not only in this order of 
plants, but in the other orders of the Cryptogamous family."* 

Order HepaticcRy or Ldvenoorts. 

The 3d Order contains the Liverworts, which are more succulent 
or juicy than the mosses ; they have four-valved thecae, which cir- 
cumstance, and that of their not opening with a lid, distinguish them 
from the mosses. Their name, Hepaticae, signifies liver ; but it is 
not yet known whether they received that name on account of some 
supposed virtue in curing diseases of the liver, or whether it was 
because they were thought to resemble the lobes or divisions of that 
organ. One of the most common genera of this order is the Junger 
mannia ; you may here see (Fig. 154) a species of this, the compla 
natOy with its parts, as represented under a magnifier. 

a, is a plant of 
natural size, in 
fruit. 6, the fruit 
magnified, show- 
ing the sheath, the 
peduncle rising 
from it, and the 
thee a at top, not 
yet burst, c, the 
open capsule 
splitting and dis- 
charging the seeds. <i,'the theca empty, showing its four valves. 

Order Alga^ or Sea- Weeds. 
^ The Uh Order includes the sea- weeds and frog-spittle ; these have 
^'leathery fronds, with fine dust-like seed, enclosed in inflated portions 
of the frond. They are almost always aquatics ; generally green or 
reddish. One genus of this family is the Fucits, The Focus naiansy 
sometimes called the gulf weed, is very abundant in the Gulf of Flo- 
rida, and is found in vinous parts of the ocean, forming maisses or 
floating fields, manv miles in extent The plant seems to possess 
no distinct root, th .ugh it perhaps originally vegetated on some sea- 
beaten shore, fiom whence it was by accident thrown uj>^n the 
ocean's wave. 

The Focus ffiganteua is said to have a frond of immense length • 
from whence its specific name, signifying gigantic. You are here 

/ Notwithstanding the weight whioh Thornton, author of the above quotation, 
fpves to the opinion of Hedwig and others, it is, at present, much doubted by natural 
ists, whether the Fungi have organs analogous to stamens and pistils. 

Describe Pig. 154— Liverworts— Derivation of the name— Sea-weeds— Fuci— Gulf- 
weed. 
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Fig- 155. 



presented (Figf. 
155) with a delin- 
eation of three 
kinds of Fuci.* 
a, is Fucus nodo- 
sits, (knobbed fu- 
cus ;) this has 
forked fronds. 
The knobs which 
appear in the 
fronds are air- 
bladders, which 
render it pecu- 
liarly buoyant 

upon the water. This is often more than six feet long. 6, Focus ve- 
siculosus, (bladder fucus ;) here the air-bladders are mostly axillary, 
and at the sides of the midrib. It varies in len^h from one to four 
feet. On account of its mucilaginous property it forms a good ma- 
nure ; in some of the countries of Lapland it is boiled with meal, and 
given for food to cattle, c, Focus serrattis; this has a beautiful ser- 
rate frond. 
The Fucijt on burning, afford an impure soda, called kelp. 

Order lAcheneSt or Lichens. 
The 5th Order contains the Lichens ; these are various in texture, 
form, and colour ; they are leathery, woody, leaf-like, white, yellow, 
green, and black. When wet, they often appear like green herbage ; 
some are seen on stones, or old fences and buildings; others with 
strong, green filaments, are suspended from branches of trees, and 
improperly called mosses. The fruit of the Lichen consists of sau- - 
cer-Uke bodies, caHed apotkecia, in which the seeds are contained; 
this may be seen in the following delineation. Fig. 156, a, represents 

a lichen, ofaleaf^ 
like appearance; 
here the apothe- 
cia imbedded in 
' the leaves arcL ve- 
ry apparent 6, is 
a lichen resem- 
bling a drinking- 
I glass, c, is the 
rein-deer moss, 
furnishing almost 
the sole food of 
that useful ani- 
mal, so important 
to the existence of the Laplander. In the middle "^f Europe it grows 
only to the height of two or three inches ; but in v^apland it some- 
times attains to the height of one foot and a half 

Many of the lichens are useful on account of their colouring mat- 
ter. Litmus, which is so common as a chemical test for acicfe and 
alkalies, is obtained from a species of white lichen, called Orchal^ or 
Archil, this is also used for givinff a crimson colour to wool and silk. 
The powder called cudbear, used for dying purple, is obtained from 

* iee also Appendix, Plate viii. Fig. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
^ I'uci is the plural of Pucus. 

1 hree kinds of Fuci— Kelp— -Lichens— Explain Fig. 166~U868 of the lichens. 
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a lichen. The order Licheithas sometimes been included under one 
genus called Lichen, and placed in the order AlgcB, 

Order JFhingi, or MViHROOMS. 
The 6th Order contains the Mushrooms, or fungus plants ; these 
never exhftjit any appearance of green herbage ; they are generally 
corky, fleshy, or mould-ltkej varying much in form and colour. Tht? 
fhiit of some is external, of others internal. They are often of very 
quick growth and short duration. The genus Agaricus, which con- 
tains the common eatable mushroom, has a convex, scaly, white 
head, called a pileus ; this is supported on a stalk called a stipe. 
On the imder surface of the pileus, or cup, are seen many flesh-col- 
oured membranes called gills. These gills, in the young state of the 
mushroom, are concealed by a wrapper called a volva, which is con- 
sidered as a kind of calyx. As the mushroom becomes older, the 
volva bursts and remains upon the stipe, while the pileus, released 
from its confinement, extends upwards and exhibits an uneven ap- 
pearance upon its edge, caused by its separation from the volva. 
^^r^ >^ Fig. 157 represents the most 

f .^^B'^^^^^" important parts of the mush- 

Fig. 157. ^flHBS^^^i. room ; a, the gills running 

mmmma^KtB^^. from the stipe to the circum- 

^^^ ference, under the pileus ; 6, 

h^^^ rf^JB^ jf!^^\ ^ young mushroom, ^vith the 

pileus of a globular form, 
and not separated from the 
volva ; c, the volva, or wrap- 
per, bursting and separating 
from the pileus so as to ex- 
hibit the gills beneath; d, 
part of the volva remaining 
upon tfie stipe in a circular form, and called an annulus, or ring. 

"If the mushroom be left for a time on a plate of glass, a powder 
will be found deposited ; this is the seed,* or organic germ. That 
these are capable of germination, is evident to cultivators, who now 
form mushroom beds, by strewing the decayed plants on prepsured 
beds of manure."t 

A species of the genus Agaricus is common in Italy, and much 
valued for food ; it is of a fine red or orange-colour ; the ancient 
Romans esteemed it as a great luxury. The genus Boletus contains 
the totichwood, or spunk, which is sometimes used as tinder. The 
Lycopehdon contains the puff-ball. 

The Cryptogamous plants are probably the least understood of 
all the visible works of nature. Philosophers have asserted that 
some of this race do not belong to the vegetable, but to the animal 
kingdom; having discovered insects in mushrooms, they say, like 
the sponge ^nd the corals, these should be classed among animal 
productions. Few, however, at present, entertain this belief; and 
the fact of their having been raised froms^^d sprinkled on the earth, 
pfbves them to be of vegetable growth, a curious field of inquiry 
presents itself in the consideration ol t.^f iifference between animal 
and vegetable life. This we shall hereatier partially examine ; not, 
however, expecting to decide upon this subject, for in our rfesearcl^es 

* Called sporules, t Nuttall. 

Order Mushrooms— Explain Piij. 157— Mushrooms capable of germination— Differ- 
ent genera— Opinions of some philosophers respecting the Cryptogamous plants. 
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into tb«j natural vrorld we are continually led to excfaim, " the vaya 
of the Almighty are unsearchable, and past finding out T' 

After what has been remarked upon the difficulty of analyzing 
these plants, the ^oung piipil will not be likehr to expect too mucn 
from attempts to investigate them. It is well for mankind that there 
are philosophers, whom fee enthusiasm of scientific pursuits vialllead 
to spend years, even a whole life, in searching into the fructificatioja 
of a moss, or mushroom, or in examining into the natural histoiy of 
a gnat or spider;* as thus, discoveries are continually brought for- 
ward, which add to the general stock of knowledge. This is a kind 
of martyrdom in the cause of science, to which but few seem called 
by the powerful impulses of their own minds. Females, in particu* 
lar, are not expected to enter into the recesses of the temple of sci- 
ence ; it is but of late that they have been encouraged to approach 
even to its portals, and to ''venture a glance upon the mysteries 
within. 

We have now completed our view of the vegetable world, accord- 
ing to the order in which the different tribes ofplants have presented 
themselves. As we followed in the train of classification, we have 
endeavoured to notice the most conspicuous genera, and to trace 
their natural relations while considering their artificial arrangement. 

In many cases, departing from the plan of general remarks, we 
have traced the natural history of some one genus, believing this 
method more likely to make a permanent impressioii, than merely 
general views. In reading the history pf nations, we often feel less 
interested in the fate of a whole people, than in that of some promi- 
nent individual ; the mind presented with general ideas only, has no 
opportunity of forming images. Which are. but an aggregate of par- 
ticulars. It is in natural as in civil history, — generalremarks upon 
the beauty and utility of the vegetable world, or the curious struc- 
ture ofplants, make but slight impressions. But by contemplating 
the peculiarities of some ^one tribe, genus, or species, the mina 
seizes upon something definite, and reason, imagination, and feeling 
are easily awakened ; thus the impression made is permanent When 
you now look back upon the view you have taken of the vegetable 
world, and consider what impressions are most lively in your minds, 
you will probably find them to be respecting some peculiarities of 
individual plants. Of this tendency of the mind we should avail our- 
selves by connecting these particular impressions with facts which 
lead to general principles. Narrow indeed would be our mental 
vision, were it confined to single unconnected observations, l«ud up 
indiscriminately in the storehouse of thought; but our minds, not by 
our own will, but by a faculty received directly from our Creator, 
instinctively generalize and arran^ their mass of single observa- 
tions ; and we, with scarcely an enort, perform that operation in 
the world of thought within us, which the great Linnseq^ effected in 
the vegetable kingdom. 

* I have been gravely assured by a naturalist of distiDction, that the study of api- 
ders is one of the most elegant and deligli^ul of all pursuits. 

Enthusiasm of some naturalists— View of classification completed-^Tendeney ol 
the mind to generalize. 
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LECTURE XXXVIII 

/ ^, THE FLOWERING SEASON OP PLANTS. w '• ' ' » ! • ( 

Vernal and Summer Flowert, 

On entering the fourth division of our course, "we find before us an 
open field, freed in a great measure from the technicalities of Bci* 
ence, and presenting a smooth and delightful path. Hitherto, we 
have been clearing our way through difficulties, and overcoming ob- 
stacles; first, we were obliged to learn to analyze plants accord, ng 
to the strict rules of botanical science ; next to examine the organs 
Df plants, anatomically and physiologically ; we then investigated 
the principles of classification, as exhibited both in the natural and 
artificial methods, and followed the arrangements of plants as pre- 
sented in these different methods. 

The language of Botany is now familiar to the diligent student 
who can enjoy the pleasant reflection, that by his own industry and 
application, he has elevated his mind to that state, in which it may, 
with little further effort, enjoy the pleasant views of the vegetable 
kingdom which now present themselves. Thus, the traveller, hav- 
ing toiled to gain some acclivity, looks complacently around, enjoy- 
ing the beautiful view before hiin in proportion to the efforts made to 
attain it. 

We will now suppose the dreary season of winter yielding to the 
gentle influences or spring, and organized nature awakening to new 
life and beauty ;— for animals, no less than plants, seem vivified and 
quickened by the returning warmth of this delightful season. How 
many wandering through Rfe, " with brute, unconscious gaze," have 
never made the inquiry, " what causes Spring?^^ With the greater 
part of mankind the ordinary phenomena of nature excite no inter- 
est ; it is only when something unexpected occurs, that they think, 
either of first or second causes. But it should be the main object of 
education to teach youth to reflect, to seek the, connexion between 
cause and effect ; and especially, to look through second causes to 
the Great Being wh^ is the First Cause of all — "himself uncaused." 

But to return to the question, " what causes Spring ?" or to state 
t in another form, by what means does the Almighty produce the 
changes which this season presents ? To answer this, we must re- 
fer to astronomical geography, which, pointing out the course of the 
sun, shows us, that having journeyed to his utmost southern boun- 
dary, he returns, crosses the equator, and with rapid strides ad- 
vances towards the northern hemisphere, beaming more directly 
U|)on us, and increasing the temperature of the atmosphere ; to che- 
mistry we owe our knowledge of the effects of caloric on bodies ; 
physiological botany shows us the sap or vegetable blood expanding 
by the influence of caloric, and every exhaling and inhaling or^n 
ox the plant commencing operations under the same powerful iimu- 
ence. The earth, released from the icy bonds of firost, turns kindly 
to the mute, but living children of her bosom, alW imparts the ma- 
ternal nourishment, which, rushing through every fibre of the ve- 
getable being, invigorates it with health and strength. 

Remarks introductory to the fourth part— What causes springi 
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Prom the first appearance of vegetation in the spring, until the 
commencement ol winter, nature presents an ever varymg scene. 
The phenomenon of the flowering of plants,* is, in many respects 
similar to that of the putting forth of leaves ;t in both, the same causes 
either hasten or retard this period. The putting forth of leaves, and 
the blossoming of flowers, differ, however, in one circumstance; the 
leaves begin by the upper leaf-buds; the flowers by the lower flower- 
buds ; stipes, panicles, and thyrses, begin to blossom gradually from 
the base to the summit, cymes and wmoels blossom from the outside 
to the centre. 

In plants of the north, transported to the south, the period of the 
putting forth of leaves, and blossoming, is hastened; in those of the 
south, carried to the north, it is retarded. Even in their native soil, 
this period varies in some degree in different seasons. With greater 
warmth of temperature, we have an earlier appearance of vegeta- 
tion ; yet in general this variation is so slight, that botanists are able, 
by observation, to fix with a sufficient degree of accuracy, the time 
of the flowering of plants in particular latitudes and climates. 

The progress of vegetation varying little from latitude 40^ to 43® 
north, the remarks we make on this subject may apply to that re- 
gion of country extending south to the mouth of the Hudson, north 
to the mouth of the Mohawk, eastward to the Atlantic, and westward 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

In Ohio, and the western part of New York, the climate, on ac- 
count of tne influence of the Jakes, and the cold, eastern winds from 
the Atlantic being broken by ranges of mountains, is milder, and ve- 
getation is somewhat earlier than in New England in the same lati- 
tude. 

In some cases, a plant puts forth leaves and blossoms at the same 
time; but usually, the leaves appear before the flowers, probably 
having a greater force to draw up the sap than the flowers, in which 
it rises by slow degrees. -We see little appearance of vegetable life 
as early as March; sometimes snow covers the ground nearly, or 
quite through the month ; but if we examine the trees and shrubs, 
even then, we may perceive, by the swelling of their buds, that they 
have already felt the vivifying influence of heat, and that a little in- 
crease of temperature will cause the emlnyo flower, or leaf, to burst 
its prison and comeforth. 

Vernal Flowtra. 

In April, the leaves of trees and shrubs begin to put forth ; a few 
flowers show themselves, amid the damp, chiHy atmosphere with 
which they are surrounded. Among the most interesting of these 
harbingers of spring is the Hepatica triloba, or liver-leaf; a lowly, 
modest flower of a pale blue colour, with beautifully formed, three* 
lobed leaves. 

The low anemone, (Anemone nemorosa,)X^ with its pule blossoms, 
is found in shady woods and damp pastures. The bright yellow 
flowers of the colt's-foot ( Tusilago) brave the cold winds of early 
spring, while the reluctant leaves Vait for warmer breezes. 

♦' This is c^Wedi Jloreaceniia, t Poliation. 

t This little Aower I have seen raising its head amid surrounding snows, on the 
banks of the Poesten-kiln, a streamlet which flows into the Hudson, near Troy. 

Changes in vegetation— Putting forth of leaves and blossoming of floweis agree in 
some respects, diner in others — Plants of the north transplifnted to the south, and 
the reverse— Remarks on the progress of vegetation ; to what extent of countiy ap» 
Diving— Why do the leaves usuallv appear before the flowers 1 — Vegetation in Mareli 
-rlowof 8 of April. 
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Most species of the poplar are now in blossom ; also the Salix, or 
irillow, which is of the same class ; this genus includes the weepinz 
wiUow, or Salix tristis* sometimes called Salix Babylonica, alluded 
toin a beautiful passage in the Psalms, which represents the children 
of Israel, when carried into captivity, as sitting down by the waters 
of Babylon to weep, and hanging their harps on 
" Willow trees that wither'd there." 

Among the forest trees now in blossom, are the maple and the elm. 
In the meadows and moist grounds is the American cowslip, (CAii- 
THApa/tM/7*t>,) a fine example of the class Polyandria ; and the ad- 
der's tongue, (Ervthronium,) having a beautiful liliaceous flower ; 
this affords a good example of the class Hexandria. 

In woods, and by the sides of brookis, is to be seen the Sanguina- 
ria, or blood-root, which bears a white blossom, more elegant and or- 
namental for a garden than maiw flowers which are brought from 
foreign countries, and affording from its root a highly valuable med- 
icine. 

The Claytonia, or spring beauty, is also to be found at this sea- 
son; the dandelion, too, is found among the earliest flowers of spring. 
The garden violet, which is an exotic, appears also at this time; 
the Viola rotundifolia, or yellow violet, with roundish leaves lying 
close to the ^ound, is found iQ the fields. Besides these, are founa 
several species of Carex, a coarse kind of grass ; the trailing ar- 
butus, Epioea repena, and the Trillium, which we remarked under 
the class Hexandria, as a flower exhibiting great uniformity in its 
divisions. 

In May, many species of the Viola appear 5 there is sometimes a 
difficulty in determining between these species; the distinctive 
juarks seem oflen to be blended ; we are in such cases obliged to 
place our plant under that species to which it seems to have most 
reiemblance. 

Oiie of the most interesting howers of this season, found in woods 
and meadows, is the Anemone Virginiana^ the Wind-flower, a 
name given, as some say, because the flower expands only in windy 
weather ; its petals are large and usually white, the stem grows to 
the height of two or three feet, and contains one terminal flower. 
Severalother species of the Anemone are in blossom about this time. 

The Xylosteuniy or fly-honeysuckle, may be found, by the side of 
brooks ; this is a shrub with blossoms growing in pairs ; the Uvula- 
RiA, a plant of the lily family, having a yellow blossom, grows in the 
woods ; the strawberry is now found, with its numerous stamens 
growing on the calyx ; it has also many styles, each one bearing a 
seed. 

The Aronia is an early flower; a species of this, the shad-blos- 
som, is not unfrequently found in April ; this is a large shrub, often 
growing upon the banks of brooks, with white petals, clustering to- 
gether in the form of a raceme. 

Many of the mosses are now in blossom; these, we trust, you 
liave learned to consider as presenting much that is interesting to 
those who understand their structure ; out you will not be called on 
to examine the mosses in the commencement of your botanical stud- 
ies, neither will they be likely to force themselves upon your notice. 
You no doubt were surprised to learn that they have flowers, and 
are considered as deserving attention ; but you must recollect that 

♦ THstU (Latin) signifies pensive, or sad. 



Flowers of Mav— Viola—Anemone, &c.— Mosses now in bloom. 
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Uiev are the workmanship of the same hand that ereated the host 
of heaven. 

The Arum, or wild-turnip, is now in blossom ; it is found in shady 
places. The root is valuable in medicine. The Calla palustris, or 
water arum, abounds in wet grounds. 

The AauiLEGiA, or wild columbine, with its horned nectaries^ If 
found hanging in rich clusters from the clefts of rocks. The early 
garden flowers are the snow-drop, crocus, crown-imperial, vlo}et, 
primula, polyanthus, daflfodil, and others of the narcissus genu$. 
Flowers of Summer, 

The plants which are now in blossom are very numerous; wewiM 
mention a few of the most common and interesting. 

A well-known shrub, the elder, (Sambdcus^) is now found along the 
sides of hedges, or on the margm of brooks, and in the meadows; 
the Rupus, or raspberry, the Ranunculus, or butter-cup, the Cynoglos- 
8UM, or hound's-tongue, and the Tripolium, or clover. It is recorded 
in history that when St. Patrick went as a missionary to preach the 
Gospel to the pagan Irish, " he illustrated the doctrine of the Trinihr, 
by showing them a trifblium or three-leaved grass with one stalk ; 
this operatmg to their conviction, the Shamrock, which is a bundle 
of this grass, was ever afterward worn upon this Saint's anniver- 
sary, to commemorate this event." 

In the meadows is seen at this time the Oeranium ^maculatuvi^ a 
showy flower, and almost the only American Geranium ; in the 
woods, tiie splendid ladies'-slipper, (Cypripedium,) and the wild man- 
drake, (Podophyllum,) a flower of curious appearance. 

The genus Convallaria, of which the Solomon's seal 4s an exam- 
ple, may now be found ; it is usually white, of a funnel-form corolla. 
Some other species, as the lily-of-the- valley, have a bell-form corolla. 
The various species of Vaccinium, of which the whortleberry is an 
example, are now in blossom ; the w^oods are ornamented by tiie 
snowy white Cornus, or dog- wood flowers. 

In the early part of June the foliage of the trees usually appears 
in perfection; among the earliest are the willow, poplar, and aider; 
next are the bass-wood, horse-cnestnut, oak. beech,. ash, walnut, 
and mulberry, which are not all usually in full leaf before the mid- 
dle of June. 

At the summer solstice a new race of blossoms appears ; as tiie 
roses, pinks, and lilies, with many other exotics. The Iris is found 
in stagnant waters and in gardens. Among native plants we now 
find the Asclepias, or milk-weed, of which there are some very 
showy, and some delicate species. The little bell-flower (Campan- 
ula) may bq seen nodding over the brows of the rocks. 

The brilliant laurel f Kalmia) is now in bloom. The climbing vir- 
gin's-bower (Clematis) hangs in giaceful clusters of white flowers 
from the boughs of shrubs and trees growing by the side of brootfb. 
The curious side-saddle flower, (Sarracbnia,) which was described 
under the class Polyandria, is now to be found in swamps and wet 
grounds. The muUein, with its long yellow spike, is very conspicuous 
in old fields and by the road-side. 

More flowers are in blossom about the time of the summer sol- 
stice than during any period of the year, until the blossoming of the 
iiutumnal plants. The hot breath of summer seems to wiuier the 
exr»anding flowers, the earlier ones fade away, and the late ones do 

Wild- turnip, &g.— Flowers of June— Elder, &c.— St. Patrick's use of the clover^ 
Geranium, Ac.— Convallaria— Treet-^Blossoms appearing at the summer •elation— 
What <}tfect does the heat of summer have upon flowers % 
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not immediately come forward ;— it would seem as if the earth, har 
ins poured forth in rapid succession innumerable treasures, now re- 
quured a suspension of her efforts ; but with recovered energy, she 
soon begins to spread forth new beauties, and to deck herseuin her 
most gorgeous attire. 



LECTURE XXXIX. 

Airn^MNAL FLOWCRSv-EVEROttEENS — ANCIENT SUPERSTITION RE8PECTIN0 
PLANTS — VARIOUS PHENOMENA OF PLANTS. 

The autumnal flowers differ in appearance from those which we 
ftnd in the earliest part of the season. Few examples of the com- 
pound flowers occur until the latter part of July, and beginning of 
August ;— this is fortunate for students just commencing the analy- 
sis of plants; were they to find only the compound flowers at first, 
^ey would be discouraged ; but ifeture seems kindly to lead them on 
step by step, reserving the more difficult plants until they have had 
an opportunity of becoming familiar with the easier classes. 

There is little difficulty in learning to distinguish the different fam- 
ilies of compound flowers ; as an Aster from a Solidago or a Heli- 
anthua. But some of these families contain many species ; and the 
chief difficulty consists, not in finding the gmus^ but in determining 
the species. Indeed it is not to be concealed, that there is, in this 
part of botanical science, some confusion among writers ; and the 
student must not be discouraged if he is not always able to find his 
plant exactly to coincide with any other species described. 

Among the fine flowers which autumn presents, are the scarlet 
Lobelia, or cardinal flower ; the yellow Gerardia, (false fox-glove,) 
and the noble sun-flower, (^Helianthiu.) The Linn£a borealis is 
found in September; at this time the white pond-lily, (Nymphjba,) 
one of the most splendid of American flowers, is seen whitening the 
surface of the lakes and ponds, sometimes alternating with the yel- 
low water-lily, (Nuphar,) a flower of less striking elegance than the 
former, but per naps not less curious in its form. 

Another aquatic plant, which, although it blossoms in summer, 
continues in flower until late in the autumn, is the Saoittaria. or ar- 
row-head, with a calyx of 3 sepals, and three white petals. Tne Eti- 
patorium^ or thorough-wort, which blossoms in autumn, has no ex- 
ternal beauty to recommend it, but as a remedy in diseases, perhaps 
no plant is more usefiil. 

Among the exotics which grace the decline of the year, are the 
splendid <2aA/ta« / the gay chrysanthemums blossom onhr on the verge 
of winter, but they require protection from frosts. We see among 
the last blossoms of the season, the aster, and some other compound 
flowers ; these seem for a time to endure the autumnal blasts, but 
they gradually ffive way to the reign of winter ; while the desolate 
fields and meadows present but a gloomy contrast to their former 
. Ferdant and glowing appearance. 

Evergrum, 
During the season of winter in our climate, no flowers appear, ex- 
Autumnal flowers— Are they proper for first lessons in analysis 1— Which is moat 
^Mcult to ascertain, the gmna or tpecita 7-^Variou8 flowersof autttma— Last ikiWars 
•f autumn— What flowers-appear in winter? 
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attended with an uncommon quantity of seed on these shiiibs, whence 
their unusual fruitfulness is a sign of severe winter.^ 

Besides the above, there are several plants, especially those with 
compound yellow flowers, which during the whoje day turn theif 
flowers towards the sun, viz. to the East in ^he morning, to the South 
at noon, and to the West towards evening. * This is very observa- 
ble in the sowthistle, Sonchus arvensia ; and it is a well known fact 
that a great part of the plants in a serene sky expand their flowers 
and as it were with cheerful looks behold the light of the sun 5 but 
before rain they shut them up, as the tulip. 

The flowers of the chick-wintergreen ( TVientalis) droop in the 
night, lest rain or moisture should injure the fertilizing pollen. 

One species of woodsorrel shuts up or doubles its leaves before 
storms and tempests, but in a serene sky expands or unfolds them, 
so that husbandmen can foretel tempests from it. It is also well 
known that the sensitive plants, and cassia^ observe the same rule. 

Besides affording prognostics of weather, many plants fold them- 
selves up at particular hours, with such regularity as to have ac- 
quired names from this property. The following are among the 
more remarkable plants of this description. 

Goatsbeard. The flowers of both species of Tragopogon open in 
the morning at the approach of the sun, and, without regard to the 
state of the weather, regularly shut about noon. Hence it is gener- 
ally known by the name of go-to-bed-at-noon. 

The fotir o^clock, (Mirabilis,) sometimes called PrincessMeaf, is an 
elegant shrub in its native clime, the Malay islands. It opens its 
flowers at four in the evening, and does not close them till the same 
hour in the morning. It is said people transplant them fl*om the 
woods into their gardens, and use them as a dial or clock, especially 
in cloudy weather. 

The Evening Primrose {(Enothera) is well known from its remark- 
able property of regularity, shutting with a loud popping noise about 
sunrise, and opening at sunset After six o'clock, these flowers reg- 
ularly report the approach of night. 

The Tamarind- iree^ the water-lily, {Nymphaea^Vihe roary-gold, the 
false sensitive-plant, and several others or the Diadelphia class, in 
serene weather expand their leaves in the daytime, and contract 
them during the night. According to some botanists, the tamarind- 
tree infolds within its leaves the flowers or fruit every night, in order 
to guard them from the gold or rain. 

i/he flower of the garden lettuce opens at seven o'clock, and shuts 
at ten. 

" A species of serpentine aloes, whose large and beautiful flower 
exhales a strong odour of the Vanilla during the time of its expan- 
sion, which is very short, is cultivated in the imperial garden of 
Paris. It does not blossom until towards the month ofJuly, and 
about five o'clock in the evening, at which time it gradually opens 
its petals, expands them, droops and dies. By ten o'clock the same 
night it is totally withered, to the great astonishment of the specta- 
tors, who flock in crowds to see it. • 

" The cereus, a native of Jamaica and Vera Cruz, exhibits an ex- 

^guisitely beautifiil flower, and emits a highly fragrant odour for a 

'few hours in the night, and then closes to expand no more. The 

flower is nearly a foot in diameter, the inside of the calyx pf a splen- 

did yellow, and the numerous petals are of a pure white. 

Plants which turn towards the sun— Plants which hang their heads at night audio 
•torms— The go-to-bed-at-noon— The four o'clock— Evening primrose— Tamariml- 
<r>c, dtc.— AloM— Ni£ht-bl6omin« '^er*ii8, &c. 
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The St John's-wort blossoms near that saint's day. \ 
Eivchnis, called the great candlestick, or candle, (CandA 
eifutj) was supposed to be lighted up for St John the Ba 
was a burning and a shining light The white lil^ expa« 
the time of the annunciation, affording another. coincident. ^ <ui'tbe 
blossoming of white flowers at the festivals consecrated to the mother 
of Christ The roses of summer are said to fade about the- period 
of St Mary Magdalen's day. 

The passion flower is said to blossom about Holy Rood day. AJ- 
lusions to this day being frequently found among writers of forn er 
days, it may be well to inform you that according to the legends of 
J the Romish church, the cross on which our Saviour was crucified 
was discovered in the year 326, by Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, who is said to have built a church on the spot where it lay 
The word JRood signifies the Cross ; thus this day is the day of the 
Holy Cross. 

It was during the middle ages, when the minds of men were influ- 
enced by the blindest superstition, that they thus imagined every 
operation of nature to be emblematical of something connected with 
their religious faith. Although these superstitions are trifling and 
absurd, they are interesting as connected with the annals of the hu- 
man mind, and as showing us the origin of many names of plants. 
Had the superstitious monks and nuns, who were the authors of 
these conceits, and at that time the most learned part of the commu- 
nity, been possessed of as much knowledge as most children in our 
country, they would have known that plants bloom earlier or later, 
according to various circumstances of climate ; and that a flower 
which in Italy blossoms as early as February, might not appear 
in England before April; while the day of the Saint which the 
flower was supposed to commemorate, would occur at the same 
time in both places. 

PhsnoTJiena of Plants^ arising fnym changes in the atmosphere. ' 

Plants exhibit some phenomena which are supposed to arise from 
the state of the atmosphere ; accurate observers of nature have 
made remarks upon these changes, as prognosticating certain 
changes of weather. Lord Bacon, who was remarkably attentive 
to all the appearances and changes of natural objects, is the author 
of the following observations. 

" Chick-weed, (Anagallis.^ When the flower expands boldly and 
fully, no rain will happen for four hours or upwards : if it continues 
in that open state, no rain will disturb the summer's day; when it 
half conceals its miniature flower, the day is generally showery ; 
but if it entirely shuts up or veils the white flower with its green 
mantle, let the traveller put on his great-coat, and the ploughman, 
with his beast of draught, expect rest from their labour. 

"Siberian Sowthistle. {Sonchvs,) If the flowers of this plant keep 
open all night, rain will certainly fall the next day. 

" Trefoil, (^Hedysarum,) The different species of trefoil always 
contract their leaves at the approach of a storm ; hence these plants 
have been termed the husbandman's Barometer. 

'' African Mary-gold. If this plant opens not its flowers in the 
morning about seven o'clock, you may be sure it will rain that day, 
unless it thunders. 

'' White thorns and dog-rose brishes. Wet summers are generally 
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HABITS OF PLANTS. 

^t requires, the degree of light which seems necessary, and the kind 
of exposure, as to winds, which appears most favourable. 

Plants vary much in their susceptibility of naturalization. The 
horse-chestnut, which is now common in the middle and northern 
United States, was originally brought from the tropical regions. In 
these regions, however, it usually grows in grounds somewhat above 
the level of the sea, and therefore its habit, as to temp>erature, ren- 
ders it in some degree fitted for more northern countries. Orange 
and lemon-trees cannot be brought to bear the roughness of ouroli* 
mate, without some protection. 

In many cases, perennial plants by this change of climate are con- 
verted into annual ones ; as if fearing the inclemencies of a cold win« 
ter, they pass through their successive stages of existence with ra- 
pidity, and accomplish in one summer what they had been accus- 
tomed to require years to perform. The nasturtion was originally a 
perennial shrub, flourishing without cultivation on the banks of the 
Peruvian streams ; yet, transferred to this country, it is an annual 
herbaceous plant, which completes its term of existence in a few 
months. 

The acclimating of some plants is with diflSculty accomplished , 
and it is by slow removals that they can be made to grow in foreign 
situations. Rice by a slow progress has advanced from Carolina to 
Virginia, and it is now cultivated in New Jersey. The habits of In- 
dian corn, aided by climate and culture, have suffered a still more 
remarkable change. After having been for several years raised in 
Canada, it arrives to perfection in a few weeks, and on that account 
is employed by us as an early corn ; but that which has been long, 
cultivated in Virginia, will not ripen in a New England summer ; y^*.* 
originaUy, the early corn of Canada and that oi Virginia were thi 
same, botn in habit and other properties. 

While merely ornamental or curious plants can with difficulty be 
made to vegetate freely in foreign situations, the vegetables most 
useful to man are disseminated and cultivated. The delicate exo- 
tic flowers often disappoint our expectations ; but the wheat, the po- 
tato, and corn, which are also exotics, seldom are withheld from the 
labour of the husbandman. 

Thus should earthly parents, imitating their " Father in heaven,** 
first provide their children with what is useful both for body and 
mind, leaving the ornamental to be bestowed or Qot, as circumstan- 
ces may render proper. 

Agents which afect the growth of Plants, 
Of the various substances by which vegetables are nourished, idot 
ter is thought the most important. Some plants grow and mature 
with their roots immersed in water, without any soil ; most of the 
marine plants are of this description! 

Atmospheric air is necessary to the health and vigour of plants; if 
a plant is placed under a glass into which no air can enter, it withers 
and dies. 

Most plants are found by analysis to contain a certain portion of 
gaits, such as nitre and muriate of soda,* or common salt It ap- 
pears that the root «»bsorbs them firom the soil by which it is nour- 
ished. 

* According to modern chemistry, chloride of sodiam. 

Plants Tary in susceptibility of naturalization— Some plants change from perennia* 
lo annual— Rice and Indian-corn— -Agents that affect the growth of plants— Water— 
f:anosphenc air— Salts. 
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No piftnts can grow without some degree of heat, though some re- 
quire a greater portion of it than others. 

Plants may be made to grow without lights but they will not exlilbit 
Che verdure, or any of the properties of health. The atmosphere, 
which is contaminated by the respiration of animals, is restored to 
purity by the vegetation of plants ; but secluded from light, vegeta- 
mes are no longer capable of converting i portion of the fixed air to 
their use, or of suppl3nog the atmosphere with the oxygen, on which 
its importance in supporting animal life chiefly depends. By the ac- 
tion of aght, the carbon of the fixed air* is interwoven with th#tex 
ture of the plants. The aromatic plants, the clove, cinnamon, and 
the Peruvian bark, all. owe their chief excellences to the intense light 
of the equatorial regions. 

Gasts of different kinds afiect vegetation very differently. Car- 
bonic acid gas, though prejudicial to the germination of the seed, has 
been found^ when properly applied, to hasten the process of vegeta- 
tion in the plant. Pure carbonic acid gas destroys vegetable life; 
thus, a growing plant placed over wort in a state of ferihentation, 
dies in a few hours. Dr. Priestly, a celebrated chemist, proved that 
this gas is of great utility to the growth of phints vegetating in the 
sun, and that whatever promotes the increase of it in their atmos- 
phere, at least within a certain degree, assists vegetation. In the 
shade, an excess of carbonic acid gas is found to be hurtful to 
tlants. 

ost kinds of manure afford large portions of carbonic acid gas. 

Oxygen gas is essential to the germination of the seed and to the 

^wth of Sie plant. Flower-buds confined in an atmosphere de- 

ved of oxy^n, fade without expanding. 

Neither Nitrogen nor Hydrogen, when unmixed with other sub 
ces, afford an atmosphere favourable to vegetation. . 



Hahitatitn of Plants* 

iVegetation is not scattered by chance over the surface of the globe 

It we perceive that the Creator has regulated its distribution ac 
cording to certain fixed principles ; we find not only a wonderfu. 
adaptation of plants to the physical necessities of animals in gener 
Ml but that they are also varied to correspond to the peculiar wants 
oi animals in different climates. 

First, we would notice the herbs which cover the surface of the 
earth ; had their stems been hard and woody, the greater part of the 
earth would have been inaccessible to the foot of man, until the vege- 
tation was first destroyed by fire, or by some other means. Can we 
Imagine that the grass and herbs which now afford a soft carpet foi 
our feet, came by chance to grow thus, rather than hard and woody, 
like the trees? Can we imagine, that by chance the prevailing col- 
our of vegetation is green, that colour upon which, above all, the eye 
rests with the most agreeable sensations? Suppose the grass and 
herbs to have been red or yellow, and with our present organs of 
sight, how painful would be the sensations excited by these bright 
colours ! Instead of beholding the face of nature with delight, we 
should turn from it, and vainly seek some object on which the eye 
might repose. 

Woody shrubs occasionally alternate with herbs, but they are so 
placed as not to offer obstructions to the foot oi man ; they often 
l^row out of the clefts of rocks, affording a means of climbing almost 

» Carbonic acid gas. 

"Heat— Light— Gkwes— Habitation of planUh-Hei bs— Woody shroba 
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perpendicular precipices. Large trees are not usually plac^ M 
near each other as to prevent a passage between them ; their lowest 
branches are mostly at a height sutficient to admit men and beasts 
under them, and thus few forests are impenetrable. 

In cold countries, whether occasioned by distance from the equa« 
tor, or elevation by means of mountains and table lands, we iind the 
pine, fir, and cedar, and 6ther resinous plants, which furnish man 
with light and fuel during the dreary season of winter. The leaves 
of these trees are mostly filiform, or long and narrow, thus fitted 
for ffeverberating the heat like the hair of animals, and for resisting 
the impetuosity of winds which often prevail in those regions. 

In warm countries, trees present, in their foliage, a resource from 
the scorching ray^ of the sun ; their leaves serving as fans and um- 
brellas. The leaf of the banana being broad and long, like an 
apron, it has acquired the name of Adam's fig-leaf. The leaves oi 
the cocoartree are said to be from twelve to fifteen feet long and \ 
from seven to eight broad. A traveller remarks, that one leaf of the j 
talipot-tree is capable of covering from fifteen to twenty persons. 
The soldiers^ he says, use it for a covering to their tents. He ob- 
serves, that it seems an inestimable blessing of Providence, in a ^ 
countiy burnt up by the sun, and inundated by rains for six months 
of the year. In our climate, during the warm season, Providence 
bestows upon us a variety of juicy and acid fruits, cherries, peaches, 
plums, melons, and berries ; nuts and many firuits are fitted for pres- 
ervation during the winter, so that we are never destitute of some 
of these bounties. 

A remarkable instance of the care of Providence in providing 
for the wants of man, appears in what is related of a plant* found 
amidst the burning deserts of Africa 5 the leaf of which is said to be 
in the form of a pitcher, and to possess the property of secreting 
moisture to such a degree as to form a quantity of water sufficient 
for a draught to a thirsty person ; the end of the leaf is folded over 
the throat, as if to prevent the evaporation of the fluid. Various 
other plants, in hot regions, furnish refreshing draughts, or cooling 
fruits, for the thirsty traveller. 

These remarks might be pursued to an extent as great as the 
vastness of the vegetable kingdom, and the wants of man ; we have 
merely ^anced at the subject of the adaptation of plants to the wants 
of animal life, hoping that these few suggestions may lead you to 
trace, from your own observation of the works of nature, the opera- 
tions of that great designing Mind, which rules and -governs all witb 
infinite wisdom and benevolence. 

The earth, then, we find to be covered with a multitude of species 
of plants, difiering not more by their external forms than by their 
internal structure, and each endowed with peculiar habits and 
instincts. 

. Some species seem adapted to the mountains, some to the valleys, 
and others to the plains ; some require an argillaceous or clayep 
soil, others a caUaretms soil or one impregnated with lime, others a 
quartzose or sandy soil, and some will only grow where the earth 
contains soda or marine salts. Many plants wiU grow only in 
water ; we find here such as are peculiar to the marsh, the lake, th& 
river, and the sea. Many plante require a very elevated tempera- 

^ • Probably the Nepenthes distillatoria. 

Trees— Trees of e©]d coun trie*— Trees of warm countrie*— Fruite of our climate— 
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ivc 
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C«re, some will grow only in mild and temperate climates, and otli« 

ers only in the midst of frost and snows« 

Thus every country where man is to be found, has its vegetation. 
Some species, with respect to localities^ are confined to narrow limits. 
A species of Origanum (the Tourne/ortii) was discovered by Tour- 
nefor^ in 1700, upon one single roclc in the little island of Amorgos, 
in the Greek Archipelaeo ; eighty years afterward, the plant was 
found in the same islana, and upon the same rock, and has never 
been discovered in any other situation. Some plants confine them- 
selves within certain longitudes, scarcely varying to the right or 
left The Menziesia pallifolia^ a species of heath, confined between 
ten and fifteen decrees of west longitude, is found in Portugal, Spain, 
and Ireland. Latitude and elevation, by reason of mountains and 
teble lands, produce a greater variety in the appearance of vegeta- 
"*>n than almost any other causes. 
Few plants are found to endure extreme cold. Botanists former- 
estimated, that at Spitsbergen, in north latitude about SO"", there 
We but about 30 species of plants,* in Lapland, in 70\ 539 species; 
Madagascar, at me tropic of Capricorn, 5000 ; and at the equator 
uch greater number. These estimates fall very far short of the 
BBmber of species now known, but they may give some idea of the 
diflference in the vegetation of cold and warm climates. 

Geographical situation of Planta. 

Every country exhibits a botanical character peculiar to itself. 
Linnaeus, in his bold and graphic language, said,t ^ A practical bo- 
tanist can usually at the first glance distinguish the plants of Africa, 
Asia, America, and the Alps ; but it is not easy to tell how he is able 
to do this. There is a certain character of sullenness, gloom, and ob- 
scurity in the plants of Africa ; something lo^ and elevated in those 
af Asia, sweet and smiling in those of America; while those of the 
Alps seem rigid and stinted." 

In investigating the geographical situation of the vegetable king 

dom, we see the power ml effects of light and heat Feeble in the po- 

*ar regions, vegetation acquires strength as we approach towards 

he equator, where the light of the sun is vivid, and its heat perma- 

ent and intense. 

The centre of the frigid zone is entirely destitute of vegetation. 
'After passing the arctic circle, we find on the borders of the temper- 
ate zone a few species of plants, chiefly lichens, niosses, and ferns, 
also a few shrubs and berries. In the heat of a polar summer, tlie 
growth of plants is rapid ; Lapland is the only country within this 
zone where any kind of grain can be raised. 

The productions of the temperate zone gradually alter in character 
as we approach the tropics. Humboldt has divided the temperate 
zone, with respect to productions, into three regions ; the cold, the 
temperate, and warm regions. In the cold region, grain may be 
raised to advantage, and berries grow in abundance. In the tem- 
perate region, the wine, grape, grain, and fruits of many kinds, are 
cultivateain their greatest perfection. The warm region produces 
olives, Jigs, oranges, and lemons. 

* That is, ezclusivelDf the CryptoganiouB plants. 

t " Primo ininitu distinguit sspius exercitatus botanicus plantas Afhcee, Asiee, Amer 
ica, Alpmmque, sed non facile dicerit ipse ex qua nota. Nescis quae facies torya, sic 
ca, obscuris Afris : quae superba, exaltata Asiaticis ; quae laeta, glabra Americanis ; 
quae coarctata, indura Alpinis." 

Some plants have a confined locality— Few endure extreme cold— Every country 
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The variety of plants in the torrid zone is very great Trees are 
more numerous, in proportion to other plants, than in the temperate 
zones ; the same tribes which are there slender and humble plants, 
here spread into lofty trees, many of which are adorned with large 
and beautiful flowers. The richest fruits and spices, and the most 
valuable medicinal plants, are found here. In ascending the moun- 
tains of the torrid zone, as the temperature varies, each section has 
its own distinct plants ; and we find in succession the production of 
every region from the equator to the poles. 

As the mountains of the torrid zone afford every variety of cli- 
mate between their base and their summit, so they are capable of 
producing all the vegetables of every climate ; but, as latitude in- 
creases, temperature diminishes, so, generally speaking, the produc- 
tions, as we proceed from the tropic northward or southward, cor- 
respond with the elevation at which the same plants will grow upon 
a mountain within the tropics. Every plant requires, other circum- 
stknces being the same, the same mean annual temperature;* for 
example: the plantain-tree and sugar-cane require a mean annual 
heat of from 82 to 83 degrees ; but 70 degrees of mean annual heat • 
is not found beyond the 27th degree of latitude ; consequently, the 
plantain and su^ar-cane will not ripen in the open air in a higher 
latitude ; and this Baron Humboldt has found to correspond with 
the height of 3000 feet under the equator. Cotton will not flourish 
without 68 decrees of heat, which is not found beyond 34 degrees of 
latitude, which corresponds with about 3600 feet of elevation at the 
equator. The same reasoning applies to all other plants, with the 
exceptions arising from warm valleys, moisture of air, and richness 
of soil. 

Feat above the Icral of tk* aaa. 

The highest spot on which man ever trod 19,400. 

The highest limit of the lichen plant 18^225. 

The lowest limit of perpetual snow under the equator 16|73a 

The highest limit of pines under the equator 12,801. 

The highest limit of trees under the equator 11,126. 

The highest limit of oaks under the equator 10,600. 

The highest limit of the Peruvian bark-tree 9,500. 

The lowest h'mit of pines under the equator • 6,686. 

The highest limit of palms and bananas 3,280 



LECTURE XLI. 

PLANTS AS AFFECTED BY CULTIVATION — CHANGE OF THE ORGANS — DISEASES — 
ECONOMICAL USES. 

We have before remarked upon the permanence of species, and 
that though they may in some respects be varied by cultivation, yet 
their distinctive characters will not be whoUy lost The differences 
which exist in species are expressed by the terms races, varietiesy 
and variations. 

Races are those differences in a species which are of a striking kind, 
and continued from the parent to its offspring, by bein^ propagated 
by the seed. They are produced by strewing pollen of one species 
♦ For explanation of mean annual t emperature, see note, page 149. 

Torrid zone— Production of every region found in ascending mountains of the tor 
rid zone— Elevation produces similar enects on vegetation, aa distance from the eQUa> 
\a*- -Permanence of species— Races. 
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apon the pistils of another ; the seed thus formed will produce a 
plant resembling both. 

Varieties are a less important distinction than races ; they are Hot 
continued by means of the seed, but produced by grafting or contin- 
uation of the plant under some new circumstances. 

Variations denote the slightest kinds of difference ; they are occa- 
sioned by peculiarities of climate, soil, moisture, dryness, Ac. 

. Degeneration or change of the Organs of Plants. 

The organs of plants, owing to peculiar causes, often experience 
a metaimorpiiosis, and instead of their usual appearance exhibit 
anomalies, or vegetable deformities. 

We here use the term deformity, as signifying any variation from 
the ordinary course of nature. The causes which produce ^e^e 
changes are, 

1st The adhesion of parts usually separate ; thus we often see 
flowers, leaves, and fruits united, and appearing double. 

Some writers, among whom is the celebrated French botanist 
De Candoile, assert, that a single petal which forms the corolla of 
many floweri, as the stramonium or the blue-bell, is in reality com- 
posed of several petals which become soldered, or cohere together 
Before the flower expands. The same writers consider a mono- 
eepalous calyx to be com^sed of several little leaves thus united 
before their development. 

2d. Changes are occasioned by a want of sufficient vigour in the 
plant to bring all fft^ts to maturity. Some of the seeds thus often 
fail for the want o^ourishment ; many plants which in one flower 
produce several seeds, often ripen no more than one. The horse- 
4?hestnut has six seeds, but seldom matures more than two ; in the 
blossom of the oak where six seeds are produced, but one acorn is 
perfected. 

3d. In some cases organs appear from certain changes to be inca- 
pable of performing their original offices, and thus exhibit deformi- 
ties; as where a bud, which, for want of sufficient nourishment, or 
some other cause, does not develop itself into a leaf, but forms a 
permanent protuberance or swelling upon the stem. The prickly 
pear exhibits a thick and expanded stem, which is formed of leaves 
imperfectly developed. 

4th. The stamens and pistils, through excess of nourishment, swell 
and become petals ; all double flowers are formed in this manner. 
The poppy in its natural state has many stamens, and but four pe- 
tals ; but you often see double poppies, with scarcely the vestige ot 
a stamen left ; tiie same change may be observed in the rose, which 
naturally has but five petals and many stamens and pistils, but in a 
"very full double rose, scarcely any appearance of either stamen or 
pistil is to be seen. The stamens, more frequently than the pistils, 
meet with this metamorphosis, as they appear to be more intimately 
connected with the petals. 

5th. The petioles or foot-stalks often change to leaves. This may 
be seen in an Arabian plant. Acacia nilotica, which furnishes the 
gum arable. This tree at first exhibits upon one petiole six or eight 
pair of leaves ; this number every year becomes less, until all the 
leaves disappear; the petiole then retaining all the nourishment 
which before was distributed to th^leaves, flattens and expands, and 
appears in the form of a thick leaf 

VarietieB— Variations— Changes of the organs of plants— Deformities— 1st cause of 
the changes of plants— 2d cause of change7-3d case :n which changes appear— 4tn, 
louble flowers, now caused— 6th, changes in petioles. 
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6th. The peduncles and petioles sometimes change into tendrilcL 
as in the vine ; this plant at first throws out many large leaves ana 
clusters of flowers ; but the food not being sutficient to support such 
a profuse vegetation, the new leaves and clusters of flowers appeal 
smaller; the nourishment becoming still more scanty, at length 
neither flower nor leaf is developed, and the peduncle and petiole 
become tendrils, which, by attaching themselves to some firm bddies, 
serve to sustain the rich fruit which is perfected on the lower part« 
of the branch. 

7th. The last change we shall notice is the transformation of buds 
into thorns. When a plant forms more buds than it can nourish, 
some of them do not develop branches and leaves, but becoming 
hardened by the accumulation of sap. which is insufficient for their 
full perfection, they then exhibit the short, indurated process, called 
a thorn. It is said that wild plants, by rich cultivation, do, in time, 
become divested of their thorns, which change into what they seemeu 
originally destined for, viz., leaves and branches. 

Prickles, such as may be seen upon the rose, gooseberry, and other 
plants, do not change by cultivation, for these are a najiiral appen- 
dage, ori^nating from the bark ; while the thorn may be found con- 
nected with the wood, of which it seems to make a part. *' 

Diseases of Plant^ 

The diseases of plants (for these organized beings are, like ani- 
mals, subject to disease and death) may, in many cases, arise from 
causes within the knowledge of the attentive natiM^st. 

1st We notice constitutional diseases. Of this crWs are the varied 
colours of some leaves, such as the box and holly; 'this is supposed 
to be owing to certain juices which, by changing their elementSfi.# 
vary the colour of the leaf. 

2d. Plants become diseased by being subjected to too great or too 
scanty a supply of food, as light, heat, water, air, and soil. Excess of ' 
ligJU causes an escape of oxygen, and a too rapid deposite of car- 
bon ; the sap, incapable of sustaining so great a degree of action, 
becomes exhausted, the plant withers, and the leaves fall off". In this 
situation the food* should be either increased by watering, or the 
vegetation retarded, by diminishing the light Excess of heat ab- 
sorbs the. juices of the plant; deficiency of heat produces dropsy, 
and the plant losing its leaves, ultimately decomposes. More water 
is evaporated by a plant than is retained for its nourishment ; there- 
fore the absorption by the roots should be in proportion to the evap- 
oration by the leaves. 

3d. External injuries often affect the health of plants. Bains in- 
jure the wood by penetrating through apertures in the bark; the^ 
bark itself seems from its nature better fitted to bear the action of 
the weather. Winds, when violent, are mechanically destructive to 
vcigetables; when moderate, the agitation which they produce ia 
thought to be advantageous, by favouring the descent of the cambi- 
um, and promoting a more free circulation of the other juices. 

Smoke is injurious to plants, it being composed of particles which, 
though invisible to our sight, are yet too gross to be absorbed by the , 
minute pores of the leaves ; it serves, therefore, to obstruct these ' 

* This constitutes a department of Botafty called pathology ; a term derived from 
two Greek words , pathos, disease, and logos, account of. 

6th, peduncles and petioles become vines— 7th, budp, how transformed— Prickles— 
Diseasesof plants— 1st, Constitutional— 2d, Light and heai~3d. External injuries- 
Uams— Wind— Smoke. 
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pores, and prevent their exhaling the oxygen gas which is necessary 
lor the decomposition of the carbonic acid and the consequent de- 
position of carbon. 
V 4th. Plaints sustain injuries from animals^ which produce diseases. 
Visects in j;f$irticular make their way into the bark and external coats 
^ the pl^t and deposite their eggs; these eggs when hatched pro- 
diipe laiyfe, which, by their peculiar juices, often rot the wood. 
These insects are called cynips. One kind produces the hard pro- 
^berances dn irees of different kinds, which are called gall-nuts, or 
\|^t-galls ; otl^yp, which are sofler and more spongy, are called apple- 
l^aJJs or berr^ills. AiMther kind of insect, caied cochineal, at- 
'i^i^aches itself |^ fie bark^bf trees, and preys upon the juices. One 
spe^s oil the ^cH^eal is of a^irilhant scarlet colour and much 
— lued for its use in fy ing i this species feeds on the Cactus cochiniU 
It, a Mexican pltint. 

5th. Disi-iiscsi are produced bi|pfahts preying upon each other, either 
y fasleHiiiLr th^nisHv^^s upon fceir surfaces, or by so near a location 
s tf> dcprivf 1 itht rs u[ their necessary food. Parasites fasten them- 
jvea upofk til- <!ul-ires of other plants; they are distinguished into 
t^vokind ' and true 'parasites ; the former adhere to the 

plant witi:>: I [iir on its juices, as mo^s and lichens. These 

d^^rive their ncnn iNlinnnit from ^he atmosphere; but they injure 
t! c trrr^ by Iiurf'ji.HnL: insectfi, an^^i^dliEg moisture which oflen 
] viu on wy«Mfcv*ftK)w. The mistletoe is a 

t; 't. !>]( r^Rg th«||^ of trees, plants itself in 

t[i^^ albmnuiii, >rbs lorffl from it, in the same manner as if it 

^ wrip fixe<l in TIjc Pl]^ospora is a very curious parasite 

m vv]]kIi IB s lound up^ the leaves of shrubs, but more fre- 

•^ qui?ritl5'' 11; ! J ranches and leaves of trees. Mushrooms are of 

% t h e c 1 a rf 3 y J ut ist' I >af a jj i te s . Smut is a black fungus, whic h fastens itsel f 
• -^upoa tlie ef\r?^ of oats and other grain. The rot is a flings ex- 
* trei^oence which preys upon the seed ; if seeds which have tnis dis- 
ease faistenfd ui>on them are sovjn, the rot will be propagated amp. 
Er^at is a tUaeasc mostly confined? to rye. Bust is chiefly confirrcd 
to the grasses ; both are of the fimgi family. 

6th. Diseases resultinsr ft-om age. Plants differ from animals in 
one impoitant circumsiaiice ; the latter develop their organs at 
oticB^ these organs in process of time become indurated and ob 
BtrnctnL until "they at length decay from old age. Pliants, on the 
" >ritr;ii V. renew themselves every year ; that is, they form new ves- 
ti ^ s onvey tiie j uices, new leaves to elaborate them, and new buds 
1 h J see flowers and frnit^. Plants do not, then, like animals, seem 
"LtiiLcd to die with old age ; or there does not seem to be in peren- 
_. i! plants any prescribed term of existence. The producing of 
Iruk appears to exhaust the %ital energy of the plant, m annuals in 
ojve year, in biennials in two, in perennials in a longer or shorter 
* posjid, according to their natural constitution, and the quantity of 
f fi*im which they produce. Apple-trees, which bear heavy loads of 
4 frtit, are very short-lived in comparison with the oak, which per- 
^ fects from each flower but one of^ six seeds, and this fruit is but a 
jmiall acorn. 

*^ There are some trees now known to exist, which are supposed to 
be of great age ; in the Island of Teneriffe is the Dracjina draco, 

appears^ to have some 
'is send. 




which, according to many circumstances, appears to ha^ 
thousand years of age. In England, at Blenheim Park, it 
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may be seen trunks of trees which shaded the bower of fair Rosa 
mond, and which it is supposed are not less than a thousand years old. 
At Hartford, in Connecticut, is the Charter-oak. which was a hol- 
low tree in the days of James IL, nearly two hundred '" 
the hollow of this tree was concealed the charter of 
the King of England, through his agents, attempted 
colonists of that guarantee of their civil rights. This 
at that period, have been an age4 tree. . j^y 

Economical uses of various Plants. ^ I ■' ^ 

We perceive among the vyrious specie^f %'egetal^ipbeingSjSorai p^ 
which seem destined only to beaufijy amd^licen t^ |arth ^ otlicrs, k' 
with little or no beauty, are valuable only for UmritfilUif ; and in i- 
some instances we find utility aftoTDcauty unlkuT ; los* -. lili^'Sj tulips 
carnations, and moEjt of the green-house and gfiriicn p Lints, belong 
to the first-men tionf^d class. Tree^ are not only beautiful, but many 
of them are highly useful, affording fu^l shelter, and shadoj nuts^ ber* 
ries, and other fruits j tlieir bark is used in tunnin/j;, fov medicjnt^ 
and spices; and their sap and secretions furnir^ti >uii;u and VEuioua 
medicinal extracts. 

Trees, with respect tafheir wood, may be^divided^ 1st, into such 
as have hard wood, as tne oak, elm, appki, &c*; 2d, s\idh as have soft 
wood, as the poplar and witLow ; 3dj sucli as havf' resinous wood. 
as the pine and fir ; Itli. ^uch as are cvergieonSj but notresinoua^a^^^ 
the evergreen oak o f U i r s . i u th i > f ' Euro pe . ^^ 

Hard wood is consider.' J best fijr fuel i ns it cWfcj^tbe greatest 
quantity of carbon, it causes a moi'c intense ana^fcHaMent bent ; 
resinous wood contain in g more hydrogen, burns ^^^ more bril- 
liant flame. ^k^ 

The fermented juice of the grape produces wine, ^ailtof differ- 
ent kinds produce gin, whiskey, &c. Apples, by meir fcrmpntation, , 
Eroduce cider; this liquor, concentrated by distination, produces 
randy and alcohol. The vineyards of Italy and Francej and of \ 
some of the Atlantic islands^ are th*e most celebrated for their wine. 
In America, the vine does not flourish in the same luxuriance as 
upon the eastern continent N 

Grasses are the palms of cold climates ; they are of the e!a;!S3 of I 
monocotyledons, and have endogenous stems. Some are perennial, ' 
some annual; the meadow grasses are of the former kmd. Tlie 
grains, Indian corn, and rice, are annual There are coriain grar^ " 
which are called artificial, because they do not spring up with^ 
cultivation ; of this kind is clover. Gramineous plants, althoui 
very important, as furnishing from their leaves tbod for cattle, a^ 
yet more especially useful for their seeds, which furnish food for maw^ 

Some plants furnish oils, which are of important uses in variou3||fc 
ways. Of the fixed and volatile oils we have already spoken. The 
fixed oils are extracted from plants called oleaginous ; they m^be 
considered under three heads : 1st olive-oil, produced from the oj^e 4 
in warm countries ; 2d, nut-oil, of^ temperate climates, as obtai£d 1 
from walnuts, &c. ; 3d, oil obtained from the seed of oleaginous, or 
oily plants, as the flax. 

Tuberous roots, as the turnip, potato, carrot, beet, parsnip, &c., flui^ 
nish important articles of food. 

Asparagus, when jroung, is esteemed a luxury ; the rhubarb plant 
is used in making pies ; celery, onions, and even garlic, are esteem- 

Charter-oak— Plants which are chiefly valuable for beauty— For utility—Division of * 
trees with respeci to wood— Liquors produced from plauts—Grasses— OleaKiuoua 
ylauts—Tubcrous roots— Asparagus, &c. 
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ed valuable for food and seasoning. Many of the labiate plants, as 
thyme, sage, &c., are used in cookery. The Cruciform family af- 
ford the cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, &c. ; the Leguminous family, 
beaifis, PQjts, <&c. 
ThejJBcurbitaceae furnish us with melons, squashes, and cucum- 
rs JKabelliferous plants, with the aromatics, caraway, coriander, 
t-., wRdi are useful in medicine and confectionarjr. 
The poft^ts chiefly used in domestic economy differ in different 
climates \uld countries; some, as many kinds of grain and grasses, 
~^e in comn^n use in a^ 'countries ; while others, as the bread-fruit 
id plantaifl^ ,^re onljPased in the few countries which produce 
them. The bread-corn of the temperate climates, is chiefly wheat. 
rici\ niidmaae ■ rice is h yubstitute for these in warm countries, ana 
barlry in cold countries, 

Tht' esctUeiH roots of the old world, are chiefly the yam, carrot, 
and turnip; of the new, the pptato. 






Tto ;Ki/-A«r6f, such as th re abb age, sea-kale, and others of the cru- 
oifoim family s are Ltsedin temperate climates ; in hot climates they 
are little tBed. LefT[jnies furnish an important article of food in most 
parts of the old wtjrid, and in North Am^^a. 
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insTORir OP BOTANT, raoii Tag creation op the world, to the revival op 

LETTERS Of THE REIGN OF CHARLEMAGNE, A. D. 770. 

Wn now propose to give i* brief sketch of the progress of botani- 
cal kfiowli^jge; find aa this is closely connected with other branches 
of nature l1 science, a iiii^tory of the advancement of the one will ne- 
cessarily be, in some degree* a record of the march of the others. 
Natural Phitesa[)hyj ChetniKtiy, and Botany, were all nursed in the 
same cradlej and thus tri ew and gained strength side by side ; 
though Eiotfiny (at first rude and imperfect) may be considered the 
elder sister. 

" fter ^coming familiar with a science, the mind naturally seeks 
information respecting its origin, and the progress by which it 
vanqed from the first rude conceptions which might have been 
rme^, to its gradual development and comparative perfection, 
he history of tne progress of a science makes a part of the science^ 
tself ; we are interested in the various efibrts of philosophers, their 
expt^rience and observations, and the trains of reasoning by which 
they arrived at those conclusions which constitute the basis of the 
science. 
In Botany, as in the other sciences, physical wants were the first 
^ides ; man at first sought to find in vegetables, food, then remedies 
r diseases, and lastly, amusement and instruction. 
# ^ The first account of plants may be traced to the history of the cre- 
ation by Moses. It was on the third day of this great work that 
flWwGod said. " Let the earth bring forth ^ass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, wJiose seed is in itself, 
upon the earth : and it was so ; and the earth brought forth grass, 
and the herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 

«^ Melons— Umbelliferous plants— Bread-corn— Pot-herba— Legumes— History of bo- 
r taiiical science- 'Why do we wish to learn the progress of science! -First account o/ 
plants traced to the history of the creation. 
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whose seed was m itself, afler bis kind; and God saw thai it-VHu 
goodP After this, it is recorded that God gave to Adam every Iierb 
and every tree hearing fj-uit ; the latter was for him exclusively, but 
to tlie beasts of the earth, and the fowls of the air, and to every thing 
wherein there is life, he also gave the green herb for meat.*^ 

It is recorded that Adam gave names to all the beasts of , 

and the fowls of the air; and Milton imagines, that to Eve ^afs as^ 
signed the pleasant task of giving names to flowers, and ninroenag' 
the tribes of plants. When our first parents, as a punishment for 



irery thing Z' 

Ffflbfeld,/ 
e ihts as-/ 
linroenag' 

r X , r Ament for 

their disobedience, are about to leave their delightful ^Len, Eve, in ^f 
the language of the poet, with bitter regret, Aclaims: ^^ V? 



" Must I thus leave thee. Paradise 1 

♦ * * * * , Oh flowers ^«^ 
That never will in other climate grow, i ^'' 

♦ * which I bred up with r^nckr hand, 
From the first opening bud, •nd^ 
Who now shall rear ye tatlie f^ 
Yaurtnbes?" 



ate grow, i »* —- . 

with r^nckr hand, '*- m 

r, afford us the oniy vestige.s <:>f ^*^ 



The Bible, and the poems of Homer, afford us the oniy vestige.s <:>f 
the botanical knowledge of the earliest a^res of f lie %V()r]cL Great ad- .. 
vantages were afforded ^the Jews for obtaining a knowledge of 'jt 
plants, in their long wanWrin^s over the face of the earth, hSfore |F 
they settied in Judea. Wftm^ possession of thir= fertile coiimr , , ^ 
they extended their inter c#flfeMJi|jr fore i^ni nations ■ the vessels ot 
Solomon frequented the shlrey(Hrre«iftecrSea, tbe Persian Gulf, and 
the East Indian islands. In lip Book^^P King k if is said, " God s^ave 
Solomon wisdom and under stanoiiiig al>o ve ali fiie children oi* tlie 
East country, and all the wisdom oPfegypt, for he wa:^ wiser th;tn 
all men. He spake proverbs and songs ;' iie aJsuj^ake of trcts^ IVoiu 
the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hf^gi^^ Ihatapringeth 
out of the wall ; and people from all countries ciuu©^ hear his wis- 
dom." ^ 

The Magi, or " wise men of the East," cultivated theSsciences to a * 
great extent; but they kept their discoveries in mysteiLouis conceal- 
ment, in order the better to tyrannize over the minds oFAe pUpe, "^ 
Their researches were in a great measure lost to the wor|^ Greece, , 
however, received from Asia and Egypt the first elements^fkno'frl- 
edge. \. 

The philosophers of Greece, too eager to learn nature at on# - 
glance, were not satisfied with the slow process of observation ancB^ 
experiment, and to ascend from particular facts to general princi-i \ 
^ples ; but they believed themselves able, by the force of theilr owir -f^:^ 
genius, to build up systems which would explain all phenomena ; ^jt^ 
supposing that man had in his mind preconceived ideas of what C^ 
nature ought to be. This error in the philosophy of the ancients ^^' 
for a lon^ time obstructed the progress of all science ; and it was ^f 
not until laying aside this false notion, and admitting that the only 7 
sure method of learning nature is to study her works, that the la- I 
hours of philosophers began to be followed by important discoveries ' 

The greater part of the ancient Greek philosophers asserted, thai. ^ 
plants were organized like animals, that they possessed sensible and 
rational souls capable of desires and fears, pleasure and pain. Py- ^ 
thagoras of Samos, who travelled in Egypt, and was there instruct- ^ 
ed by the priests of the goddess Isis, is said by Pliny to have been 

Milton imaginea that Eve gave names to the plants, and numbered their tribe*— 
What is known of the progress of botany during the earliest age«« of the world—Solo- «. 

nion is diiid to have spoken of trees and other plants—The Magi— Philosopherti tA ^^ 

Oicece- Pythagoras. ^| 
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tlte first of the Greek writers who composed a treatise on the proper* 
ties of plants. A disciple of his, Empedocles, seemed to h^ve somA 
correct ideas of vegetable physiology. He called the seeds the eggg 
of plants ; the roots, th^ heads and mouths ; and considered tSat 
the two sexes were combined in the same individual. 

Several men of the name of Hippocrates wrote upon the medici- 
nal properties of plants ; but their descriptions, being destitute of 
system, are vague, and cannot be applied to plants with any degi'ee 
of certainty. 

Aristotle, perceiving that the course taken by preceding philoso- 
phers had not conducted them to the true knowledge of things, 
partially renounced their false ideas, and rested more upon obser- 
vation and experience. * In his researches, he was favoured by Al- 
exander, of whom he had been the preceptor. That conqueror, in 
the midst of pride, and the fury of passion, still possessed the love 
of true glory, and a desire that his conques^ might serve to promote 
the improvement of the human Jhind ; he allowed to Aristotle, in the 
prosecution of his scientific inquiries, every facility that wealth and 
power could bestow. 

Aristotle believed, that in nature tliere was a regular progress 
from inorganized matter upwards to man, and from man upwards 
to the Deity ; that beings were connected together by certain affini- 
ties, composing an immense chain, of which the links were all con- 
nected. But, 

" Lives ifae man whose universal eye 
Has swept at once the unbounded scheme of things? 

Has any seen 
The mighty chain of beings, lessening down 
• From infinite perfection, to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss?" 

This idea of a regular chain of beings, presenting itself with such 
grandeur and simplicity, has had many admirers ; but facts do not 
seem to correspond with this theory. In the vegetable kingdom we 
should find it impossible to trace a regular gradation from the oak 
to a moss (if we were to make these the extremes of the chain of 
vegetable substances,) and say exactly in what part of the scale each 
family of plants should be placed ; it would rather seem, in many 
cases, as it the links of the chain had been broken or disunited. 

Aristotle considered plants as intermediate between inorganized 
matter and animals. Plants, he said, are not distinguished from an- 
imals in being destitute of the seat of life, the heart; because of this 
the reptiles and inferior orders of animals are also destitute ; but 
plants have no consciousness of themselves, or organs of sense to 
know what is out of themselves ; animals possess these faculties ; 
Ml^refore, Aristotle says, they are different. We think it would have 
been difficult for him to have discovered any evidence of conscious- 
ness in the sponge, or any marks by which it might appear that thia. 
nnimal substance (for such it is thought to be) has the knowledge of 
any thing external to itself However great may be the veneration 
entertained for the opinions of Aristotle, we believe his distinction 
between plants and animals will at this time find no supporters. 
This philosopher published his works on natural history about 384 
years before Christ 

Theophrastus, the friend and pupil of Aristotle, published a great 
number of learned works ; among others " A History of Plants," and 
"The Causes of Vegetation." He treated separately of aquatic 

Kmpedocles— Hippocrates— Aristotle— Various opinions of Aristotle— Theophrastur . 
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plants, of para^te», of culinary herbs, and of flowering plants ; he 
remarked upon the uses of each plant, the place where it grew, and 
whether it was woody or herbaceous. He had no idea of genera 
or species ; his names were merely local, arid his descriptions gen- 
erally indefinite. His views upon the physiology of plants^ were 
superior to his descriptions of them ; he remarked upon their differ- 
ent external organs ; distinguished the seed lobes (Cotyledons) from 
the leaves ; gave just ideas upon their functions, and upon the offi- 
ces of the root. He explained their anatomy as well as possible 
without the assistance of the microscope, which (as the science oi 
optics was then unknown) had not been invented. Theophrastus 
seemed too much inclined to compare the structure of vegetables to 
that of animals ; imagining that he found in'plants, bones, veins, and 
arteries. A shrub which grows in the Antilles is named Theophras- 
ta, in honour of this ancient botanist 

Dioscorides, a physician of Greek extraction, about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, travelled over Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Italy, in order to observe the plants of those countries; his 
works were written in Greek ; he divided plants into four classes, 
viz.: 1st, aromatic^ 2d, vinousj 3d, medicinal, and 4th, alimentary , 
or nutritious. The labours of this botanist were of little value in 
after times, on account of want of method in his descriptions. He 
gave the names and properties of 600 plants ; but having no idea 
of species or genera, his work was but a chaos of facts, which were 
so imperfectly expressed, as to render it impossible to apply them 
to use. 

The elder Pliny, who lived in the reign of Nero, treated of the his- 
tory of plants, but he neglected nature, and derived his sconce 
from the works of his predecessors.- False systems of philosopihy 
seemed to fetter the noblest minds, and prevent their pursuing ^oS^ 
methods of investigation which would have led to a true knowleilge 
of nature. The genius of Pliny was vast and active ; he olmse- 
crated to scientific researches and literary works, the leisure wMch 
public duties left him. His " History of the World," which wa«- a 
compilation of all the knowledge of the ancients, upon the subject 
of natural history, the onlv one of his writings which has escaped 
the ravages of time and barbarians, is but a small portion of his 
labours. He is considered faulty in recording both truth and error, 
often transmitting them without observation or criticism, and some- 
times favouring absurd traditions ; but his work is justly admired 
for the greatness of its plan, which embraced the whole of nature, 
for the elegance of its style, and for the wonderful art with which the 
highest considerations of practical philosophy are associated with 
natural history. In the year 79 after Christ, Pliny fell a sacrifice 
to his desire of knowledge^ in an eruption of Moimt Vesuvius ; 
wishing to contemplate as near as possible so sublime a spectacle, 
he perished, suffocated by the sulphureous exhalations. 

Galen, in the second century, wrote upon the medicinal qualities of 
plants, but gave no descriptions. The love of the sciences seemed, 
m the prosperous days of Rome, to be extinguished ; " Mistress of 
the world," corrupted by victories, and by tyrants, she had aban- 
don jd herself to luxury. The false philosophy oi the vanquished 
Gr.*eks reigned in the schools of victorious Rome, chasing away 
every trace of true knowledge. Religious fanaticism had also its 

Dioscorides— Pliny— Galen— Condition of science in the most prosperous dsvs of 
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Influence ; pretended Christians, as well as Pagans, destroyed libra* 
ries and the monuments of literature, sacred and profane. 

At this time the barbarians of the north and west precipitated 
themselves upon a country weakened by eflferainate habits. Italy, 
ravaged by the Huns and Vandals, became successively the prey 
of the Heruli, of the Groths and Lombards. These people, nursed 
in war, abhorred the sciences and arts, and believing they enervated 
courage, allowed not their children to cultivate them. 

The Latin ceased to be the common language, and a corrupt 
mixture of barbarous languages took its place. The population was 
greatly diminished ; the country, formerly fertile and cultivated, be- 
came overgrown with forests, and inhabited bv wild beasts. 

In this dark period. Botany shared the fate of other sciences. The 
monks, strangers to the first elements of literature, and yet passing 
for the lights of • their age, spoke in a barbarous language of the 
plants of Theophrastus and Pliny, commented upon writings they 
were incapable of comprehending, and mingled with their errors re- 
specting facts, the most shameful superstitions 



LECTURE XLIII. 

HISTORT OP BOTANY, PROM THE EIGHTH CENTURY TO THE DISCOVERY OF 

AMERICA. 

The state of science was thus gloomy in the empire of the West, 
whea Charlemagne, a monarch endowed with a genius for learning 
and civilization, vainly endeavoured to relight the torch of human 
knowledge in this t>arbarous age. The renown of Charlemagne ex- 
ten^d to Asia ; he entered into a correspondence with the famous 
Cain of the Saracens, Haroun Alraschid, a man who greatly con- 
tributed towards polishing and enlightening the Arabians ; and who 
preferred the friendship of the king of France to that of all the 
princes of Europe, because none, luce Charlemagne, possessed a 
desire for intellectual greatness. After the death of Charlemagne, 
which took place in the year 814, Europe became involved in still 
greater mental darkness than before. 

When the Western empire, weakened by luxury and effeminacy, 
had fallen an easy prey into the hands of barbarians, the empire of 
the East, though feeble, yet preserved the precious deposites of an- 
cient literature ; but the greater part of the learned, occupied with 
the subtleties of scholastic theology, made no effort to enlarge the 
boundaries of natural science. Religious intolerance drove from 
the empire many enlightened men, wTio, banished by the emperor 
Theodosius, carried among the Arabs the taste for Greek and Latin 
literature, and founded schools upon the shores of the Euphrates, 
where they taught rhetoric, languages, and medicine. 

The Arabs, fond of mysteries, and led by their genius and ardent 
Imaginations to the cultivation of poetry and works of fiction, 
seemed to have little taste for sciences which required assiduous ap- 

Slication and patient investigftion. Urged on by fanaticism, under 
[ahomet they were the conquerors and scourges of the civilized 
world, Alexandria experienced their ruthless violence. This city, 

Barbarians ravage Italy-- Language corrupted— Botany shared _the fate of other 
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by turns tlie asylum and tomb of letters, had witnessed under tite 
first of the Cesars the destruction of the library collected by the 
t^tolemies ; under Aurelian, that founded by Augustus ; under The- 
odosius, that which Antony had given to Cleopatra; and for the 
fourth time in possession of an immense collection of books, ac- 
quired through her love for philosophy, this city saw her magnifi- 
cent library reduced to ashes by the victorious Saracens. 

This barbarous but noble race at lenjsth became imbued with the 
iDve of science; a succession of califs, (among whom was Ha- 
roun Alraschid, already spoken of as the friend of Charlemagne,) by 
their devotion to learning, rendered Bagdad the most enlightened 
city of the earth. Their learned men began to construct maps of 
conquered countries, and to describe objects of natural history; 
distant voyages extended and multiplied their commercial relations ; 
and mathematics, medicine, and natural history, were cultivated 
with ardour. 

When the Arabs had conquered Spain, they carried thither letters 
and arts, and their schoo'' became celebrated throughout the world. 
Jn the 11th century the French, Italians, Germans, and English, 
■ went to them to learn the elements of science. The Arabians pre- 
served their superiority m the sciences at least, if not in literature, 
until towards the close of the 15th century. But when this people, 
divested gradually of their European conquests^ were at last driven 
from Spain into Africa, they seemed, as if by mstinct, to replunge 
into the savage ignorance from whence they had been drawn by the 
eftbrts of a few great minds. 

The Arabs had considered plants more as physicians and agricul- 
turists, than as botanists ; but although their descriptions of plants 
were imperfect, their labours were not useless to botanical science. 
They discovered many plants of Persia, India, and China, which 
were unknown to the ancients. They, however, fell into the error 
of dwelling more upon the works of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Wos- 
corides, and Pliny, than of observing nature; almost believing that 
nature herself must be wrong, when she deviated from those cele- 
brated philosophers. 

The Crusades^ commencing at the close of the 11th century, and 
continuing until towards the middle of the 13th, prove the barbarity 
of the times ; yet we cannot doubt that these distant and romantic 
expeditions were, in part, suggested by the desire of change and the 
vague wish to see and to know new things, and hastened the awak> 
enmg of the human mind from the sleep of ages. 

The 12th and 13th centuries witnessed in Italy the revival of a 
taste for letters and the fine arts. The commerce of that country 
was flourishing, the people made long voyages by sea, and in the 
accounts which they published, spoke of the vegetable productions 
of the countries they had visited, in such a manner as excited thf^ 
curiosity of the nations of Europe. 

About this period, it is supposed, herbariums, or collections of 
dried plants, began to be preserved. This was an important era in 
Dotanical science; for nature is ever true and incapable of leading 
into error, while descriptions, or even drawings, may often give false 
views of n^itural objects. 

The science of Botany was not enHchedby a single work of any 
merit, from the fall of the Roman empire, a period which marked 

Destruction of the Alexandrian Library— Bagdad famous for leaminff--Scbool8 of 
Arabs in Spain— Remarks upon the Arabian botanistB— The Crusadea-Revival of lit- 
erature — Herbariums made. 
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the decay of literature, until the 15th century. Those, in the dark 
ages, who pretended to any knowledge of plants, only quoted from 
p\e Greek and Roman writers, but they were ignorant even of the 
languages in which their works were written. In the 15th century, 
Italy was governed by wise princes, who were influenced bv a desire 
to promote knowledge among their people. They invited to their 
country learned men from Greece, from whom they might learn the 
ianguasre of Homer and Aristotle. 

At this time tne Turks threatened Constantinople, and that capital 
of the empire of the East at len^^h fell into their hands. The liter- 
ature of Greece now took refuge m Italy; the ancient languages were 
revived, and at this time, translations of ancient writers, with learned 
commentaries^ were given. But these labours, although exercising 
an important mfluence upon literature, were not equally fortunate 
with respect to the progress of natural history. The learned writings 
of antiquity were accurately studied, but, blinded by the brilliancy of 
great names, men of learning looked not upon nature ; they had yet 
to learn, that without examining and comparing real objects, there 
can be no solid foundation in natural history. 

At the period of which we are now speaking, a physician of Ger- 
many published some indifferent descriptions of plants, accompanied 
oy a few engravings. This connexion of drawing and botany, al- 
though the whole was badly executed, was considered as an impor- 
tant improvement in the science. 

While Italy waa thus a second time enriched with the literary trea- 
sures of Greece, Spain and Portugal were becoming enlightened by 
intercourse with foreign nations. The Portuguese extended their 
voyages to the western coasts of Africa and the Cape de Verd isl- 
ands ; the Cape of Good Hope was at length discovered, and Vasco 
de Gama, sailing around it, reached the East Indies. It was at this 
period that Christopher Columbus discovered the New World. 

This event, so important to the old world, is to us who ihhabit this 
pleasant and favoured country, one of deep interest Ages passed 
on after the creation of the world, and America remained, with re- 
gard to the eastern continent, as though she existed not The lofty 
Andes raised their snowy heads to the clouds, the majestic Amazon 
rolled onward to the Atlantic, our lakes spread out their vast ex- 
panse of waters, our Hudson and Connecticut received their tribu- 
tary streams, and bore them to the ocean ; — but to what people were 
these grandeurs presented, and what were the changes in the moral 
world, while nature thus moved on in her unchanging course ? — His- 
tory is silent ! But while in the old world empires had been rising, 
continuing for centuries stationary, and then decaying, succeeded, 
and succeeded by others pursuing the same track; were no moral 
changes goin^ on in the American continent?. Have no mighty na- 
tions ever existed here ; have no arts or letters been cultivated ; was 
the savage Indian for thousands of years sole lord of one half of the 
world ?— And when, and how, did the first inhabitants of this conti- 
nent come from Asia, where man was placed at his creation ? These 
are inquiries which naturally arise, on tracing the historic page 
through so long a period of"^ time, until suddenly this new world 
bursts upon our vision ! But, .though many speculations have from 
time to time appeared, respecting the probable history of America, 
Defore its discovery by Columbus, the subject is still shrouded in 
darkness and obscurity. 

Constantinople taken bv the Turks, and the literature of Greece transferred to Ita- 
!v— New world discovered— What was the history of America before thia period 1 
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LECTURE XLIV. j'L^.J'4u 



BISrORY OF BOTANY FROM THE BEOrNNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO 
THE TIME OF LINNJEUS. 

We have now traced the progress of botSnical knowledge, from 
the earliest periods of the world, to the discovery of America. 
About this time, botanic gardens began to be cultivated ; these af- 
forded new opportunities for investigation, by comprehending the 
vegetables of all countries within such limits as enabled the botanist 
to compare them, and to watch their growth and different stages of 
development 

From the days of Theophrastus until the beginning of the 16th 
century, Botany, instead of becoming more perfect, had been ren- 
dered more obscure. This was not owing to want of attention or 
labour, but to the false rules of philosophy which had so long pre- 
vailed. 

At lengfh the cause of the evil seemed to be discovered. Many 
writers protested against the erroneous opinions of their times ; they 
said, " our blind respect for the ancients is an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the progress of Botany. We expect to find everywhere the 
plants of Theopnrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny ; whereas they did 
not know one hundredth part of the plants which cover the globe. 
The first of them never went out of Greece ; the second left only un- 
connected notes, treating without order upon the isfedicinal qualities 
of plants; and Pliny copied these notes without comment or criti- 
cism. We cannot apply to the plants of Grermany or France, the 
names under which the ancients described those of Italy, Greece, and 
Asia ; before studying the plants of foreign countries, we ought to 
know those of our own. Of what use are disputes aboutthe nature 
and qualities of species, when we are not able to distinguish one from 
another ? The true method of doing this, is to explore the plains, 
valleys, and mountains, to examine and compare the plants of our 
own and foreign countries. Libraries alone are insufficient to make 
botanists." 

These reflections led to a happy revolution, not only in this sci- 
ence, but in all others ; it may be called the era of true philosophy.* 
Yet the principles which were now discovered, were not much ap- 
plied to science until the time of Bacon, Newton, Linnaeus, and 
Locke ; and it remained for the late Dr. Thomas Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, to show that Ihe human mind itself is subject to the same 
general laws of inquiry which now regulate investigations in the 
physical sciences. 

. Up to the period of which we are now speaking, plants had only 
been described in alphabetical order ; about this time, some (German 
botanists attempted a collection of individual plants into species ; this 
improvement was received with much approbation. . 

* Lord Bacon is generally considered as having first taught the proper method of 
ctudying the sciences, viz. : by ascending from facts to principles ; this is called the 
method of induction.. It has recently been asserted by an able writer in one of our 
first American periodicals, that Bacon was not the author of the inductive ;;hilosophy, 
but that he borrowed his rules of philosophizing from Aristotle, whose real principles 
had for ages been misunderstood. It is to be hoped that men of talents will not so 
far depart from the true rules of philosophizing, as to devote that time in contenling 
about their author, which might be profitably apphed in the application of these roles 
to the mvestigation of truth and nature. 
■ — -— — ^ . — — — , ' 

Botanic gardens first cultivated— Botanists began to discover the obstacles to the 
progress of science— Era of true philosophy— Improvements of German botanists 
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These species were arranged according to certain general resem- 
blances, or natural relations ; thus we see that natural methods were 
prior to any attempts at an artificial system. 

In the beginning of the 16th century, we find the names of many 
who were engaged in investigating the vegetable kingdom. Some 
are commemorated by the names of plants ; Leonard Fuschs o( 
Qermany, by the plant Fuschsia ; Lobelius, physician to James I., by 
ttie Lobelia ; and Lonicer, by the Lonicera. . 
/ Lobelius distinguished the cotyledons of seeds, divided monocoty- 
iedonous from dicotyledonous plants, and attempted to form fami- 
lies by grouping species according to their natural relations. Zalu- 
zian of Bohemia laboured to perfect the natural groups of former 
botanists ; he is the first of the moderns who positively affirmed the 
existence of stamens and pistils in all species of plants, and suggest- 
ed the necessity of these organs, i 

' But, notwithstanding the labours of many learned men, little real 
improvement would have beej^made in the science of Botany, had 
there not, at that time, exist^Bome minds of superior genius, who 
turned their attention to tracHfisome proper method of classifica- 
tion. These were Gesner, Clusius, Caesalpinus, and Bauhin 5 of the 
latter name were two brothers, both of whom are deservedly cele- 
brated. 

: Gesner, called the Pliny of Germany, born in 151 6^ was of an od- 
scure and humble origin, but possessed of a powerful and penetra- 
ting mind. He attempted to make a general collection of^ the ob- 
jects of natural history; he explored the Alps, and discovered many 
plants until then unknown. He is distinguished from those who had 

fone before him, in his suggestions that there existed in the vegeta- 
le kingdom, groups, or genera^ each one composed of many spe- 
cies, united by similar characters of the flowers and fruit. Soon af- 
ter tha publication of this opinion, botanists began to understand 
that the different families of plants have among themselves natural 
relations, founded upon resemblances and affinities, and that the 
most obvious are not always the most important. These are fun- 
damental truths ; and the distinction of species, the establishment of 
genera, and of natural families, seemed to follow of course, after 
these principfes were once established. The Thilipa gesneriana, 
and genus Gesneria, have been dedicated to this botanist. 
. Clusius was born in 1526 ; his parents had destined him for the 
profession of law, but his decided taste for Botany induced him to 
abandon this profession. He was learned in the ancient and mod- 
ern languages, but his enthusiasm for natural history induced him 
to lay aside every other pursuit. He travelled over almost all the 
west of Europe, in order to make discoveries in the vegetable king- 
dom ; and soon excelled all the botanists of the age in the knowl- 
edge of both native plants and exotics. He had the direction of the 
imperial garden at Vienna, and aflerward was public professor of 
Botany at Leyden. His enthusiasm for this science terminated only 
with his life. Before his time, the art of describing plants with pre- 
cision and accuracy was unknown ; but, unlike the descriptions of 
his predecessors, his were neither faulty from superfluous terms, nor 
fi*om the omission of important circumstances. 

Caesalpinus, a native of Florence, who was contemporary with 
Clusius, proposed to form species into classes. The characters which 

Botaaists of the 16ih century— Lobelius— Zaluzian—Gesner-»-How distinguished 
from his predecessors?— Clusius. the first who propossd to dindfe plants into classes 
CsE^pinus 
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he employed for this purpose, were, the duration and size ofptants; 
presence, or absence of flowers; the number of cotyledons ; tne situ- 
ation of the seed, as erect or pendent ; the adherence of the pericarp 
to the seeds ; the number of cells in the pericarp, and the number oj 
seeds which they contained ; the adherence of the ca/y^r to the g^erm^; 
and the nature of the root, whether bulbous, or fibrous. This method 
was too imperfect to be followed, having neither the simplicity nor 
the unity to render its application useful. 

John Bauhin, though younger than Gtesner, was his friend and 
pupil ; he composed a general history of plants ; this was a work 
e\rincing great learning and accurate investigations. Gaspard 
Bauhin, the younger brother, no less active and learned, conceived 
the design of a work which should contain a history of all known 
plants, together with the different names which other writers had 
applied to the same plant. Clusius and the elder Bauhin had ima- 
gined something like a genus of plants, formed by the grouping of 
similar species, but Gaspard Bauhin ^mressed this more decidedly 
in remarks upon generic distinctionMBEIis work, the result of forty 
years' labour, was of great assistan^to Linnaeus, in perfecting our 
present system of Botany. 

We find, in looking back upon the labours of botanists during the 
I6th century, that more had been accomplished than during any 
former period ; the character of novelty and originality exhibited in 
these researches, is highly creditable to those who thus led the way 
in the march of improvement. 

The 17th century, in its commencement, was not favourable to the 
sciences. Europe was agitated by continual wars, and the arts ol 
peace were neglected; but in the last part of that age, a taste for nat- 
ural history revived ; men of highly gifled minds applied themselves 
to the study of Botany, and many undertook long voyages, with the 
sole design of examining foreign plants. Botanists were astonished 
at the great number of^intere sting plants discovered by travellers, 
in the region of South Africa, around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in the East India Islands. 

Two Dutch botanists of the name of Commelin, who wrote about 
this period, are commemorated in the beautiful genus Commelina, 
first discovered in America. Bonnet* of Geneva, a dlose observer 
of facts, wrote upon the 1* Nature and Offices of Leaves ;" and a work 
entitled, " Contemplation of Nature, or the Regeneration of Beings." 
Two writers of the name of Camararius are distinguished in the 
annals of the science for leaminff and ingenuity. Gaertner of Ger- 
many wrote upon fruits, or, as he termed this department of the 
science, Carpologjr. He dissected the fruits of more than a thou- 
sand plants, the figures of which he designed and engraved. To 
Gleditsch, professor of Botany at Frankfort, is dedicated the genus 
Gleditscha. Rudbeck the younger, who preceded Linnaeus as pro- 
fessor of Botany in Upsal, was, by the latter, commemorated in the 
genus Rudbeckia. 

At this period, the plants of our own country began to excite tht. 
curiosity of scientific Europeans. Louis XIV. sent to America, 
Plumier, a man celebrated for his mathematical and botanical knowl- 
edge, and who was styled, botanist to the King. He made three 
voyages, and gave drawings and descriptions of more American 
species than any other traveller had done. 

_ * Pronounced Bonnay. 

Characters employed by him in the formation of ciaaaes— The Bauhina— Rei 
of the 16th centurv— Botany in the 17th century 
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About this time, the practice of naming newly-discovered plants 
after distinguished botanists became common. Histon^ now pre- 
sents us with many who were distinguished by their efforts in the 
cause of science, but a notice of each individual would carry us 
beyond our limits. 

Botanists now began tp study the stamens and pistils of plants; 
and it was suggested that the science would remain imperfect as long 
as species and genera were tmdeflned. Orders and classes also 
were recommended, and natural resemblances and affinities studied. 
A work was written upon the umbelliferous plants ;♦ this was the 
first attempt at describing in one mass any single group of plants 
by characters peculiar to the whole. This was followed by several 
attempts to form a natural method of classification ; among the most 
approved of these methods was that of Ray, who published a work 
csdled " A General History of Plants ;" in this he divided all Plants 
into 33 classes, 27 of which were composed of herhs^ the rest of 
trees. ^^ 

The first botanist who tlj^Bt of classing plants without any ref- 
erence to their being eithHRbs or trees, was a German, of the 
name of Rivannus, who proposed to consider, as the foundation of 
classification, the absence or presence of flowers; the manner in which 
^^'were situated, or their inflorescence; the number of petals; the 
2ar or irregular form of the corolla ; the adherence or non-adhe- 

eof the calyx to the germ ; the nature of the pericarp ; Vu number 

of seedsj and of cotyledons, 

A botanist of the name of Magnol, at this time, was honoured by 
having his name given to the splendid MagnoUa, an American plant, 
which then began to be known in Europe. 

Joseph Pitton de Tournefort was born in 1656. While very young, 
he discovered an enthusiastic fondness for botanical pursuits : he 
had been destined by his friends for a profession ; but his genius 
seemed so strongly bent upon the study of nature, that he was at 
length permitted to indulge without restraint in his favourite pursuits. 
He ranged over the Alps and Pyrenees, and many provinces of 
France, collecting the flowery treasures offered by those fertile re- 
gions ; often in peril from banditti, and exposing his life to hazards 
in climbing^errific precipices, or amidst the glaciers of the moun- 
tains. 

The method of Tournefort, which was loundedupon the form of 
the corolla, altiiough imperfect, greatiy assisted the progress of 
that botanist who stands unrivalled in this department of Natural 
History. You do not need to be told that we here refer to Linnaeus. 

You will observe that the attempts of botanists, until this time, 
had been chiefly directed towards the attainment of some i)roper 
method for the arrangement of plants ; the attention of some inves- 
tigating minds was now turned towards their Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy, Since the days of the first Greek naturalists, these depart- 
ments of botanical science had lain neglected; but the confused 
opinions of the ancients now served to suggest experiments, which 
resulted in new observations and solid discoveries. 

The invention of the microscope ihre^ light upon the mysteries of 

• The author of this was Robert Morrison, a Scotchman. These monogra^t.ot 
descriptions of single families, are now of great value ; no botanist can thoroughly in- 
vestigate the whole vegetable kingdom ; but by close attention to one department, 
important discoveries may be made. _______».«-. 

Various improvements in Botany— Ray— Riviiiius—Mai^nol— Tournefort— Attention 
•»f botanists turned towards anatomy and physiology— Microscope. 
20 
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nature, which, without this instrument, must ever have remained in 
obscurity ; by its assistance botanists studied the internal structures 
of vegetables; they described the hearty wood, and pith; they per- 
ceived the newly formed bud, yet invisible to the naked eye ; the 
future plant eansting in the bulbous roots, and even in the seed; pores 
were discovered, which were found to be the organs of the expira- 
tion and inspiration of gases, thrown out as noxious^ or inhaled as 
nutritious.* The importance of the stamen and pistils as essential 
to the perfection of the seed of vegetables began to be suspectec 

As yet, however^ the science of Botany lay m scattered fragments 
.yf various imperfect and contending systems ; much labour had 
been bestowed, and great improvements made, but there was n<i 
central point around which these improvements might be collected. 

The learned world were sensible or the deficiency ; but it required 
genius, great observation of nature, and courage to stem the tide of 
popular prejudices, in him who sho^d come forward to attempt the 
work of reK>rm. j^^k 

Charles Von Linnaeus, an inhal:mimR>f Sweden, suddenly emerg 
ing from obscurity, offered to the world a system of Botany, so far 
superior to aU others, as to leave no room for dispute as to its com- 
parative merit. AU preceding systems were immediately laid aside, 
and the classification of Linnaeus was received with scarcely a dis- 
senting voice. What this system was, you have not now to learn, 
since it was the alphabet of your botanical studies. Linnaeus ex- 
tended the principles of his classification to the animal and mineral 
kingdom ; in the language of an eminent botanist, f " His magic pen 
turned the wilds of tiapland into fairy fields, and the animals ol 
Sweden came to be classed bv him as they went to Adam in the 
garden of Eden to receive each his particular name.** 



LECTURE XLV. 

BISTORT OF BOTANT FROM THE TIME OF LINNJEUS TO THE PRESENT. 

LiNNJEus was born in 1707; his fkther was a clerg^ian, and had 
designed his son for the same sacred office ; but seeing him leave 
his studies to gather flowers, he inferred that he possessed a weak 
and trifling mind, unfit for close investigation ; he was about to put 
him to a mechanical employment, when some discerning persons 
perceiving in his devotion to the works of nature the germ of a great 
and lofty mind, placed him in a situation favourable to the develop- 
ment of his peculiar talents, where he was allowed, without restraint, 
to study the book of nature^ 

." This elder Scripture, writ by God's ow.n hand." 

Linnaeus formed anew the language of botanical science ; every 
organ of the plant he defined with precision, and gave it an appro* 
pnate name ; evenr important modification was designated by a 
particular term. Thus comparisons became easy, and confusion 
was avoided. The characters of plants appeared in a new light. 
Each species took, berfdes the name of the genus to which it belonged, 
a specific name which recalled some peculiarity distinctive orthe 

• Leuwenhoek, Grew, Malplghi, and Camerarius, are among the first of the mod* 
ems who investigated the internal structure of vegetables. 
t Sir James E. Smith. 

Sdence of botany yet imperfect-^Linnaeus— Birth of Linnceus, dkc-^What w«r« 
lie improvements made by Linnseusl 
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species. Before that time the species, instead of being thus desis:- 
iiated, required in some cases a whole sentence to express the name. 
But what most tended to render the works of Linnaeus popular, 
was his artificial system, in which he had made the stamens and 
pistils subservient to a most siniple and clear arrangement; he re- 
marked the different insertion of the stamens ; their union by means 
of their filaments had been before observed^ but he employed them in a 
manner entirely original. 

This " Northern Light^^ as he has sometimes been termed, con- 
tributed to the progress of physiologr both by his own discoveries, 
nnd by improving upon the suggestions of tnose who had gone be- 
fore him. In the details of science, he was no less accurate than 
bold and comprehensive in his general views. The world knew not 
which to admire the most, the multiplicity, the novelty, or the pro- 
found views of this modern Aristotle. His school became the resort 
of men of science from all Europe ; and he seemed to have acquired 
that influence over the human mind, which had been peculiar to tfie 
ancient philosophers of Greece. The defects of this great man, 
for human nature is never without its imperfections, were, that he 
sometimes carried too far a favourite idea; endowed with a brilliant 
imagination, he was at times somewhat blinded by the beautv of 
his conceptions, and strove to reconcile nature to the visions of his 
own fancy. • 

We have, in our investigations of the artificial system, occasion- 
ally pointea out some imperfections, particularly in the separation 
of natural families ; but no means of remedying these have yet been 
found- and after the lapse of near a century, with the exception of a 
few alterations, we still receive this system as left l^ts author. . 

Linnaeus died in 1778 ; he is honoured among thS^entific by a 
titie far more proud that any hereditary distinctions, tWt^" Prince 
" Naturalists?^ The most important works of this gil^pian are, 
hilosophy of Botany," " Genera and Species of Plants,"^" System 
Nature," and " Flowers of Sweden, Lapland," &c. The Linnaea 
'ealis was dedicated to him by Gronovius. Ten years after his 
ith, a society, distinguished by his name, was founded in London ; 
% is now in possession of his library, herbariums, collections of 
pets and shells, with numerous manuscripts. Sir James Edward 
;ith was the founder of this society, and its first, and only presi- 
;it until his death, which has recently occurred. He translated the 
itings of Linnaeus, and illustrated them by his own comments- 
The study of plants, after the discoveries and classifications of 
maeus, became, in a degree, general. The knowledge of vegeta- 
; physiology began to be usefSly applied to agriculture. Duhamel, 
<: France, very successfully laboured to exhibit the connexion be- 
. een the science of Botany and the cultivation of plants. Bossuet, 
01 Geneva, proved by experiments that the vascular system of plants 
is tubular and transparent ; and that leaves perform the office ojrespi- 
ration. 

Grew of England, had, before this period, ascertained the exist- 
ence of the cambium, and Duhamel afterward proved that it was 
distinct from the sap and proper juices. The latter opposed the 
idea, till then entertained, that earth and water were the only food of 
plants ; he proved that the various solids and fluids diffused in the 
sail and atmosphere, are all important to vegetation. 

Wiiat most rendered his works oopolar ?— How did he contribute to dieprosress of 
physiologXi &c. 7— Death of Linnaeus— Linn jean Society in London-^Botany after the 
death ofXinnsBUS— Puhaniel and Grew. 
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The observations of Priestley, Saussure, and others, aided bjr the 
discoveries made in pneumatic chemistry, of the existence of oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid gases, formed a new era in the 
history of vegetable physiology. It was proved that vegetables do 
ultimately consist of oxygen^ hydrogen^ and carbon^ sometimes of a 
small quantity of nitrogen, combined with mineral salts, and ofter 
some silex, sulphur, and iron. These elementary substances were 
found to be diffused through air and water, and the animal and vege- 
table substances which the latter holds in solution : the green parts 
of vegetables were observed to exhale oxygen in the lignt, and car- 
bonic acid gas in the dark; and the carbon left by the decomposi- 
tion of the carbonic acid, was shown to be incorporated into the vege 
table substance, giving to the wood its strength and hardness. 

The naturalist whose labours, in point of utility, will best bear a 
comparison with those of Linnaeus, is Bernard de Jussieu. He 
was remarkable for the extent of his knowledge, the penetration 
of his geniusj and the solidity of his judgn^ent He is said to have 
been unambitious. The love of truth and science were with him 
sufficient excitements to the most severe labour. " Many of our 
contemporaries," says Mirbel, "knew this sage; they say that 
never have they seen so much knowledge combined with so hi^h a 
degree of candour and modesty." To Biis botanist we are indeoted 
for a natural method of classification, superior to those of his pre- 
decessors. 

Jussieu proposed a method of classing plants according to cer- 
tain distinctions in the seed, which were found to be universal; this 
was perfected and pubUshed by his nephew, Antoine-Laurent de 
Jussieu, an(ys now generally received as the best mode of natural 
classificatioWvhich has yet been discovered. This method is called 
naturalj^ause it aims to bring into groups such genera of plants 
as res^Hfe each other in medicinal and other properties ; while the 
system 'oT Linnaeus is called artificial, because, by a certain rule, 
plants which have no such resemblance in their properties are 
brought together. We therefore find in one of the Linnaean classes 
the poisonous flag and the nutritious grass, the grain which supports 
life and the darnel which destroys it; in another, the healttiful pota- 
to and the poison mandrake, the deadly hemlock and the grateful 
coriander. Throughout this system we meet with similar contrasts 
in the qualities of the plants which are collected into the same 
classes. Nor are their external appearances less unlike ; for here 
the oleander and pigweed, the tulip and the dock, meet in the same 
classes. This system, it should always be remembered, is not the 
whole science of Botany, but is the key to tiie natural method, by 
which alone, we should find great difficulty in ascertaining the 
names of plants ; it is, as it were, a stepping-stone by which we must 
ascend to the valuable knowledge which cannot well be reached in 
any other way. The more practical a botanist becomes, the less 
need he has tor this assistance ; the eye becomes quick to seize on 
natural characters without reference to the dictionary, as the arti- 
fioial system is aptly termed. Thus a pupil, in studying a language, 
may, in time, be able to dispense with his dictionary; though he 
could not have proceeded, at first, without its assistance. For more 
particular explanations of Jussieu's method, you are referred to the 
comparison of that with the method of Linnaeus and Tournefort in 
the remarks on classification, and to the Natural Orders contained in 
the appendix. 

Priestley, &c.— Character of JusaiiBU -Natural method of clasaiiig plants. 
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Adanson, previous to the time of the younger Jussieu, had pUD- 
lished a system of classification, in which he arranged plants. ac- 
cording to the resemblance observed in all their organs. In one 
class, all which had similar roots were placed ; in another, all which 
had similar st^ms ; a third was arranged by resemblance of leaves^ 
in their forms and situations ; but the most important distinctions 
he considered as founded upon the organs of fructification. The 
name of this inerenious botanist is preserved in the Adansonia, or 
calat>ash-tree, of Africa, which is considered as the colossus of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Among other botanists, we would notice Louis Richard, who 
wrote in French an interesting account of the Orchideae of Europe, 
and assisted in compiling from ancient works a very useful botani- 
cal dictionary. 

Des Fontaines firsi showed that the stems of monocotyledonous 
and of dicotyledonous plants differ from each other in their struc- 
ture and modes of growth ; he divided them into endogenous, grow- 
ing inwardly, as the palms, and exogenous, growing outwardfy, as 
the oak. 

France is distinguished for the number and accuracy of its natu- 
ralists. Mirbel, a distinguished professor of Botany ii#Paris, has 
pursued his inquiries into the anatomical structure, and the physical 
operations of plants, to an extent not exceeded by any other natu- 

flist; his ^^Elemens de Botanique^^ is a splendid work, which forms 
very important and valuable addition to a botanical library. 
' The Baron Humboldt spent five years in investigating the vege- 
' table productions of the equatorial regions in America, and his re- 
marks on vegetables, as a criterion of climate, are original and in- 
teresting. 

• Josepljine. the first wife of Napoleon, was distinguished for her 
fondness oi this study; other ladies of distinction, stimulated by 
her example, cultivated plants with reference to scientific observa- 
tions. In England, Mrs. Wakefield, and the industrious and enlight- 
ened Mrs. Marcet, (author of Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, i&c.) have distinguished themselves as the authors of 
usefiil treatises on Botany.* 

De Candolle's " Elementary Theory of Botany," is highly valued 
as a scientific and able performance ; but it is useful, rather for 
those who have already attained a knowledge of the elements of 
Botany^ than for the beginner in the science. The natural method 
of Jussieu has been modified and improved by the labours of De 
Candolle, Mirbel, Lindley, and Robert Brown. 

In turning from Europe to the United States, we find the state ot 
literature fiourishins, ana a taste for the natural sciences becoming 
extensively difiused. The names of many of our scientific men 
stand high in Europe, as well as in their own country. Among these 
are Silliman, who established the first scientific journal,t and en 
couraged others to pursue the course of investigation which he him 
self has followed so successfuUy. Eaton has laboured to bring sci- 
ence within the reach of every inquirer; not only by rendering the 

* Mrs. Someryill& from the extended views of -science which she has exhibited, may, 
perhaps, be called the scientific woman of her age. 

t Except the Mineralogical Journal of Bruce, which ceased after the appearance ol 
t fejMQinhers. 

Adanson— Richard— Mirbel— Humboldt— Females who have interested themselvea 
in the study of Botany— De candolle— Silliman— Eaton. 
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labours of others of more general utility, but adding to the comniQa 
stock the result of years of inquiry and observation. 

To go back to the infancy of Botany in the United States, we find 
the name of Bartram stands recorded m history, as that of the first 
native of our country who was conspicuous for botanical researches. 
Houston investigated the region of Canada, and described many oi 
its plants ; in honour of him is named the little flower HonsTONi> 
cceruleoy which is abundant in New England. Clayton made a list 
of Vir^nian plants, and is commemorated in the beautiful Claytonia 
virginica. Kalm, a pupil of Linnaeus, whose name is given to the 
Kalmia, (American laurel,) spent three years in America, and re- 
turned to Europe laden with botanical treasures ; the sight of the 
American plants brought by his pupil, many of which were entirely 
new to him, is said to nave produced such an eflect upon Linnaeus, 
that although lying ill of the gout, and unable to move, his spirits 
were rekindled, and in the delight of his mind he forgot his bodily 
ansuishj and recovered from his disease.* 

Although American works on Botany are not wanting, the author of 
these Lectures found no one book, either foreign or American, which 
seemed designed to conduct the pupil through a full and connected 
course of ^udy. To bring together in one volume the Elements of 
Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, the principles on which the 
Natural and Artificial Classification depend, and to teach these sys- 
tems by a full exposition of them, and by a Flora of Plants^ for prac^ 
tice in anal)rtical Botany— these have been the objects in view in \!tlF 
preparation of this work. Its pubhcation, we hope, has removed the 
obstacles which formerly impeded the progress of botanical infor- 
mation, in schools, and among our own sex. We have seen that 
even children may become botanists, and lay aside their toys to di- 
vert themselves by distinguishing the organs of plants and tracing out 
their classification. 

Of all sciences, perhaps no one is settled on a firmer foundation 

* Among the earliest botanists of North America, were Golden, Michaox, and Muhl- 
enberg ; rursh was the first who finished a system of North American plants, so ar- 
ranged as to be useful to the student Some of the first teachers of <he science were 
Barton, Hosack. and Mitchill. The first public lecturer on Botany, was Professor 
Amos Eaton. Dr. Bigelow gave a course of lectures in Boston, in the year 1813, and 
soon after pubUshed his Boston Flora. Professor Ives and Dr. Tully did much in 
New England towards awakening a zeal for the science, in the years 1815 and 1816 ; 
and at a later period, Dr. Sumner has pursued and Ulustrated the study with much 
ardour and success. 

Want of books was a great impediment to the progress of the science when Eaton 
published his Manual of Botany : this book gave a new impulse to the progress of the 
science ; its familiar method ana simple stvle induced many to commence the study. 
This was followed by many other works describing plants! and several elemeniary 
works ; of the former class were NuttalPs Genera, Elliott's southern Plants, Barton's 
Flora of Philadelphia, Darhngton's, Torrey's, ana Bigelow's Floras ; these furnished 
oescriptions of most American plants, not included in the works of Pursh. Amonjg 
Elementary books are " Barton's Elements,'* a large work containing much that is 
interesting in the physiology of Plants; ** Lock's Botany." a small book, but ex- 
hibiting a plan of arrangement simple and methodical ; " Sumner's Compendium ol 
Botany," written in a beautiful and pure style ; and more recently, " Nuttalrs Elemen- 
tary Work," which gives in popular language more facts with regard to plants, than 
almost any other work of the kind ; a small work entitled ** Catechism of Botany." 
by. Miss Jane Welsh, was the first attempt by an American lady to illustrate toe 
science Professor Lindley's late work, entitled " Introduction to the Natural Sys- 
tem of Botany." though it may be highly useful to the advanced student, cannot be 
studied with advantage except by the practical botanist Beck's Botany is a neat and 
beautiful introduction to the natural system, and hii descriptions of Genera f—* "-" 
OSS are valuable. 
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than that of Botany; the improvements of future jean^ we are not 

able to anticipate; but it is probable that as discoveries and im- 
provements are made^ they will cluster around the principles already 
established ; each taking its proper place in the various departments 
DOW arranged for the reception of scientific truths. 

The spirit of our government is highly favourable to the promo- 
tion and dissemination of knowledge ; and although Europe may 
boast of many stars, which irradiate her firmament of letters, shinin 
with biilliant lustre amidst the surrounding darkness of ignorance 
may we not justly feel a national pride in that more general diffu 
eidh of itUellectual light, which is radiating from every party and to 
ec^ry part of the American repiibUcJ^ 
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LECTURE XI^VI. 

QEKEBAL VIEW OF Nl.T(ntE — OBGA1II2EO AMD tNOROANIZ£S BODIES — CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF ANIMALS. ; 

, Havino considered the vegetable kingdom under its various as- 
pects, it may be proper, belbre ck»ang our course of botanical study, 
to take a general view of that external world of master, of which 
the part we have examined, extended and diversified as it is, con- 
stitutes but a very small portion. The science youhavebeen inves- 
tigating, with some others, oonst^utes a general branch of knowl- 
edge termed Naturoil science. The %tudy of nature presents, in a 
liveiy and forcible manner, the power and wisdom of the Creator ; 
and offers to the exUightened mind, a never-failing source of the most 
pure and refined enjoyment. Those who know nothing of this source 
of happiness, cannot appreciate its value ; they may inquire the use 
of studying into the nature of objects, without any reference to the 
enjojmient of the senses, to personal gain or honour. A celebrated 
naturalist* observes :\i^ The rich and the ffreat .imagine, that every 
one is miserable, and out of the world, who does not Uve as they 
do ; but they are the persons who, living far from nature and from 
God, live oat of the workL Misled by the prejudices of a faulty 
education, I have pursued a vain felicity amid the false glories of 
arms, ^e favour of the great, *and sometimes in frivolous and 
dangerous pleasures. I have never been happy but when I trusted 
in God : opposed to Toee, the Author of all things, power is weak- 
ness! supported by Thce, weakness becomes strength! When the 
rude northern blasts have ravaged the earth, Thoo callest forth the 
feeblest of winds ; at the sound of Thy voice, the zephyr breathes, 
the verdure revives, the gentle cowslip and the humble violet cover 
the bosom of the bleak earth with a mantle of goki and purple." 

To the pious reflections of this French writer, we will add the 
following quotation from an English author,t the en^gies of whose 
rich and cuhivated intellect were devoted to the cause of religion, 
who viewed nature af^ a philosopher, but what is far better, as a 
Christian. VHappy indeed, are those in whom philosophy and Chris- 
tiani^"^ are blended, and d<' i^tful is the intercourse, even in this 
world, between minds thus emi^tened and purified 1 'S 

♦St. Pierre. ^, 

t Rev. Legli Ridunond. 

Science of Botoay settled—Difierenee between the itate of flciraee in Europe nnd 
America— Natural science— Reflections on the study of Natural f 
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** Th«re is. a peculiar sweetness in the recollection of those hours 
which we have spent with friends of a kindred spirit, amidst the 
oeauties of created nature. The Christian can alone find that con- 
geniality in associates, who not only possess a lively and cultivated 
sense of the high beauty which landscape scenery presents to the 
eye, but who can also see creation's God in every feature of the pros- 
pect. The painter can imitate, the poet describe, and the tourist talk 
with ecstacy of the sublime and beautiful objects which constitute 
the scene before him ; but he can only be said to enjoy thetti CH^If h1^- 
whose talents, taste, and affectipns are consecrated to the gl«r ' 
Him by whom *all things were made, %rid without whom was 
any thing made that was made.' When the pencil that traces 
rich and animated landscape of mountains, lakes, and trees, is 
by a grateful heart as well as by a skilful hand, then the 
becomes no less an acceptable offering to God, than a librci 
of well-directed pleasiu-e to the mind of man. And when the poet, 
in harmonious numbers, flifakes hill and dale responsive to his song, 
happy is it if his soul be in unison with the harp of David, and if he 
can call on all created nature to join in one universal chorus of grat- 
itude and praise. The Christian traveller best enjoys scenes like 
these. In. every wonder he sees the hand that made it— in every 
landscape, the oeauty that adorns it — in rivers, fields, and forests, 
the Providence that ministers to the wants of man — in every sur- 
rounding object he sees an emblem of his own spiritual condition, 
himself a stranger, and a pilgrim, journeying on through a country 
of wonders and beauties ; alternately investigating, admirinff, and 
praising the works of his Maker, and anticipating a holy and nappy 
eternity to be spent in the Paradise of God, where the prospects are 
ever new, and the landscapes never fade from the sight I " 

" Oh ! for the expanded mind that soars on high, 
Ranging afar with Meditation's eye ! 
That chmbs the heights of yonder starry road. 
Rising through nature up to nature's Qod. 

" Oh I for a soul to trace a Saviour's power, 

In each sweet form that decks the bboming flower : 

And as we wander such fair'scenes among. 

To make the Rose of Sharon all our song." 

Naturalists, to the great discredit of science, have formerly shown 
an unhappy tendency to skepticism ; enabled to comprehend some 
of the great operations of nature, they presumed to set up their 
own reason against the revelation of God, and impiously refused to 
believe any thing which could not be explained according to the 
principles of human science. Searching into the elements which 
compose the human body, and observmg the dispersion of I he 
same, and their incorporation into other substances, they afiirmecl 
that it was " a thing impossible for God to raise the dead." Well 
might we, in addressing such a philosopher, say, with the Apostlo, 
"Thou fool !" Cannot he who formed all things of nothing, reani- 
mate the sleeping dust, and recall the spirit to its own body 1 Hap- 
pily, this melancholy perversion of human learning seems to have 
passed away, and we now see many of the most enlightened invest 
tigafors of the principles of science among the most humble disci- 
ples of Jesus.* 

* In the character of Dr. Mason Good, as exhibited in bis biography, written b> 
OUnthus Gtigoiy, we find this union of science with deep and fervent piety most hap- 
pily exempuned. 
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By the word Nature^ derived from a term sonifying bom or prt^ 
duced, in a general sense we mean all the works of Qod. Using a 
figure of speech called Metonomy, we often put the effect for 9ie 
cause ; as when we speak of the " works of nature," meaning what 
the Almighty has brought forth : or we often mean by nature llie 
Deity himself; as when we say that ^' nature produces plants and 
animals." 

ith respect to the heavenly bodies^ which manifest themselves to 
1th so much magnificence, we know them to be matter^ because 
►bserve them to be subject to the laws which govern matter; 
Ve have been able, by the discoveries of astronomers, to un- 
hand their various revolutions ; we have, in general, clearer ideas 
their motions than even of oiir own planet; it is more easy for 
imagine them as moving, than that our firm earth is whirling 
inconceivable velocity. Were it possible for us to conceive 
quantity of matter which even one world as large as our sun con- 
tains, the thought would be overwhelming; and of all the worlds 
which we behold at one view in a serene night, what finite being 
could imagine their united extent? They are suspended over our 
heads, each one pursuing its destined course ; why do we not fear 
that some one may be precipitated upon our little world, and crush 
it to atoms ? It is because we know that they are all upheld by that 
Power which " created the henvens and the earth," and who governs 
the universe by regular laws. This universe is as infinite as the God 
who formed it ; our sun, lath all its systems, is but a point lost in 
immensity. Astronomers nave proved that the fixed stars are at 
such an immense distance firom us, that moving at the rate of 500 
miles an hour, we should not reach the nearest of them in 700,000 
years, a distance more than 200,000 times greater than that of the 
sun firom the earth. The same space probably separates all the 
fixed stars. Around those stars revolve millions of opaque globes, 
as our earth revolves around the sun, which is also one of the fixed 
stars. The satellites describe around the primary planets almost 
circular orbits ; they are carried with their primaries around the 
sun in their annual motion ; the sun himself, with all his numerous 
train of primary planets, each with its satellites, revolves around the 
common centre of gravity of the fixed stars, of which himself con- 
stitutes a part; and these are supposed to revolve around the centre 
of the universe. Here may be the throne of the Almighty Creator 
and Director of all these stupendous objects. 

Yet we need not fear that we shall be forgotten in the immensity 
of creation; the same Being who created and rules the host of 
heaven, made the little moss and the lilies of the field, which are so 
beautifully arrayed. If God condescends to care for them, he will 
not neglect us, who are made in his own image, and destined to an 
immortal existence. 

Turning our thoughts from the heavenly host to our own little 
globe, and considering the matter which exists upon it, we find two 
great classes of substances ; 1st, inorganizedy and 2d, organized. 

The 1st class of substances, viz., such as are inorganized, com- 
prehends all matter destitute of a living principle ; such as fluids^ 
gases, and minerals. The particles which compose them are en- 
tirely subject to chemical and mechanical laws* 

The 2d class, viz., organized substances, i^udes animals and 
vegetables ; the particles constituting them arlKi a perpetual state 

Definition of nature— The heavenly bodiea— Sabstances divided into two cli 
tst cla9B of Bubatancet— 2d class of substanees. 
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of motion. They are supported by air and food^ endowed with 
life, and subject to death ; the active power or life which operates in 
them we call the vital 'orincvple. This vital principle eludes the re- . 
searches of man ; all tnat we know of it is in its effects, enabling the 
Organized body to resist putrefaction, and, to a certain, degree, to 
maintain a temperature different from surrounding bodies. Depriv- 
ed of this vital principle, both animals and vegetables become sub- 
ject to chemical decomposition; their solid parts are dissolved, and 
they return to the earth from whence they were taken. 

If you dig up a stone, and remove it from one place to another, it 
will suffer no alteration ; if you dig up a plant, it will wither and die 
If you break a mineral to pieces, every fragment will be a perfec* 
specimen of its kind ; it will only be altered in shape and size ; but i»' 
you tear off a branch from a plant, or if a limb be taken from a^i 
animal, they will both immediately begin to decay; the vital prince 
pie being extinguished, putrefaction and dissolution follow. 

We should never have been able to predict, from the appearance.* 
of the stone, the plant, and animal, thUt they were thus differently 
constituted; by observations, we find that the productions and mod*, 
of growth have been attended with different circumstances. W« 
find that the stone has grown by a gradual accumulation of parti 
cles, independent of each other, andean only be destroyed by chem- 
ical or mechanical force ; the plant and. animal have, on the contrary, 
grown by nourishment, been possessed of parts mutually dependant, 
and contributing to the existence of eacj^ other. 

So far, our oteervation teaches us the distinction between organ- 
ized and inorganized beings ; though it does not teach us in what the 
Internal power of life consists. God permits us to know much, inor- 
der to lead us to industry in the attainment of knowledge ; out he 

E laces boundaries beyond which we may not pass, that we may be 
umble. 

COMPARISON OF ORGANIC AND INORGANIC BODIES. 
CNOBOAiaC BODIES. ORaAinG BODOBS. 

Structure, 



Their parts always analogous to, and 
not depending on each other : thus a frag- 
ment of stone is as much a stone as tne 
block or rock to which it belonged. 



Their parts are mutually dependant; 
thu0 stern^ leaf^ JUnDer^ dbc. do not con- 
stitute a vef^etable being, except as they 
are united ; it is the same with the duSer- 
ent parts of an animal. 



Origin. 



Molecular attraction, modified by time 
and space, or by the art of man, (as m che- 
mistrv ;) they are made. 



Owe their existence to beings similar tu 
themselves, produced either from eggs, or 
brought into existence in a living state ; 
they are hatched or bom. 



Development. 



They grow by ihe addition of new par- 
ticles ; they are hence said to increase by 
n^xtafosUUm or accretion. 



They are limited to no particular form, 
(except in the case of crystals ;) they have 
no life, and are not subject to death ; they 
decampoBe. 



They develop by assimilating to theu 
nature, or converting to their sustenance, 
foreign substances which they absorb, oi 
receive internally ; they increase by nour 
ishment. 

Termination. 

They have a determinate form and dura- 
tion ; their existence terminates either bv 
old age, or disease ; they die. 



Vital principle— Diiifeence between a stone and a plant — Struchire of inorg&nie 
bodiea— Of organic bod ies—Ori^'m of inorganic bodies— Of organic bodies— />«>«l<»- 
ment of inorganic bodies— Of organic bodies— Termination of inorganic bodies— 0( 
organic bodie?. 
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Having considered the distinction between inorganic and organic 
substances, we will proceed to a division which may be more lamiV 
'ar to you ; that by which the matter upon our globe is ranged under 
Giree kingdoms — the AnimajLj Vegetable, and Mineral. 

We find it somewhat difficult to explain the diflference between 
the different kinds of organized beings, viz. animals and vegetables; 
the lines of distinction often seem to fade so gradually, that we can 
not well decide where the animal ends, and the vegetable begins. 

This difficulty may seem at first somewhat strange, as you may 
nerhaps never have been at a loss to tell an animal from a vegetable: 
you would certainly know how to distinguish between a nightingale 
and a rose, or between an ox and an oak ; but these are animals 
and vegetables in a comparatively perfect state. 

The perfect animal you see has the power to move aliout, to seek 
the nourishment most agreeable ; you perceive it uttering audible 
sounds, possessing sensation and apparent consciousnessi The 
plant, on the contrary, is confined to a particular spot, having no 
other nourishment than substances which themselves come in con- 
tact with it; exhibiting no consciousness, nor, to common observa- 
tion, any sensation. It is only when we examine with close atten- 
tion the various phenomena in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
that we learn to doubt as to the exact boundaries by which they 
are separated. 

The division of nature into three kingdoms, animal, vegetable, and 
mineral, is very ancient, and appears at first to be clear and precise. 

Minerals destitute of life increase by the accumulation of new 
particles. 

Vegetables grow, produce seeds which contain the elements of fu- 
ture plants like themselves, and then die. 

Animals unite to the properties of vegetables, the feeling of their 
own existence; or as Linnaeus has said,'^^'iSf^on^ groio^ vegetables 
grow and live^ animals grotc, live, and feeV^^ Although this simple 
view of the works of creation is pleasing, it is not satisfactory ; be- 
cause we are not able to decide where, in the vast series of organ- 
ized beings, sensation ceases. 

That you may the better understand what is meant by the grada- 
tions of animal life, we wUl present you with a sketch of the classifi- 
cation of animals. The study of this department of nature you 
have already been told is termed Zoology. 

A very general and simple classification of animals is as follows : — 
/' " Vertebral animals, having backbones. 
' Avertebral animals, destitute of backbones. 

Vertebral animals are divided into, 

1. Quadrupeds, The science of which has no popular name. 
It includes four-footed animals; as ox, dog', mouse. 

2. Birds, The science of which is called omi^Aotogy. It includes 
the feathered tribe ; as pigeon, goose, wren. 

3. Amphibious Amrnals, The science of which is called am/phUh 
iology. It includes those cold-blooded animals which are capable of 
living on dry land, or in the water ; as tortoise, lizard, serpent, frog. 

4. Fishes, The science of which is called ichthyology. It in 
eludes all aquatic animals which have gills and fins; as shad, trout, 
sturgeon, eeL 

Three kingdoms of nature— Distinction between the different kinds of organ 
feed beings— The perfect animal— The plant— Minerals— Vegetables— Animals— Zo- 
ology— Division of animals into two classes— How many classes of Vertebral 
animals'? 
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AvERTEBRAL aiilmals are divided into, 

5. Insects, The science of which is called entomology. It in- 
cludes all animals with jointed bodies, which have jointed limbs: 
as flies, spiders, lobsters. 

6. vermes. The science of which is calle*^ a'jnmnfAotogy. It in- 
cludes all soft animals of the avertebral division, wnich nave no 
Jointed limbs, with or without hard coverings; as angle-worms, 
snails, oysters, polypi, and infusory animals." 

The system of Zoology most approved, is the one taught by Lin- 
naeus, with some improvements made by the great French natural- 
ust, Cuvier; according to this mode of classification, the animal 
kingdom is divided into four grand divisions, viz. : — 

Vertebrai^ Molluscous. Articulated, and Radl^ted. These an? 
subdivided mto classes aiid orders. 

^ Vertebral Animals. 

Class I. Mammaliay or such as are at first nourished by milk. 
This class have lungs, and peculiar organs for imbibing their food 
during their first stage of existence. 

The First Order is called Bi-mani, (from bis, two,, mani, hands ;) 
this order includes man only ; we find here no generic or specific 
differences, but the following varieties. 

1st. Cattcasian race, anciently inhabiting the country about the 
Caspian and Black seas, from whom we are descended. 
.'2d. The Mongolian, the ancient inhabitants about the Pacific 
Ocean, from whom the Chinese are descended. 

3d. The Ethiopian, or negro race. 

The Second Order contains the Quadrvrmani, (from quatiwr, four, 
and mani, hands.) These have thumbs or toes, separate on each of 
the four feet We here find the our ang-ou tang, (sometimes called 
the wild-man,) and the monkey. 

The Third Order contains Carnivorous animals, or flesh-feeders 
having no separate thumbs, or great toes without nails ; as the dog 
and cat. 

The Fourth Order contains the Gnawers, having no canine teeth, 
(those which are called eye-teeth,) feeding almost wholly on vegeta- 
ble substances ; as the rat and squirrel. 

The Fifth Order is Edentata, or animals wanting teeth ; as the 
sloth and armadillo. 

The Sia:th Order, Pachyderma^ contains thick-skinn*»d inimais 
with hoofs ; as the elephant, horse, and hog. 

The Seventh Order contains the Ruminating animals, such as 
chew the cud, having front teeth (incisors) below only, and feet witli 
hoofs cloven, or divided ; as the ox, sheep^ and camel. 

The Eighth Order, Oete, contains Aquatic animals, (such as live 
in water.) having no kind of feet, or whose feet are fin-hke limbs ; 
as the whale and dolphin. 

We have enumerated all. the orders of the class Mammalia, as it 
is the one in which man is placed ; we shall now notice the ro- 
maining classes of animals, without going into so minute a detail of 
their orders. 

*^i»A8S IL contains Birds, {Aves,) which are distinguished by hav- 

tg the body covered with feathers and down, long naked jaws, two 

wings formed for flight, and bi-ped, (from his, two, and pedes, teei.) 

How are Avertebral animals divided?— Cuvier* s four grand divisions— Isi class of 
Vertebral animals--Order bi-mani— Varieties in this order— Order guadrupmani— 
Third oniffr— Fourth order— Fifth order— Sixth ordei-- Seventh order-Ei«hth order* 
Class ad. 
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The orders in this class are chiefly distinguished from each other 
by the peculiar make of the bill and feet. 

Class III, Amphibia, contains Amphibious animals, including what 
are commonly called reptiles. It is divided into four orders: 

1st. With shells over their back, and four feet; as the tortoise 
and turtle. 

2d. Covered with scales, and having four feet; as the crocodile 
BJid lizard. 

3d. Body naked, destitute of feet ; as serpents. 

4th. The body naked, and having two or four feet; as the frog, 
and toad. 

0:.Ass IV, contains Fishes, (Pisces,) natives of the water, unable 
to exist for any length of time out of it ; swift in their motions, and 
voracious in their appetites ; breathing by means of gills, which are 
generally united in a long arch ; swimming by means of radiate fins, 
and mostly covered with scales. 

Molluscous Anhnaut. 

Class V. Molluscous animals have soft bodies without bones ; 
their muscles are attached to a calcareous covering called a shell, 
which is supposed to be formed by the secretions of the animal.^ 
This class are destitute of most of the organs of sense ; the nauti 
lus and cuttle-fish are of the highesf^ order of molluscous animals 
The oyster and clam are destitute of heads ; they have a shell o 
two pieces, which are therefore termed bi-^alved. 

Articulated Animals, 

We proceed next to those animals called Articulated; these have 
jointed trunks, and mostly jointed limbs. They possess the faculty 
of locomMion, or changing place ; some have feet, and others are 
destitute of them; the latter move by trailing along their bodies. 

Class VI, Annelida, contains such animals as nave red blood, 
without a bony skeleton ; bodies soft and long, the covering divided 
into transverse rings ; they live mostly in water ; some of them se- 
crete calcareous matter, which forms a hard covering, or shell; as the 
earth^or angle-worm, and leech. 

Class VII, Crustacea, contains animals without blood, with jointed 
limbs fastened to a calcareous crust ; they breathe by a kind of gills. 
XJlass VIII, Arachnida, contains spider-like animals, without 
blood, or horns with jointed lim,bs. They breathe by littlie openings, 
which lead to organs resembling lungs, or by small pipes distributr'^ 
over the wh«le body; these do not pass through any important 
change of state, as insects do ; they have mostly six or eight eyes, 
and eight feet, and feed chiefly on living animals ; examples of this 
class are the spider and scorpion. 

Class IX, Insecta, or insects, without blood, having jointed limbs 
and horns; they breathe by two pipes, i-unning parallel to each 
other Ihiough the whole body; they have two horns ; they are mostly 
winged, having one or two pairs ; a few are without wings ; mostly 
with six feet. They possess all the senses which belong to any class 
of animals, except that of hearing. 

The winged insects pass through several changes ormetaiuw*- 
phoses. The butterfly is first an egg ; this, when hatched, is long 
and cylindrical, and divided into numerous rings, having many short 
legs, jaws, and several small eyes; this is the Zarra, or caterpillar. 

Class 3d— Class 4th — Molluscous animals— Articulated animals — Claaa 4th — Clasi 
7ll» — CUasSth — Class 9lh — Meiumoninoses of insects. 
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At length it casts oflf its skin, and appears in another form without 
limbs. It neither takes nourishment, moves, nor gives any signs 
of life; this is the chrysalis. In process of time, by examining it 
closely, the imperfect form of the butterfly may be seen through the 
envelope; this it soon bursts, and a perfect butterfly appears. When 
about tQ pass into the chrysalis state, of which they appear to have 
warning, the insect selects some place where it may repose safely 
diu-ing Its temporary death.* The silk-worm spins a silken web for 
a shroud to wrap itself in, and from this all our silks are made. 

Radiated Animals. 
Fig. 158. 





Class X, Zoophites, or animal plants. Here we find the lowcil ' 
lyings in the animal kingdom. Some of the orders of this ^tilM 
contain animals which have neither heart, brains, nerves, n(m'*fmr 
apparent means of breathing. These are sometimes called a9l^mm 
plants ; many of them, as the corals, are fixed to rocks, and chai 
place. The term coral includes under it many species ; the xg^ 
ral used for ornaments, is the most beautiful. The substancelP. 
ral, when subjected to chemical analysis, is found to consist chiei 
of carbonate of lime ; the hard crust which envelops the anii 
substance, is ah excretion formed by it in the same way as the sh 
of the oyster and lobster are produced, or as nails grow upon the 
fingers and toes of the human body. The quantity of this carbon- 
ate of lime, elaborated by the little coral animal, is trdly wonderfiii ; 
islands are formed, and harbours blocked up by it Fig. 158, a, rep- 
resents a branching coral; the dots show the apertures by which the 
animal receives its nourishment Some of the zoophites are fixed 
by a kind of root, to the bottom of the sea ; some, gis the sea-nettle^ 
which appears like the segment of a circle, are carried about by the 
motion of the waters, without any voluntary motion, as are also the 
sea-daisy, sea-marygold, and the sea-carnation, so named from an 
apparent resemblance to those plants. We find here the sea-fan^ the 
sea-pen, and the madrepore, the latter of which are often thrown to- 
gether in vast quantities. 

* May not this be considered as a lesson to man to anticipate and provide for th« 
change in his existence, which, his bodily infirmities and daily obsenration teach hin^ 
11 to be his own lot 1 

Class 10th— Description of zoophite»—Coral»— Various kinds of zoophiles 
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The sponge also belongs to this class of strange animal substances *, 
ft consists of a fibrous mass, containing a jelly-like substance, 
which when touched, discovers a slight sensation, the only sign of 
life manifested by it There are many species of sponge ; those 
most valued in the arts are found in the Mediterranean sea and In- 
dian ocean. Some grow upon rocks, and are found covering the 
Interior of submarine caves. The Spongia parasitica is seen grow- 
ing upon the back and legs of a species of crab; sometimes as ma- 
ny as forfy individual sponges extend themselves over the crab, 
empedin^ the motion of its joints, spreading like a cloak over its back, 
or formmg for its head ^otesque and towering ornaments, from 
which the poor crab vainly attempts to disencumber itself. 

Some species of the sponge grow to a very large size ; one has 
been found in the East Indies in the form of a cup, capable of con- 
taining ten gallons of water. The fibrous part of the sponge is the 
skeleton of the animal; the large apertures (see fig. 158, 6,) serve £o 
carry out fluids from within ; while the water by which the animal 
is nourished, is imbibed by minute pores : this continual circulation 
of water is one of the most important functions of the living sponge. 

These animals resemble plants in their manner of producing 
others ; they form a species of germ, like the bud growing upon 
the stalk; this falls off from the stem, and becomes a perfect animal. 
If a part of one of these animals is separated from the rest, it will 
itselr h^ as perfect a living animal as was the whole before. A poly- 
pus can be divide^} into as many animals as it contains atoms ; 
some of this order are very properly called hydras, (many-headed.) 
Besides these, there is another order of animal substances, infusoria, 

~dch appear like a homogeneous mass, having no appearance of 

\limbs whatever ; these are either angular, oval or globular. 



LECTURE XLVII. 

C0MI>ARI80N BETWEEN ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 

f bur last lecture, afler a glance upwards to the heavenly bodies, 
returned to our globe, and considered its various substances ; 
e we found two clas^^s of bodies, inorganized and organized 
substances ; the former including minersils, the latter embracing the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. We then took a brief view oY the 
animal creation. 

At the head of the animal kingdom, we found man, sufficiently 
resembling brute animals in his material frame to constitute part of 
an extensive class, embracing the ape, elephant, and dog ; yet be- 
tween the lowest degree of intelligence in the human race, and the 
highest faculties of brutes, there is a line of distinction marked by the 
hand of the Almighty, in characters too obvious for doubt God said, 
"Let us make man in our own image, and he breathed into him the 
breath of life, and man became a living souV 

Some writers have attempted to show that man differs only from 
the inferior order of animals in possessing a greater variety of in- 
stincts. But however wonderful may appear fie instinctive percep- 
tion of brutes, they are destitute of reason, and incapable of being 

Spon0»~Manner in which taeae animals are reproduced— Recapitulation— Man at 
the head of the animal kingt'.om— How resemblins inferior animals. 
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the subjects of moral government; we must, therefore, both from 
our own observation and the declai ations of scripture, infer, that 
the faculties of man differ not in degree only, but distinctly in their 
nature^ from those of all other beings upon our globe. 

" Man, (says Buffon,) by his form and the perfection of his organs, 
and as the only being on earth endowed with reason, seems properly 
placed at the head of the kingdom of nature. AU, in him, announces 
the lord of the earth ; his form marks his superiority^over all living 
beings ; he stands erect, in the attitude of command ; he can gaze upon 
the heavens ; on his face is imprinted the character of dignity ; the 
image of his soul is painted upon his features, and the excellence of 
his nature penetrates through his material organs, and animates the 
expression of his countenance." 

In the orders of animals nearest to man, we find the senses of 
sight, touch, taste and smell, equally perfect as those possessed by 
him, and in. some cases they are even more acute ; but as we pro- 
ceed downwards through the gradations of animal existence, we 
perceive the number and acuteness of the senses to diminish — we 
find some beings with but four senses, some with three, others with 
two, and lastly, in Zoophytes, we find only the sense of touch, and 
that so faintly exhibited as almost to lead us to doubt its existence. 

Let us now return to the distinction between animals and vegeta- 
bles. You now perceive that although you would find no difficulty with 
regard to a nightingale and a rose, to discover to which of the king 
doms of nature they belong; yet with respect to a sponge or coral, 
a mushroom or lichen, it would be somewhat difficult, without a pre- 
vious knowledge of their classification, to say which is called ani- 
mal, and which vegetable, or to give the distinctions between them. 
We have seen among the zoophites. that the polypus, like a vegeta- 
ble, may be increased by cutting snoots and ingrafting them upon 
other animals. 

With respect to sensation, some plants seem to possess this, ap- 
parently even in a ^eater degree than some of the last orders of 
animals ; — the sensitive plant shrinks from the touch ; the Diofiea 
suddenly .closes its leaves upon the insect which touches them; thf^ 
leaves of plants follow the direction of light, in order to present 
their upper surfaces to its influence ; as you may observe in^V^wj 
pots placed by a window. The seed of a plant, in whatever siti 
tion it may be placed in the earth, always sends its root downwaa^, 
and its stem upwards; in these cases, does there not seem as miKh 
appearance of sensation and instinct, and even more, than in the 
lower orders of animals? 

We find, then, that the possession, or want of instinct, does not 
constitute a mark of distinction between animals and plants. 

Some have attempted to draw a line of distinction, by considering 
that locomotion, or the power of changing place, belongs to animals 
only ; but this criterion seems to fail, smce we find animals fixed to 
the bottom of the sea, or growing upon rocks, and plants moving 
upon the surface of the water. 

Another mark of distiniction has been given, in the supposed pres- 
ence of nitrogen in animals, detected by a peculiar odour when ani- 
mal substances are burning, similar to what we perceive in the com- 
bustion of bones ; but nitrogen having been discovered in some vege- 
tables, this proof is no longer considered infallible. 

It appears then^ from a comparison between animals and vegeta- 
bles, that these beings are closely connected by the essential chanic< 

How diflering from them. 
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tors of organization; that it seems impossible to distinguish tliem by 
any trait Siat belongs exclusively to either ; that the connexion be- 
tween them appears the most striking in the least perfect species of 
both kingdoms ; and that as we recede from this point, the differ- 
ences become more numerous and more marked. 

We may illustrate this view, by imagining two ascending chains, 
rising from one common point, each side of the chain becoming 
more and more unlike in proportion to the intervening distance 
from the centre. From this same central point, also proceeds the 
chain of inorganized substances ; some imperfect animals resem- 
bling plants in their outward form, some, both of animals and plants, 
resemblino^ minerals in their hard and calcareous coverings and 
shapeless forms. 

Having thus learned the almost imperceptible gradations by which 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms are blended, we must, in stating 
the important diflterences which exist between animals and plants, 
consider the imperfect species of both kinds as exceptions to any 
general rule, and confine ourselves to perfect animals and plants. 

1st Plants differ from animals with respect to the elements which 
compose them; carbon^ hydrogen, and oxygen, form the base of vege- 
table sttbstances; animals exhibit the same elements, with this impor- 
tant distinction, that carbon prevails in plants, and nitrogen in ani- 
mal food, 

2a. They differ in their food ; plants are nourished with inorgan- 
ized matter, absorbed with water, which holds in solution various sub- 
stances; animals are mostly nourished either by vegetable or other 
animals, 

3d. Plants throw off oxygen gas, and inhale carbonic acid ; ani- 
mals, in respiration, xnhals oxygen ga^ and throw off carbonic acid, 

4th. Although plants and animals both possess a principle of life, it 
is in the one case much more limited than in the other; exhibiting iiselj 
in plants by a feeble power of contraction or irritability ; in animals 
appearing in sensation, muscular movement, and voluntary motion. 

We see, then, many important differences between perfect animals 
and perfect plants. We have, in numerous instances, pointed out 
striking analogies between the two great divisions of organized bod- 
ies : this subject might be greatly enlarged ; but we have already, 
amid the multitude of interesting facts and reflections presented by 
the vegetable creation, far exceeded the bounds originally prescribea. 
A few remarks on the inorganic matter upon and around the earth, 
and our course of Lectures is closed. 

Inorganic bodies form the solid base of the globe. Minerals are 
spread upon the face of the earth, or lie buriea beneath its surface. 
They form vast masses of rocks, chains of mountains, and the 
ground upon which we tread. The Water occupies a still greater 
surface of the earth than the land ; it is filled with life and animation ; 
the treasures and wonders of the deep seem almost unbounded. 
The Air, lighter than earth and water, extending on all sides about 
forty miles in height, surrounds the whole globe, separating us from 
the unknown elements which exist beyond it Heat, or Caloric, is a 
subtle fluid which pervades all matter, in an increasing proportion 
from solids to fluids, and fluids to ^ases. Light, reflecting its hues 
from terrestrial objects, produces, by the decomposition of its rays 
all the beautifiil variety of colouring. 

Result of the comparison between animals and vegetables — Chains of bemgs 
proceeding from one point—Differences between animals and planta— Difierent kinds 
of inorganic matter— The Deity nmnifested in his works. 
21* 
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Where\''er we turn our eyes, we behold wonders ; " if we go up tq 
heaven, God is there;" "the firmament showeth forth his handy- 
work 5" if we contemplate the earth on which we are placed, with iti 
varied tribes of beings, and the provision made for their comfort and 
subsistence, we realize, that it is indeed God, "who maketh the graa» 
to grow on the mountains, and herbs for the use of man." 

The universe, how vaSt ! exceeding far 

The bounds of human thought ; millions of suna 

With their attendant worlds moving around 

Some common centre, gravitation strange ! 

Beyond the power of finite minds to scan ! 

Can He, who in the highest heav'n sublime, 

Enthroned in glory, guides these mighty orbs — 

Can He behold this little spot of earth, 

Lost midst the grandeur of the heav'nly host : 

Can God bestow one thought on fall'n man ? 

Turn, child of ignorance and narrow views, 
Thy wilder'd sight from oif these dazzling scenes ; 
Turn to thy earth, and trace the wonders there. 
Who pencils, with variegated hues. 
The lowly flower that decks the rippling stream, 
Or gorgeously attires the lily race ? 
Who with attentive care^ each year provides 
A germ to renovate the fading plant 
And gives soft show'rs and vivifying warmth. 
Kindling within the embryo inert 
The little spark of life, unseen by all, 
Save him who gave it, and whose care preserved ? 
Who teaches, when this principle of life, 
Thus animated, swells the germ within, 
And bursts its tomb, rising to light and air — 
Who teaches root and stem to find their place, 
Each one to seek its proper element? 

Who gilds the insect's wings, and leads it fort» 
To feast on sweets and bask in sunny ray ? 
None can the life of plant or insect give. 
Save God alone ; — He rules and watches all ; 
Scorns not the least of all His works ; much less 
Man, made in his image, destin'd to exist 
When e'en yon brilliant worlds shall cease to be. 
Then how should man, rejoicing in his Goo 
Delight in his perfections, shadow'd forth 
In every little flow'r and blade of grass ! 
Each opening bud, and care-perfected seed, 
Is as a page, where we may read of God. ^ ^ 

• J) ~- 
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SECTION I. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HABITS OF PLANTS- 

WITH EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 



The following Wood Engravings, copied from the elegant work 
of C. F. Brissean MirbeV entitled "Elemens de Botanique,^^ are 
added to this volume, i^order to exercise the pupil in the study of 
the Iiabits of plants, "tm author above alluded \p, thus remarks, 
[we give a translation of His words :] 

" In order to learn any part of Natural Hfe1|||yJ|the student must 
see much, and exercise himself that, he majf "ff«f k;(eaHy/ this de- 
mands zeal and perseverance. A thousand char^ql^rs oner them- 
selves .to the eye of the naturalist, which are unseertby others; this 
is, because these characters become striking only by comparison, 
and the art of comparison supposes knowledge already acquired. 
In placing before the eye of the pupil figures representing the most 
striking characters of objects, we take the surest method of helping 
him forward. We cannot vary too much the forms we offer him. 

" The following designs present examples of the plants of all cli- 
mates, and such as are found in all classes. The minute and ex- 
tended analyses which will be found in the explanations of some of 
these plants^ are made for the benefit of those pupils who love to 
push their mvestigations beyond the mere elements of science ; 
such will soon learn to make observations for themselves, and to test 
those of others by a comparison with nature. 

" The relative size of the different plants represented, is preserved 
as far as possi^Dle, but it was in many cases impossible to give an 
accurate idea of tiiis, in grouping the figures." 
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PLATE I. 




1 Araca olermo«a. S Cactus pemrianut. 1 Dracsna draco^ 4 Masa paradiaiaca. 6 Cae- 
tu aptuitla • Typha latifbUa. 7 Cactus melocaetns. 



EXPLANATION OP PLATE L 

• 

Fig. 1. AmmcA oUracea. Cabbage-tree. [Family of the Palms.} This tree it 
nioncecioiia. It grows to the height of 120 feet. This is a young plant, little more 
than 20 feet in height The stipe is slender, simple, and vertical. Leaves terminal, 
very long, pinnate; petioles sheathing; ieafets elongated, lanceolate; spathasmono- 
phyilous, growing from the axils of the lower leaves, which fail off; flowers in pani* 
dee, the staminate and pistillate flowers enclosed by, different spathas. a, Spathi* 
•hut; 6, spatha opened laterally ; e. stipe, which is fusiform:* d^ panicle of suminate 
flowers, which were contained in the spatha before it opened ; e, panicle of pistillate 
flowers, entirely separated from its spatha ; /, part of the stipe, formed at its super- 
flees bjr the base of the developed leaves, and in the interior by the young, tender, and 
succulent leavea which form a white compact head. These are eaten oy the petqila 
of the West Indies as a salad, cooked as we prepare cabbage ; the name Areca is 
given in the East Indies, where this tree flourishes, g^ is a young leaf folded like a fan; 
The areca-nut is chewed by the people of India. It is said to resemble the nutmeg. 
This plant belongs to Monoecia Monodelphia. 

Fia. 2. Cactus penivianua. (Family of the Coc^t.) The name Cacti was given 
by the Greek botanist, Theophrastus, who first discovered the plant. A succulent 
plant, becoming woody by age ; it rises to the height of thirty feet. It grows among 
the rocks in Peru, near the sea. The stem is vertical, articulated, branching, spinosc, 
with seven or eight prominent angles. Branches erect ; spines acicular, fasciculated, 
divergent, placed at mtervals upon the ridges of the stem and branches. Flowers lat- 
eral, cauline, solitary, sub-sessile, it belongs to Iposandria Monogyma. * 

Fig. 3. DuACMsiA draco. Dragon-tree., (Family ii^ja^cfe/.) A tree of Africa ana 
the Indies, the diameter of whose trunk is very great in comparison to its height. 
Stipe cylindricaL vertical, marked with transverse cicatrices left by the leaf in falling. 
Leaves' terminal, alternate, crowded, semi-ampIexicauUs, ensiform, cuspidate ; the 
npper ones erect, the lower ones pendent, the intermediate ones spreading or reflezcd ; 
a red. resinous extract, obtained from this plant, and called Dragon's blood, is sold in 
the shops. The ancient Greeks introduced it into medicine. This plant is classed in 
Hexandria Monogynia. 

Fig. 4. VLuBKparadiaiaea^ or the Banana tribe. (Family Maa<B,) The name Musa 
is said to have been given by Linnaeus in honour of Antonius Musa, the physician of 
Augustus, who wrote on botany. This is an herbaceous plant, with a perennial bul- 
bous root; it grows to the height of 16 or 20 feet. It is a native of the East Indies, 
out has been long cultivated in South America. The leaves are radical, petioled, at 
flrst convolute; petioles long, large, sheathing, forming by their brim a thick and 
smooth stem resembling a stipe. The lamina of the leaf is sometimes 9 feet in length 
and two in breadth, oblong, entire ; the sides thick and strong, with the veins at right 
ansles to them, and to the midrib. Scape cylindrical, naked, sheathed. Spike termi- 
naL pendent. Flowers semi-verticillate, bracted ; the fertile flowers at the base of the 
spike, the infertile at the summit. A^ is a young Banana ; a a, central leaves, convo- 
lute. J?, a Banana bearing fruit : a. remains oi old leaves ; 6, the scape; e, o^ e, pen- 
dent spike: c, the fruit, (classed oy Mirbel in the genus beim;) dt portion of the axis 
from which the flowers have fallen ; e, steril flowers, crQwaed into a compact head, 
terminal, enveloped by their bracts. This plant is by some placed in the class Hex- 
andria, by others in the now obsolete class Polygamia : but Mirbel, very properly, I 
think, considers it as belonging to the class Moncecia. The spikes of fruit sometimes 
weigh from thirty to forty pounds each. The fruit when ripe is yellow. Each berry is 
about eight inches in length, and one in diameter. 

Fig. 6. Cactus opun/to. Prickly-pear. (Familyof the Coe/t.) A succulent plant 
with a woody stem, first described and named by Theophrastus, as a spiny, edible 

{>Iant It is a native of southern latitudes^ where it grows to the height of eight or ten 
eet. Stem thick, compressed, ramose, articulated, spinose ; the joinu are ovate, 
leaves very small, cylindrical, subulate, caducous. Spines fasciculated, divergent, 
growing at the base of the leaves. 

I<^g. 6. TvpHA latifolia. Cat-tail. (Family T\pfuB.) The name from the Greek 
H^ho9^ a lake, because it grows in marshy places. An. herbaceous plant, moncecious, 
with a perennial root, growing to the height of eight or ten feet in marshy grounds, in 
Europe and North America. Stem vertical, simple, aphyllous at its summit, surround- 
ed at the lower part with sheathing petioles. Leaves very long, riband-like. Flowers 
in a terminal, crowded cylindrical spike. Barren flowers superior, and separated 
Aroni the fertile flowers by a short interruption. This plant belongs to Monoscia Tri- 
andria. 

Fis. 7. Cactus melocaetuB, (Family of the CacH.) Succulent plant from the 
Antilles, perennial, melon-form, with fifteen or twenty sides, garnished with fascicles 
of divergent spines. 

* Miri>el, whose dcwriptimi I follow, defines fiiiiibim as taperlnc at both mde and awoHed towaidt ths 
middle : thus he eontiden the Radish root as liuiibrm, wliile the carrot ho calls eonicat 



EXPLANATION OP PLATE II. 

Pig. 1. Yucca aloifoUa. , (Family of the LAHact^) Adam's Needle. A tree of 
ten or twelve feet in height indigenous in the West Indies. Stype cylindiic, enjct, 
sometimes two or three-forked. Leaves terminal, alternate, crowded, semt^nmplczi- 
caulis. ensiform; the upper ones erect, the lower ones pendent, the intermediate, 
spreading or reflexed. Panicle simple, terminal, pyramidal. Flowers pendent. Peri- 
anth simple^ six-sepalled, campanmate. This plant belongs to Hexanoria Monogynia. 
It is the majestic my of the tropics. The name Yucca is from Jucca, the Indian ap- 
pellation. 

Fig. 2. Sacchabum ojicinale. (Family of the Cfraasea.) Sugar-cane. An her- 
baceous, perennial plant, which grows to the height of ten or twelve feet. Culm is 
vertical, cylindrical, sahd. Leaves sheathing, elongated, ensiform. Panicle large, 
silky. The name Saccharum is from the Arabic, wukar, sugar. This plant is thought 
to be a native of India, but it is now cultivated in most warm countries. With moat 
of the grass-like plants, it belongs to Triandria Digynia. 

Fig. 3. Ferula /{nj^ana. (Family of the Z7m6eUt/er<B.) Oiant-£Bnnel. Herba- 
ceous plant, biennial, 8 or 9 feet in height. Stem cylindrical,^ vertical.,. Leaves altes^- 
nateu lar^ decompound, with very small leafets. Petioles with a large base, amplez- 
icaulis. Panicle terminal, composed of umbels. This plant grows in Spain and 
Baibarv ; it belongs to Pentanoria Digynia, where the umbelli&rous tribe is mostly 
classed. A species of this genus, FsainLA a88<^f(BHda, produces fix)m its root the me- 
dicinal gum, assafoBtida : from another species, the galoanum is obtained. 

Fig. 4. (JvMBroivM edunocarpon, (Familv of the OrdUdetD,) A parasitic plant ot 
South America which grows to the height of two or three feet Stems compressed. 
Leaves opposite, oval, acute. Capsule bristljr. This plant belon||;s to Gynandria 
Monandna. A species C* ptUefuUum (grass-pink) is very common m our region. 

* It may b* firoper to inlbmi the stodenv, tnat when wvenl apede* of a gemw mn mentkMMii, it k v«t 
oommon to oeiiiiiattt tbe DamAof the cemie hj the initial bcter ; thne C. ■taixta for Cymliidium. 
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1 Yucca aloifolia. 2 Saccbarum officinale. 3 Ferula tinc^itana. 4 Cymbidium echinocarpon. 



PLATE III. :.v.. 



.1 <C'> i^t^ 




1 Fopulos fastigiata. 3 Sallz babylonica. 1 Cbamsrops humllis. 4 Maranta arundUnaca 
Sarracenia purpurea. 6 Dioiusa mutcipula. 7 Phallus iropudious. 8 Af aricui cr«tac«at 
Doletui 



PLATE IV. 




[ Carica papaya. 2 Crescentia cujete. 3 Vanilla aroinatica. 4 Nepenthes distillatoria. 
5 Semperviviim tectoruin. 6 Panicum italicum. 7 Clathrus cancellatus. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE m. 

Fig, I, Fotwn fatligiaia.* (Family iimentocea.) DicBcious-tne. Itwatorgi' 
lialiy carried from the Levant into France, and ia known in the United Statea as the 
Lombardy poplar. Trunk vertical. Brandiea erect, faatigiate. The ataminate flow- 

ipnly are known in this country. 
% 2. Saux biibylonica. Weeping-wiliow. (Family AmentaeetB.) A Diocious 
nowing to the height of 86 feet ; it was originally from the Levant The fertile 
^onlv exists in this country. Stem branching ; the branches are supple, pendent 
BS alternate, lanceolate. 
_. 3. Chablbbops humUis. (Familv of the PaltM.) Dioecious tree, whose height 
varies from 4 to 30 feet It grows in Barbary, Spain, and Italy. Its fruit is called 
wild dates. 

Fig. 4. Mabanta arundinace<B, Arrow-root (Family Canna.) Perennial plant, 
four feet high ; native of South America. Stem herbaceous slender, branching. 
Leaves entire, oval -lanceolate, petioled. Petiolea shorty sheatninf^. Flowers termi- 
nal. The root of this plant affords a substance resembhng starch in many of its prop- 
erties : this is much vflued for its nutritious quaUties. The plant belongs to Monan- 
dria Monogynia. 

Fig. 6. ISABBACENiA^rpurea.t (Family undetermined.) Side-saddle flower; an 
herbaceous plant pecuhar to marshes of North America. Leaves radical, ascidiate. 
Calyx five-sepalleq. Corolla five-petalled. 

Kg. 6. DiONJSA muadjnUa. Venus* fly-trap. (Family uncertain.)^ Perennial, 
herbaceous. Scape vertical, about eight inches high. Leaves radical radiating from 
\ the centre, petioled. Petiole cruciform. Leaf round, folds itself up suddenly on being 
touched. Flowers oorymbed. Decandria Monogynia. 

Fig. 7. Phallus impadieua. (Family of the fSmgi.) Mushroom called morel. A, 
young plant still enclosed hi its volva. B, a plant perfectly developed ; a, volva which 
has burst to make room for the pedicel, fr ; e, pileus ; <2, umbo, a central part of the hat, 
which is pierced in its turn. 

Fig. 8. AoABicus cretaeeua. (Famfly of the Fungi,) Mushroom without a volva. 
a, pedicel : 6, neck ; c, pileus ; ct, interior surface, forming a layer for the seeds to rest 
in: e^ umbo. 

Fig. 9. BoLKTVs salieinus. Parasite. (Family Fungi.) Pileus dimidiate, sessile. 

* The dilUata of mott authon. 

tLmdlejestablttheiafamily. fiterraemla,inwliiehtlifawUieoiil7jenaa: he oonaiden H to be alEBd to 
PapaTemooB, on account of its dilated itigmai it* inddinite nomber oT stameiie, and amall enbiyo lying at 
the baae of coptooa aUmmen. He also thinki it nearir related to DroeeraoeB, or to whatevi^ mmilr the 
DioiHBamvbejrfaeedin. Thei 
the Diooaa. andthe lid of the jm 
In tlw ttracture of ite leavea, 
fiant 

t R«ftir«l by Undley to Dioeeracea. 




EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV. 

Fig. L Cabica papaya. Papaw-tree. (Family unknown.^ The name carica it 
from Cariai where the tree was nrst cultivated. Dicecious. 20 feet hi^h. It is a native 
of the East and West Indies and Guinea— Fig. 1. A fertile plant. Trunk very simple, 
vertical, cylindric, marked with cicatrices produced by the tall of leaves. Leaves ter- 
minal, large, seven-lobed, petioled. Petioles two or three feet long. Flowers grow at 
the base of the petioles. Berries large, furrowed, depressed in the centre. The green 
fruit is eaten by the Indians in the same manner as we use the turnip. The buds are 
used for sweetmeats. The ripe fruit is eaten for a dessert, like inelons. 

Fig. 2. Cbescsntia cujete. Calabash-tree. A tree 16 feet in height ; native of 
South America and the West Indies. Trunk thick. Branches horizontal or reflezed. 
Leaves fasciculate, obovate, cruciform, fascicles alternate. Flowers rameus, sometimes 
cauline, solitary. Calyx campanulate, bi-lobed. Corolla large, sub-campanulate. 
Berries large, resembling the pumpkin in figure ; the epicarp cortical, like that of the 
gourd. 

Fig. 3. Vanilla aromatica, (Family of the OrchicUiB.) This plant is sometimes 
called Epidendron vanilla, the generic name being derived from epi^ upon, and dendron, 
a tree, because the plant grows parasitically on the trunks and branches of trees. It 
is perennial, climbing, parasitic; a native of South America. Stems cylindric ; flow- 
ers ramose, producing roots at every joint, which fasten themselves to the bark of trees. 
Leaves alternate, oval, oblong, acute^ thick. Flowers in terminal spikes, which are 
lax and pendent. Perianth simple, six-lobed. Capsule fusiform, containing small 
black seeds which have an aromatic taste and fragrant smell ; they are used as per- 
fumes. This plant belongs to Gynandria Monandria. 

Fig. 4. N^PKJSiTH^a disCillatoria. (Family unknown.)t A perennial plant of the 
Indies. Stem simple, with leaves towards tne base. Leaves alternate, large, oval, 
lanceolate, contracting at the base into petioles which are semi-amplexicauhs, ana 
terminated at the summit by a tendril which supports an ascidium ; this is cylindric, 
and furnished with an operculum which opens and shuts according to the state of the 
atmosphere. Flowers terminal, panicled. 

Fig. 5. Skmpkbvivum iectorum. House-leek tribe.t The generic name is derived 
from the Latin, semper^ alwavs, vivirt^ to live, and the specific name from tectum^ 
house. This is a perennial, herbaceous plant, which grows to the height of sixteen 
inches. The stem is simple, vertical, foliated. Leaves succulent, oblong, alternate ; 
radical leaves cordate. Flowers in close panicles. Poiyandria Polygynia. 

Fig. 6. Panxcum italicum. (Family of the Grasses.) An herbaceous, annual 
plant, two feet in height, a native of India. Culm erect. Leaves elongate, lanceolate, 
sheathing. Spike elongated, compounded of numerous spikelets. 

Fig. 7. Clathbus cancellatus. Mushroom. (Family of the Fungi.) if, youn/; 

Slant enclosed in its volva. j9, another more advanced ; a, volva ruptured ; 6, pen* 
ium beginning to appear. C, a plant entirely developed. The peridium is globulai 
and cancellated. 

* Lindley formi of thii a dutinct family, called Papayeteta. He considers it as allied to the Paarion* 
flower tribe, in its firuit i and to the Fig tribe, in the separation of stamens and pistils, and in its ndtty jueti 
%vhich resembles that found in some species of Ficus. 

t Formed by Lindley into a new family, Nepenttua. 

t Belonffins to thp Crassulacess of Lindley ; allied to the Cacti and EupborliMB. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 

FSfl^i. PAiTOANTns.* Screw-pine. DioBcions tree of South America, 24 feet ia 
fieigoL l^rtile plant Slype cylindric, rectilinear, vertical, branches at the sommit. 
ijeayfl* terminaL crowded, spiral, elongated, amplexicaulis, acuminate, bordered 
with spinose teeth. Fruit sorose, peduncled, axillary, large, round, woody, composed 
of a great number of small pericarps of an hexagonal figure. The name Pandanus is 
from the Malay word, pandang. The common name is given from the direction of 
the grain of the bark, which runs spirally. 

Fig. 2. Rhizophoha mangUA A low tiree of South America, which grows in salt 
marshes, and at the mouths of rivers near the aea. It puts forth two kinds of branches, 
the one bearinj; leaves, and forming the head of the tree ; the other aphyllous, stolo- 
niferous, and mclining downwards, at length taking root and producmg new shoots 
which become perfect plants. Branches opposite. Leaves opposite. Seeds germi- 
nating in the fruit still suspended from the branches, and producing clavate radicles 
twelve or fourteen inches i»length ; thesa detaching themselves from the cotyledon 
which remains enclosed in the pericarp, fall, and planting themselves in the earth, de- 
velop a new trunk and branches, a, shows a shoot germinating. 

Fig. 3. Bbomsua anana8,t Pineapple. An herbaceous, perennial plant, 4 feet 
high; it is a native of South America and the West Indies. Leaves radical, coria- 
ceous, channelled, ensiform, long, denticulate. Teeth spinose. Scape short Sorose, 
ovat& succulent, surmounted with a crown of leaves. This plant belongs to Hexan- 
dria Monogynia. 

Fig. 4. Theophrasta americana, (Family of the ApoeinuD.)% Shmb of South 
America, four feet high. Trunk very simple, spinose. . Leaves crowning, verticillate, 
elongated, obcrenulate, denticulate. Fnut sphericaL 

•BekmdnfftotheflunilyPandaneaaorBrownandDeCandoIloi tomowbat allied to Tn»h« into ftuctifi- 
eation.andtotbePaIiniinit«arboroMeiit«tem. ,^ ^ ^ „ ^ ._„. ^ „ .. ...... 

t The Mangrove tnbe, or Rhi^ophoreaB of Brown and De CandoDe \ deecribed aa,'* natnrea ofthe ■bona of 
tlie tropics, where they root in the mud. and form a denae.thieket to the vene of the ocean.'* 

t Ofthe family Bromeliaoen, or Pineapple tribe : Lindley eaye, ** the habit of the Bromehaeea n. peoi- 
" irt they are hard, dry-leaved planU, havinr a calyx, the rigiditgr of which u •trongly contnuited with the 



attyy^y^ textUTc of tfao petals." 
I Lindley followi Brown in placing thii in the order MynineB. He eonsiden it ai nearly related to Pri- 
ttroagh tome of th^ genera of that order, and to Sapoioe through the genui Jaoqiiinia. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE VI. 

f'i^. U Cabuaaina. (Family Conifene.)* A large tree of New HoIlaDd. TruniC 
thick, head branched; branches flezibie, pendent, verticillate, articulated. MoncBcia 
Monandria. 

Fig. a. Agave americanaA (Family NarcisH.) A succulent plant which grows 
in South America. Leaves radical, crowded, more than four feet long, tapering graa- 
ually to a point, channelled, bordered with spinose teeth. Scape more than 20 £eei 



Fig. 3. Stxzolobium altisnmum. (Family Le^minosce^ A climbing^llint 
^hicn ascends the loftiest trees of the equatorial region. Stem flexible. L9Km$ al- 
ternate, pinnate trifoliate. Peduncle axillary, filiform, very long, pendent, termi|^ka 
by an umbel of large and beautiful flowers. Legume acinaciform, wrinkled. DiOtoI- 
pnia Decandria. « 

Fig. 4. Passifloba quatlrangularis.t Climbing plant of warm regions of Aneii- 
ca. Stem auadrangular, slender, cirrose. Leaves alternate, petioled, oblong-ovaL 
Tendrils axillary. Flowers large, axillary. Berries large, ellipsoid. 

Fig. 5. CypxaiTB papyrua. Herbaceous plant, perennial, a<iuatic ; fifteen feet high ; 
a native of Egypt. Stem erect, three-sided, aphyllous sheathing at the base : umbelv 
large, terminal, compound, with an involucrum and ai^^involucel Triandiia 1^ 
nogynia. ^ 

Fig. 6. IwLB germanica.i (Family /ru2e<s.) Herbaceous plant of Europe, lliree^ 
four feet high, with a perennial root. . Leaves radical, equitant, compressed, ensiform. 



Stem leafy, branching at its summit. Flowers terminal. Penanth simple, six-lobed ; 
three lobes exterior, reflexed ; three lobes interior, erect. Triandria Monogynia. 
, Fig. 7. HippuBUs vulgaris. Perennial plant growing in wet grounds. Stem cy 
lindncal, very simple.. Leaves linear, verticillate. Flowers very small, verticillate. 
Monandria Monogyniia. * «» • ^ 

* Mirbel ettablbhes a natural order, Casuarines. in which he places this genua ; Lindley conBldem ft ai ks. | 
longimrto Myrices, or the Qitb tribe : he ibts, " the nearest nrnrprt-h rrtnnn by thene plants is to the EIni 
tribe, {tJlmacem,) and to iha Bin"!! tnlu'r. {B^imli-nHa^.) imm ibi- i' '.' 'fi \\^^y cijv n^f^Jilr kiHiwfi hjr 

their amentaceous llawGr»< and want ol' d E'l'^naridt: from EiIm' i > nf-T diiEtnfuJihed hy ili^t^ir trivet 

ovules, aromatic leiiiTti. arnl orif et^li^J iA-tiry. CaAuariutt haw uie uuum nt' a ffitfarHJc F^iniMftum, ff*irn.> 
and can scarccdybe cujupBrad with any tjTktor diciiirlcdcinoLu Ul^J' Brtiivn ^neiJan the fcnus Ciuuaiina 
as approximalinc to Corriffnei wht±F€ it vro.^ i^EAred by Juuieiu whose armnipemenl w« have follovfd. 

t By Lindley, this in i,>laeQd hi his nutuml rsrdi-r Bfurn^fjnci'<i4p callod BroiiwtiHf hf Jmuku. Tb» hatui: nf 
Afare is similar to ihtit taf Aine hi (hi^ otrdji'r Aiiitiodei^v, 

! Botanists are much [Ei^iiliiJ \*iih ri'ai-*ert iu Omt filac<,> in ills' natiirfll niQthuE) 'ftrhi^b the PoAtiun^wpr 
tribe should occupy. J Luntieu and Du CandoLle, in v\evf orthe or^KniiAtion af ihe imit, coniickr ii wt nearly 
allied to Cucurfaitacctp- A i»pnmti> aulety Pjia^jiltin'ifv. in ntm ^ftnhlifihod amnriE boLn^LJitSp fhf thif \r\\e»!fti' 
inff tribe ofplants. Ju§i^i4.iu runsidcrrd ttiat tho itaitfi taken (in ji€ta.h. ore nuthinf hut iTiner divtitoits tiTibe 
calyx, usuaUy in a Cidonrcil piiiMv arn| Munan^ in nflnt^ amsrJF-a. Limller cwt^i-ieJ* the i>ut^ ■faciei of tl|» 
fl<Mral envelopMes as iit^ (^alyx, and the inrter a.-* rhe cvmllaH fm two p^ini^itJEiL Kinam : fiTit, tticy hive the 
ordinary position and arj.*ejiimnce of riityx and r^tri^Lla, thR outer freini; irreeTi^ tNp tniwT rwkmppd i (i?wvnc!^ 
there is no essential clintimEice hf^tw>e«n tne rnlyx and co-rciila, i!L£L!£}pi ctnu itttisie tb& duIj^f, [he otnti the in- 
ner of the floral enveloi'K'^, " The nature nf thj' filarri'P^ttiiit appcnitaiei, or rayr aa ihtry are mllerf," ny« 
Lindley, " which ,prri4^(wd rn»in ihi; OTifice nftht' lube, nnd itfthitt |if4>ti(nHti« whjch lie betwiM'Ti tlie petati aiii! 
stamens, is ambigui'.iiii, 1 Am JiFiiviiwd let refer th<Hin ton peiuliar form of petal* rar her ^lutn ta ttft!n>-ii:]t, 
There can bo no douLt, a1 leimt. (»r''.htdr li^^mg ufim intenni-Jiiitf natum IteiwiMMt pi^tAjai and «tamen«." 

The zealous Cath4»lirA wli/i di^LXiven.>d tliecri in i|je wimkIi ul'?k^tith AiiierieiL, aitii^rtii^d !ri t^iu Ibrm or it\j4t 
corolla ideas connecctd -.ynU tlieir rvljricms iuiih. 

% The Irideediftor Jruu^ ibe Nerritf^i and AubirrlLdes in inAi-s tFiai>dn>uAt wUli thn ujUi»3r» turned cnit' 
wrards ; from OrehideBr H* wliich ihry art! in tame icspocts oporly oUiBd, in not boiiv eTnandrwis. ami iri hb 
their anthers beinf distinct. 
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1 Pandanus. 2 Rhizophora manglt 3 Bromelia ananas. 4 Theophrasta americtna. 



PLATE VII. 




1 Pinui pinea. 3 Abiei picea. 3 Cycafl circlnalis. 4 Fritillaria imperialis. 5 Lvcopodinm 
cemuuin. 6 Digitalis purpurea. 7 Naurcissus poeticus. 8 Lycopodium alopecuroidet. 9Do< 
uecatheuu meadia* 




1 Casuarina. 3 Agave americana. 3 Stizolobium altlssimuin. 4 FastiJlora quadranguia- 
ris. i Cyperus papyrus. Irit germanica. 7 Hippurii vulgaris 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE VII. 

FiR. 1. Poius pifiea. Stone-pine. The fir tribe. (Family Conifers) A native of 
the south of Europe. The head low and branching. Leaves of a sea-green colour, 
tcicular, forming an egret upon the summits of the branches. Strobilums large, ovate^ 
thick ; senred u|) in desserts in Ital v and France. This tree, accordmg to Loudon, 
forms a distinguished ornament of tne villas of Rome and Florence. 

Fi^ 2. Abies picea. Fir-tree. {Conifer ce.) Trunk rectilinear, vertical. Branches 
formmg a pyramid; sub-verticillate, very open. Boughs pendent. Leaves small, 
linear, acute. Strobilums cylindrical, pendent. A tree common to mountainous re- 
gions in the north of Europe, and in the Uniied States. 

Fig. 3. Ctcas circinalis.* A small dicscious tree of India, resembling the palms 
in its aspect Stipe vertical, cyUndric. Leaves pinnate; leafets lanceolate-linear. 
Petioles spinose. Spines leafy. S laminate flowers in a catkin. Pistillate flowers in 
spikes. A fertile plant showing the fructification at a. The pith of this plant affords 
an article called Sago^ superior to that brought from the West Indies under that name. 
Thia was placed by Lmnieus in the family of the Palms, and afterward classed among 
Ferns. According to Mirbel's drawing and description, the first arrangement was 
' most natural. 

Fig. 4. Fbxtillabia imperialis. Crown-imperial. {lAliaeuB,) Bulbous plant, 
two or three feet in height ; a native of Persia. Leaves radical, elongated, ensiform. 
Scape naked, Vertical. Flowers large, terminal, peduncled, umbelleo, pendent. Pe- 
riantii six-sepalled, campanulate. Bracts numerous, elongated, leafy, erect, crowning. 

Fig. 5. LvcopppiiTM cemuum.i Stem erect, branching. Leaves scattered, seta- 
ceous^ iaf^ted. Spikes small, ovate, drooping. Cryptogamous. 

Fig. 6. X)xGiTAUs purpurea.t Fox-glove. {ScrophularuB.) Biennial, native of 
mountainAzs and sandy regions of Europe. Stem generally simple^ leafy, below. 
Leaves diiernate, oval-lanceolate ; the radical leaves larger. Flowers m a spike, uni- 
lateral, peduncled, pendent. Corolla tubular, campanulate. 

Fig. 7. Nabcissus poe^icti^.§ [Narcissi or ATtiaryllideeB.) Bulbous plant, ten or 
twelve inches in height Native m the meadows of Italy and the south of France. 
Leaves radical, erect, riband-like. Scape naked, uni-flowered. Flower drooping, 
spathaceous. 

Fig. 8. . LvcopooiuM aJqpecuroides. Native of South America. Branches fall and 
take root fit their extremities. Leaves linear, subulate. 

Fij^|^'.i>ODBCATHEON meodia, {Primulaee(B.) Herbaceous plant, eight inches 
high : '^ginally a native of Virginia. Leaves radical, spreading, oblong. Scap« 
naked, erect. Flowers pedicelled, umbelled, pendent Corolla five-parted, the divi- 
sions reflexed. 

* Tfatt idant is the principal genus of an <Hder not recognised by Jnssieu, the Crcadese, first proposed by 
Ymtenat sind establisbed by M. Richard. In the cylindricAl stem and pinnate leaves, ttiis order resemble* 
the Palroa:}, to many other characteristics, particularly in the organization of the frait, it approximates to tht, 
Conifene ; in the mode of developing leaves, it bears a relation to the Ferns. 

t Thia jenus belongs to the natural order Lycopodiacee, being, according to Lindley, " intermediate be- 
tween Perns and Conifero) on the one hand, and Ferns and Mosses on the other ; related to the first ofthoso 
trihMI in the want of stamens and pistils ; to the second, in the aspect of the stems of some of the larger 
Udb : andtoOhe last, in their whole appearance." M. Brogniart supposes that in the primitive ages of the 
world, these olants attained a gigantic size, equal to the largest forest trees of the present day ; this opinion 
arisdl fluril<«iMcovenes made in coal mines, where, along with Ferns, are found what appears like re- 
mains of IDecies of this tribe. At present their hahit resembles that of the Mosses ; they are usually low, 
' prostrate plants. 

t Lindley says, Digitalis forms a connecting link between Scrophularia and 8olanea in ita relatiMi la 
Veibascum, both genera having alternate leaves. 

{ This order is allied to Asphodeleas and Liliacen, m the appearwice of varioas organs^ but distiiwiiished 
ftom them by its infiirior germ. The corona or nectariferous eup of the Narciteus is coosidered by Uodley, 
to be nothing more than an onan formed of an extra itunber of stamens, developed in a petaloid stats. 
The same author remarks, that " there is in this whole order a strong tendency to form anotlier tet of ita> 

' '"' s ofgans betwem the perianth, and those stameos that actually develop." 
23* 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE Vm. 

Fig. I. Vallxsmbbia spiralis, A dicBcious aquatic plant of Europe, Amenca, and 
New Holland. Leaves radical, riband-like. A, staminate flower. Peduncles short, 
terminated by a spike ; ovater spathaceous, remaining under water until the period for 
fertilizing the pistillate flowers. B, fertile plant, peduncles very long, spiral, uni- 
flowered. Flower spathaceous, floating. This smgular plant, in which the two 
kinds of flowers are entirely separate, is fertilized by a cunous provision of nature. 
When arrived at a mature state, the spiral peduncles of the pistillate flowers untwist 
themsdves, and the flowers rise to the surface of the water ; the short spike of stam- 
inate flowers breaks ofl* from its peduncle ; the flowers light upon the other plant, 
and shower their pollen over it. After this period, the pistillate flowers disappear bu- 
low the surface of the water, where their fruit is produced. 

Fig. 2. PxsTiA stratiotea. The Duckweed tnbe. A floating, stoloniferous plant 
Leaves radical, spreading, flabelliform. 

Fig. 3. Tbapa notoTw.* {Onagree.) An aquatic plant. Stem sub-merged, pro- 
ducing radical filaments of two sorts ; the one simple, filiform ; the other ramified 
and pmnate ; they appear to be transformed leaves. The leaves are terminal, diverg- 
ing ; petioles broad, dentate. A. a plant soon after germination : a, the fruit: b, petir 
ole from one of the two cotyledons which remain enclosed in the fruit ; c, the other 
cotyledon ; c2, root ; e, stem. B, a plant more developed. 

Fig. 4. BiTTOMUs umbellatiLsA Flowering-rush tribe. A plant which grows on 
the border of lakes and rivers. Leaves radical, erect, riband-Uke, pointed at the sum- 
mit. Scape rectilinear. Umbel simple, terminal, involucred. 

Fig. 6. PoTAMOGETON compressumJt An annual aquatic plant, cdmmon m brooks 
and ditches. Stem compressed, slender, leafy. Leaves alternate, Unear. Spikes 
terminal, interrupted. Flower whorled. 

Fig. 6. Nblumbo nttc\fera.% An aquatic, perennial plant fouwi in Egypt, India, 
and America. Leaves radical, peduncled, peltate, round, concave. Peduncle one- 
flowered. Calyx caducous. Corolla of many spreading petals. Stamens numerous; 
style, very short ; stigma, like a cup ; a. young leaves ; 6, flower; c, fruit. 

Fig. 7. JuNcus conglomeratus.W^ The Rush tribe. {JunccB,) Stem very simple, 
aphyllous, rectihnear, vertical, terminating in a point. Panicle crowded, upuateraL 

Fig. 8. Fucus articulatiLS.^ The Sea-weed tribe. (Algce.) A marina plant of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Frond cartilaginous, dichotomous, moniliform, articulated, each 
joint containing fruit. t 

Fig. 9. Fucus digitatua. Stem simple, cylindric Frond compressed, digitate, 
flabelliform. 

Fig. 10. Fucus naiana. A marine plant which, detaching itself from the rocks 
where it originates,^ floats in vast quantities upon the surface of the sea. forming 
islands which retard navigation. Stem filiform. Frond branching, lanceolate, den- 
tate. 

Fig. IL Fucus ohtuatUua, A marine plant of Cape Van-Diemen. Frond com- 
pressed, coriaceous, branching, linear. 

* Tluf jilant IB in Uiij urtbr EyilrT)(MtP-yt^ of De CandoUe, called the Water-chestnut Tribe. It is considered, 
b;^ Uu Late iQiaiUfien of tLe ublu/uI lUrtjLLodi to be nearly allied to OnacnB* distinffuished from it only by soli* 

^ Ttiid j.^ UiQ Ifisctifif ff^riua in tho uidcr ButomesB, of landley ; by De CandoUe and Mirbel, placed in Alls- 
tiiAcas, iu wbicb it ia cbi^tj/ iLdied. 

I OE' tlie onlei' NaiiiJuB <i\ iwa^xm., rir Fluviales of more modern botanists. " In this order," Lindley re> 
mDikfl^ '' wa luLvc the lufareti appnuicJi. ivxcept in Pistiaceae, to the division of flowerless plants. Tlie peci- 
unth li icchiced ta a. te w imperfeict ■c<ile^. the habit is almost that of Comfers, and there is in somb or the 
cfinani. eJihof a tattl atkivnisa uf ^\\:yra.\ t essels. or that form of tissue exists m a very rudimentarjr state.'* 
rbs amnily of Lhii order to AroideK ih nianifeet nom the tendency of some species to produce a rudimentary 
jslxaihJi. mirbfll jilhr&t ttiijg ir> the orJ^r Alismacece. 

4 In tiiD orJur NclumbDnftti of Da Cari^JoUe ;— by most writers united to Nymphaeacee, with which if diP 
mvi in the ftnicture dI iheJnut, but nf r^^r.-< in the foliage and flowers. The fruit of one species orNtluaibiuni 
^s IfkaMght uj Lq thi3 Ef j'ptiiiti tn>iiij uf uciciflnt writers. 

B '' Vms |>Liii]L,*' a^i^nftLiog lu lindlev , ' stands between Petaloideoas and Olumaiceous Monocotyledons, 
^Lcn^nirrK H'^'h l1j<^ forECLGr iii thu llurttL kciv^is, having assumed the Vertidllate state necessary to constitute a 
[xifii^nLii, and vnWv tlic> latter m ttteir HL^ture. From Palms, independently of their habit, tliey aradistia- 
fiii^ed by thu cctmntiitit tmiiitidcy i^ ^irodnce more than one ovule in each cell, and by the embryo never b(»' 
inj; r?!in4.piG frvim the hiJum. Jtmciu ui an instance of a monocotyledonous pleuit having a disitinctpith." 

tf Li[idjey dfticrrtbOf ihe order Alge iv-i "aquatic, leafless, flowerless plants." He says, "Whatever in* 
XKLiuJtr may ho eFiir>Juy(Kl in dateffnininn: the relative deoree of dignity in the vegetable creation betweeo 
i\ind, Ut^lu^nd, and A1g», it de^^ms to iita that the conclusion constantly arrived at is, that Algs are only 
ti> Hy (ItJitjn^iBritK] frujn tbi? other two hy their lieing in water, and that Init for the influence which that mo- 
din m t'xerriJfLt un Ihuin^ L[ir?y ^rt^uld Fh:^ identical with Lichens on the one hand, and Fungi on the otliet. 
Tbh3c w\»i We uver examined thtBuri^sn.igofBtonesconstantlymoistenedby water, the glaiis of bot-bouMft 
ine facte of roRk# m ijict mj^k, or sf walla »here the sun never shines, or the hard paths in the damp parts of 
ArdflDi filler rairv^ rEu^iiiii fm\ eo hav^e rriiAarked a green, mucous slime, with which they are covered. This 
ilinM:; i?4)n^iiiU nt h\g^ iji thoir ^imiilu^t. ^i Mte of organization, belonging to the genera Palmella, Nostoc, dec 
This *lin>D ii like a [stjer ut' alLiunitin i<ij:..iLd with a brush." This albumen, landley says, may be the origin 
uf etThjTf vi^i^eLEiJil^ or uikimal niatter, tii:t:^hrding to the nature of the corpuscles which penetrate or develop 
th«[m»^|vc] In it |j nad, acfxirdin? lu iuni^- tate discoveries, it seems to be ascertained that many of tlte sea- 
vf^xA rm»iBts ol eon«iirle$ of' (laimjilcu^uL:, Thus we tee that the vegetable and animal kingdouw not onlf 
■loHlr apivuxisnaw, but thai liuj da, in ikct, exist in the most intimate umoo. 
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tamogeton compressum. 6 Nelumbo nucifera. 7 Juncus conglomeratus. 8 Fucus artlcuUitui. 
fveoM diflutas. 10 Fucus natans. 11 Facus obtusatus. 



SECTION II. 
NATURAL ORDERS. 

Thb following arrangement of NiU>y/ral Orders, is that of Jossien. asapprov* 
ed by Mirbel, and adopted at the Jardin Des Plantes at Paris. Many of the 
Eubdiyisions of Brown, De CandoUe, and Liodley, are noticed under their proper 
heads. These orders are introduced that the student, by reference to them in 
the analysis of plants, may gain general ideas of the agreements which exist 
among the different vegetable tribes. The author would recommend to teacL- 
ers, to give the advanced pupil these orders as an exercise for occasional recita- 
tions, dwelling chiefly on the most important divisions. 
Class I. Acotyledons. 

Embryo destitute of cotyMonSf and a separate aUmmen, 

1. FuNoi, or Mushroom-like plants. These are either parasitical, or spring from 
the ground naked or enclosed in a volva. The substance of mushrooms is 
fleshjr, fungous, or mucilaginous. They are round or flat; some have a pUeuSf 
(signifying hat.) They have neither leaves nor flowers. Instead of anUurs, 
they have a scattered, external or internal powder. Instead of pistils they have 
organs, which resemble thin plates, wrinkles, pores, tubes, &c. In these organs 
exists a substance analogous to seeds, called sporvles, which germinates and re- 
produces the species. The different species of fungi are known by the common 
names of' toad-stool, puff-ball, &c. The medicinal qualities of this order are, 
tonic when dry, narcotic when j^icy. Some are eatable, others poisonous. 

2. Musci. Moss4ike plants These are little herbaceous plants, often resem- 
bling trees in miniature. They grow in humid situations, and are found in the 
most northern latitudes which are known to produce vegetation. They resem- 
ble the Hepaticae in their general appearance, but the latter are destitute of the 
operculum or lid which covers the seed vessel of the mosses. 

3. Algjb. Seorweedrlike pUvnis. Aquatic ; differently coloured, herbaceous, car- 
tilaginous or membranous ; seeds contained in conceptacles, or in the substance 
of the plant. These plants are found both in salt waters, and in ponds, ditches 
and rivers. They are often mere tufts of fine filaments. Examples : Sea-rock 
weed, Pucus, and Conferva, (Plate 8. Figs. 8, 9, 10.) 

4. Lichens.* Seldom vegetating on the earth, sometimes upon living plants, 
as leaves and bark, often upon stone and dead wood; sometimes pulverulent, 
dry, or coriaceous ; sometimes thick, woody, or fungous. Colour various. In 
dry places. Some used in dying; some, food for the arctic rein-deer. 

5. FiLi'cBs.t Fern-like plants. Roots fibrous, leaves radical, drcinale when 
voung. Capsules collected in clusters {sort) upon the frond or leaf. Examples : 
Common fern, scouring rush, Ac. 

6. Hepat^'icje. Ldverujort plants. Succulent ; some grow in earth, some in wa- 
ter, and others are parasites. Resemble the mosses in their general appearance. 

7. Naia'dbs.J Duck-meat Tribe. Floating plants with very cellular stems, 
and leaves scarcely to be distinguished. Astringent. 

Class II. Monocotyledons. 

Stamens hypogyrunu (below the genn.> Embryo toith one cotyledon. 7%« eharaeters of thto 
class are :stamen inferior ; calys iftferiory tohenpresent ; stamen seldom ind^mte ; utaioes 
mostly alternate and sheathing. 

8. Aroi'dea. The Arum tribe. Inflorescence a spadix, surrounded b^ a 
spatha. Leaves peiioled, sheathing at the base with parallel or branching vems. 
Roots often tuberous. Properties: acrid and heating. Examples: Wild-turnip 
and Calla. 

9. Ty'phje. Cattail tribe. Growing in marshes or ditches. Leaves rigid, 
ensiform, with parallel veins. (See Plate 1. Fig. 6.) 

10. CiTERoi'DCiB. Sedge-grass tribe. Stem herbaceous, simple. Leaves 
gTMs-like. Petiole sheathing. Flowers glume-like, in spikes. Roots fibrous. 

* Mirbel makes of this order a division called Hypoxyleiz. 
t Mirbel makes of this order a division called LycopotUaeett. 
•^ «» Pistiacea of Lindley 
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Ovary one-seeded, often surrounded by bristles. Examples: CareXt CyperuM^ 
ScirpuSj4'€, 

11. GrRAMiNB^f. The Grasses. This is a very important family. The flowers 
have generally three stamens and one germ. The embryo is small and attach- 
ed to a farinaceous albumen. In germinating, the cotyledon remains attache^ 
to the albumen and nourishes the plume. The roots are fibrous and capillar 
The culms are cylindrical, hollow, or pithy. The flower and calyx consist of 
scales, called glumes. The chaffy fiower^ single seed^ mealy albumen^ sihuUufH 
of the ^mbryoj and Tnethod of gemwnMiimy distinguish, in a peculiar manner, this 
family. Properties : farinaceous, valuable as food for men and animals. Exam- 
ples : wheat, meadow-grass, sugar-cane. (See Plate 2. Fig. 2, and Plate 4. Fig. 6. ) 

Class IIL Monocotyledons, 

Stamens perigynmu (around the germ.) Fruits with three ceUa. Embryo smallj with a lai g-e 

albumen. 

13. Pal'^mle. ne Palm tribe. This family is a native of warm climates. 
The flowers are often dioecious. (See Areca oleracea, Plate 1. Fig. 1.) The 
number of stamens is usually six ; the filaments are often united at the base. 
The germ is superior ; corolla deeply parted into six segments, the three outer 
ones being smallest. The germ is superior. The fruit is a berry or a fibrous 
drupe, the albumen of which is, at first, tender and eatable, and at last becomes 
hard. The stems of palms are usually undivided, lofty, and round ; they are 
not composed of concentric circles, being endogenous or growing internally ; 
they are scaly from the remains of the indurated foot-stalks of leaves. The 
leaves of palms appear in a terminal tuft, alternate and sheathing. 

13. Lilia'cejE. Lily-like plants. Six petals spreading gradually from the base, 
and exhibiting a bell-form appearance, but differing from the campanulate flow- 
ers in being polypetalous. Tne number of stamens is generally sir, sometimes 
but three, usually alternate with the petals. The germ is always of a triangu- 
lar form, and contains three cells ; the roots are mostly bulbous. The calyx is 
usually wanting; the stems are simple, without branches; the leaves entire, and 
nerved. To this family belong the tulip, lily, crown-imperial, dog-tooth violet, 
&c. Plants of this natural family usually llelong to the artificial class, Hexan- 
dria ; the Crocus and Ixia, having 3 stamens, belong to the class Triandria. 
(Plate 7. Fig. 4.) 

14. Aspar'^agi. Asparagus-like plants. Corolla, monopetalous, 6-parted. Sta- 
mens six. Fruit a berry, superior, 3-celled. Roots fasciculated. Examples : 
Asparagus and Convallaria. (See Plate 1. Fig. 3, for a plant of this family.) 

15. Narcis'si. Roots mostly bulbous. Leaves sessile, elongated, alternate ; rad- 
ical leaves sheathing. Flowers with spathas j panicled, corymbed or solitary. 
Perianth, which is usually called a corolla, 6-parted. Stamens 6, inserted inic 
the tube of the perianth. Style 1. Stigma simple or 3-parted, Capsule 3-celled; 
3-valved, or 3-parted. Seed with a perisperm. Examples : Narcissus and Gra^ 
lanthus. 

16. Iride'.e. Iris-Wee plants. Root tuberous. Leaves sessile, alternate, equi- 
tant, compressed, ensiform. Flowers with spathas. Perianth petal-like, 6-part- 
ed, 3 internal, 3 external. Stamens 3. Style 1. Stigmas 3, often petaloid. 
Capsule 3-celled, 3-valved, many-seeded. Examples : Iris, Gladiolus. Roots 
useful in dropsical complaints, antiscorbutic. (Plate 6. Fig. 6.) 

17. Juk.:e'.e. IVie Rush tribe. Flowers imperfect, gfumaceous. Leaves 
fistula r, or flat and channelled, with parallel veins. Examples : Juncus, Luzula. 
The leaves are used for bottoming chairs. Medicinal properties doubtful. 
(Plate 8. Fig. 7.) 

18. Brome'lije. Pine-apple tribe. Leaves radical, ensiform, caniculate. 
Scape short. Fruit a sorose, ovate succulent, surmounted with a crown ol 
leaves. Examples: Bromelia, Agave. (See Plate 5. Fig. 3.) 

19. AsPHODE^u. Asphodel tribe. Stamens 6 ; corolla 6-parted ; germ 3-celled. 
Roots bulbous, or fasciculated. Examples: Onion, Hyacinth. Properties: 
acrid and stimulating. 

20. Commeli'ne£. The Spider-wort tribe. Examples : Tradescantia, Com- 
melina. Herbaceous plants. Leaves usually sheathing at the base. Thit 
family is taken from Junceae. 

21. Alisma'ce*. TVie Arrow-head tribe. Examples: Sagfttaria, Alisma 
Taken from JunceoB. (Plate 3. Figs. 4, 5.) 
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^ CoLcmcB'jB. ColcAioum tribe. Emetic and cathartic. Examples : Col- 
chicom, Melanthium. This order is by some called MelantAacea. 
Class IY. Monocotyledons. 

Stamens epigynoua, (above tbe germ.) 

23. Orcbide'jb. Orchis-like plants. Roots fibrous or tuberous. Stem simple. 
Leaves mostl]^ radical, sheathing; caulineones sessile. Flowers bracted, com- 
monly in a spike, seldom solitary. Perianth irregular, 6-parted, 3 divisions ex- 
ternal, 3 internal, and 9-petaloid ; a lower one in the form of a lip, often spurred. 
Stamens 3, adr.ate to the style in part or wholly ; two are usually abortive. 
Style thick. Stigma oblique, viscid. Examples : Orchis, Cjrpripedium, Neot- 
tia. Properties: farinaceous and emollient. 

34. Mxj'aa. Banana tribe. Examples: Plantain-tree, (itfiMa,) Bread-fruit, 
{Artocarpus.) (See Plate 2. Fig. 4.) 

25. Can"nm. The Indian reed-lribe. This is subdivided into Marantacea^ 
the arrow-root tribe, and AmonwB^ or Scitaminacea, the ginger tribe. Proper- 
ties : aromatic, and carminative. (Plate 3. Fig. 4.) 

26. Hydrochar"ides. Tape-grass tribe. Floating plants. Examples: fly- 
drochariSj Vallisneria. (Plate 8. Fig. 1.) 

Class V. Dicotyledons. 

ApetdUma-^ Stamens epigyntnis. Calyx superior. MonosepdUms^ (above the germ.) 

27. AaisTOLo'cHiiB. Wild ginger tribe. Perennial. Flowers Gynandroub. 
Exan^les : Virginia snake-root, {Aristolochiaj) Wild ginger, {Asarum.) 

Class VL Dicotyledons, 

SUtt9nen» perigynous, (around the germ.) Perianth aingl£^ hi some cases resembling a ca^yx, 

m others a corolla. 

28. Elbao'^nje. Flowers dioecious. Fruit a drupe or nut. Leaves alternate. 
Trees or shrubs. Examples : Pepperage-tree and Eleagnus. 

29. Htmele'je. Under-shrute. Stamens 8. Style 1. Fruit, a drupeole. Co- 

gledons large, fleshy. Perisperm, thin. Examples : Leather-wood and Daphne, 
ark cau^c when chewed. 

30. Fr^'jb. Silver-tree tribe. Deciduous shrubs from the Cape of Qood 
Hope. £lxample : Protea, 

31. Jukv'nijjoT Laurinea.) TTie Laurel tribe. Trees. Flowers Enneandrous; 
4 to 6 cleft. Fruit a berry or drupe. The American plants of this family are 
the spice-bush, (Laurus benzoin,) and Sassafras. Medicinal properties various 
and important. 

32. PoLvao'NEiB. T%e Dock tribe. Herbaceous. Leaves alternate, at first 
revolute, petioled. Flowers panicled, or in a spike. Fruit a nut, usually tri- 
angular, as in the buckwheat. Seed with farinaceous albumen. Examples : 
Dock, rhubarb, buckwheat. 

33. Atrip^lices. Pig-^eed tribe. Flowers with little beauty. Herbs or 
small shrubs. The beet, poke- weed, and pig-weed, are examples of this family. 
The pig-weed is by some arranged in a new order, ChenopodeaBi and the poke- 
weed in another, Phytolaccese. 

Class VIL Dicotyledons, 

Stamiensy (beneath the genu.) 

34. Amiran"thi. Coxcomb-like plants. Stem herbaceous. Leaves entire. 
Flowers small, numerous, often bracted, sometimes imperfect, in a head, ra^ 
ceme or spike. Perianth often coloured, monosepalous. Pericarp either a 
pyxide or utricle. Example : Amaranthus. 

3.5. Plantagin^eje. Plantain tribe. Herbaceous. Leaves manv-nerved 
Flowers sessile, bracted in a spike. Stamens 4. Pyxide 4-celled, many-seeucju. 
Example : Plantain. Useful as a pot herb. EmoUient, 

36. Nycta'oines. MircMlis tribe. The principal family in this order is the 
Pour o'clock, (MirabilB.) Properties : cathartic and emetic. 

37. Plumba'oines. Marsh rosemary tribe. Herbs or under-shriabs. Leaves 
alternate or clustered. Corolla regular. Stamens 5, ovary 1-celled ; ovule, pen- 
dulous. Fruit, a utricle. Properties : astringrent, tonic. Example : Statice. 

Class VIII. Dicotyledons, 

corollas monopetcUous. hypogynouSy (below the germ,) re^rtmr m frregvMr^ oeartng tn» vu* 
mens, tohich generally alternate unth its segments token of equal number ; germ superior. 

38. LYsiMACH^iiB, (or PrimtUacea.) The Loose strife ^ or primrose tribe. A ^mi- 
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ly comprising many showy flowers, bnt belongifigf to genera which differ mucK 
in the appearance of their inflorescence. Examples : Trientalis, Priipnisi, Jjy- 
simachia. 

39. Pedicula'res, (or Bhinantliea.) This family contains genera of plants 
which appear to have little natural rei>emblance, as Rhinanthns, Pedicolaris, 
Bartsia, &,c. 

40. Ackn^^rm, {oT AcarUhacea.) Contains no important genera. Examples. 
Malabar-nut, {Justtciaj) and RueUia. 

41. Jasmi'n££. Lilac tribe. Trees or shrubs. Leaves generallv opposite. 
Flowers in a thyrse or corymb. Stamens 2. Pericarp 2K^eiled, 2-seeded, a 
berry or drupe, or capsular. Example : Lilac, {SyringaS 

42. Vi'^ncEs, (or Verberuicea.) The Verbena tribe. Properties: secernent 
stimulant. 

43. Labu't£. Mint-like plants. A very extensive family ; of importance in 
seasoning food, as Sage, Summer-savory, and thyme } medicinal, as Catnip, 
Mint, Horehound, &c. 

44. Scrophula'rus, (or Personea.) Flowers with personate corollas, as snap- 
dragon, ( Anterhinum.) Scrophularia, and Digitalis. Properties : narcotic 

45. Sola'ne£. Potato-like plants. Stamens 5. Pericarp sometimes a berry, 
sometimes a pyxide or a capsule. Examples : Potato, Tomato, Red pepper, 
{Capsicum.) Narcotic, stimulating. 

46. BoRAQi'NEM. Borage-like plants. Leaves often rough, or pubescent. Ex- 
amples : BoragOy Myosotis. Properties : emollient. 

47. Convol"vdu. Convolvulus tribe. Stem often twining. Peduncles axilla- 
ry or terminal. Calyx 5-parted. Corolla 5-lobed. Stamens 5. Some (as the 
sweet potato. Convolvulus batatus) are edible, some (as Convolvulus pandura- 
tns) are medicinal. 

48. PoLBMo'Nia:. PhloX'Uke pla'^Os. Herbs. Calyx 5-parted. Corolla 5- 
tobed, regular, stamens 5. Examples : Phlox Polemonium. 

49. Bigno'ni^. Trumpet-fiower tribe. Mostly trees or shrubs, often climbihg 
or twining. Examples : Bignonia, Catalpa. ^ 

50. Gentia'nje. The Gentian tribe. Calyx monosepalous, 6 to ^O-divided. 
Corolla with usually as many lobes as the divisions of the calyx. Herbs, sel- 
dom shrubs. Leaves opposite without stipules. A division of this family, 
Spigeliacea, contains the Carolina Pink, (8pigelia,) used in medicine as a ver- 
mifuge. The Frasera, or American Columbo root, which is very bitter, is val- 
ued as a cathartic. 

5L Sapo't*. West India plum. A family of little importance. 

52. Apocv'NEiB. Dog-bane tribe. Herbs or small shrubs. Leaves opposite. 
Calyx 5-parted. Corolla 5-parted. Stamens 5, inserted on the corolla. Peri 
carp a double follicle. Follicle many-seeded. A division of this fruit, Asclepi^ 
adoy or milk- weed plants, have a milky juice. 

^ Class IX Dicotyledons. 

Corolla monopetalous, perigynouSi (around the germ.) 

53. EIbena'ceje. T%e Ebony tribe. Example : Diospyros. 

54. Klena'ceje. T%e Persimon tribe. Example : Sarcolsena, a foreign plant. 

55. Rhododen^drjb. T%e rose-bay tribe. Herbs and shrubs. Flowers often 
Dracted. Inflorescence various. Included by De Candolle in the next order. 

• 66. Eri'ce.b. Heath-Wee plarUs. Shrubs, or under-shrubs. Leaves evergreen, 
rigid, entire, whorled, or opposite, without stipules. Examples: ArhUius Gaul- 
theria, Kalmia. 

57. GuAiACA^NiB. Example : Ligrvum vita. The gum-guaiacum of medicine 
IS Irom a plaol of this family. 

58. Campanula'cre. The Bell-flower tribe. Calyx usually 5-parted, Corolla 
5-lobed, inserted into the top of the calyx, withering on the fruit. Stamens 5. 
Leaves simple, or deeply divided. Examples : Campanula, Lobelia. Lindley 
makes a subdivision, Lobelia^cea, in which is the genus Lobelia, a species of 
which, called the Indian tobacco, is powerfully medicinal, and often improperly 
used by ignorant practitioners. 

Class X Dicotyledons, 

CoroUaa tnonopetalou»t epigynotu, (above the germ,) anthen united. 
B9 Oicbora'cba. Flowers Syngenesious. Calyx divided into haimorpappaa. 
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Corolla either Itgalste, or tubolar. Stamens 5, alternating with the teeth of the 
corolla; filaments distinct, anthers forming a cylinder by their coherence. Ova- 
ry inferior 1-ceiled, with a single erect ovule. Style single ; stif mas 2. Fruit 
anacheniam. Seed solitary, erect. Examples : DandeUon andLettace. An- 
tiscorbutic, and mild anodyne. 

60. Cinarogeph''al£. Examples: Thistle and Burdock, differs little from the 
preceding. 

61. CoRTMBiP^'ERjE. Thorough-woii plants. Examples : Eupatorium and 
Rudbeckia. Very valuable for their medicinal qualities. The compound flow- 
ers are by some writers classed under the general head CoTnposiUBy and subdi- 
vided into numerous sections, viz : Carduacea, or the, Thistle tribe, Asterea^ or 
the Aster tribe, Eupatorinea, or the Thorough-wort tribe, Jacobea, ortheColt's- 
fooc tribe, and HeUarUhea^ or the Sunflower tribe. 

Class XI. Dicotyledons, 

OonUa moHopetalotUf epigynousy (above the gern^ anther§ dUtinet, 

62. Ditsa'cem. Teasel plarUs. Flowers densely capitate. Leaves opposite or 
whorled. Herbs or under-shrubs. Examples : Teasel, Button-bush. 

63. Rubia'cejb. Bed-straw tribe. Leaves whorled, very entire. Flowers ax- 
illary or terminal. Stamens 4, ovary simple, fruit a dieresil, 3-sceded. Exam- 
ples : Gklium, Rubia. Some of this family are of use in dying. 

64. Oapripo'lijb. Elder^ Snouhhatl^ and Honey-sudcMike plants. Shrubs. 
Ovaxy cohering with the calyx ; fruit crowned by its limb. Leaves opposite. 
Flowers terminal, corymbose or axillary. Examples: Viburnum, Lonicera, 
Symphoria. 

Class XII. Dicotyledons. 

Corolla polypetalous; »tamef%» epigynwo^ (above the germ.) 

65. Ara'leb. Ginseng tribe. Calyx superior. Stamens 6 or 6, or 10 or 12, 
arising from within the border of the calyx ; ovary with many cells ; ovules 
solitary, pendulous; styles eqaal in number to the cells. Trees, shrubs, or 
herbs, resembling umbelliferous plants in their habit. Examples: Spikenard, 
(Aralia.) Ginseng, (Panax.) 

66. Umbkllip''er-e. Parsley-like plants. , Stem herbaceous. Leaves mostly 
pinnate or pinnatifid. Flowers in umbels. Calyx adhering to the germ. Co- 
rolla 5-petalled. Stamens 5. Style and stigma 2. Fruit a cremocarp. Seeds 
closed, remaining after maturity, suspended to a central axis. Examples : Dill, 
Fennel, Parsley, Cartway. Uses and medicinal qualities various. The follow- 
ing subdivision has been * made of this tribe : lat^ Hydrocotolia ; wmbels simple 
or imperfect. Examples : Water-hemlock, (Cicuta,) Water-parsnip, (Sium,) 
FooPs-parsley, and Angelica ; 2d, Campylospemue ; Sweet cicely, and Hemlock, 
(Conium.) 

Class XIII. Dicotyledons. 

Corolla polypetalouo ; ttamens hypogynoua^ (under the germ.) 

67. Randncula'cbjs. A very large order, containing the Virgin's-bower, Ra- » 
nuncnlus, Anemone, Hepatica, &c. Calyx with many definite sepals, or many- 
parted. Stamens and pistils numerous. Fruit often consists of dry nuts or car- 

5 els. Herbs or upder-shrubs. Leaves simple, often variously lobed and sub- 
ivided, petioled. Some of this family, astne gold thread, (Coptis,) are highly 
astringent, some are valuable as dies, and some are beautiful as ornamental 
flowers. 

68. Papavera'ce£. Poppy-Uke piatUs. Lactescent. Stem herbaceous. Leaves 
alternate. Flowers solitary, in a Ispike or umbel. Calyx 2-3 sepalled, cadu- 
cous. Stamens numerous. Examples : P<^pyi Blood-root. Properties : nar- 
cotic, anodyne. 

69. Crucip^erjs. Plants with cruciform corollas^ as cabbage, turnip, radish. 
Stem ^herbaceous* Leaves alternate. Flowers corymbed, panicled or in a 
spike. Calyx 4-sepalled. Corolla 4-petalled. Stamens 6, solitary, 4 disposed 
In two pairs. Glands nectariferous. Fruit a sili^ue. Chiefly useful as gar- 
den vegetables. This order is subdivided into Silumlosa, pods short, and Sili- 
quosa, Ttods long. 

70. Cappar'ides. a small order. Cruciform plants. Examples: Cleome, 
Gynandropsis. 

71. Sapin'di. Example: Soap-berry, (Sapindus) 

72. AcE^RA. (or Acer ineat,) Miple t^ibe. Trees, with opposite, simple, rarel? 
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pinnttte leaves. Flowers often polygamous, sometimes apetalous. Examples; 
Acer, Nej?un<Jo. 

73. Malpi'obis. Example : Barbadoes cherry, (Malpighi.) 

74. Htper'igjb. Si, John*s-ioort tribe. Herbs or shrubs, with a resinous )nice^ 
Leaves opposite, entire, dotted, occasionally alternate and crenate. Flowers 
generally yellow. Examples : Hypericam, Ascyrnm. Some species are said 

vto be healing for wounds. 

75. QvrmfRM. Example: Cambogia. ^ 

76. Auran'^tia. Orange tribe. Examples : Orange, Lemon. Properties : r^ 
frigerant, tonic. 

77. Mjs'Lijfc. TVa. Astringent, anodyne. 

78. ViTEs. Tfte Vine family. Stem woody, sarmentose, cirri fieroa^. Leaves 
alternate, stipuled. Tendrils and peduncles opposite. Flowers in a thyrse. 
CaJyx 5-toothed. Corolla d-petalled. Stamens 5. Pericarp a berry. Exam- 
fle: Yitis, the grape. Another order has been substituted by De Candolle, call- 
ed Ampelidea^ which contains Ampelopsis and Vitis. 

79. Qera'nijb. Geranium trilfe. Stamens 10, monadelphous. Stigmas 5. 
Fruit a dieresil ; 5 carpels, each 2-seeded. 

80. Malva'cejb. HbUy-hock tribe. Leaves alternate, stipuled. Calyx 5>parted. 
Corolla 5-petalled. Stamens indefinite, monadelphous. Dieresil with many 
carpels. Carpels many-seeded. Examples: Holly-hock, Lavatera, Mallows. 

81. Maono^ije. 7\Uip-4ree tribe. Trees or shrubs. Leaves alternate, coria- 
ceous. Flowers large, solitary, often odoriferous. Examples: Magnolia, Li- 
riodendron. 

82. ANNo^NiB. Example : Anon a, custard-apple. 

83. Menisper^'ms. Example : Menisperm, moon-seed. 

84. Bebber'iues. Example : Hamamelis, witch-hazel ; Berberis or barberry 
Flowers panicled. Pericarp a capsule dr berry. 

85. Tili'aceje. Bass-wood, plants. Trees. Leaves alternate, stipuled. Flow- 
ers corymbed. Example: Tilia, bass-wood, or lime-tree. 

86. Cis^'ti. Rock-rose plants. Small shrubs. Example : Cistus. 

87. Ruta'ceje. Rue plants. Leaves compound. Stamens 6. Fruit a dieresil 
or regmate. Example : Rue, (Ruta.) 

88. Cartopuy'lleje. JHnk-like plants. Herbaceous. leaves opposite. Flow- 
ers often terminal, sometimes axillary. Fruit a capsule. Example : Dianthos. 

Class XIV. Dicotyledons. 

CoroUapolypetalotu ; 9tanunt epigynou9^ (around the germ.) 

89. Semper vi'vjB. House-leek plarUs. Emollient. 

90. Saxifra'oa. Saxifrage plants, 

91. Cac"ti. Prickly-pear tribe. 

92. PoRTULAc'cEiB. FurUaM tribe. Example : Portulacca. Properties : emol* 
lient. 

93. Ficoi'dejb. Example: Mesembryanthemum, ice-plant. 

94. Ona^orje. WiUovj-kerb plants. Example: Epilobium. 

95. Myr'''ti. Example : Myrtus. 

96. Melab'^tomjb. Example: Rhexia, deer-grass. 

97. Salica'rijb. Examples : Lythrum, Cuphea. 

98. Rosa'ceje. Rose and apple tribe. Stamens numerous. Periearp a pyrid* 
ion. Examples : Rosa, Pyrus. 

99. Leodmiko^bjb. Pea tribe. Stamens 10, diadelphous. Flower papiliona* 
eeons. Fruit a legume. Examples : Lupinus, Trifolium. 

100. Terebinta'ceje. Example : Rha^ the sumach. 

101. Rham'^ni. Examples: Buckthorn, (Rhamaus,) and Ceonothus. 

Class XY. Dicotyledons. 

Stameru and pUtiia diettni^i or an deferent JUwen. 

102. EtTPBOR'^BiJs. Example: Euphorbia, or spurge. 

103. C(tcur''bitace£ MeUm^ltke plants. Stem herbaceous. Stamens 5. Fruv 
apepc. Examples: Watermelon, Cucumber. 

104. Urticb'«. Example: Hop, (Humulus.) 

105. Amenta'cea. TVees with infiorescence in an ament or ctakin, Exanh 
pies : Oak, Willow. 

106. Cowp^ERjE. Cone-beann^ trees. Examples : Pine, Cedar. 
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CLASS I. MONANDEIA. 

ORDER I. MONOOTNIA. 

Salicor'^nia. Calyx inflated, entire, 3 
or 4-sided, oboonic ; corolla ; style 2-cleft; 
seed 1, enclosed in the calyx, (samphire.) 

Hippu'ris. Calyx superior, obsolete, 
with a Slobed margin; corolla- 0; seed 1 ; 
Btinna simple ; style in the groove of the 
antner. (mare's-tail.) 

Can'^na. Anthers adhering to the petal- 
like filaments; styles thick, clnb-shaped; 
stigma obtose, linear. (Indiaa-reed.) 

Tha'lia. Anther attached to the fila- 
ments; style depressed ; stigma gaping. 

ORDER II. DIOTNIA. 

Bh'tum. Calyx 3-cleft, or 3-parted, ber- 
ry-like ; corolla ; seed 1, immersed in the 
calyx, (blite.) 
Cai."itri'che. Calyx ; petals 2, resem- 
bUng a calyx ; seeds 4, naked. 

Cori8PSr''mui(. Calyx S-leaved ; corolla 
0; seed'l. 

CLASS IL DLA^NDRIA. 

ORDER I. MONOGTNIA. 

A. Corolla l-^etaUed^ inferior t regular ; 

seeds in a drupe or nut. 

Or'^nus. Calyx 4-parted ; corolla 4-part- 
ed ; petals long and ligalate. ^ Two barren 
filaments; nut winged; fruit a capsule, 
(flowering ash.) 

Elytra'ria. Calyx 4 or S-parted ; co- 
rolla Scleft; capsule 5-valved, 2-seeded; 
seeds adhering to a dissepiment, contrary 
to the valves. 

LiGus'^TRUM. Calyx 4-tootbed; ooroDa 
with 4 ovate divisions ; beriy 1 or 2celled, 
2 or 4 -seeded, (prim.) 

Chionan'^thus. Calyx 4-parted ; corolla 
4-parted, sometimes more, tube short, with 
very long divisions ; nucleus of Uie drupe 
striate-fibrons. (fringe tree.) 

Ole^a. Corolla 4-cleft, with obovate di- 
visions ; drupe l-seeded. 

Jasmi'num. Corolla salver-form, 5 to 8- 
cleft ; berry 2-seeded, each seed solitary, 
arilled. Hasmine.) Bx. 

Strin^^oa. Corolla salver-form ; capsule 
2cel]ed. (lilac.) Ex. 

B. Corolla Ipdalled, iitferioTf irregular ; 

seeds in €apsuies. 

Verom^ica. Calyx 4.parted; cproUa 
cleft Into 4 k>bes, lower division smaller; 
capsule obcordate, few-seeded, 2-celled. 
(speedwell.) 

Lbptan^^dria. Calyx 5-parted, segments 
acu min a t e ; corolla tubumr-campanulate, 
bcwder 4-lobed, a little ringent, lower seg- 
ment narrannr ; stamens and at length tte 



pistils much exserted; capsule ovate, aca 
minate, opening at the top. (culver's physic.) 

Qratio'la*. Calyx 5-parted, often with 
2 bracts at the base ; corolla irregular, re- 
Bupinate, 2-lipped, upper lip 2-lobed, lower 
one equally 3-cleft; vtigma S-lipped; cap- 
sule 2-celled, 2-valved. (hedge-hyssop.) 

Lindsr^'nia. Calyx 4-parted; corolla 
resupinate, tubular, 2-lipped, upper lip 
short, reflexed, emarginate, lower* one 
trifid, unequal, filaments 4, the 2 ionger 
ones forked and barren ; capsule 2-ceUed, 
2-valved, the dissepiment parallel to the 
valvea 

Catal^'pa. Corolla 4 or S-cleft, some- 
what inflated, bell-form ; calyx 2-parted, or 
cleaved; stigma 2-lipped; capsule cylin- 
dric, 2-celled. (catalpa-tree.) 

Hemian'^thus. Cuyx tubular, cleft on 
the under side, border 4-toothed; upper 
lip of the corolla obsolete, lower Spaite^ 
intermediate segments lignlate, longer, in- 
curved; stamens with 2-clefi filaments^ 
the side branches bearing anthers ; cap- 
sule 1-celled, 2-valved, many-seeded. 

JusTi'ciA. Calyx 5-parted, often with 2 
bracts at the base ; corolla irregular, la- 
biate, upper lip emarginate, lower lip 3- 
cleft. 

Utricula'ria. Calyx 2-leaved, equal; 
corolla ringent, lower lip spurred at the 
base; filaments incurved ; stigma divided. 

FiNGUic^'uLA. Corolla labiate, spurred; 
calyx 5-cleft ; capsule 5-celled. 

Micran^'themom. Calyx 4-parted ; oo. 
rolla 4-parted, the upper lip smaller; fil- 
ament mcurved, shorter than the corolla; 
capsule 1-celled, 2-valved ; seeds striate. 

C. Corolla l-petaUed, inferioTt irregular; 
seeds naUed. 

Monar'^da. Calyx cylindric, striated, 5- 
toothed; corolla rtngent, tubular, upper 
lip lanee-linear, involvinx the filaments, 
lower lip reflexed, 3-lobed. (Oswego tea, 
mountain mint) 

Ltco^pus. Calyx tubular, 5-cIeft or 5- 
toothed; corolla tubular, 4-cleft, nearly 
equal, upper division broader and emar- 
ginate; stamens distant; seeds 4, retuse. 
(water horehound.) 

Sal'Via. Calyx tubular, striated, 2-lip- 
ped, under lip 2 to Stoothed, lower lip 3- 
cleft ; corolla ringent, upper lip concave, 
lower lip broad, 3-lobed, the middle lobe 
the largest, notched ; stamens with two 
spreading branches^ one of which bears a 
1-celled anther ; germ 4K:left ; style thread- 
shaped, curved ; seeds 4, in the bottom of 
the calyx, (sage.) 
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C9i,lin8o'nia. Calyx talralar, Sapped, 
upper lip 3-toothed; corolla fannel-fiorm, 
unequal, under lip many-cleft, capillary ; 
one perfect seed, (borse-balm.) 

Bosmari'nus. Corolla ringent, upper lip 
2-parted; filaments long, cunred, simple, 
with a tooth, (rosemary.) Ex. 

D. CordUa mperior 
CuLC^A. Calyx d-leaved or 2-parted ; 
ooxolla ^petalled ; capsule hispid, 2-celled, 
not gaping ; cells 1 or 2-seeded, seeds ob- 
kmg. (enchanter's nightshade.) 

ORDER 11. DT6TNIA. 

Anthoxan^'thuk. Calyx of two, egg- 
shaped, pointed, concave, chaffy scales, 1- 
flowered; corolla of two equal huslLs, 
shorter than the calyx, awned on the back ; 
an internal corolla or nectary, consisting 
c^ two, egg-shaped, minute scales ; stam- 
ens Icsiger than the corolla ; anther oblong, 
forked at both ends *, germ superior ; seed 
1. (sweet vernal grass.) 

Crtp"ta. Peplis. Calyx 2-8epalled, 
inferior; corolla 2 or 3-petalIedr closed ; 
styles none : stigmas 2 or 3, very minute ; 
capsule 2 or 3-ceUed, 2 or d-valved ; cells 
4 or S-seeded ; seeds sub-cylindric, striate, 
incurved, (mud-purslane.) The corolla ap- 
pears like a capttUe with an aperture at the 
top, when examiited without a lens. 

Erian'^thds. Glumes 2, valves nearly 
equal, villose at the base ; paleas 2, une- 

3ual; inner glume bearing a long awn near 
le summit S. 

ORDER III. JRIGYNIA. 

Pi'PER. Spadix simple and slender; 
calyx and corolla wanting. Fruit a berry, 
globose, (pepper.) Bx. 

CLASS m. TRIANDttlA. ' 

ORDER I. MONOGTNIA. 

A. Flowers superior. 
• i I'ris. Calyx spatha, 2 or 3-vaIved ; co- 
rolla 6-parted, divisions alternately re- 
flexed; stigmas 3, petal-like; style short; 
capsule 3-ceIled. (flower-de-luce, iris or 
flag.) Ex. 

Fe'dia. Calyx 3 to 6-toothed, perma- 
nent; corolla tubular, deleft or 5-parted; 
nut or capsule 2 or 3-celled ; seed naked, 
or crowned with a tooth, (lamb-lettuce.) 

Dila'tris. Perianth superior, 6-parted, 
segments unequal; stamens 3; style de- 
clining ; stigma minutely 3-lobed ; capsule 
3-celled, truncated, many-seeded, (red- 
rooL) 

Plectri'tis. Calyx with the margin 
straight, entire ; corolla with the tube sliort- 
spurred at the base, gibbose before, limb 
5-cleft, 2-lipped; capsule 1-celled, 2-winged. 

Valerianel"la. Calyx with the limb 
toothed, persistent; corolla not spurred,, 
regular, 5-lobed ; stigma sub-triiid ; capsule* 
3-celled, sub-membranous, crowned with 
the limb of the calyx, (wild lamb-lettuce.) 

Gladio'lus. Spatha 2-valved; corolla 
C-parted, two divisions much smaller, up- 
per divisions broadest; style long and 
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slender; stigmas 3; capsule triangular, 3- 
celled, many-seeded. 

Valeria'na. Corolla manopetalous, 5- 
cleft, horned at the base ; seed 1, crowned 
with a feathery pappus. Ex. 

Cro^cus. SpaUia radical ; corolla funnel- 
form, with a long slender tube; stigma 
deep-gashed, crested. 

lx"iA. Spatha 2 or 3-valved, ovate, short; 
Corolla 6-parted or 6-petalled, sometimes 
tubular; stamens straight or incurved; 
stigmas sub-filiform, (blackberry-lily.) 

Phtllac"ti8. Involocmm 1-leaved, 
sheathing ; calyx marnnal, minute ; corol- 
la 3-cleft ; seed 1 ; styles and stamens ex- 
sert. 

Apxs'ria. Calyx 0; corolla monopeta- 
lous, wingless, beH-tubular, with Vh^ margin 
6-toothed, alternately smaller; capsule 1- 
celled, valveless ; seeds numerous and mi- 
nute. 

Boerhaa'^via. Calyx tubular, margin en- 
tire ; corolla 1-petalied, campanulate, plait- 
ed ; nut 1, invested by the permanent calyx, 
naked or tuberoled, 5-grooved, obconic. 

Calyme'nia. See Allio'nia. 

B. Flowers inferior. 

Commeli'na. Sheath cordate; calyx 3- 
leaved; corolla 3-petalled, sub-equal; 3 
barren filaments — sometimes the whole 6 
filaments bear anthers; stigma simple; 
nectaries 3, cross-form, inserted on peculiar 
filaments; capsule sub-globose, 3-celled; 
cells 2-seeded or empty, (day-flower.) 

Schol^'lera. Spatha 1-nowered; corolla 
long-tubulai^ border 6-parted, with the 
stamens on the divisions ; filaments equal. 

Heteranthe'ra. Calyx a 2 or 3-flow- 
ered spatha ; corolla dull-colored, membra- 
naceous, with a long slender tube, border 
4 to 6-parted ; anthers 3, 2 of them attached 
to the divisions of the corolla, the other at- 
tached to the top of the style, and much 
larger ; stigma sub-capitate, 1-sided ; cap- 
sule 3-celled, many-seeded, . dehiscent at 
the angles. This genus is inUrmedicet/^ 
between the dosses Triandria and Oynan- 
dnria, 

Sti'na. Calyx 3-leaved ; corolla 3-petal- 
led ; anthers oblong ; capsule 1-vaIved, 3- 
ceUed. 8. 

Sti^ulici'da. Calyx 5-parted; corolla 
5-petalled; stigmas 3; capsule 1-celled, 3- 
v^ved. S. 

PoLTCKE^MUM. Calyx 3-sepalled ; petals 
calyx-like; capsule 1 -seeded, membrana- 
ceous, not opening, covered by the calyx. 
Stamens vaxy from 1 to 5. S. 

C. Flowers with glumes. Sedges. 

DuLr'cHiUM. Spikes sub-racemed, axil- 
lary; spikelets linear-lanceolate, sub-com- 
pressed; glumes distichus, sheathing; style 
very long, bifid, base persistent; nut 
bristled at the base. 

Cype^rus. Scales imbricated 2-ways: 
ovary without bristles; spikelets com- 
pressed, distinct 

LiMNET^'is. Glume 2-valved, compressed, 
one keeled and longer than the other; 
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2<y«]Tedr awnleai, aneqaal ; flowers 

unilateral spikes, somewhat imbricated 
in 2-row8. (^t-grasH.) 

Kyllin^'oa. Flowers distinct, disposed 
in a ronndiab, sessile, sab-imbricated spike ; 
fflomes 2-valved, l-flowered; paleas 2, 
longer tban the glomes, (bog-rash.) 

Oryzop'^sis. Glume l-flowered» ^-valv- 
ed ; valves membranaceoas, nearly eqnal, 
lax, obovate, awnlesa; paleas 2, coriaceoas, 
cylindric ovate, hairy at the base* the low- 
er one awned at the tip ; scales linear-elon- 
gated ; flowers panicled. (mountain rice.) 

Rhyhchos^'pobji. Glames fascicled into 
a spike^ the lower ones empty; seed 1, 
crowned with a persistent stjrle; bristles 
rarroanding the base, (false D(^-rash.) 

Schxb'nus. Glomes fascicled into a spike, 
the lower ones empty ; style decidnoos ; 
seeds naked. 

Scir"pus. Glnme 1-valved, l-flowered, 
imbricated on lUl sides ; seed or nat naked 
or bristled at the base, (clab-rosh.) 

Mif'oiA. Flowers polygamoas, panicled ; 
glume 2-valTed, many-flowered, short and 
unequal ; paleas 2, unequal, the larger one 
acuminate; style very short, 3-clefl, plu- 
mose; nectary 3-parted, divisions lanceo- 
late, acute, as long as the • germ, large, 
acuminate, (cane.) 8. 

Nar^'dus. Glume l-flowered, 1-valved ; 
palea l, included in the calyx ; stigma 1. 
Fbwers spiked, alternating and sessile. 
(ma^grass.) 

Xy'kis. Calyx a cartilaginous glume, fi 
or 3-valved, in a head ; corolla 4-petalled, 
eqjaal, crenate; capsule S-valved, many- 
■eeded. (yellow-eyed grass.) 

ORDIR II. DYOTKIA. 

A. SpUcdeU l-Jlowered; coroUtu vnthout 

abotiive rudiments of powers at the base. 

[Calyx and corolla different in texture.] 

LiiLBf^BiA. Calyx 0; corolla 8-valved, 
closed ; valves comprMsed, boat-shaped ; 
nectary obovate, entire, collateral; sta- 
Bens varying in number, (cut-grass.) 

MiL^'iUM. Glume 3-valvea, naked, beard- 
less, paleas 2, oblong, concave, shorter 
than the glnme, awnless; seed 2-homed; 
flowers panicled. (cane.) 

Pas'^palum. Glume in 2 membranaceous, 
equal, roundish valves; paleas awnless, 
cartilaginous, of the form of the glume; 
stigma plumose, colored ; nectary lateral ; 
flowers m unilateral spikes. 

Piptathe'rum. Glume membranaceous, 
longer than the cartilaginous, oval paleas ; 
lower valve aw^ned at the tip ; nectary 
ovate, entire ; seed coated. 

Aris^'tida. Glume 2-valved, membrana- 
ceous, unequal ; paleas 3-valved, pedicel- 
led, sub-cylindric, k>wer valve coriaceous, 
involute, 3-awned at the tip, upper valve 
very minute or obsolete ; nectary lateral, 
(beard-grass.) 

Bti'pa. Glume2-vidved, membranaceous ; 
paleas 2-valved, coriaceous, valves invo- 
lute, truncate ; awn terminal, long, cadu- 
cous; seed coated, (feather-grass.) 

Sac^'charom. Calyx involuored, with 



long wool at tlie base, d-valved ; cocplla 1 
or S-valved ; stamens 1 to 3. (sugar-cane.) 

[Calyx and corolla of- similar texture-^ 
jUnoers in spreading^ panicles,] 

AoRos'^Tis. CaljTX herbaceous, 2-yalved, 
l-flowered, valves acute, a little less than 
the corolla; corolla 2-valved, membrana- 
ceoos, often hairy at the base; stigmas 
longitudinally hispid or i^omose, mrets 
spreading; nectary latend; seed coaled. 
(redtop.) 

MpHLXNBERO'^iA. Glumos S, very^ mi- 
nute, unequal, one scarcely perceptible; 
paleas 2, many times longer than the 

glumes, linear-lanceolate, nerved, hairy at 
ase, the lower one tenuinating in a long 
awn. 

Arvn^'do. Calyx 2-valved, unequal, mem- 
branaceous, surrounded with hair at the 
base, lower valve mncronate or slidbtly 
awned. Sometimes there is a pencQ^iDnn 
rudiment at the base of the upper valve. 
(reed.) 

[Calyx and corolla of similar textwre; 
Jhwers in compact panides, often spike- 
form.] 

Phle'um. Calyx hard, 2-yalved, equa^ 
sessile, liijk&r, truncate, bicn^mdate; co- 
rolla enclosed in the calyx, 2-vaIved, awn- 
less, trancate. (timothy-grass.) 

Alopecd'rus. Glumes 9', equal, geaer* 
ally connate at the base ; pideas 1-valved, 
utricle-like, cleft on one side, awasd. below 
the middle, (foxtail -grass.) 

B. Spikelets \-flowered ; corolla with 1 or 
2 abortive rvMmAUs of flowers at the base* 
[Calyx and corolla of similar texture.] 
Phala'ris. Calyx membranaceous^ 9- 

valved, valves keeled, nerved, equal in 
length, including the 2-valved. pilose corol. 
la; the corolla is shorter than the calyx 
and coriaceous; rudiments opposite, ses- 
sile, resembling valves; nectary lateraL 
(riband-grass, canary-grass.) 

C. Spikelets many-flowered. [Flowere m 

panicles i coroUa unarmed.] 

Phragmi'txs. Calyx 5 to 7-flowered; 
the florets on villose pedicels, lower 
valve elongated, acuminate, involute, up- 
per one somewhat condaplicate. 

Bri^za. Spikelets heart-ovate, many- 
flowered; calyx chaffV, shorter than tne 
2-ranked florets; corolla ventricose, lower 
valve cordate, upper one orbicular, short. 
(quake-grass.) 

Po'a. Spikelets oblong or linear, oom- 
pressed, many -flowered ; calyx diorter 
than the florets ; corolla herbaceous, awn- 
less, often Bcarious at the base; lower 
valve scarioas at the margin, (spear-grasft.) 

SoR^^OHUM. Florets in pairs, one perfec^- 
with a 3-valved corolla and sessile, the 
other staminate or neutral, and pedbelled. 
(broom-corn.) Ex. 

[Flowers in panicles i corolla armed or 
I mucronate.] 

Dac^'ttlis. Spikelets aggregated is 
! unilateral heads, many-flotweradf, oaj^spc 
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flb«»rter than the floiett» with one lam 

g^tune, keeled, pointed; corolla with the 
fower valve keeled, emarginate, mucro- 
Qate, npper valve sub-condaplicate. (or- 
liiard-grafls.) 

K<xle'ri A. Glome 2 to 4-fk>wered,8hoit- 
er than the florets ; lower palea mncronate, 
or with a short bristle a little below the. tip. 

Festu'ca. Spikeletsobkmg, more or less 
terete, at length compressed, acute at each 
end ; florets sob-terete ; glumes wiequal, 
shorter than the lower florets, keeled, 
■€ate; paleaa lanceolate, the lower one 
acuminate or rounded at the extremi^. 
(fescoe-grassj 

Bro'mus. Glumes 2, shorter than the flo- 
rets ; spikelets terete, 2-ranked, many-flow- 
ered ; outer paleas bifid, awned below the 
tSp, inner one peetinate-ciliate, sub-condu- 
plicate, (chess, broom-grass.) 

Dantbo'nia. Glumes 2 to 5-flowered, 
longer than the florets, cuspidate ; palea, 
bearded at the basot lower one 2-toothed, 
with a twisted awn between the teeth,, 
upper one obtuse, entire ; panicle spiked, 
(wild-oats.) 

AI'ra. Glumes rarely 3-flowered, 
beardless, 2-valved, equal to the florets, or 
Iborter; one of the florets peduncled ; pa- 
leas 2, equal, enclosing the seed when 
ripe, outer ottQk- usually awned ; panicle 
compound. 

Ave'na. Calyx 2-valved ; 2, 3, or manv- 
flowered; corolla with valves mosUv 
bearded at the base,4ower one torn, with 
a twisted awn on the back ; glumes mem- 
branaoeooa, and somewhat Ibllicle-like ; 
•eed coated, (oats.) Ex. 

[Floioert in spikes.] 
Lo'lidm. Calyx 1-Ieafed, permanent, 
many-flowered ; florets in many-flowered, 
S-rowed, simple, sessile spikelets on a ra- 
chi^ lower valve of the ooroUa herba- 
ceoos-membranaceonck mocronate, or bris- 
*^ tied at the tip. (darnel-grass.) 
(" ' Trit"icuic. Calyx 2-valved, about 3- 
* flowered ; florets searile on the teeth of the 
m$^ obtusish and pointed ; glumes beard- 
less, or interruptedly bearded, (wheat) 
Ex. 

Skslb'ria. Glumes 2 to 5-flowered; pa- 
leas 2 ; stigmas sub-glandular ; base of the 
spike bracted or involucred. (moor-grasa) 

Meli'ca. Glumes unequal, 2 to 5-flower- 
ed, membranaceous, nearly as long as the 
florets, of which the upper are incomplete 
and abortive; scales truncate, fimbriale; 
seed loose, not furrowed ; panicle simple 
or compound, (melic-grass.) 

Seca'le. Calyx 2-valved, 2 or 3-flowered ; 
spikelets sessile on the teeth of the rachis, 
with the terminal floret abortive ; calyx 2- 
valved ; glumes subulate, opposite, shorter 
than tlie florets; corolla with the bwer 
valve long awned. (rye.) Ex. 

D. Flowers polygamous. [In panides.] 

Pan"icum. Calyx 2-valved, 2-flowered ; 

the lower glome generally very small ; the 



lower floret abortive, 1 or f^valved, the 
lower valve resembling the ca]yx,.the np- 
per one membranaceous; perfect floret 
with cartilaginous valves, unarmed, (cock- 
foot grajBS, panic-grass.) 

HoL^'cus. Glumes 2-valved, 2-flowered, 
nearly equal ; paleas 2 ; florets dissimilar, 
polygamous, one awned, the other avndess, 
without any imperfect one between them; 
pauicles contracted. 

[In spikes.] 

HoR'^DEDM. spikelets 3 at each Joint of 
the rachis, 1 or2-floweied, all perfect, oir the 
lateral ones abortive ;' plome lateral, snbo- 
late ; perfect flower with a 2-valved corol- 
la, lower valve ending in a bristle; seed 
coated, (barley.) Ex. 

Androp^'ogon. Spikelets m pahvy iovo- 
locred, tfie lower one staminate or neutral, 
on a bearded pedicel; glumes and paleas 
often venr minute, or wanting ; upper spike- 
lets sessue, 1-flowered, perfect ; glumes sob- 
ooritfteoos; paleas 2, shorter thain the elomes, 
membranaceoos, kuwer valve genera% awn- 
ed. (beard-grass.) 

Penkise'tum. Infloresoence, a compound 
cylindrical spike ; spikelets 2-flowered, m- 
vested with an involacram of 8 or more 
brisdes; glomes 2, oneqoal, herbaceous; 
superior florets perfect ; paleas cartilaginoos. 
(bristled panic.) 

BoTBOL'LiA. Rachis jointed, somewhat 
terete, often flliform; calyx ovate-Ianoeo- 
late, flat,^ or 2-valved, 1 or S-flowered ; flo- 
rets alternate on a flexooos rachis. 8. 

Monoce'ra. Fkywen in 2 rows on one 
side of the rachis ; glomes 3, many-flowered, 
valves awned below the tip. Perfect flow- 
era have 2 paleas, oneqaal, outer valve 
awned befafw the tip. Neutral flowers have 
2 awnless paleas. 8, 

ORDER III. TRIGTNU. 

MoLLU'oo. Calyx 5-leaved, colored with- 
in; cordla 0; capsole 3-oeUed, 3-valved. 
(carpet-weed.) 

Leche'a. Ctifyx. 3-aepalled; petals 3, 
linear; stigmas 3, plumose ; capsde 3-ceUed, 
3-valved, with 3 mnervalvel^; seed 1. 

MoM^'TiA. Calyx 2 to 3-sepalled ; petals 5, 
sob-connate at the base, 3 rather sniall ; sta- 
mens on the claws of the petals, mostly be- 
fore the 3 smallest ; styles short, reflexf d ; 
capsoles 1-oelled, 3-valved, 3-8eeded. 

PoLTCAR^'poN. Calyx S-sepaUed; petals 
5, very short, emarginate, permanent; cap- 
sole ovate, 1-celled, 3-valved. 8. 

Proserpina'ca. Calyx 3-parted, superi- 
or ; OoroUa ; froit a hard nut, 3-sided, 3- 
seeded^ crowned by the calyx, (mermaid- 
weed.) 

CLASS IV. TBTRANDRIA. 

ORDER I. MONOOTNIA. 

A. Flowers superior. [l-petaOed.] 
Allio'nia. Common calyx oblong, sim- 
ple, 3-flowered ; proper calyx obsolete ; co- 
rolla irregular ; receptacle naked. 

Cephalan'^thus. Inflorescence in a 
head; general caljrx none, proper calyx 
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Mperior, miniite, angular, 4-cleft; corona 
faimel-form ; receptacle globular, liairy; 
capsole 2 to 4-celled ; aeed aolitaiy, oblong. 
(battOD-bnsh.) 

Dip'^SACUs. FlowenB inan ovate or roond- 
iflb bead ; common calyx polyphilloua^fob'a- 
eeoufl, proper calyx monopbylloas, sape- 
rior; corolla tabular, 4-cleft; seed flolitary; 
receptacle conic, cbaffy. (teasel.) 

Oa'lium. 'Calyx 4-tootbed; corolla flat, 
4-cleft ; fruit dry ; seeds 2, roundish ; leaves 
stellate, (bedatraw.) 

Ru'bijl. Calyx small, 4-toothed» snpe- 
rior; corolla bell-form; filaments shorter 
than the corcdla ; fruit pulpy, (madder.) 

ScABio^'sA. Inrolaore many-leaved ; calyx 
doable, superior ; corolla tabalar ; filaments 
longer than the luaab of the corolla; seed 
naked* cit>wned by the calyx. 

Dio'DiA. Calyx with the tube ovate, 9 or 
4-toothed ; corolla funnel>form, 4-loh6d ; cap* 
sale ovate, S^selled. 

Hedyo'tis. Calyx 44oothed; corolla lu- 
bolar, bearded at the throat, 4-parted ; cap- 
sule ovate, 2-celled, many-seeded. 

Housto'nia. Calyx 4-toothed; corolla 
salver- form, 4-d6ft; capsule 2-c^ed, many- 
seeded, opening transversely, (innocence.) 

Spermaco'cs. CoroUafnnnel-torm, 4-cleft; 
capsule dHselled ; seeds 2, 2-toothed. & 

MiTCHKL^'^ui. Calyx 4-toothed ; corollas 2 
on each germ, funnel-form; tube cylindric, 
Hmb 4-parted, s|H«ading, villose on the in- 
side ; stamens scarcely exsert,stignm 4-cleft: 
berry double, 4-seeded. (partridge-berry.) 

LxNN^^A. Calyx double, that of the fruit 
2-leaved, inferior, that of the stigma glo- 
bose ; beny 3-ceUed, dry. (twin-fiower.) 

Coa'^NDs. Calyx 4-toothed; drape with a 
2-celled nut Some specie* have a 4*leaved 
jhvola6ram. (dogwood, false box.) 

LuDwio'^iA. Calyx 4-parted, persistent ; 
corolla sometimes 3 ; capsule quadi'angular, 
4-celled, inferior, mauy-seeded. 

Blsao^^nus. Calyx 4.cleft. bell-form, col- 
ored within ; anthers sdb-sessile ; style short ; 
drupe 1-seeded, marked with 8 furrows. iS^. 

Foltprb'mum. Calyx 4-parted; ccxvlla 
4 cleft, wbeel-lbrm, bearded at the orifice, 
stamens indaded ; capsnle compressed^ S- 
celled, many-seeded. 8, 

B. JFlaweri inferior. 

Plarta'go. Calyx 4-cleft ; corolla 'l-cleft, 
reflex; capsule 2-ceUed, opening trans- 
versely ; Stamens exsert, very long, (plan- 
tain, ribwort.) 

CiNTAUKEL^'LA. Cslyx 4-parted; corol- 
la snb-campanulate, segments somewhat 
erect ;# stigma thick; capsule 1-celled, 2- 
valved, many seeded, surrounded by the 
persistent calyx and corolla. 

Ex'^ACUBC. Calyx deeply 4-parted ; corol- 
la 4-cleft, tube globose; capsule bisulcate, 
8-celled, many-seeded. 

8wKR"TiA^Calyx flat, 4 or 5-parted ; corol- 
la 4 or 5-parted, tube short, border spread- 
ing, with 2 pores at the base of each ; style 
short ; stiffma 2 ; capsule Icelled, 2-valTed. 

FrasxIia. Calyx deeply 4parted; co- 
rolla 4-parted, spreading; segments oval, 
with a bearded orbicular gland in the mid- 



dle of each; capsule compressed, partly* 
emarginate, 1-celied ; seeds few, large, ivof 
bricate, with a memhranouj margin. 

Amhann^'ia. Calyx bell-tubular, plaited^ 
8-tooihed ; petids 4 or none, on the calyx ; 
capsule 4-celled, many-seoded (sometimes 
2-celled and S-stamened). (tooth cup.) 

Pte^lia. Calyx 4-parted; petals 4, 
spreading ; stigmas 2 ; samara compressedr 
orbicular, 2-ceIIed, 2-seeded. 

Lt'cium. Corolla tabular, having tha 
throat closed by the beards of the fila> 
ments; stamens often 5; berry 2-celled* 
many seeded, (matrimony.). 

Krame^ria. Calyx none ; corolla 4 or 5- 
petalled ; nectary 4-leaved ; anthers perfo- 
rated ; drupe prickly. 8. 

Cal^^licar^pa. Calyx 4-cIeft; corolla 
4-cleft ; beny 4-8eedcd. 8. 

Rivi'na. Corolla 0; perianth 4-parted, 
persistent ; stamens 4, 8, and 12 ; s^le 1 ; 
berry l-seeded ; seeds lentiform, scabrous. 

Icto'des. General calyx a spatha ; spa- 
dix simple, covered with flowers ; perianth 
corolla-like, deepiv 4 parted, pennanent. 
becoming thick and%pongy ; ^le pyramid- 
form, 4-sided ; stigma simple* minute ; ber- 
ries globose, 2-8eeded, euclosed in the 
spongy spadbc receptacle, (skunk cabbage.) 

Sakguisor'^ba.^ Calyx colored, 4-)obed, 
with 2 scales at the base ; capsule 4-sidedy 
1 or 2 celled, (bumet saxifrage.) 

Alchemil'^la. Calyx 8-cleft, segments 
spreading, alternately smaller ; style lateral 
from the base of the germ ; fruit surrounded 
hy the calyx, (ladies' mantle.) 

ORDER II. DI6TN1A. 

Hamame^lis. Involucrum 3-leaved ; peri- 
anth 4-leaved or 4-cIeft ; petals 4, very fong; 
linear ,* nut 2celled, 2-bomed. (witch ha- 
zel.^ Flowers in autumn, and perfects it* 
seed the foUowing spring. 

Apha'nes. Catyx 2-cIeft, alternate, seg- 
ments minute; petals none; stamens mi- , 
note; styles 2; seeds 2, covered by the ■ - 
converging calyx, one of them often abor- ^l 
tive ; stamens 1, 2, and 4, 8» ^ * *. 

ORDER IV. TETRAGTNIA. ' 

I'lex. Calyx minute, 4 or 5-toothed; 
corolla 4-parted ; swle ; stiffmaa 4 ; berry 
4-celled, cells 1-seeded. (hoUy.) 

NemopaVthes. Flowers abortively di- 
GBcious or polygamous ; calyx small, scarce- 
ly conspicaous ; petals 5, distioct, oblong- 
hnear, deciduous ; ovary hemispheric, style 
none; stigmas 3-4 sessile; berry sub-glo- 
bose, 3-4 celled. 

Eup^'pi^ Calyx ; corolla ; seeds 4» 
pedicelled. 

Saoi'na. Calyx 4 or S-parted ; petals 4 
— 5, or none ; stamens 4 or 5 : capsule 4 or , 
5-valved, 1-celled, many-seeded. 

Potamoge'ton. Flowers on a spadix; cal- 
yx and corolla ; nuts 4, l-seeded, sessile. 
CLASS V. PKNTANDBJA. 

ORDER I. MONOOTKIA. 

A. FUnoert i-petaUed, inferior ; seeds wt- 
ked in the bottom of the calyx. 

ROUGH-LEAVED PLANTS. 

Mtoso'tis. Calyx half 5-cleft, or 5-cleft ; 
corolla salver-form, curved, 5-cleft, vaohed. 
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dia lobes alightly emarginate, throat doaed i Samo'lus. Calyx 5-cIeft, aemi-aaperior, 
with 5 convex converging scales ; seeds i persistent ; coroUa salver-fonn, 5-Iobed ; sta- 
onootb or echinate. (scorpion-grasa,) i mens 5, antberiferons, opposite the segments 

Gtnoglos''suh. Calvx 5-parted ; corolla ' of the coroUa, and, 5 scales alternate with 
short, fnnnel-form, vaafted, throat closed by them, sterile ; capsule 1 -celled, 5-toothed, 
5 converging, convex processes ; seeds de- j many-seeded. 

pressed, affixed laterally to the style, (hoand- 1 Mentan^'thes. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla 
tongne.) -^ j funnel-form, limb s^readinff, 5-lobed, hairy 

Ltcop^sis. Calvx 5-cleft ; corolla funnel- within ; sti^a capitate. (Duck-bean.) 
form, throat cbsed with ovate, converging Villar'sia. Calyx 5-parted, 5-lobed, 



scales ; seeds perforated at the base. 

Bora 'go. Corolla wheel-form, the throat 
dosed with rays, (borage.) Ex. 

Anchu'sa. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla fiin- 
nel-form, vaulted, throlt closed ; seeds 
marked at the base, and their surfiicc gen- 
erally veined, (bugloss.) £x. 

Sym^phytum. Limb, or upper part of 

the corolla tubular, swelling, the throat _ __ .^ ^ , 

^ closed with subulate rays, (comfrey.) Ex. ' stigmas 2, spiral ; capsule 2-Talved, many- 
^ Heliotro^ium. Calyx tubular, 5-tooth- , seeded, (centaury.) 



Villar'sia. ^ , , 

limb spreading, ciliate on tlie margin ; stig- 
ma 2-lobed ; glands 5, alternating with Uie 
stamens; capsule 2-valved, many-seeded, 
(water-shield.) 

Hotto'nia. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla sal- 
ver-form, 5-Iobed ; stamens in the tube of 
the corolla ; capsule globose, (feather-leaf.) 

Sabba'tia. Calyx from 5 to IS-parted ; 
corolla wheel-form, from 5 to 12-parted; 



ed ; corolla salver-form, 5-cleft, with teeth 



or folds between the divisions, tliroat op^ 'J/]?"* 

spikes recurved, mvolute. ' (t\]msole.)«4f«c]#rooves inside. ^ (water-leaf.) 



Lithosfer'^mum. Calyx 5-parted, seg- 
ments acute : corolla funnel-form, border 5- 
lobed, orifice naked ; stamens within the 
tube of the corolla, stigma obtuse ; seeds 
hard and shining, (gromwell.) 

Onosmo'dium. Calyx deeply 5-parted, 
segments linear ; corolla somewhat tubular, 
campanulat6, border ventricose, half 5*cleft, 
segments connivent, acute; anthers sessile, 
included ; styles much exserted ; nuts bn- 
perforate, shining. 

BocHiL^'iA. Calyx 5-parted; corolla sal- 
ver-form, throat closed with converging 
' scales; nuts prickly, compreawd, amx.ed 
laterally to the s|^le. 

Ba^sch^ia. Calyx deep 5-parted; corol- 
la salver-form, with a bearded ring within 
the straight tube, (false bugloss.) 

Pulmona'ria. Calvx prismatic, 5-cor- 
nered, 5*toothed ; corolla nmnel-form, bor- 
der 5-lobed ; tube cylindrical, (lung-wort.) 

Ech'^ium. Calyx 5parted ; segments sub- 
ulate, erect ; coroUa bell-form, with an une- 
qual 5-bbed border, the lower segment 
•errand reflexed. (viper's bugloss.) 

B. Flowen l-peiaUed, inferior ; seeds cov- 
ered. {Capsule 1-celled.] 

Anaoal''lis» Calyx 5-parted; corolla 
wheel-form, deeply 5-iobed ; capsule open- 
ing transversely, globose, many seeded ; sta- 
mens haixy. (scarlet pimpernel) • 

Lysima'chia. Calyx 5-cleft; coroUa 
wheel-form, 5-cleft ; capsule 1-celled, globu- 
lar, 5 or 10-valved, mucronate ; stigma ob- 
tuse. (In some species the filaments are 
united at the base.) (loose strife.) 

Primu'la. Umbellets involucred; calyx 
tubular, 5-toothed; corolla salver-form, 5- 
lobed, tube cylindric, throat open, divis- 
ions of corolla emarginate ; capsule 1-celled, 
with a 10 cleft month; stigma globular, 
(primrose, cowslip.) 

DoDECATH^EOM. Calyx 5-cleft; corolla 
wheel-form, reflexed, 5-cleft; stamens in 
the tube; stigma obtuse; eapsule oblong, 
opening at the apex, (falaa cowdip.) 



Hydrophyl'^luh. Calyx 5-parted; co- 
rolla beU-form. 5-cleft, with 5 longitudinal 



Ellis^'ia. Calyx deeply 5-parted ;ooro]]A 
smaller, funnel-form, 5-cIeft, naked wiUiin; 
stamens not exsert, filaments smoodi, an- 
thers roundish; stigma 2-cleft; capsnle 2- 
celled, 2-valved, 2-seeded; seeds punc- 
tate ; capsule on the spreading calyx. 8. 

NEMOPHi'LA«jCalyx 10-parted. alternate 
lobes refiexed; corolla suH-campannlate, 
5-lobed, the lobes emarginate, with necta- 
riferous cavities at the base; stamens 
shorter than the corolla ; capsule fleshy, 2- 
valved, 4-seeded. 

Androsa'ce. Flowers in an involuesed 
umbel; calyx 5-cleft, permanent; ooroUa 
salver-form, 5-lobed, tube ovate, orifices 
glandular; capsule 1-celled, globe-ovate, 
5-valved, many-seeded. 8. 
\ 
[Capsule 2 io 5-celled.] 

Verbas''cum. Calyx 9-parted; corolla 
wheel-form, 5-lobed, somewhat irregular ; 
stamens declined, hairy ; capsules 2-celled, 
2-valved, valves inflexed when ripened, 
many-seeded, (mullein.) 

Kicotia'na. Calyx uroeolate, sub-tubu- 
lar, 5-cleft; corolla funnel-form, 5-cleft, 
limb plaited; stigma notched, capitate i^ 
stamens inclined ; capsules 2-cellea, 2 to 
4-valved. (tobacco.) 

OphioRhi'za. Calyx 5-cIeft; corolla 5- 
cleft. funnel-form ; germ 2-cleft ; stigmas 2; 
capsule mitre-form, 2-lobed, 2-celled, many- 
seeded. S, 

Convol"vulus. Calyit 5-parted, with or 
wiU^t 2 bracts ; corolla funnel-form, plait- 
ed ; stigma 2-cleft or double ; cells of the 
capsule, 2 or ^; each 1 or 2-seeded. (bind- 
weed.) 

Ipo'm£a. Calyx 5-cleft, naked; corolla 
funnel or bell-form, with 5 folds; stigma 
globe-headed, papillose; capsule 2 or 3- 
celled, many-seeded, (cypress-vine, morn- 
ing-glory.) 

Lisian"tbd8. Corolla tubular, ventri- 
cose, segments recurved; calyx bell-form, 
keeled; stigma in a 2-lobed head; cap- 
sale 2-eeUM, 8-forrowed, S-valved ; seeds 
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tftamerane, sab-imbilefttQ, ■arronnded with 
% very sm«ll membranaceoas margin. 8. 

Phacs'lia. Calyx 5-parted; corolla 
flome^bat bell-form, 5-cleh; stamens ex- 
■erted ; capsule 2-celled, S-yalved, 4-seeded. 

Phlox. Calyx prismatic, 5-cleft, seg- 
ments converging p corolla salver-form, 5' 
lobed, with a tabe somewhat carved ; fila- 
ments nnequid in length, attached to the 
inside of the tttbe of the corolla ; stigma 3- 
de|fci cells l-seeded; seeds oblong, con- 
cave, (liohnidia.) 

Datu'ra. Calyx tabular, angled, cada- 
ooas, with a permaQent orbicular base ; co- 
roUafonnel-iorm, plaited ; capsule 4-valved, 
S-celled, and each cell half-divided ; gener- 
alfy thorny, (thorn-apple.) 

Aza'lea. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla tubu- 
lar, SKsleft, somewhat oblique ; stamens on 
the receptacle, declined ; stigma declined, 
^obtuse, usnalhr ending with 5 short capillsB ; 
'capsule 5-ceUed, 5-valved, opening at the 
top. (wild honeysuckle.) 

Diapkh'^sia. Capsule 3-eelled, 3-yalved, 
many-seeded; corolla salver-form; calyx 
5.parted, bracted at base ; stigmas 3. 

ViN^'cA. Corolla salver-form, twisted, 
border 5-cleft, with oblique divisions ; throat 
5-angled ; seed n^ed, oblong ; follicle-like 
capsules S, erect, terete, narrow. Ex. 

r htsa'lis. Calyx 5-oleft ; corolla wheel- 
form, 5-cleft; stamens converging; berry 
globose, (winter-cherry.) 

Sola'iium. Calvx 5 to 10-parted, perma- 
nent; corolla bell or wheel-form, 5-lobed, 
plaited ; anthers thickened, partly united, 
with two pores at the top ; berry cont&in- 
ing many seeds, 2 to 6-ceUed. (potato, 
wlghfrAaA*^ bitter-sweet) 

Atro'pa. Corolla bell-form; stamens dis- 
tant; berry globose* 2-celled, sitting on the 
calyx, (deadly nightshade.) Ex. 

Cap'^sicum. Corolla wheel-form ; berry 
jaiceless, inflated ; anthers converging ; ca- 
lyx angular, (red pepperj 

Androcx'ra. Calyx inflated, 5-cleft, ca- 
ducous; corolla sub-ringent, wheel-form, 
5-cleft ; stamens unconnected, unequal, de- 
clined, one larger, and horn-formed ; anthers 
with 2 terminal pores; style simple, de- 
clined ; stigma not distinct ; berry dry ; seed 
without margins, rugose. 8. 

Bpige^lia. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla fun- 
nel-form, border 5 -cleft, equal ; anthers con- 
vergent; capsule 2-oellfi^ 4-valved, many- 
■eeded. Ex. 

Htocta'hds. Calyx tabular, 5-cleft ; co- 
rolla fannel-form, irregular, lobes obtuse; 
stigma capitate; capsule ovate, coWired 
with a lid. 

PoLEMO^Niviif. Capsule bell-form, 6-cleft; 
corolla wheel-form, 5-parted ; stamens in- 
serted upon the 5 valves which close the 
orifice ot the corolla. 

C. Flower 9 l-petaUed^ superior, [Seeds 
vn a eapsule7\ 

Cak PAN^'uLA. Calyx mostly 5-cleft ; co- 
rolla bell-form, closed at the bottom by 
valves bearing the flattened stamens ; stig- 
ma 3 to S-oleft; capsolas 3 to 5-oelIed, 
•P«aiBf by lateral sores, (bell.flower.) 



Lobk'lia. Calyx SHsleft; coroOa iitmi- 
lar, often hregularly slitted ; anthers cohe- 
ring and somewhat carved ; stigma 2-lobed ; 
capsule 2 or 3-celled. (cardinal-floweTj 
wud tobacco.) 

Pincxns'ta. Capsule 2-celled, bearing 
the ^ftTtkion in the middle of the valves; 
calyx with 1 or two segments resembling 
bracts ; ^laments inserted at the base of tho 
tube ; seeds winged. 8. 

Pstch(/tria. Tube of the calyx ovate, 
crowned ; limb short, 5-lobed, 5-toothed or 
sub-entire; corolla funnel-form, short, 5- 
cleft ; throat bearded ; stigma 2-cleft ; berry 
drupe-like. 8, 

DiXRViL'^LA. Calyx oblong, 5-cleft, with 
2 bracts; corolla 5-cleft, twice as long as 
the calyx, fannel-form; border 5-<3eft^ 
spreading; stigma capitate; capsule ob- 
long, 4-celled, naked, many-seeded, (bpsk ^ 
honeysuckle.) 

Chiococ^'ca. Calyx 5-ioothed ; corolla fun- 
nel-form, equal ; berries compressed, twin- 
ned, 2-seeded ; seeds oblong, comproMed. 

Sthphc'ria. Calyx minute, 4-toothed; 
corolla tubular, short, 4 or 5-lobed ; stig 
globose ; berry crowned by the 
4-ceIled, 4-seeded. (snow-beny.) 

Lonicx'ra. Calyx 5-toothed ; corolla tabu- 
lar, long, 5-cleft, unequal; stamens exsert; 
stigmas globose ; beny 2 or 3-ceIled, dia* 
tinct ; seeds many, (trumpet hoaeysuckle.) 

Xtlos^'teum. Calyx 5-tootbed, with 8 
conate bracts; corolla tubular, border 5* 
parted, nearly equal ; berries in pairs, ani- 
ted at their bases, or combined in one ; 2- 
ceUed. (fly honeysuckle, twin-berry.) 

Trios^'teuh. Calyx .'(•cleft, with linear di- 
visions ; corolla tubular, 5-lobed, gibbons at 
the base ; berry 3-celled, S-seeded. (fover 
root) 

MiRAB^'iLis. Corolla funnel-fiMm, coarc- 
tate below ; calyx inferior ; g^m between 
the calyx and corolla; stigma globnlar. 
(four o'clock.) Ex. 

D. Flowers 4 to ^-petalled, inferior. [Setd 
in a capsule] 

Ttea. Calyx 5-cleft, beU-fonn; p«^ 
linear, reflexed, spreading, inserted mto 
the calyx ; stigma capitate, 2-bbed ; c^»* 
sule 2celled, 2-valved, many-seeded. 

Impa'tiens. Calyx 2-leaved, deciduous; 
corolla irregalar, spurred; anthers cohering 
at the top ; capsule 5-valved, bursting elastic- 
ally when ripe, (ladies' slipper, jewd-weed.) 

Vi'oLA. Calyx 5-leaved, or deep^ 5- 
cleft ; corolla irregular, vrith a horn behind 
(sometimes the horn is wantingrOr a mere 
prominence) ; anthers attachedf by a mem- 
branous tip, or sligbtl;^ cohering; capsule 
1-celled, 3-valved. (violet) 

Ioni'dium. Ionia. (Prom Viola.) Calyx 
5-sepalIed,> with bases extended; corolla 
somewhat 2-I1pped. not spurred ; stigma 
simple; capsule 1-celled, 3-valved, seeds 
on the middle valve. 

Sole'a. Sepals 5, not aorided at tbft 
base, decurrent into a pedicel ; petals near- 
ly equal, the lower a little Ivger, and some- 
what gibbous at the base; Hamentiwith 
abort, broad clawa %t tfa* bMS. 
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Clatto^nia. Cal^ 2-lettved, or S-p«ted, 
the leaves valve-hke; corolla 3-petaUed, 
emarginate; Btig:ma 3cleft; capsole l*cel- 
ledf 3-valved,3tb5-8eeded. (spnogbeaaty.) 

Ceano'thus. Petals scale-like, vaulted ; 
claws long, standing in the 5-cleft, cup- 
fonu calyx ; stigmas 3 ; beny or capsule 
'dry, 3-graiDed, 3-ceUed, 3-seeded, 3-parted, 
opening on the inner side. (New-Jersey 
tea.) 

Edon^ymus. Calyx 4 to 6-lobed, flat, 
covered at the base by a peltate disk ; pe- 
tals 4 or 6, spreading, inserted into die 
disk; capsule 3 to Scelled. 

Celas"trus. Calyx 5-lobed, flat; corol- 
la spreading; capsule obtusely 3-angled, 
3-celled, berry-like ; valves bearing their 
partitions on their centres; cells 1 or 2- 
seeded; stamens standing around a ^lan- 
^^nW 5-toothed disk; style thick; stigma 
iSift; seeds calyptred or arilledL (staff- 
tree, false bitter-sweet) 

Picks rin'^ga. Calyx small, 5-parted, in- 
ferior; petals 5; antliers sagittate; style 
simple ; capsule 1-celled, sub-globose, many- 
seeded. S» 

Zi'ziPHUs. Calyx 5-cleft; petals 5, re- 
sembling scales, inserted into the glandular 
disk of the calyx ; styles 2 ; drupe 2-celled, 
one cell often empty. 8, 

OoMPBRE^NA. Calyx 5-leaved, colored, 
exterior one 3-leaved ; .2 leafets converging, 
Jceeled ; petals 5, villose (or rather no co- 
rolla) ; nectary cylindric, 5-toothed ; capsule 
opening transversely, 1 -seeded ; style semi- 
bifid. Ibachelor's button.) Ex. 

CtrR^'la. Calyx minute, sub-terminate, 
5-parted ; petals 5, stellate ; stigmas S or 3 ; 
>cap8ale 2-celled, 2-seede4, not opening; 
seed ovate, attached to the summit of a e^- 
unella by si filament 

Oa'laz. Calyx 5-parted, permanent ; co- 
rolla twice as long as the calyx, 5-petalled, 
affixed to the base of the stamens ; anther- 
bearing tube, lO-clefl, the 5 shorter seg- 
ments bearinff the anthers; stigma 3-lobed; 
capsule 3-celled, 3-valved; seeds many, 
tflwed to the columella. 

[Seed in a berrff^ 

Vi'tis. Calyx 5-toothed, minute; petals 
cohering at tne tip, hood-like, withering; 
style ; stigma obtuse, capitate ; berry 5- 
seeded, globular, often diOBcions; seeds 
sab-cordate, (grape-vine.) 

Ampslop'^sis. (Cissua) Calyx minute, 
4 or 5-toothed ; petals 4 or 5, unconnected 
above, caducous ; germ surrounded with a 
glandular disk ; berry 4 or 5-seeded. 

Rh ah'^nus. Calyx uroeolate, 4 or 5-cleft ; 
peuls alternating with the lobes of the cal- 
yx, or wanting; stigma 3 or 4-cleft ; beny 
9 or 4-celled. 

£. FUnowt 5-petaOed, superior, 

Bi'bes. Calyx bell-form, 5-cleft (some- 
* times flat) ; corolla and stamens inserted on 
the calyx ; style 2-cleff; berry many-seed- 
ed, (curraat, gooseberry.) 

Hede'ra. Petals oblong: berry 5-seed- 
•d, surrounded by the ca^ ; style simple. 
(Son^an ivy.) Sx. 



F. Flatpen ineompUite* 

Hahilto'nia. Polygamous ; perianth tur- 
binate, campanulate, 5-cleft ; corolla ; nec- 
tary with the disk 5-toothed ; style 1 ; stig- 
mas 2 or 3, germ immersed in the nectary ; 
drupel-seeded, enclosed in the adhering base 
of the calyx, (oil nut.) 

SiPHONT^'cHiA. Sepals 5, linear; necta- 
ries 5 ; style filiform ; utricle 1-seeded, en- 
closed in the calyx. 

Th e'sium. Perianth 4 or 5-cleft ; stamens 
4 or 5, villous externally ; nut 1-seeded, cov- 
ered by the persistent perianth, (false-toad 
flax.) 

Ant'chia. Sepals 5, united at the base, 
slightly concave, sub-saccate at the apex ; 
sub-mucronate on the back; petals none; 
stamens 2 to 5 ; inserted on the base of the 
sepals ; styles very short, distinct, or united 
at the base ; utricle enclosed in the calyx ; 
1-seeded. 

Glaux. Calyx campanulate, 5-Iobed, col- 
ored; capsule globose, 5-valved, 5-seeded 
surrounded by the calyx. ' 

Celo'sia. Sepals 3, like a 5-petalled co- 
rolla ; stamens united at the base by a plait- 
ed nectary ; capsules opening horizontally ; 
style 2 or 3-cleft. Ex. 

ORDER U. DIOTNIA. 

A. Corolla l-petaUedt inferior. 

Gentia'na. Calyx 4 or 5-cleft; corolla 
with a tubular base, bell-form,widnit pores, 
4 or 5-cleft ; stigmas 2, sub'sessile rca^aule 
1-cetted, oblong : columellas 2, longitudinal ; 
stamens but 4, when the divisions of corolla 
are 4. (gentian.) 

Cuscu'^TA. Calyx 4 or 5-cleft ; corolla 4 
or 5-cleft, snb-campanulate, withering ; cap- 
sule 2-celled, dividing transversely at the 
base ; seeds binate. (dodder^ 

Gelsehi'num. Calyx snudl, 5-leaved; 
corolla ftmnel-fonn; border spreading, 5- 
lobed, nearly equal ; capsule 2-celIed ; seeds 
flat 

Htbro'lea. Calyx 5-petalled; corolla 
wheel-form, or bell-form; anthers cordate; 
style long, divenring ; stigma peltate ; cap- 

DicBoir'^DRA. Calyx 5-parted, with Bpa^ 
ulate segments ; corolla short, bell-form, 5- 
parted; stigma peltate, capitate; capsule 
compressed, 2H}eUed, 4-seeded. 8. 
^Evol"vulus. Calyx 5-parted; corolla 
beiUJorm ; styles 2, 2-cleft ; stigma simple. 

Swer'^tia. Corolla rotate, with 2 pores 
at the base of each segment 

B. CoroUa Spetalled. 

Pa'nax. Polygamous, umbelled; invola- 
crum, many-leaved ; calyx 5-toothed, in the 
perfect flower, superior ; berry cordate, 2 or 
3-seeded i calyx in the staminate flower en- 
tire, (ginseng.) 

HxucHS^RA. Calyx inferior, 5-cleft; co- 
rolla on the calyx ; petals small ; capsule 2- 
beaked, 2-'celled, many-seeded, (alum-root) 

C. Corolla wanting, 
Salso'la. Perianth mferior, 5-cleft, per- 
sistent enveloping the firoit with its tesei 
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and crowning it with ito bfoad, icarious i 
Iknb. (s^t-wort) I 

Atri'flex. Polygamona ; calyx 5-leavea, 
5-parted, inferior ; style 2-parted ; seed 1 ; in 
the pistillate flowers the calyx is 2-paned. 
(orach.) 

Plane'ra. Calyx membranous, bell- 
form, 4 to 5-cleft: corolla 0; stigmas 2; 
capsule globose, membranous, 1-celled, 1- 
seeded ; stamens 4 to 6 ; polygamous. 8. 

Ko'cHiA. Calyx inferior, bell-form, 5-cleft, 
forming a permanent band around the fruit, 
somewhat resembling 5 petals ; corolla 0"; 
^ style short ; stigmas 2 or 3, long, simple. S, 

Cel"tis. Perfect or polygamous ; peri- 
anth inferior, S-lobed; drupe globose, 1- 
seeded. (nettle-tree.) 

Chenopo'dium. Calyx 5-parted, obtuse- 
ly 5-angled ; inferior, style deeply cleft ; seed 
I, lens-like, horizontal, invested bv the 
calyx, (pigweed, oak of Jerusalem.) 

Ul^mus. Calyx bell-form, withering; 
border 4 or 5-cleft ; seed 1, enclosed in s, 
flat, membranaceous samara ; stamens vary 
from 4 to 8. (elm.) 

Be'ta. Calyx 54eaved ; seed kidney-form 
within the fleshy substance of the base of 
the calyx, (beet.) Ex. 
D. Plants umbelliferoug ; Jlotoert 5 petal- 
led, superior ; seeds 2. 

Ertn^gtom. Fruit ovate, with bristles; 
petals oblong, equal, inflected ; flowers ag- 
gregate, fcpming a head. 

CBnan'^THE. Carpels 3-ribbed (rarely 5- 
ribbed) ; s^les permanent ; germ oblong- 
ovate, corticate, solid; apex denticulate; 
Serianth slenderly 5-toothed ; petals of the 
isk and florets of the umbel, cordate-in- 
flexed, sub-equal ; those of the ray florets 
large and deformed; general involacre 
mostly wanting^ (waterdrop wort.) 

Sanic"ula. Seeds with hooked prickled, 
oblong, solid ; umbels nearljr simple, capi- 
tate ; flowers polygamous ; involacre few- 
flowered ; calyx 3*parted, permanent. 

Dau'cus. Seeds striate on their joining 
sides, outer sides convex, having hispid 
ribs ; involucrum plnnatifid ; flowers sub- 
radiate, abortive in the disk, (carrot.) 

Urasper''mt7M. [Osmorhiaa.]* Seeds sub- 
linear, solid, acute-angled, not striate; ribs 
5-acate ; angles a little furrowed, hispid ; 
the joining-sides farrowed, and attached to 
a 2-cleft colnmella-like receptacle; style 
subulate, permanent, rendering the seed 
caudate ; involucrum none, or few-leaved ; 
fruit stiped, oblanceolate, polished, part of 
it hispid, (sweet cicely.) 

[Seeds with wing-like ribs.] 

Herac'^lkdm. Seeds with winged mar- 
gins, and 3 ribs on the ^ack. obtuse, 3 
grooves on their outer sides ; germ oval, 
emarginate at the apex ; petals emasginate, 
inflexed; general involucre ; partial invo- 
lucre 1*10 7-1eaved ; flowers somewhat ra- 
diated, (cow parsley.) 



« Where two or more gsnerie names are 
given, the pupil will understand that those 
within the brackets are synonymes of the 
cthecnasse 



Cni'dium. Involucre 1-leavedorO; frail 
ovate, solid ; ribs 5, acute, somewhat wiug- 
ed ; intervals sulcate, striate. 

Fer^ula. Calyx minute entire; petals ob- 
long, sab-eqaal; fruit sub-oval, compressed^ 
flat, wing-margined; carpels with 3 dorsal 
lines ; intervaJs and joining sides striate ; 
universal involucre caducous ; partial ones 
many-leaved. 

Angel^'ica. Seeds with 3 ribs on their 
backs, and winged margins ; intervals be- 
tween the ribs gfrooved ; germ oval, corti- 
cate ; general involucrum none, (angelica.) 

Pastina'ca. Seeds emarginate at the 
apex, somewhat winded ; ribs 3, besides the 
wmgs; intervids striate; joining-sides 2- 
striate ; germ oval, compressed ; periantb 
calyx entire ; petals entire, incurved, sub- 
equal; involacrum none, (parsnip^ 

TRE'pocAR"pua. Calyx 5-toothed; tegk 
subulate; petals obcordate, wit^^ inflexS' 
margins ; frait pjramidan^led ; commissure 
thick farrowed in the middle, filleted within. 

Peiiceda'num: Calyx minute, 5-toothed ; 
petals oblong, incurved, eqaal; fruit ovaU 
compressed, surrounded with a winged 
margin, having 5 strisB on each carpel, and 
elevated intervals, joining-sides flat fsul- 
pbur-woif.) 

Archemo'ra. Calyx with the margin 
5-toothed ; petals obcordate, with inflexed 
divinous; fruit compressed at the back; 
sides dilate into a membranaceous margin, 
rather broader than the seeds ; leaves pm- 
natifid; no general involacre, but many- 
leaved partial ones ; flowers white. 

Thas'^pium. Calyx 5-toothed at the mar- 
gin ; petals oval, tapering into long inflexed 
apexes ; ^it not contracted at the side, sub- 
oval ; wings sub-equal, flUeted at the fin- 
ing edges ; carpel terete ; no general mvo- 
lucre, partial ones 3-leaved. . 

Ses'^sli. Umbel globose ; margin oT the 
calyx 5-toothed ; petalsobovate ; fruitobloag 
or oval, crowned with a reflexed style. 

Seli'nvm. Fruit oval-oblong, compressed, 
flat, striate in the middle ; involucrum re- 
flected ; petals cordate, equal ; calyx entire. 

Ane'thuh. Seeds flat or convex, 5-rib- 
bed; germ lenticular, compressed; calyx 
and petals entire ; involucrums none, (fen- 
nel, dill) Ex. 

[Seeds with 3 ribs nearly equal.] 

Htdrocot"yle. Umbel simple; fruit 
compressed, sub-rotund, (marsh penn^rwort) . 

Ckith'^mum. Fruit elliptical, ribbed, 
crowned ; petals elliptical, acute, incurved, 
equal ; stylea short or thicks with swelled 
bases. Ex. * 

Ca'rum. Seeda oblongovatc, atriate ; pe- 
tals carinate, emarginate, inflexed ; invo- 
lucrum about 1-leaved. (caraway.) Ex. 
[Seeds with 5 ribs nearly equal] 

Co'nium, Seeds 5-ribbed; ribs at first 
crenate, with flat intervals between them; 
germ ovate, gibbous ; perianth entire ; petals 
unequal, cordate, inflexed ; general involu- 
I orum about 3 to 5-leaved ; partial ones moat* 
i ly 3-leaved, unilateral, (poison hemlock.) 
I Ox«u'ta. Seeds gibbou»«onvex. ribs S, 
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obli»e» converge, with intervening taber- 
calate-^ooves and prominences; joining- 
sides flat ; germ snb-globose, compfeased 
laterally; calyx obsolete, 5-toothed; petals 
cordate, inflexed ; partial involucmms 5 or 
6-lcaved, or wanting, (water bemlock,) 

Si'uM. Fruit somewhat prismatic, with 6 
obtuse ribs ; perianth minute : petals cordate, 
inflexed; involucres many-leaved, entire, 
(water-parsnip.) 

CRYPTOTiB'NiA. Calyx with the margin 
obsolete; petals obovate, sub-OQtire, nar- 
rowing into an inflexed point; fruit con- 
tracted at the side, linear-oblong, with a 
short slender foot-stem, and crowned with 
a straight style ; and having many edging 
fillet^ concealed, or. nearly so ; fruit-cover- 
ing bifid at the apex ; plant e^labrous ; leaves 
deleft, segments curve-toothed. 

Zi'ziA. Margin of the calyx obsolete or 
very diort, 5-toothed ; petals oval, tapering 
into a long point : firuit contracted from the 
side, roundish, or oval ; carpels terete-con- 
vex, a little flattish before ; flowers yellow, 
rarely white or dark-purple. 

Bupleu'rum. Calyx none ; lowers reg- 
ular ; petals 5 ; styles very short, spreading ; 
stigmas minute, simple; fruit egg-shaped, 
obtuse. 

Si^sby. Fruit ovate, striate ; involucmms 
generally 4 -leaved. 

A'PiUM. Seeds convex externally; ribs 5, 
small, a little prominent ; germ sub-globosa; 
perianth entire; petals equal, roundish, 
mflexed at the apex ; involucrum 1 to 3- 
leaved or wanting, (celery, parsley.) Ex. 

Corian^'drum. Seeds sub-spherical; 
germ spherical ; perianth 5-toothea ; petals 
cordate, indexed, cater ones largest ; invo- 
lucrum 1-leaved or wanting, (coriander.) 
Ex. 
^ LiG(Ts''TicuM. Germ oblong, with 5 acute 
^ribs; intervals sulcate ; universal and par- 
tial involacres. (lovage.) 

.^THu'sA. Fruit ovate, sub-solid, having 
bark ; ribs acute and turgid ; intervals 
acute-angled ; joining-sides flat, striate ; in- 
volucrum 1-side, or none, (fools' parsley.) 

ORDER III. TRIOTNIA. 

A. Flowen tupcrior. 
Vibur^'num. Calvx S-parted or 5-toothed, 

small ; corolla bell form, 5-cleft, with spread- 
ing or refiexed lobes ; stigmas almost ses- 
sile ; berry or drupe 1-seeded. (snow-ball, 
sheep-berry, high cranberry.) 

Sambu'cus. Calyx 5-parted or 5-cleft, 
small ; corolla sub-urceolated, 5-cleft ; stig- 
ma minute, sessile ; berry globose, 1-celled, 
3-seeded. 

B. FUnoeri inferior. 

Rhus. Calvx 5-parted; petals 5; bernr 
1-seeded, small, sub-globular, (sumach, poi- 
son-ivy.) 

Staphtlx'a. Calyx 5-parted, colored; 
petals 5 on the margm of a glandular 5-an- 
gled disk; capsules inflated, connate; nuts 
globular and cicatrized, 1 or 2 remaining in 
each capsule, though several appear as ru- 
diments while in bloom, (bladder-nut) 

LKFU^KOPK'TAi.oN. Calyx 5-part0d ; pet- 
29 



als 5, resembling sealei, inserted into the 
calvx ; capsule free near the summit, 1- 
celled, 1-valved. 8. 

^ order IV. TETRAGYKIA. 

Farnas^'sia. Calyx inferior, permanent, 
5-parted; corolla 5-petalled; nectaries 5- 
fringed, with stamen-like divisions; stig- 
mas sessile ; capsule 4-valved, 1 or 2-ceUed ; 
seed membranaceous-margined. (pamas- 
sus grass, flowering planum.) 

order v. pxivtaotnia. 

Ara'lia. Umbellets involncred; peri- 
anth 5-toothed, superior ; petals 5 ; stigmas 
sessile, sub-globose ; berry crowned, 5- 
celled; cells 1-seeded. (spikenard, wild- 
sarsaparilla^ 

LrNUM. Calyx 5-leaved or Sparted, per- 
manent; corolla 5-petalled, inferior, with 
claws; capsule 5 or 10-valved, 10-celled; 
seeds solitary, ovate, compressed ; filaments 
spreading or united at the base, (flax.) * 

SiBBAL^DiA. Calyx 10-cleft, with the al- 
ternating segments narrower ; petals 5, in- 
serted in the calyx ; stales attached to the 
germ laterally ; nats 5, in the bottom of the 
calyx. 

8tat"ice. Calyx funnel-form, plaited, 
scarious ; petals 5 ; stamens inserted on the 
petals ; styles 5 ; flowers in spikes or heads ; 
capsule 1-seeded, without valves. 

ORDER YI. BXXAOTNIA. 

Dros"era. Calyx inferior, deeply 5 cleft, 
permanent; petals 5, marescent; anthers 
adnate ; styles 6, or 1 deeply divided ; cap- 
sule round, 1 or 3-celled, many-seeded; 
valves equalling the number of stigmas, 
(sundew.) The leaves of all the species 
are beset with glandular hairs resembling 
dew. 

ORDER ZII. POLT6TNIA. 

Xanthorhi'za. Calyx ; petals 5 ; nec- 
taries 5,'^pedicelled ; capsule half 2-valved, 
1-seeded, about 5 in number, (yellow-root.) 

Mtosu'rus. Calyx inferior, of few, lan- 
ceolate, colored sepals; petals 5, with tu- 
bular, honey-bearing claws; filaments as 
long as the calyx ; calyx spurred at the 
base. 

CLASS YI. HEXANDaiA. 

ORDER I. MONOGTNIA. 

A. Flowert complete, having a calyx and 
corolla. 

Tradescak^tia. Calyx inferior, S-leav- 
ed ; corolla 3-petalled ; filaments with joint- 
ed beards; capsules 3-celled, many-seeded, 
(spider-wort) 

LsoN^'Ticxr Caulopbtllum. Calyx of 
3-6 sepals, naked externally; petals 6, un- 
guiculate, with a scale o%each claw; ova- 
ry superior, ventriQose obovoid, obliquely 
beaked ; seeds 9-4, xlobose, maerted in the 
bottom of the capsule, whidi is raptured at 
an earlv period. 

Beriberis. Calyx inferior, 6-leaved; 
petals 6, with 2 glands at the claw of each ; 
styU ; berry l-ee]led» 9 or 4-seed9d ; stig- 
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manmbflicftte; stuneiiiipringQp on being 
irritated, (barberry.) 

Cleo'me. Calyx 4-leaved, inferior; pe^ 
als 4. ascending to one side ; glq^ds 3, one 
at each sinuate division of the calyx, ex- 
cept the lowest ; stamens from 6 to 20, or 
more ; capsale stipid or sessile, siliqaelike, 
often 1-cAed, 2-valved. Does not belong 
to the class Tetradynamia by its natural 
or artificial characters. It has no sUigue, 
though the capsule appears, like a silique, 
until it is opened, (false mustard.) 

Gynandrop"sis. Sepals 4, distinct, 
spreading; petals 4; receptacle linear, 
elongated ; stamens with the lower part of 
the tilaments, adnate to the receptacle its 
whole length ; pod linear-oblong, raised on 
a long stipe, which rises from the^top of the 
receptacle. 

Isome'ris. Sepals 4, united below, some- 
what spreading, marescent; petals 4, ob- 
Ipng, sessile, regular; receptacle fleshy, 
sub-hemispnericid, produced into a small 
dilated appendage on the upper side ; sta- 
mens equal, much exserted ; capsule large, 
obovate, elliptical, coriaceous, indehiscent, 
■tipitate, crowned with the very short sub- 
ulate style ; seeds several, very large, 
flmooth. 

Leon'^tice. Calyx of 6 sepals, caducous; 
petals 6, having a scale at the base ; necta- 
ries 5, inserted upon the claws of petals ; 
anthers adnate to the filaments, 2-celled. 
(pappoose root.) 

Pri'nos. Calyx minute, 6-cleft; corolla 
sub-rotate, monopetalous, 6-parted; berry 
6-seeded. (winter-berry.) 

Fl(Er"kia. Calyx 3-leaved; petals 3, 
shorter than the sepalfi ; seeds 2 or 3, supe- 
rior. 

Tilland"sia. Calyx 3-cIeft, sub-convo- 
lute, permanent; corolla 3-cleft, bell-form, 
somewhat tubular; capsule 1 to 3-celled; 
seed comose. 

Diphyl^'lia. Sepals 3, caducous ; petals 
6, opposite the divisions of the calvx ; an- 
thers adhering to the filaments ; oerry 1- 
celled ; seeds 2 or 3, roundish. 

B. Flowers issuing from a tpatha. 

Amartl'^lis. Corolla superior, 6-petaI- 
led, unequal ; filaments unequal, declined, 
inserted in the throat of the tube, (atamask 
lUy.) 8. 

Al'^lium. Spatha many-flowered ; corol- 
la inferior, 6-parted, very deeplv divided ; 
divisions ovate, spreading; capsule 3-celled, 
3-valved, many-seeded; flowfrs in close 
umbels or heads, (leek, gariic, onion, 
cives.) 

Hypox^'is. Glume-like spatha S-valved; 
corolla superior, 6-parted, permanent ; cap- 
sule elongated, narrow at the base, 3-celled, 
many-seeded; seMtioimdish. (star-grass.) 

Pontede'ria. Corolla inferior, 6-cleft. S- 
lipped, with 3 longitudinal perforations be- 
low ; capsule with utricles, fleshy, 3-celled, 
many-seeded ; 3 stamens, commonly insert- 
ed on the tip, and 3 on the tube of the co- 
rolla, (pickerel weed.) 

Pancra'tium. Floww foQiMl-Ahaped, 



wUh a long tabe ; nectary 13-deft, bearing 
the stamens. 8. 

BnoDiiE'A. Corolla inferior, bell-form, «- 
parted; filaments inserted in the throat of 
the corolla; germ pedicelled; capsule 3- 
celled, many-seeded. 8. 

Cri'wum. Corolla superior, funnel-form, 
half 6-cleft, tube filiform ; border spread- 
ing, recui'ved; segments subulate, chan- 
nelled; filaments inserted on the throat of 
the corolla, separate. 8. 

Galan"thus. Petals 3, concave, supe- 
rior; nectaries (or inner petals) 3, small, 
emarginate; stigma simple, (snowdrop.) 
Ex. 

Narcis^sus. Corolla bell-form, 1-leafed, 
spreading, 6-parted,' or 6-petalled, equal, su- 
perior; nectary bell-form, 1-leafed, enclo- 
sing the stamens, (jonquil, daffodil.) Ex. 

O. Flowers with a singlet corolla-like, peri- 
antfu 

Ale'tris. Corolla tubular-ovate, 6-cleft, 
wrinkled: stamens inserted upon the ori- 
fice ; style 3-sided, 3-parted ; calyx half su- 
perior, 3-Gelled, manv-seeded. (false aloe.) 

LoPHio^LA. Corolla 6-cleft, persistent 
woolly, bearded inside ; anthers erect ; fil- 
aments naked; stij^a sii^le; capsule 
opening at the summit * ' 

Aga've. Corolla superior, tubular, fun* 
nel-form, 6-parted ; stamens longer than die 
corolla, erect; capsule triangulifr, many- 
seeded. 

PHALAN^GIUM. CorolU inferior, 6-pet8l- 
led, spreading ; filaments smooth ; capsule . 
ovate ; seeds angular. 

Narthe'cium. Corolla 6parted, color- 
ed; filaments hairy; capsule piipmatic 3- 
celled ; seed appendaged at each end. (false 
asphodel.) 

Strepto'pus. Corolla 6-cleft, cylindrical, « 
segments with a nectariferous pore at the 
base; anthers longer than the filameitfa; 
stigma very i^ort; berry sub-globoee, 
smooth, 3-celled ; seeds few. 

Hemerocal^'lis. Corolla 6-paited, tubu- 
lar, funnel-form; stamens declinefl ; stigma 
small, aimjilQ, apn^whaX villose. (day-luy.) 
Ex.-*,.'. -.A.i. jv'\'.'. I.-- 
•> Ornithog"Alum. Corolla 6petalled, in- 
ferior, erect, permanent, spreading above 
the middle ; filaments dilated, or subulate 
at the base; capsule roundish, angled, 3- 
celled ; seed roundish, naked, (star of 
Bethlehem.) •>." 

LiL^'^iuM. Corolla lUiaceous, inferior, 6- 
Detailed; petals with a longitudinal line 
from the middle to the base; stamens 
shorter than the style; sti^a undivided; 
capsule sub-triangular, with the valves 
connected by hairs crossing as in a sieve. 

Clinto''nia. Perianth 6-parted. campan- 
ulate; stamens 6, inserted at the base; 
style compressed; stigma 2-lobed, oom- 
pressed ; berry 2-celled, cells many-seeded. 

Srtthro^nium. Corolla liliaceous, infe- 
rior, 6-petalled; petals reflexed, having 9 
pores apd 3 tubercle-form nectaries at the 
QjMe of the 3 ian«r, alternate petals^ cap- 
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•ale aomewhat ■tipedt aeedi ortte. (dog- 
tooth violet, or adaer-tongae.) 

Uvula'ria. Corolla inferior, 6-petaUed, 
^th a nectariferoQS hollow at the ba«e of 
each petal ; filaments very short, growing 
to the anthers ; stigmas reflex ; capsale 3- 
cornered, 3-celled, 3-valved, with transverse 
partitions ; seeds many, snb-globose, arilled 
at the hilom. (bell-wort) 

Convalla'ria. [Smilaci'na, Poltooh- 
a'tum, Drac^'na!] Corolla inferior, 6- 
cleft; berry globose, 3-celled, spotted be- 
fore ripeniog. (Solomon's seaL) 

Aspar'^agus. Corolla inferior, 6-parted, 
erect, the three inner divisions reflexed at 
tho'apex ; style very short ; stigmas 3 ; ber- 
ry 3-ceIled,-€ell8 S-seeded. (asparagus.) 

PoLYAN^'xHES. CoroUa fonnel-form, m- 
cnrved ; filaments inserted in the throat ; 
stigma 3deft; germ within the bottom of 
the oorblla. (toberose.) Bx. 

Htacin^thus. CoroUa roundish or bell- 
form, equal, 6-cleft ; 3 nectariferous pores 
at the top of the germ ; stamens inserted in 
the middle of the corolla ; cells somewhat 
S-seeded. (hyacinth.) Ex. 

Tu'LiPA. Corolla 6-petalled, liliaceous; 
style ; fitlgmt thick ; capsule oblong, 3- 
sided. (tulip.) Bx. 

AspRt)DE*LU8. Corolla 6-parted, spread- 
ing; nectary covering the serm with 5- 
valvei. (king's-spear, or asphodel.) Ex. 

Yuc^^CA. CoroUa inferior, beU-form ; style 
; capsule oblong, 3-celled, opening at the 
summit; seeds flat (Adam's needle.) <S.. 

Fritilljl'ria. Corolla mierior, 6-i>etaUed, 
•beU-form, with a nectariferous cavity above 
t^ claw of each; stamens of the 'length of 
u«kcorolla; seeds flat, (crown imperial.) S. 

Scil^'la. Corolla 6-petalled, spreading, 
caducous ; filament thread-tbrm, attached to 
thft base of the petals. (squiUs.) S. 

C. Flowers with a single, calvx-like peri- 
atUh, vnthout a spatha. 

A'coRUS. Receptacle spadix-Uke, cylin- 
dric, covered with florets ; calyx 6 parted, 
naked ; co|olla (or calyx 0, coroUa 6-part- 
ed or 6-petaUed); style 0; stigma smaU; 
capsule 3-ceUed, 3-seeded. (sweet-flag.) 

JUN^'cus. Qlume or outer calyx 2-valved ; 
perianth inferior, 6-leaved, glume-Uke, per- 
manent ; stigmas 3 ; capsule 1 or 2-ceUed, 
3-ralved, many-seeded ; seeds attached to a 
partition in the middle of each valve, (rush- 
grass, bulrush.) 

Oron"tium. Spadix cylindrical, crowded 
with flowers; perianth 6-petalled, naked; 
stigma 0; capsule bladder-Uke, l-seedQd. 
^flowering arum.) 

Luzu'la. Perianth 6-parted, glumaceous ; 
capsule superior, 3-ceUed, 3-valved ; cells 1- 
seeded, (false rush-grass.) 

ORDER IL DXOTK^A. 

Ort'za. Calyx-glume 2-valved, 1-flow- 
ered ; corolla 2-valved, adhering to ^e seed. 
(rice.) Ex. 

Oxt'ria. Perianth simple, 4-aepaUedr 3 
inner ones largest; corolla none; nut 3-si- 
ded, with a broad membranaceous margin ; 
■tameDs 2 to 6 ; stigma laife» ploiooift. 



Nec'^trib. Calyx inferior, d^wpaUed ; cxy 
roUa none ; carpels 3, not opening. Calyx 
considered as 6 parted, 3 inner divisions pet- 
al-like, obtuse, and smaUer ; capsule bladdef- 
like, I or 2-ceUed, 1 or 2seeded. 

ORDER III. TRIGTNIA. 

Vera'Trum. Polygamous ; calyx ; co- 
rolla 6-parted, expandmg ; segments sessile, 
without glands ; stamens inserted upon the 
receptacle; capsules 3, united, many-seed- 
ed. 

Tril'^lium. Calyx 3-leaved, inferior, 
spreading ; oorolla 3-petaUed ; styles ; stig- 
mas 3 ; berry 3-ceUed, many-seeded. (Cediae 
wake-robin.) 

Eu^MBX. Calyx 3-leaved ; petals 3, valve- 
like, converging (or calyx 6-8epaUedL and 
coroUa 0] ; stigmas many-cleft ; seed 1, na- 
ked, Ssided. (dock, field-sorrel.) 

Melan'^thium. Polygamous; perianth 
rotate, 6-parted ; segments with 8 glands at 
the base of each; claws Btaminif<ax>us ; cao- 
sule sub-ovate, 3-ceUed ; apex 3-cleft ; seeds 
many, membranaceous, winged, (black- 
flower.) 

Zioade'nus. Perianth 6-leaved, colored, 
spreading, with 2 glands above the narrow 
base of each leaf; stamens inserted in con- 
tact with the germ ; capsule 3-celled, many- 
seed^. 

Helo'nias. Perianth 6-parted, spreading, 
without glands ; styles 3, distinct ; capsule 
3-ceUed, 3-homed ; ceUs few-seeded. 

Xerophyl"lum. Perianth sub-rotate, 
deeply 6puted ; stigmas 3, revolute ; cap- 
sule sub-globose, 3-oeUed; cells 2-8eeded, 
opening at the top. 

Tofiel'^dia. Perianth 6-parted, with a 
small 3-parted involucre; capsule 3 to 6- 
celled ; cells many -seeded. 

Scheuchze'ria. Perianth 6-parted ; an- 
thers linear ; stigmas sessile, lateral ; capsule 
inflated, 2-valved, 1 to 2-seeded. 

Triglo'chin. Perianth of 6 deciduous 
leaves, 3 inserted above the rest; stamens 
very short ; capsules 3 to 6, united by a lon- 
gitudinal receptacle, (arrow-grass.] 

Medeo'la. Gyro'mea. Periantn 6-part- 
ed, revolute ; stigmas 3-divaricate, united at 
the base ; berrv 3-ceUed ; cells 3 to 6-seeded. 
(Indian cucumber.) 

Sa'bal. Flowers perfect; spathas par- 
tial ; filaments feee, thickened at the base ; 
1 to 3-seeded, seeds bony, (felse fan-palm.) 
S, 

Chamje'rops. Flowers polygamous; spa- 
tha compressed ; spadix branched ; perianth 
3-parted ; corolla 3-petalled ; filaments partly 
united ; drupe 3-celled, 2 of them often emp- 
ty. The staminate flowers grow on distinct 
plants, (fen-palm.) S. 

Cal^'ochor'^tus. CoioUa 6-p«rted, spread- 
inff, 3 inner segments larger, with the upper 
idde woolly ; filaments short, inserted on the 
base of the petals ; anthers arrow-form ; stig- . 
mas reflexed ; capsule 3-ceUed. S, 

NoLi'VA. Corolla 6-parted, spraadiag, 
segments nearly equal ; stylea short ; stig- 
mas recurved; capsule 3-flided, 3-ceUea; 
leed 1, convex. 8, 
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ORDER Xm. POLYGYNIA. 

Alis'^ma. Calyx 3-leaved; petals 3; cap- 
voles numerous^ 1 -seeded, not opening. 

CLASS VIL HEPTANDRIA. 

ORDER I. MONOGYNIA. 

Trienta'lis. Calyx 7-leaved ; corolla 7- 
parted, eqnal, fiat ; beny juiceless, 1-celIed, 
many-seeded ; number' oi stamens variable, 
(cbick-wintergrcen.) 

jE'sculus. Calyx inflated, 4 or 5-toothed ; 
corolla 4 or 5-petaUec^ inserted on tlie calyx, 
Qneqaal, pubescent ; capsule 3-ceIled ; seeds 
large, solitary, chestnut-form, (horse-chest- 
nut) S. 

ORDER III. TRIGYNIA. 

Fr^nke'nia. Sepals 5, united in a fur- 
rowed tube, persistent, equal ; petals 5, un- 
Kuiculate, with appendages at the base of 
Uie limb ; capsule 1-cellea, many -seeded. S, 

order IV. tetragynia. 
Sauru'rus. Calyx in an ament or spike, 
with 1-fiowered scales; corolla 0; anthers 
adnate to the iUaments ; germs 4 ; berries or 
capsules 4, 1 -seeded; stamens 6, 7, 8, or 
more, (hzard-tail) 

CLASS VIIL OCTANDBIA. 

ORDER I. MONOGYNIA. 

A. Flowers superior. 
ItHEx'''iA. Calyx ventricose-ovate at die 

base, limb 4-cleft ; petals 4, ovate ; capsule 
included in the calyx, 4-celledi seeds nu- 
merous, cochleate. (deer-grass.) 

Gau'ra. Calyx 4-cleflt, tubular; corolla 
4-petalled, ascending toward the upp^ side ; 
nut 4-coniered, seeded. (Virginian loose- 
strife.) 

CEno'thera. Calyx 4-cleft, tubular, ca- 
ducous, divisions deflected ; petals 4, insert- 
ed on the calyx ; stigma 4-cleft ; capsule 4- 
celled, 4-valved ; seeds not feathered, affixed 
to a central 4-sided columella, (scabidh, or 
evSning-primrose.) 

Epilo'bium, Calyx 4-clefl, tubular; co- 
rolla 1-petaIled ; capsule oblong and of great 
leiu^th; seeds feathered, (willow-herb.) 

OxYcoc^cus. Calyx superior, 4-toothed; 
corolla 4-parted, the divisions sub-linear, 
revolute ; filaments converging ; anthers tu- 
bular, 2-parted, berry many-seeded, (cran- 
berry.) , 

Fu^scHSiA. Calyx funnel-form, colored, 
Bui>erior, caducous ; petals (or nectaries) 4, 
sitting in the throat of the calyx, alternating 
with Its divisions ; stigma 4-sided, capitate ; 
berry oblong, 4-celled; oeeds numerous. 
' (ear-drop.) 

Clark^'ia. Calyx 4-cleft, tubular; corolla 
4-petalled, 3-lobed, cruciform; petals wiUi 
claws; stamens 4 ; stigma petal-like, 4-lobed; 
capsule 4-ceIled. (beautiful clarkia, false 
tree-primrose.)L 8. 

B. FUwen inferior. 
Memzie'sia. Calyx deeply 5-cleft; corol- 
la l-petalled, ovate, 4 to 5-cleft ; stamienB in- 
serted into the receptacle ; capsul* 4-oeUed ; 
s«eds nunMxous. obiAng. 
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' DiR^'cA. Periaath colored* caiiiq[Mii!i|Uite^ 
border obsolete ; stamens unequal, exserted; 
berry 1 -seeded, (leather- wood.) 

Jeffkrso^nia. Calyx 4-sepaIled; petals 
8 ; capsule obovate, opening below the top. 
(twin-leaf.) 

Dodo'n^a. Sepals 4, deciduous; petals 
; style 1, filiform. 

A'cER. Polygamous (sometimes bexan- 
drous) ; calyx 5-cleft; corolla 4 or 5-petalled, 
or wanting ; samaras 2, united at the base, 
1 -seeded, often 1 rudiment of a seed, (ma- 
ple.) 

Eri'ca. Calyx 4 leaved, permanent ; co- 
rolla 4-cleft, permanent ; filaments insert^ 
on the receptacle; anthers bifid; capsules 
membranaceous, 4 to 8-celled, the partitions 
form the margins of the valves ; seeds many 
in each cell, (heath.) Ex. 
/ Daph"ne. Calyx ; corolla 4-cleft, with- 
ering, including the stamen^; drupe 1-seed- 
.ed. (mezereon.) Ex. \^'; h . 

Tropjeo'lum. Calyx 4 or 5-cleft, colored, 
spurred ; petals 4 or 5, unequal ; nuts leath- 
ery, sulcate. (nasturtion.) Ex. 

Elliot^tia. Calyx 4-toothed, inferior; 
corolla deeply 4-parted; stigma capitate, 
(false-spiked alder.) jS>. * 

Amy'ris. Flowers perfect ; calyx 4-tootfa- 
ed ; petals wedge-form, longer than^Cfae sta- 
mens ; germ 1-celled ; stigma sessile. 

ORDER II. DIGYIflA. 

Chrysosple'nidm. Calyx superior^ 4 or 
5-cleft, colored ; coroUa ; capsule 2:beaked, 
1-celled, many-seeded, (golden^ saxifirage, 
water-carpet) 

ORDER III. TRIGYNIA. ' ^ 

Pol^'ygo'nuh. Calyx inferior, S-partad, 
colored ; corolla ; seed 1, angular, covered 
with the calyx ; stamens, and pistils vary m 
number. The calyx in some species%ii^nt 
be taken for a coroUa. (knot-grass, waUir- 
pepper, buck-wheat, heart's-ease.) 

Brunicu'^ia. Calyx tubular, mflated, 5- 
cleft, an^^ular at the base ; corolla ; styles 
short; stigma 2-cleft; seed 1 ; stamens 8 to 
10. 

Sapin"dus. Calyx of 4«epalB; corolla of 
4 petals ; capsule fleshy, ventricose. (soap- 
berry.) 

Cardiosper'^mum. Calyx 4-sepalled; pet- 
als 4 ; nectary 4-leaved, unequal ; capsule 
membranaceous, inflated, 3-lobed, 3-celled ; 
seeds round, marked at the hilum with a 
heart-formed spot (heart-seed.) S. 

ORDER IV. TETRAGYNIA. 

Adox"a. Calyx inferior, 2 or 3-cleft ; co- 
rolla 4 or 5-cleft; berry 1 -celled, 4 or S-seed- 
ed, attached to the calyx ; fioweiB lateral ; 
stamens 8 to It). S'. 

BRYophyl'^lum. Sepals 4; petals 4, con- 
nate into a cylinder ; seeds many. 

CLASS IX. ENNEANDRLA. 

ORDER I. MONOGYNIA. 

Lau'rus. Calyx 4 to 6.parted ; corolla ; 
nectaries 3« each a 2-bristIed or 2-lobed gland, 
surrounding the germ; drupe l-seeded ; sta- 
yary mmx 3 to 14, but tbsy bis | 
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aBy in two series of 6 each, with 3 of the 
inner series barren, often dicsciouB. The 
odyx may be taken for a corolla, (sassafras, 
qpioe*bnsL) 

ORDER II. DIGTNIA. 

Erigo^num. Perianth bellfbrm, 5-cleft; 
seed triangular, covered by the calyx ; flow- 
ers inrolucred. 8. 

Flse'a. Calyx none; corolla 6-parted, 
spreading ; segments linear, acnte ; capsnle 
roundish, 3*angled, 3-ceIled, partitions obso- 
lete; seeds numerous, minute, sub-terete 
and caudate, attached to the margin of the 
▼alves. 

order iii.'^trigynia. 

Bhe'um. Perianth 6-clelt, permanent; 
med 1 to 3-sided, (rhubarb.) 

CLASS X. DECANDaiA. 



JC Flowers paiypetaloust irregular {mostly 

papilionaceous), 

Cas'^sIa. Calyx 5-leavedr corolla 5-pe- 

talled; fl||i|prs 3, lower ones beaked, and on 

kmaV'V^^BKl^lamentfl; legume membra- 




^^^^_ Calyx 4 or 5-cleft, half-way 
(sonMRBVW-toothed), somewhat 2-Hpped ; 
corolla papilionaceous; wings of the length 
of (he reflexed banner; stamens caduoons; 
legume inflated, smooth, many -seeded, (wild ^ 
indigo.) 

Cer^'cis. Cal}rx 5-toothed, ' gibbous be- 
low; corolla papilionaceous, wmgs loi^ger 
than the banner; keel 2-petalled; legume 
compressed ; seed-bearing suture margmed ; 
i^gedf obovate. (Judas-tree.) 

Sofbo'ra. Caljrx 5-toothed; pod many- 
seeded, not winged. 8. 

THER'^MiA. Calyx oblong, 2-lipped, con- 
vex behind ; banner reflexed ; keel obtuse ; 
pod lineacr, many-seeded, (false lupine.) 8. 

Vi^il'^ia. Calyx 5-cleft ; petals equal ; 
stigmtTbeardless ; pod comprised, oblong, 
many-seeded. 8. 

Pom a'ria. Calyx turbinate, 5-parted, ca- 
ducous ; petals 5, with short claws; filaments 
hirsute below ; legume 1-celled, 2-seeded. 8. 

Rhodo^ra. Calvx 5-toothed; corolla 3- 
petalled, or 2-petaIled, with the upper one 
deeply parted; stamens declined; capsule 
5-celled, 5-valved, opening at the top. 

B. Flowers polypetalous, regular. 

Ptro^la.^ Calyx^-parted ; petals 5 ; styles 
longer than the stamens; anthers with 2 
pores at the base before, and at the top after 
ue opening of the flower ; capsule 5-ceUed, 
dehiscent at the angles near the base, (shin- 
leaf.) 

Chimaph^'ila. Cal3rx S-parted ; petals 5 ; 
anthers beaked, with 3 pores at the base be- 
fore, and at the top after the opening of the 
flower; style immersed; stigma tmck, or- 
biculate ; capsule 5-celled, dehiscent at the 
angles bear tne summit (prince's pine, pip- 
sissiwa) ~ 

LsioPHTL^^LUM. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla 
flat, 5-parted or 5-petaUed ; stamens longer 
25* 



than the corolla, with lateral anthers openhug 

longitudinally on their insides; capsule 5- 
celled, dehiscent at the top, 5-valved ; valves 
ovate with margins inflexed, remote, straight; 
columella sub-ovate, terete, rugose; seeds 
small, not winged ; leaves always glabrous^ 
(sleek-leaf.) 

Cle'thra. Calyx 5-parted, permanent; 
corolla 5-netalled ; style permanent ; stigma 
short, 3cleft ; capsule 3-celled, 3-valved, en- 
closed by the calyx. Spiked, (sweet pep- 
per-bush.) 

Rd'ta. Calyx 5-parted ; petals concave ; 
receptacle surrounded bv 10 nectariferous 
dots ; capsule lobed ; petals sometimes 4, aiid 
stamens 8. (rue.) Ex. 

Le'dum. Calyx minute, 5-toothed ; corol- 
la 5-petalled^ spreading ; stamens exserted ; 
anthers opening by 2 terminal pores ; cap- 
sule sub ovate, 5-celled, 5-valved, opening at 
the base. (Labrador tea.) 

>Mtloca'rium. Oalyx 5-toodied ; petals 
5 ; stigma sessile ; capsule sunerior, winged, 
3-celled, l-seeded, seed subulate, (buck- 
wheat-tree.) 8. 

Me^lia. Calyx minute. 5-parted ; petals 
5; nectary 10-toothed, cylindric; drape 5- 
celled. 5-seeded. (pride of China) m. 

Jussi'fu. Calyx 4 or 5-parted, saperior, 
persistent; petals 4 or 5, ovate; capsule 
many-seeded, seeds minute. 8. 

Swiete'nia. Calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5 ; cap- 
sule 5-ceIled, opemng at the oase, woody ; 
seeds winged, (mahogany-tree.) 8. 

Trib"ulus. Calyx 5-parted; petals 5, 
spreading ; styles none ; stigma putly 5-cleft ; 
capsules generally 5, gibbous, sub-spinose, 
3 or 3-Beeded. (caltrops.) 8. 

Proso'pis. Calyx hemispherical, 4-tooth- 
ed; petals 5, lance-linear, recurved at the 
apex; filaments capillary, adnate at. the 
base; stigma simple; legume long, many- 
seeded. 8. 

Limnan'^thes. Sepals 5, united at the 
base ; petals 5, cuneiform, retuse, loDjger than 
the sepals ; ovaries 5 ; stylesjonited into one^ 
nearly to the top. 8, 

Liho'ni^. Calyx 4 or 5-cleft, urceolate^ 
marescent ; petals 4 or 5 ; stamens 8 to 10 ; 
filaments distinct, subulate ; anthers cordate^ 
oblong ; receptacle elevated, forming a short 
stipe to the ovary ^ style 1 ; stigma some- 
what lobed ; fruit orange-form, 4 or 5-celled, 
01^, by abortive growth,' fewer; seeds solita- 
ry in each cell. 

^Dionje'a. Calyx 5-parted or 5-leaved; 
petals 5; stigma mnged; capsule roundish, 
^bbous, 1-celIed, many-seeded ; petals some- 
tunes 6. (Venus' fly-trap.) 8. 

C. Flowers moHopetalous. 

Arbu'tus. Calyjc inferior, 5-parted, mi- 
nute; corolla ovate, pellucid at the base; 
border small, 5-cleft, revolute; filaments 
hairy ; berry 5-celled. (bear-berry.) 

Epigje'a. Calyx double, outer 3-leaVed, 
inner 5-parted (or calyx 5-parted, with 3 
bracts) ; corolla salver-fonn ; border 5-part- 
ed, spreading; tub^ villose within; capsule 
5-celled, many-seeded ; receptacle 5-parted. 
(trailing arbutos.) 
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Dalibar^da. Calyx 6 or S-cIeft, inferior; 
coroUa S-petalled ; styles long, cadacons, 5 
to 8 ; berry composed of dry grains, (dry 
strawberry.) 

as'UM. Calyx iriferior, 10-cleft, 5 alter- 
nate divisbns smaller;. corolla 5-petalled; 
seeds with a bent awn ; receptacle colum- 
nar, vfllons. (avens, or herb-bennet) 

Styi."ipus. Calyx inferior, 5-cleft, divis- 
ions equal ; petals 5, oval, distant ; stamens 
permanent, on a glandular ring ; seeds com- 
pressed, ovate, gfabrons, with scattering pu^ 
bescence, sub-mar^;ined ; receptacle oolam- 
nar, villose, becommg elongated ; awns ge- 
niculate. 

PoTENTiL^LA. Calyx flat, inferior, 10- 
cleft, 5 alternate divisions smaller; corolla 
5-petalled; petals roimdi^ or obovate; 
seeds awnless, roxmdish, rugose, fixed to a 
dry, small receptacle, (five-finger, cinque- 
foil.) 

SiEVER^siA. Calyx with a concave tube, 
and 5-cleft limb, and 5 bracts outside ; pe- 
tals 5; carpels numerous, caudate; s^le 
persistent; seeds ascending. 

Fraoa'ria. Calyx inferior, lO-deft, 5 al- 

temato divisions smaller ; coroQa 5-petalled ; 

receptacle ovate, berry-like; acmes na- 

'ked, immersed in the receptacle, caducous. 

(strawberry.) 

Drt^ak Calyx 8 to 9-parted, tube con- 
cave ; petals 8 to 9 ; carpels many, crowned 
by a terminal s^le. 

Caltcan'^ihus. Lobes of the calyx in 
many rows, imbricate, lanceolate, colored ; 
coroua ; stamens unequal ; acines many. S, 

CLASS XIL POLYANDRIA. 

ORDER I. MON06TNIA. 

Til"ia. Calyx 5 or 6-parted, inferior, ca- 
ducous ; corolla 5 or 6-petalled ; capsule 5 
or 6-celled, globulan coriaceous, dehiscent 
at the base, 1-seeded ; 4 of the cells some- 
times empty, (bass-wood.) 

CoRCHo^us. Sepals 4 or 5 ; petals 4 or 
5, rather shorter than the sepals inferior ; 
style very short, deciduous ; stigmas 2 to 5 { 
capsule pod-like or roundish; seeds com- 
monly numerous in each cell. 

PoRTULAC^CA. Calyx 2-cleft, inferior; 
corolla 5-petalled; capsule 1-celled, open- 
ing transversely; columella 5, filiform, 
(purslane.) 

Chelido'nium., Calyx 2-leaved, cadu- 
cous; corolla 4-petalled; silique-like* cap- 
sale 1-celIed, 2-valved, linear ; seeds crest- 
ed, many, (celandine.) 

PoLANis"iA.8ee Cleo'me. 

Cis^'tus. [Helianthemum.] Sepals 5, 2 
smaller ; petals 5 ; capsule 1-celled, 3-valv- 
ed ; valves septiferous in the middle, (rock- 
rose, irost-weed.) 

Hudso'nia. Calyx tubular, 5-parted, un- 
equal, inferior, petals 5; capsule l-celled, 
3-valved, 1 to 2-seeded. 

Tali'num. Calyx of 2 ovate sepals ; pe- 
tals 5; capsule 1-celled, S-valved, many- 
seeded. 

CiLANDRiN"iA. Scpals 2, inferior, persist- 
ent, united at the base; petals 3 to 5 with- 
out claws ; stamens 4 to 15 ; stylp is^ort, 



stigmas 3, thickish, short ; capsule 3-valved. 
manv-seeded; seeds turgid, smooth and 
shining. * 

Meconop'^sis. Petals 4 ; stijgfma 4 to 6^ 
rtfyed ; capsule prickly, 4 to 6-valved. 

Aroeho'ne. Petals 4 to 6 ; stigma 4 to 
7-lobed ; capsule obovate, 1-celled, openiag 
at the summit by valves, (prickly p<^py.; 

Sanguika'ru. Calyx caducous, 2-leaved ; 
corolla about 8-petalled; stigma sessile* 
twinned, 2-groovea ; capsule pod-like, ovate 
1-celled, 2-valved, acute at each end ; valves 
caducous; columella 2, permanent (blood- 
root.) 

Glau'cium. Calyx 3-sepalIed, caducous ; 
corolla 4-petaJIed ; capsule l-celled, linear ; 
seeds many, punctate. v 

Podophtl"lum. Calyx 3-Ieaved, minute; 
corolla about 9-petalled ; stigma large, cre- 
nat§, sessile ; berry 1-celled, crowned with 
the stigma, large, many-seeded; columella 
l-sidfed. (wild mandrake.) 

AcT^^A. [Cimcifuga.] Calyx 4-leaved, 
deciduous ; petals 4, often wanting ; stigma 
sessile, capitate; berry superior, 1-oeUed, 
many-seeded; seeds hemispheriokL (neck- 
lace-weed, baneberry.) 

Macro'tis. Calyx about 4-leaved, be- 
coming colored before expanding, cadu- 
cous ; corolla many minute petals, very ca- 
ducous, or wanting; stig^ma simple, sessile, 
curving towards the gibbous side of the 
germ: capsule 2-valved, dehiscent at its 
straight suture, (cohosh, bkcksnake-root, 
bug-bane.) 

Sarrace'nia. Calyx double* permanent, 
3 or 5-leaved ; corolla 5-petalled, caducous; 
sd^ma peltate, permanent, very large, oov- 
ermg toe stamens; capsule 5-celled, 5- 
▼alved, many-seeded, (side-saddle flower.) 

Nu'PHAR. Calyx 5 or 6-leaved; petals 
many, minute, inserted on the receptacle 
with the stamens, nectariferous; stigma 
with a broad disk, and radiate furrows, ses- 
sile ; pericarp berry-like, many-celled, ma- 
ny-seeded, (water-lily, yellow pond-lily.) 

Nymphje'a. Calyx 4 to 7-leaved ; corolla 
many-petalled, petals about equalling the 
length of the calyx leaves attached to the 
germs beneath the stamens ; stigma with a 
broad disk, marked with radiated lines ; pe- 
ricarp berry-like, many-celled, many j|ed- 
ed. (pond-lily.) ^ 

Papa'ver. Calyx 2-leaved, caducoq^; 
corolla 4-petalled; stigma a broad disk, 
wiUi radiating lines ; capsule 1-celled, de- 
hiscent by pores under the permanent stig- 
ma. (popM^.) Ex. 

The'a. Calyx 4 or 6-leaved ; corolla 6 or 
9-petalled ; capsule 3-8eeded. (tea.) Ex. 

Cit'^rus. Calyx 5-cleft ; petals 5, oblong ; 
filaments dilated at the base, in several par- 
cels ; berry 9 or 18-celled ; polyadelphous 
(orange, lemonj Bx. 

I Chrt'seis. Receptacle dilated, salver- 
formed; limb expanding, entire; calyx 
mitre-form, deciduous; corolla 4-peta]Ied, 
inserted by the claws in the throat of the 
receptacle, and bearing the stamens ; cap 
sules silique-form, ^-valved; seeds affixed 
to the margins of the valves. 
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BiJA'iiiA. Bava^ria. Calyx 7^Iefi; pe- 
tals 7 ; Btamens 14 ; capsule 7-ceIled, many- 
•eeded. S, 

Lewis'^ia. Calyx from 7 to 9-flepalled ; 
petals 14 to 18 ; stamens 14 to 18 ; style 
about 3-cleft; 6tie;mas 2-cleft; capsules 3- 
celled, many-seeded ; seeds shining. 8. 
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PENTAGYNIA. 

Dblphin^iuh. Calyx 0; corolla 5-petal- 
Icd, nneqnal ; neetaty 2-cleft, horned be- 
hind ; capsules 1 or 3, pod-like, (larkspur.) 
" AcoNrxuM. Calyx ; petals 5, upper one 
"" Talved ; nectaries % hooded, peduncled, re- 
Xcnrved ; capsole 3 or 5, pod-uke. (monk's- 
u' hood.) 

- AQUiLr'GiA. Calyx 0; petals 5, cada- 

4^ cons; nectaries 5, alternating with the pe- 

^' tals, and terminating downward in a spur- 

*} like nectary ; capsales 5, eroct ; acaminated 

^ with the permanent styles, man^-seeded. 

^ By some, the nectaries are considered as 

petals, and the corolla as a colored calyx. 

(columbine.) 

Asct'rum. Sepals 4, the 2 inner larger 

* and cordate; petals 4; stamens scareely 

- united at the base. (St Peter's wort.) 

Calligo'nubi. Calyx Sparted ; corolla 0; 
filaments numerous, united at the base; 
" germ superior, 4-sided, nut winged. 8. 
^'' Resx'da. Perfect flower ax>etaIou8, sur- 
1 rounded by several fringed, petal-like, bar- 
;! ren flowers; involucre spreading, many- 
" leaved, (mignonette.) Bx. // 

Rhizopho^ra. Calyx 4-parted; corolla 
4-parted ; stigmas 2 ; seed 1, veiy long, base 
fleshy. 

Htper^'icum. Calyx 5-parted; divisions 
equal, sub-ovate; corolla 5-petalled; fila- 
ments often united at the base in 3 or 5 
sets ; styles 2 to 5 ; capsules membranace- 
ous, roundish, with a number of cells equal 
to the number of stylea The bases of the 
filaments are often in groups, when they 
are not united. (St John's wort) 

Pao'nia. Calyx 5-leaved: petals 5; 
styles ; stigmas 2 or 3 ; capsules pod like, 
manyseedea. Remarkable for the multi- 
plication of petals by rich cultaro. (peotay.) 

*Sk Elo'dea. Sepals 5, equal, somewhat 
anit«(l at the base ; petals 5. deciduous, 
equal ; stamens 9 to 15, polyadelphous-par- 
cels alternating with glands ; styles 3, dis- 
tinct; capsule oblong, membranaceous, 3- 
oelled. 

Nioel^'la. CaljrxO; petals 5; nectaries 
5, 3-cleft, within the corolla ; capsules 5, 
convex, (lady-in-the-groen, fennel flower.) 
£x. 

Dendkom^'econ. Sepals 2; petals 4; 
stamens numerous ; stigmas 2, sessile ; cap- 
sule pod-shaped, furrowed ; valves thick 
and coriaceous, almost j^ody, opening 
from the base to the apK; seeds rather 
large and numerous ; pyriform, smooth. 8, 

ORDER XII. POLTOTNIA. 

Asimi'va. Forcel'^ia. Calyx S-pMtcd; 
petals 6, spreading, ovate, oblong, theinner 



smaller; anthers eab-eessile; beRJeasere- 
ral, ovate, (custard apple.) 

Trol'^lius. Sepals colored, 5 to 15, de- 
ciduous, petaloid; petals ^ to 20, small; 
capsules many, cylindrical, sessile, many- 
seeded, (globe-flower.) 

Htdropel^^tis. Sepals 3 to 4 ; petals 3 
to 4; ovaries 6 to 18; seeds pendnlooa, 
ovate, globose, (water-riiield.) 

Htdras^tis. Calyx 3-leaved. petaloid; 
leafets ovate ; petals ; berry composed of o 
many l-eeeded grains, (orange-root) 

Neluh^'bium. Calyx petaloid, of 4 or 6 
sepals; petals many, deeply immersed in 
the upper surface of a turbinate receptacle. 

iLLrciUH. Sepals 6; petals numerous, 
in 3 series ; capsules many, disposed in a 
cirole, 2-vsUved, 1 -seeded, (anise-tree.) 8» 

Clema'tis. Petals 3, 4, 5, tor 6; seeds 
compressed; stales permanent, becoming 
long, plumose tails. Some species are dice* 
cious. (virgin's bower.) 

Thalic'^trum. Petals 4 or 5; filaments 
very long; seeds without tails, striate, 
terete. Some species are di&ecious. (mead- 
ow-rue.) 

Aneh^'one. Petals 5 to 9 ; seeds nume^ 
ous, naked, (wind-flower, rue. anemone.) 

Cop'^Tis. Petal8 5or6, caddlous; necta- 
ries small, 5 or 6, cowled ; capsules oblong, 
5 to 8, stiped,8tellate, beaked, many-seeded, 
(gold-thread.) By some the nectaries are 
mistaken for corollas, and the corollas for 
calyxes. 

Cal^'tha. Petals 5 to 9, orbicular; cap- 
sules numerous (5 to 10), many-seeded, 
compressed ; 1-celied, spreading ; nectaries 
; pistils variable in number. (American 
cowslip^) 

Hellebo'rcs. Petals 5 or more ; nectary 
2-lipped, tubular ; capsules 5 or 6, many- 
seeded, erectish, compressed, (hellebore.) 
Ex. 

Magno^lia. Calyx 3-leaved ; corolla 6 to 
9-peCalled; capsules numerous, imbricate 
on a strobile-like spike, 2-vaIved; seeds 
ariUed, pendulous on long cords; berry- 
like, (magnolia, or beaver-tree.) 

LiRioDEN^DRON. Calyx 3-leaved ; oorol- 
1ft 6 or 9-petalled, liliaceous ; seeds in a sub- 
lanceolate samara, imbricate on a' strobile- 
like spike, (tulip-tree, or white-wood.) 

Hepat'^ica. Calyx 3-leaved, a little dia- 
tance below the corolla, entire ; petals 6 to 
9; seeds without tails, (liverleai.) 

Ranun^'^culus. Calyx 5-Ieaved ; petals 5, 
with claws, and a nectariferous pore or 
scale on^the inside of each ; seeds without 
tails, naked, numerous, (crow-foot.) Some 
mistake an extra tegument for a •capsule. 

Sempervi'vum. Calyx 9 to 12-parted; 
petals 8 to 12 ; capsules 12, many-seeded ; 
stamens 16 or 20. (houie-leek.) Ex. 

Platts'^temon. Sepals 3, pilose; petals 
6 ; stamens numerous ; ovaries 10-14 dis- 
tinct ; stigmas semile ; carpels 10-14, linear, 
indehiscent articulated or transversely 
strangulated between each seed. 8. 

Ado'nis. Calyx 4 to 5-leaved; petals 5 
or more, without nectariferous pores ; seeds 
awnless. (pheasant's eye.) Ex. 
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Anni/viL COyx. S-sepBlIed, tfaidceiied to- 
gether at the base, concave, eab-oordate, 
Bc'atish ; petals 6, thickish, inner smaller or 
none ; anthers sab-sessile, at the apex, an- 
gled, dilated, covering its receptacles; 
germs united into a sessile berry .with the 
back mnricate, scaly or reticnlate, pnlpy 
within, having 2 one-seeded cells, o. 

CLASS XIII. DIDYNAMIA. 

^ ORDRR I. OYMNOSPERWflA. 

A. Calyx 6'defU with the divisions or teeth 
nearly equal. 

Tku'crium. Corolla deep-cleft on the 
upper side and 'withoat an upper lip, lower 
lip 3-cleft, the middle division rounded; 
stamens and pistils incarved ; stamens ex- 
sert throagb the cleavage on the upper side 
of the coroUa. (wood-sage, wild german- 
der.) 

Mei7'''tha. Corolla nearly equal, 4-lobed ; 
broadest divifidon eAargmate ; stamens 
'ere^t, distant (speannint, peppermint.) 

Isan'^thus. Calyx somewhat bell-form; 
corolla 5-parted; tube straight, narrow; 
divisions ovate» equal ; , stamens nearly 
equal; stigma linear, recurved, (blue 
gentian.) 

Hedso'ma. Calyx 2-lipped, gibbons at 
the base ; upper lip with 3 lanceolate teeth ; 
lt>wer lip with 2 subulate ones; corolla 
ringent ; 2 idiort stamens barren, (penny- 
royal.) 

Cuni'la. Calyx cylindrical, lO-striate, 
5-toothed ; corolla ringent, with the upper 
lip erect, flat, and emarginate; 2 barren 
stamens, the 2 fertile ones with the style 
exaerted; stigmas divided, (dittany.) On 
ftcconat of their ^barren stamens, this itnd 
the preceding genus have been classed tin 
der Diandria. 

Nepe'ta. Calyx dry. striate; corolla with 
a longish tube ; under lip with the middle 
division crenate; throat with a reflexed 
margin; stamens approximate, (catmint.) 

La'mium. Upper lip of the corolla vault- 
ed, entire; lower lip 2-lobed, toothed on 
each side. 

Sta'chts. Calyx with its divisions awn- 
ed ; corolla with the upper lip vaulted, the 
lower lip 3-Iobed; the middle division 
laigest, emarginate; the lateral divisions 
reflexed; stamens reflexed towards the 
sides after discharging the pollea. (wound- 
wort, tiedge-nettle.) 

Leonu^rds. Calyx 5-angled, 5-toothed; 
oorolla with the upper lip erect, villoee, flat, 
entire ; lower lip d-parted ; middle division 
undivided; lobes of the anthers parallel, 
having shining dots, (mother-wort.) 

Verbe'na. Calyx'wifh one of the teeth 
truncate ; coroUa funnel-form, with a curved 
tube ; border 5-cleft, nearly equal ; seeds 2 
or 4, with an extra vanishing tegument ; 
sometimes 2 stamens are barren. (vef»rain.) 

MARRU^Bfuu. Caljrx salver-form, rigid, 
marked with 10 lines ; corolla with the up- 
per lip cleft, linear, straight (horehound.) 

Gxeciio'ma. Calyx Scleit ; oorolla double 
the length of the calyx ; upper lip 2-cleit ; 



lower lip 3-eleft, with tniadld segment 
emarginate ; each pair of anthers approach- 
ing so as to exmbit the form of a \ 



(ground-ivy, gill'OvergiDUnd ) 

Ftcnan'^thEmum. Involucrombract-fikei, 
many-leaved, under small heads of flowers; 
calyx tubular, striata ; corolla with the ap- 
per lip sub-entire ; lower lip 3-cleft; middle 
segment longer; staiaens distant, nearly 
e(^ual ; cells of the anthers parallel, (moon- 
tain mint) 

A JU'oA. Upper lip of voroUa very smaD, 
2-toothed; stamens longer than the upper 
lip ; anthers renifixm. 8. 

Ballo'ta. Calyx 5-toothed, salvej^form, 
lO-striate; upper lip of the coroOa crenate, 
concave ; seed ovate^ S-sided. (false noo- 
ther-wort.) Ex. 

Htsso'pus. Lower lip of the corolla 3- 
petalled ; middle lobe sub-crenate ; stamene 
straight and distant (hyssop.) 
y Galeop"sis. Calyx 5-clett, awned; up- 
per lip of the corolla vaulted, sub-crenate ; 
lower lip with 3 unequal lobes, having 3 
teeth on its upper side, (flowering netUe.) 

Htp"tis. Calyx 5-toothed; corolla 2- 
lipped, the upper one 2-lobed, lower 9ne 3- 
lobed, with the middle lobe calyx-like ; 
stamens inserted in the large part of the 
tube and declined. S. 

Leu'cas. Calyx tubular, striate, 6 to 10- 
toothed ; upper lip entire, loweF lip l<»g, 
3-lobed; miadle segment largest; andiers 
beardless, spreading ; stigma 2-oleft, short- 
er than the upper' lip. a. 

Stnan'^dra. Calyx 4-cleft; segments un- 
equal, subulate, inclined ; upper lip of the 
corolla entire, vaulted, lower lip with 3 un- 
equal lobes; throat inflated, naked; fila- 
ments dowav. S, 

Lavandula. Calyx ovate, sub-dentate; 
bracted ; corolla resupinate ; stamens in the 
tube, (lavender.) Sx. 

Sature'ja. Calyx tubular, striate; co> 
rolla with divisions nearly equal ; etanens 
distant (savory.) Ex. 

Moluccel'^la. Calvx bell-form, nmch 
larger than the corolla, spinose. (shell- 
flower.) Ex. 

B. Calyx %-Upped, 

I Origa'num. Calyxes collected into a 4- 
sided, strobile-like cone, with broad inter- 
vening bracts ; corolla with the upp^r I|p 
erect, flat, straight emarginate, under fip 
3-parted, divisions nearly equaL^(mago- 
ram.) // • ;> ^ ,v -. . L^.^Ln.^> »> *■ 

Prunel"la. 'Calyx with the upper Up 
dilated ; filaments 2-forked, with an anther 
on one of the points ; stigma 2-Gleft {jM- 
heal or heal-all.) 

Soutella'ria. Calyx with an entire 
mouth, which is closed with a helmet-form 
lid after the corolla falls out; tube of the 
corolla bent ^cull-cap.) 

TRi^'cHosTsiHA Cidvx rdsupinate ; corol- 
la with the upp& lip falcate, the under lip 
3-parted, with the middle division small, 
oblong; filaments very long, exsert incurv- 
ed or coiled, (blue-curls.) 

cUnxpo'dium. Involucre of inany,liiieir. 
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awDOBliiltte brads ; Idtfets placed under the 
wborls of flowers ; upper lip of the corolla 
erect. emarginate, low^ one the longest, 
.emarginate. (field thyme.) 

Dracoceph^'alum. Calyx sab-eqnal, 5- 
cleft ; orifice of the corolla inflated ; upper 
lip concave, notched; stamens nnconnect* 
ed. (dragon-head.) 

Oct'mum. Calyx with the upper lip or- 
bicolate, lower lip 4-cleft ; corolla resapi- 
nate ; one lip 4-cIeft, the other undivided. 
A process at the base of the outer fila- 
ments, (sweet basil.) Ex. 

Tht'mits. Calyx snb-campanulate, the 
throat closed with hairs ; corolla with the 
upper lip flat, emarginate, lower lip longer, 
(thvme.) Ex. 

Melis^sa. Calyx drjr, flattish above, with 
the tipper lip sub-fastigiate ; corolla with 
the upper lip somewhat vaulted, 3-cleft» 
lower lip with the middle lobe cordate, 
(balm.) Ex. 

Macbri'dea. Calyx top form, 3-cleft, 2 
segments large; corolla 2-lipped, the up- 
per entire, the under 3-parted ; anthers 2- 
lobed ; the lobea spreading, fringed with 
amall spines. 8. 

Calamin^'tha. Calyx closed with hairs 
after flowering ; throat of the corolla some- 
t^hat inflated, upper lip emarginate ; low- 
er one 3-parted. 8' 

Ceran'^thera. Calyx 2-lipped, the upper 
lip emarginate, th^ lower one 2-cleft; upper 
lip of the corolla 2-lobed, the lower one 3- 
parted, stamens exsert ; anthers horizontal, 
awned at each end. 8. 

Tul"lia. Calyx with the upper lip 3- 
toothed, lower one 2-toothed : teeth appen- 
daged; corolla 2-lipped, with the upper 
lip very entire, lower one 3-parted, middle 
diviaon largest 8. 

ORDER II. AKGIOSPERMIA. 

A.'^ Calyx 2 or Z-deft, 
Obola'ria. Calyx bract-like ; corolla 4- 

cleft, bell-form ; capsule 1-celled, 2-valved, 

ina!n]^-8eeded ; staniens proceedingfinm the 

divisions of the corolla ; stigma 2-cleft or 

emarginate. (penny-wort) 
Castille'ja. Calyx spathe-form, upper 

lip 2-cIeft, lower one wanting ; corolla 2- 
' lipped, lower one very short 3-cleft, with 

3-glands between the divisions; capsule 2- 

cefled. 8. 
'Pmrt'ma. Calyx cylindric, upper lip 

longer, 3-cIeft, lower lip 2-toothed ; upper 

lip of the corolla emargmate, smaller ; seed 

a^tary. (lop-seed.) 

B. Calyx 4,fir 5-clefL 
Euchro'ma. Calyx inflated, 2 or 4-cleft ; 
corolla 2^tipped, upper lip long, Imear, em- 
bracing the style and stamens; anthers 
linear, vtrith unequal lobes, cohering so as 
to form an oblong disk ; Capsule ovate, com- 
pressed, 2-celled; seeds numerous, sur- 
rounded with an inflated membttme. 

Bart^sia. Calyx lobed, emargmate, 
eolored; corolla less than ealyx, upper lip 
longest concave, entire, lower lip 3-clext 
•od reflexed j anthers with equal l(K»ea, not 



ooberinff; capanle S-eeHed; med mgied. 
(pamted cup.) / 

MELAMPrRUM. Corolla with the upper 
lip compressed, the margin folded back, 
lower lip grooved, deleft, sub-equal ; cap- 
sule 2-celled, oblique, dehiscent on one 
side; seeds 2, cylindric, gibbous, cartila- 
ginous, and smooth, (cow-w^heat) 

Schwal^'bba. Calyx ventrieose, tubular, 
upper segment diortest lower large and 
emarginate ; corolla ringent upper Up en- 
tire^ arched; capsule 2-celled, 2-valved; 
seeds imbricate, winged, (chaff-seed.) 

Bhinan^'thus. Calyx inflated, 4-toothed; 
corolla ringent upper lip compressed, low- 
er lip flat 3-lobed; capsule 2-(^ed, obtuse, 
compressed, (yellow-rattle.) 

Lanta'na. Flowers capitate ; calyx 4- 
toothed ; corolla unequally 4-parted ; throat 
open ; stamens vdthin me tube ; stigma 
hooked ; drapes aggregated. 8. 

Orthocar"pus. Ca^x tubular, 4-cleft; 
corolla 2-lipped, closed, upper lip smaller, 
compressed, margin inflexed, lower lip 
concave, 3-toothed; capsule 2-celled, 2- 
valved. 8. 

Euphra'sia. Calyx cylindric ; corolla 3- 
Upped, the upper lip 2-cleft, lower lip 3- 
l^>ed, with the divisions 2-cleft ; lower an- 
thers lobed, spinose. (eye-bright) £^. t$ 1 1 ( M . 

C. Calyx 4 or 5-cleftt or 5-tootked ; plant 

without green herbage, 
Oroban^'che. Corolla ringent; capsule 
ova(e, acute, l-ceUed ; seeds numerous ; a 
gland beneath the base of the germ. 

Spiph^'egus. Polygamous ; calyx abbre- 
viated, 5-toothed; corolla of the barren 
flowers ringent compressed, 4-cleft, lower 
lip fiat of the fertile flowers minute, 4- 
toothed, caducous; capsule truncate, ob- 
lique, 1-oelled, imperfectly 2-valved, opeor 
ing on one side, (beech-drops, cancer' 
root) 

D. Calyx Cleaved, or 5-cleft ; plant toith 

green herbage. 

Scrophula'ria. Corolla sub-globose, 
resupinate, diort bi-labiate, with an inter- 
nal, mtemiediate scale ; capsule 2-celled. 

' BioNO^NiA. Calyx 5-toothed. cup-form, 
lAib-coriaceouB ; corolla bell-form, 5-lobed, 
ventrieose beneath; capsule silique-like, 
2-ceIled ; seed membrane winged., (trump- 
etrflower.) i-\ . . ,. .i. /, * ,' •. 

BucBNE^A. Calyx 5-toothea ; corolla 
with a slender tube, and the limb in 5 equal 
divisions, the lobes cordate ; capsule Si-cell- 
ed, (blue hearts.) 

Antirrhi'num. Calyx 5-leaved or deep- 
ly 5-paited, the two lower divisions re- 
mote ; corolla personate or ringent spurred 
or with a prominent base ; the throat clos- 
ed witib a prominent palate ; capsule ovate, 
2-valved, dehiscent at the apex, vnth re- 
flexed teeth, (snap-dragon, toad flax.) 

GeraA'^'dia. Calyx 5-cleft or 5-tooUied; 
corolla sub-oampannlate, unequally IS-lobed, 
segments mostly rounded; capsule 2-celled, 
demacent at the top. (false foxglove.) 

PxDXCULA^Ris. Calyx Tentricose, 5-cieft, 
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crobU^QeWtranoftte; corolla ringent, up- 
per lip arcned, emarginate and compressed ; 
capsale 2-celled, mucronate, obliqae ; seeds 
oameroos, angalar, coated; leaves many- 
cleft, (loase-wort, high heal-all.) 
' Mihu'lus. Calyx prifimatic, 5-toothed; 
corolla ringent, apper lip folded back up- 
on its side, lower lip with a prominent pal- 
ate ; stigma thick, 2-cleft ; capsale 3-celled, 
many-seeded ; seeds minute, (monkey flow- 
er.) 

Chblo'ne. Calyx 5-cleft or 5-leaTed, 3- 
bracted ; corolla ringent, inflated ; the np- 
p6r lip emarginat^-obtase, under lip slight- 
ly 3-cleft ; the rudiment of a smooth fila- 
ment between, and shorter than the two 
tallest stamens ; anthers woolly ; capsale 2- 
celled, 2-valved ; seeds with membranous 
margins, (snake head.) 

Pentstk'mon. Calyx 5-cleft or 5-leayed ; 
corolla ringent, inflated ; the rudiment of a 
bearded filament between, and longer than 
the two tallest stamens ; anthers smooth ; 
capsule d'Celled, 2-vaIved, ovate; seeds 
numeroas, angolar. Taken firom the laBt 
genus, (beard tongue.) 

Zapa'nia. Flowers capitate; calyx 5- 
toothed ; corolla 5-lobed ; stigma peltately 
capitate, oblique; seeds 2, at first enclosed 
in an evanescent pericarp, (fog-fruitj 

Avicen''nia. Cfalyx 5-parted ; corolla 2- 
lipped, the upper lip square; capsule co- 
riaceous, rhomboid, l-seeded, seeds germi- 
nating within the capsule. 

Herpks''tis. Calyx unequal, bi-braoted 
at the base; corolla tabular, somewhat 2- 
lipped ; stamens included ; capsale 2-valv- 
ed, 2-ceIled ; dissepiment parallel with the 
valves. 

Limossl^'la. Calyx 5-cleft; corolla 4-5- 
lobed» equal; stamens approaching by 
pairs; capsule 2-valved, partly 2celled, 
matay-seeded. (mad wort) 

RuEL^LiA. Calyx often 2-bracted; co- 
rolla somewhat bell-form, border 5-lobed ; 
stamens approaching by pairs; capsule 
smaller at the ends, toothed, dehiscent 
(ruel.) 

CoLLiN^siA. Calyx 5-cleft ;# corolla 2- 
Hpped, throat closed, upper lip 2-cleft, 
lower lip 3-cleft; the bag-like, keeled seg- 
ment closed over the declined stamens and 
s^le ; capsule globose, seeds 2-3-nmbilicate. 

Conrad'^ia. Calyx deleft, poliaceous; 
corolla monopetalous, cylindrical, sub-equal, 
5-toothed at the apeXj teeth reflexed ; sta- 
mens 4, scarcely declmed, sub-eqaal, long- 
exsert; style very long; stigma minate ; 
capsale short ovate, 2-celled, many-seeded. 

Marttn"ia. Calyx 5-cleft; corolla ring- 
cnt with a ventricose tube ; capsale 4-cel- 
led, 2 valved ; each of the valves termina- 
ting in a long, hooked beak, (unicorn plant) 
S. 

Capra'ria. Calyx 5.partcd ; corolla belf- 
form, 5-parted, acute ; capsule 2-valved, 2- 
celled, many-seeded. S. 

Sktme'ria. Calyx deeply 5-parted ; co- 
rolla sob-campanulate, 5-lobed; stamens 
near the throat ; style declined ; capsale 
inflated, ovate, acute. S. 



Sxsa'mum. Calyx S-partel; coloBabell 
form, 5-cleft; the lower lobelargoM. The 
rudiment of a fiftb stamen ; stigma lanceo- 
late; capsale 4-angIed, 4-ceued. (oi^r* 
grain.) 

Digixa'lis, Calyx 5-parted ; corolla bell- 
form, ventricose, ^eft ; stigma simple or 
bilamellate ; capsule ovate, 2-cened ; flow- 
ers racemed. (fi>x-glove) Ex. 

CLASS XIV. TETBADYNAMIA- 

ORDER I. SILICULOSA. 

Thlas'^pi. Calyx spreading, equal at tbe 
base; filaments distmct, without te€>thi 
silicle compressed, emarginate, obcordaJtcs, 
many-seeded ; valves resemble two boat* 
with the keels outward, (shepherd's puree.) 

Lepid"ium. Calyx spreading; coroUa 
regular ; silicle emarginate, cordate or oval ; 
cells l-seeded ; valves carinate, d^iseent ; 
partition contrary ; cotyledooa incumbeat 
(pepper-grass.) 

Cochlea'ria. Silicle thick, rugose, ma- 
ny-seeded, 2.vaived ; valves gibbons, ob- 
tuse ; partition nearly parallel to die valves, 
(horse-radii^, water-radish.^ 

Cak^'ile. [Buoias.] Panicle compressed, 
of 3 single-seeded joints ; the upper jomt 
with an erect single seed, inferior with a 
pendulous seed, (sea-rocket) 

Dra'ba. Silicle entire, oval or oblong; 
▼alvesflator convex; e^s many-seeded; 
seeds not mai^ined ; <4nments without 
teeth; style 0; cotyledons accumbent. 
(whitloe-grass.) 

Alts'^sum. Calyx equal at the base : pe- 
tals entire ; stamens mostly toothed ; siliele 
orbicular, or illiptical ; valves flat, or con- 
vex in the centre ; seeds 2 to 4 in each 
cell, compressed, sometimes membranouslv 
winged; co^ledons accumbent (gold-ef- 
pleasure.) 

Cameli'na. Silicle sabovate,manv-fleed- 
ed : valves thick ; cotyledons incumbent 

Flattspet'^alum. Silicle oval, many- 
seeded ; valves conve:|c ; styles very short; 
calyx a little spread ; laminasof the petals 
dilated. 

Subula'ria. Silicle entire, ovate, coo- 
cave (convex without] ; stigma sub-sessile ; 
seed linear, 2-plaitea ; cotyledons incam- 
bent 

Flattsper^'mum. Silicle oval, compress, 
ed at the back, flat» stigma sesrile ; seeds 
few with broad margins ; scapes numer- 
ous, 1 -flowered. 

Cram'^be. Silicle globose, stalked, coria- 
ceous, 1 -celled, without valves, deciduous ; 
seed solitary, (sea-kale.) Bx. 

Luna'ria. Silicle entire, oval, flat, com- 
pressed, pedioelled; valves equalling the 
partition, parallel, flat ; calyx consists of 
colored, sack-Jike leafets. (hones^, or 
satin-flower.) "Ex. 

Vesica^riA. Silicle globose, inflated, 
with hemispheric valves ; seeds mora Chan 
8, sometimes margined ; petals entire. 

IsA^Tis. Silicle compressed, oblong, lifrn- 
late, without valves, l-seeded; partitMm 
like lattice-work, (woad.) Ex. 

Ibe'ris. Corolla irregolar, the two 6atet 
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petals long^6flt ; siliole many-seeded, emar- 
ginate. (caDdy-taft) Ex. 

THY'eANOCAR"pug. SHicle oboTnte, pla- 
no-convex, broad-winged at both margins, 
emarginate at the apex, 1 -celled, one seed 
ed ; seed broad-obovate, peodaloas. Flow- 
ers small, and white. 

CoRoifo>U8. Silicle reniibrm, compress- 
ed, wrinkled; cells valVeleas, l-«eeded. 
^• 

OKDKR II. SILiqUOSA. 

Djenta'ria. Siliqoe lanceolate; valves 
flat, nerveless, often opening elastically; 
receptacles not wizijgea ; fanicle dilated ; 
seeds in a «ngle series, .ovate, not margin - 
ed ; cotyledons acc^^ibent (tooth-root) 

Nastur"tium. Siliqoe teretish. abbrevi- 
ated or declined ; stigma somewhat 2-lobed ; 
calyx eqaal at the Dane, spreading ; seeds 
small, irregularly in two series, withoat 
margins. 

TuRKi'Tis. Calyx converging, erect; 
fiUiqne very long, rtriate, 2-edged ; valves 
keeled or nerved ; seeds arranged in a 
double series; cotyledons accnmbent 
(tower raostard.) 

CARDAiii"iKie. Calyx leaves spreading 
but little; stigma entire; a single gland 
between each of the short stamens and the 
calyx; silique with traucate margins, 
linear, long, bursting elastically with revo- 
lute valves, narrower, bat equalling the 
length of the partitions ; seed with a slen- 
der funicle, not margined, (American wa- 
ter-cress.) 

Streptan"thus. Calyx erect, colored ; 
petals dilated ; having twisted, channeled 
claws; glands none; stamens with fila- 
ments sQDulate, and thickened at the base ; 
siliqne very long, angled, compressed ; seeds 
in one series, flat, margined; cotyledons 
accombent. 

Ar'^abis. Glands 4, one within each 
leafet of the erect calyx, of the size of the 
reflexed scale; siliqne compressed, torn- 
lose, snb-divaricate ; valves flat, 1 -nerved ; 
seeds arranged in a single series ; cotyle- 
dons accnmbent. (wall-cress.) 

Cheiran"thus. Calyx closed, two of the 
leafets gibbons at the base ; petals dilated ; 
siliqne, when young, with a glandular tooth 
each side ; stigma 2-lobed ; seed flat, some- 
times margined, (stock-july flower, wall- 
flower.) 

Fh(ENICAu'lis. Calyx colored, nearly 
eqnal at the base ; much shorter than the 
entire nngnicutate petals ; silique ensiform, 
acnminate, flat, not opening elastically; 
cells about 3-seeded ; valves with a promi- 
nent central nerve ; seeds large, in a single 
series, not mai^ned. 

Sina'pis. Calyx spreading ; corolla with 
straight claws; glands between the short 
stamens and die pistil, and between the 
long stamens and the calyx ; partition ex- 
tending beyond the valves of the siliqne, 
ensiform ; seeds in a single series, (mus- 
tard.) 

UATmAfvvB. Calyyc^lQsed, setose ; silique 
torote, terete, not opening by valves, 1 or 



3-eelled ; gland? betweenti>«.flhoct ttamenf 
and pistil, and between tbe long stamens 
and the calyx, (radish.) 

Wa'rea. Siliqne. S-ceDed, stiped, flat, 
witli a seed-bearing nuu^ on both aides; 
seed flattish, striate ; petals with long clawa» 
spreading ; calyx deflected, cadncoos, co- 
lored. 

Bras'^sica. Calyx erect, convei^ing; 
partition extendine^ beyond the valves of 
the siliqne ; seed giobose ; ^nds between 
the short stamens and pistil, and between 
the long stamens and CQlyx. (cabbage, 
tamip.) Bx. 

Barbarx'a. soigne 4-edged; cotyledons 
accnmbent; seeds m a single row; calyx 
equal at the base, erect ; shoiter filaments 
with intermediate glands. (waterrad- 
idi.) 

Sisth^'brium. Otfyx mostly spieading, 
eqnal at the blu|g ; siliqne snb-terete ; coty- 
ledons incnmb^, sometimes oblique, flat 
(hedge-mustard.) 

Ert'si'mum. Nastur"tiuii. Silique sob- 
terete, often short ; valves concave, nerve- 
less, not keeled ; calyx equal, spreading ; 
cotyledons accnmbent (English water- 
crera.) 

Hks"p«ris. Calvx closed, farrowed at 
the base, shorter than the claws of the pe- 
tal? ; petals bent obliquely, linear or obo- 
vate; silique 4-sided, 2-edged; stigma sub- 
sesHije of 2 lobes ; cotyledons incumbent 
(rocket) 

CLASS XV. MONADBLPHIA. 

ORDER III. TETAKDRIA. 

Sisiryn'^chiuh. S^atha 2-leaved; peri- 
anth ; corolla superior, 6-cleft or 6-petal- 
Icd, tubular ; style 1; stigma 3-cleft; cap- 
sule 3-ceUed. (blue-eyed grass.) 

Taharin'^dus. PeUls 3, ascending; 3 
filaments longer; lei-ome 1 to 3-ceIled, 
pulpy inside, (tamarind.) Ex. 

Tigri'dia. Calyx ; petals 6 ; tube made 
by the union of the filaments; long, (tiger- 
flower.) Ex. 

ORDER V. PENTANDRIA. 

Fassiflo'ra. Calyx 5-parted, colored; 
corolla 5-petalled, on the calyx ; nectary a 
triple> filamentous crown within the petals ; 
gourd-like berry, pedicelled. (passion-flow- 
er.) S. 

Ero'didm. Calyx 5-leaved; corolla 5- 
petHiled ; nectariferous scales 5, alternating 
with the filaments ; arils 5, l-seeded, awn- 
ed ; beaked at the base of the receptacle ; 
awn spiral, bearded within. Taken from 
geranium, (stork's bill.) Ex. 

Oplothe'ca. Calyx double, outer 2- 
leaved, convolute, truncate, scarious ; inner 
calyx 1-leafed. muricate, somewhat 5-cleft, 
downy, longer than the outer calyx ; nec- 
tary cylindric, 5-tootlied, stamens in the 
nectary; stigma single, hairy; capsule 
bladder-like, enclosed in the calyx, 1 seed- 
ed. S. 

Achtran'^thes. Ga^ double, perma- 
nent membraoaceoos ; outeif calyx 3-leav- 
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ed, inner S»-]eaTed, oneqoal ; seed 1, cover- 
ed by the converging calyx. S. 

Philox^erus. Calyx 5 parted ; corolla 
none; stamens nnitea at tne base into a 
mwiaH entire cup, shorter than the germ ; 
anthers 1-celIed; stigmas 2; bladder-like 
capsule membranaceoosi l-seeded, valve- 
less. 8. 

1£alachoden"dron. Calyx bracted ; pe- 
tals 5-6 ; limb crenalate ; germ 5-8triate ; 
stigmas capitate; capsules 5» united, seed 
1. 8. 

ORDER VII. HSPTAND&IA. 

. Pelargo'nium. Calyx 5-parted, upper 
division broader, ending in a capillary nec- 
tariferous tube; corolla 5-petalled, irregu- 
lar; the 2 upper petals usually broader, 
with colored veins ; filaments 10, 3 of them 
usually without anthers; arils 5, each 1- 
^ seeded, awned ; some of the awns spiral, 
(stork geranium.) Ex. 

order VIII. OCTANDRIA. 

Pis"tia, Spatha ligulate, hooded; co- 
rolla ; filament lateral ; anthers 3 to 8 ; 
style 1 ; capsule 1-celled, many-seeded. 8. 

ORDER X. DECA5DRIA. 

Gera'niuh. Calyx 5-leaved; corolla 5- 
petalled, regular; nectariferous glands 5, 
adhering to the base of the 5 alternating 
long filaments; arils 5, l-seeded, awned, 
beaked at the elongated top of the recep- 
tacle ; awn naked or smooth'within, straight 
(cranebill, false crowfoot, herb robert.) 

Aca'cia. Polygamous ; calyx tubular, 5- 
toothed ; petals 5 ; stamens 5 to 10, exsert ; 
pod 1-celfed, 2-valved. 

Darlingto'nia. Calyx bell-form, 5-7- 
toothed ; petals 5, distinct ; stam^is 5 to 10, 
8ub-exsert ; legume bivalve, juiceless, small- 
seeded, lance(Matefalcate. 

ScHKANK^'iA. >IiMO^SA. Polygamous ; 
calyx 5-toothed, tubular ; petals 5 ; stamens 

8 to 10, exsert; pod 4valved. 

ORDER Xll. POLTANDRIA. 

Si'da. Abu'tillon. Calyx simple, an- 
gular, 5-cleft ; style many-parted ; capsules 
many, arranged circularly, 1 celled, 1 or 3- 
sceded ; pedicel articxdate under the apex. 
(Indian mallows.) 

Al^th^a. Calyx double, outer one 6 or 

9 cleft ; capsules many, arranged ciroularly, 
1 seeded, (hollyhock.) 

Mal'^'va. Catyx double^ outer one 3-leav- 
ed, inner one 5-cleft; capsules many, ar- 
ranged circularly, 1-celled, l-seeded. (mal- 
lows.) 

Malvavis"cu8. Calyx surrounded by a 
many-leaved involucre ; petals erect, convo- 
lute; stigmas 10; carpels 5^ l-seeded, some- 
times sub-distinct, and often united in 5- 
ceUed fruit 

HiBis^cus. Calyx double, outw one 
many -leaved ; inner one about 5-cleft ; stig- 
mas 5 ; capsule 5 or 10-celled, many-seeded, 
(marsh mallows.) 

Lavatx'ra. Calyx double, outer one 3- 
cleft; capsules many, seeds numerous. Ex. 

Stuart'ia. Calyx S-partod^; petals 5; 



stigma 5 lobed ; capsule 5-celled, S-valved ; 
cells 1 or 2-seeded ; seeds long, ovate. ' S. 

Ho'PEA. Calyx superior, 5-cleft ; petals 
5 ; stamens muted in 5 groups ; style 1 ; 
drupe 3-celled. fyellow-leaf.) 8. 

NuTTAL^LiA. Calyx 5-cleft, simple; cap' 
sules many, l-seeded, annular. iSI. 

Hale'sia. Calyx superior, 4-tootbed; co- 
rolla 4-cleft ; nut 4-sided, winged, covered 
witli'bark; 2 to 4-celled, 2 to 4-0eeded. 
(snow-drop-tree») 8. 

Mal"ope. Calyx double, the exterior 
one 3-leaved ; capsules clustered withoat 
order, l-seeded. 8. 

Sty'rax. Calyx inferior, bdl-form, 5- 
toothed; corolla 5 to 7-parted ; stamens 6 
to 16, united at the base, standing in the 
throat of the corolhp; andiers obk>ng, lin- 
ear. 8. 

GtoRDo'NiA. Calyx connate atthebase^ 
simple, 5-leaved ; style 5-sided ; stigmas 5 ; 
capsule 5-celled, 5-valved; receptacle co- 
lumnar; cells 2 seeded ; seeds winged. 8. 

GossYP"iUM. Calyx doable, outer one 3- 
cleft ; capsule 4-celled ; seeds involved in a 
tomentose mass, (cotton.) Ex. 

CLASS XVI. DIADELPHIA. 

ORDER V. PENTANDRIA, TO ORDER VIII. 
OCTANDRIA, OR PENTOCTANDRIA. 

Cortda'lis. Calyx 2-leaved ; corolla ria- 
gent, 1 or 2-spurred at the base ; filaments 
2, membranaceous, each with 3 anthers; 
capsules silique-like, 2-valved, compressed, 
many -seeded. In some species tlie stamens 
aro separata^ with broad membranaceous 
bases. (colic-weed.J 

Dicly'tra. Petals 4, 2 outer ones equal- 
ly spurred at the base ; pod 2-valved, many- 
seeded. (Dutchman's breeches.) 

FuAiA^RiA. Calyx 2-leaved, caducous; 
corolla irregular, spurred, or gibbous at the 
base of one petal ; filaments 2, each with 3 
anthers; capsules or silicle drupe-like, 1- 
celled, l-seeded, not opening by valves; 
seeds affixed to the side of the cell, (fumi- 
tory.) 

Adlu^hia. Sepals 2 ; petals united in a 
Bjpongy persistent ; monopetalous corol, bi- 
gibbous at the base^ 4-lobed at the apex ; 
capsule pod-shaped, linear-oblong, many- 
seeded. 

Petalos"temon. Petals 5, nearly equal* 
4 petals alternating with the stamens, and 
forming with them a cleft tube ; legume in- 
cluded in the calyx, l-seeded. 8. 

Polyg'^ala. Calyx 5-leaved, permanent, 
unequal, 2 of the leafcts wing like, larger, 
colored ; corolla irregular (or rather calyx 
3-leaved, corolla imperfectly papiliona- 
ceous) ; capsule obcordate, 2-celled, 2- 
valved ; keel of the corolla sometimes ap 
pendaged; seeds hairy (snake-root, milk- 
wort, low centaury, mountain-flax). 

ORDER X. DECANDRIA. 

A> Legume without transverse divisions or 
partitions ; seeds nvmerous. 

Pi'suM . Calyx with the divisions leaf-like, 
about equal; banner protrndlog a-fo)d#; 
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style compressed, carioate, villose above ; 
legame without down at the sature. (pea.) 

Latht'rus. Calyx with the 2 upper di- 
Tisions shorter; style flat, viltose above, 
braader toward the top; stems mostly 
winged, leafets S or more, terminated by a 
divided tendril, (sweet pea.) iS. 

Vi'ciA. Calyx emar§nnate above, 2- 
toothed, 3 straight long teeth below ; banner 
emarginate ; style bearded transversely on 
the lower side beneath the Aigma. (vetch.) 

Ek'^Vum. Calyx 5-cleft, segments linear, 
acute, nearly equalling the corolla ; stigma 
glabrous; legume oolong. 2-4 seeded, 
(creeping-vetch.) 

AsTRo'PHiA. Calyx campannlate, 5-cIeft, 
the 2 upper segments a little shorter; style 
flat, linear, pubescent along the inside ; le- 
gume broadly-oblong, compressed, few« 
seeded. 

Oro'bus. Style linear; corolla long; 
calyx obtuise at the base, upper segments 
deeper, often shorter, (bitter vetch.) S. 

Pha'ca. Keel obtuse ; style not pubes- 
cent; stigma capitate; legume 1-celled, 
inflated. S. 

Phaseo'lus. Keel, stamens, and style, 
spirally twisted together; legume com- 
pressed, falcate; seeds sub-compressed, 
reniform. (bean.) 

aTROPHOs"TYLES. Glt'cine. Keel, sta- 
mens, and style, spirally twisted together ; 
legume terete, with a longitudinal half- 
breadth partition attached to one edge; 
seed reniform, sub cylindric. (wild bean.) 

A'pios. Gltci'ne. Calyx somewhat 2- 
lipped, truncate, 1-toothed ; keel of the co- 
rolla falcate, bending back the apex of the 
banner ; germ sheathed at the base ; legume 
coriaceous, mauy-seeded. (ground-nut.) 

Amphicar"pa. Calvx bell form, 4-tooth- 
ed, obtuse, and naked at the base ; petals 
oblong, banner broader, close pressed upon 
other petals^ subf^essile ; etigma capitate ; 
legume flat, stiped; seeds 2 to 4. (wild 
bean-vine.]^ 

Robin"ia. Calyx small, bell-form, 4cleft, 
upper division 2-parted ; banner large, re- 
flexed, roundish ; legume compressed, elon- 
gated, many-seeded; seeds compressed, 
small, (locust tree.] S. 

Galac"tia. Calyx 4-toothed, with 4 
bracts at the base ; petals oblong, standard 
incumbent ; anthers oblong ; stigma obtuse ; 
germ on a naked Btii>e; legume terete, 
many-seeded. 

Vexilla'ria, Calyx snrrounded at the 
base by 2 longer bracts, 5-cleft; corolla 
resupinate; standard large, covering the 
wings ; style dilated at the apex ; legume 
linear, compressed, straight, 2valved, 
many-seeded, (butterfly-weed.) 

Astrao^alus. Keel obtuse; legume 
more or less completely 2-celled ; lower su- 
ture inflexed. (milk-vetch.) 

Gale'oa. Tephro'sia. Calyx with sub- 
ulate .teeth, nearly equal ; standard large, 
roundish, pubescent without, reflexed, 
spreading ; legume compressed, linear, ma- 
ny-eeeded. (goat's rue.) 

Medica'oo. Keel of the corolla deflected 



from the standard; legume compressed, 
spiral, (lucerne clover.) 

Colu'tea. Calyx 5-cleft, with the keel 
obtuse ; style bearded on its back through 
its whole length ; legume inflated, opening 
on the upper suture at the base, (bladder 
senna, bush locurt.) Ex. 

Gltcyrrhi'za. Calyx tubular, equal, &• 

Sarted, spurred at the base ; standard erect, 
le sides reflexed ; wings spreading ; legume 
ovate ; flowers in a raceme, (liquorice.) 8, 

LupiNAs^Ti;^ Calyx bell-form, 5-tooth- 
ed ; teeth setaceous, one under the keel ; 
stigma hooked; legume terete, without 
joints. 8, 

OxTTRo'pip. Keel mucronate ; legume 
with the upper suture inflexed. 8. 

Indigofe'ra. Calyx spreading; keel 
with a subulate spur both sides ; legume 
linear, small, terete or quandrangnlar. (in- 



digo.) 8. 
tri'g 



'gonel^'la. Banner and wings sub- 
equal, spreading, resembling a 3-petalled 
corolla ; legume often curved, compressed 
(fenu-greek.) 8. 

B. Legume without tratuverse divisiont or 

partitions ; seeds few, or single. 

Mehlo'tus. Flowers, racemed ; calyx 
tubular, 5-toothed ; keel simple, shorter 
than the wings and banner ; legume rugose, 
longer than the calyx, or about as long, 
(melilot clover.) 

Trifo'lium. Flowers sub-capitate; le- 
gume included in the calyx, not opening by 
valves, 1 to 4-8eeded ; leaves always ter- 
nate. (clover.) 

Do'lichos. Banner with two oblong, 
parallel, callous processes at the base, com- 
pressing the wings beneath them, (cow- 
hage.) 8. » 

Da'lea. Calyx half 5-cleft ; corolla partly 
papilionaceous; wings and keel adnate to 
the undivided column of stamens ; legume 
1-seeded. included in the calyx. 8. 

Psora'lea. Calyx 4-cleit, lower seg- 
ments elongated ; legume the length of the 
calyx, l-seeded, beaked. 8. 

C. Fruit or lomeat in several joints, or in a 

single-seeded piece, 

Hedtsa'rum. Calyx 4-cleft ; keel of co- 
rolla transversely obtuse; loment many- 
jointed; joints 1-seeded, truncate, com- 
pressed, generally hispid; plants mostly 
with temate leaves, (bush clover.) 

Lbspede'za. Calyx 5-parted, 2-bracted, 
divisionB neariy equal; keel obtuse; le- 
gume l-seeded; leaves always temate. 
(bush clover.) 

^schynom"ene. Calyx 5-cleft, upper 
lip 2-cleft, lower lip 3-cleft ; stamens m 2 
equal sets ; loment compressed, one suture 
straight, the other lobed. 

Stylos an"thes. Calyx tubular, very 
long, bearing the corolla ; loment 1-2 joint- 
ed, nooked. 

Desmo'dium. Calyx with 2 bracts at the 
base, obsc urely bi-labiate toward the middle, 
upper lip bifid, lower one 3-parted ; corolla 
papilionaceous; standard roundish; keel 
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obtuse, not tmncate ; wings longer than the ccona ; reccptarle naked ; egret simple, stjf 



keel ; stamens diadelphous (3 and 1) ; iila- 
meuts sab-persistent; legume with many 
joints; joints compressed, l-seedcd, membra^ 
naceoos or coriaceous, scarcely dehiscent 

Ci'cER. Calyx 5-parted, of the length of 
the corolla, 4 upper divisions resting on the 
banner; legame turgid, 2 seeded, (chick- 
pea.) Ex. 

Zoii^'NiA. Calyx inferior, beU-f{?mi, 2- 
lipped; banner cordate, zevolute; autbei» 
half oblong* half glohoiie ; loment jobtcd, 
hiapid. a. 

Coronil^'la. Cal3rx2-lipped; petals with 
daws; loment teretish, jointed flowers in 
umbels; peeds generally cyliadric. (coro- 
nilla.) Ex. 

Sesba'nia. CaljTt 5-toothed ; leguioe te- 
rete jointed. Ex. 

D, Stamens united in one tei. 

Amob^'pha. Calyx somewhat bell-fonn, 
4 or 5- cleft ; banner ovate, concave ; wings 
and keel ; legume 1 or 2-8eeded, falcate, 
(false indigo.) 

Lupi'nus. Calyx 2-lipped ; anthers. Sob- 
long and 5 roundish ; legume coriaceous, 
torulose. (lupine.) 

Crotala'ria. Corolla with the banner 
cordate; large keel acuminate, the mem- 
"braiie formed by the united filament, has a 
fissure on the back ; style curved ; legume 
pedicelled, turgid, (rattle-box.) 

Genis"t A. Calyx 3-lipped, upper lip with 
2, lower lip with 3 teeth, (dyer's broom.) 

Spar^'tium. Stigma longitudinal, pubes- 
cent above ; filaments adhering to the ova- 
ry ; calyx lengthened at the base. (Spanish 
broom.) Ex. 

U'l«x, Calyx 2-leayed, 2-bracted; sta- 
mens all united ; legjime about the lengtli 
of tlie calyx, spinose. (furze.J 8. 

Ara'chis. Calyx 2-lippea; corolla in- 
verted; legume gibbous, torulose, veiny, 
coriaceous, (pea-nut) Ex. 

Pitch"eria. Calyx tubular, somewhat 
2-lipped, 5-cleft, divisions subulate, upper 
lip biiid, equal to the lower one; wings 
narrow, subulate, 1-toothed ; style filiform, 
ascending; legume oblong, 2-seeded^ scarce- 
ly exceeding the calyx. 8. //--." 

Erythri'na. Calyx 2-lipped; banner 
long, lanceolate; legume torulose, many- 
seeded, (coral-tree.) 8. 

CLASS XVIL SYNGENE8IA. 

ORDEJEl I. POLTGAHIA ^QUALIS. 

A. Florets ligvlaie. 

"^ Cicho'rium. Calyx calycled ; egret plu 

mose. sessile, unequal; receptacle some 



/ 



what chaffy, (succory or endive.) 

Leon"todon. Calyx double, imbricate, 

with flexible leafets; receptacle naked; 

egret stiped. (dandelion.) 

Prenaw^'thes. Florets from 5 to 20, in 

a sbnple series (or in one circular row) ; 

calyx calycled ; receptacle naked ; egret 

simple, f^ub-sessile. ;(white lettuce.) 

Lactu'ca. Calyx imbricate, cylindric, 

with the margin of the scales membrana- 



ped; seed smooth, (lettuce.) 

Hiera'cium. Calyx imbricate, ovate, 
egret simple, sessile ; receptacle uaktsd, 
punctate, or sub-piloae.- [From white bo- 
coming yellowish.] (hawk-weed.) 

Apar"gia. Calyx imbricate ; receptacle 
naked, punctate ; egret pluniiose, sessile, un- 
equal, (felse hawk-weed.) 
. SoN^'cEUs. Calyx imbncate, swelling at 
the base ; receptacle naked ; egret simple, 
sessile, (swine thistle.) 

Kri'gia. Calvx many-leaved, simple, 
receptacle naked ; egret double, exterior 5 
to 8-leaved, interior of 5, *, or 24 scabrous 
bristles, (dwarf dandelion.] 

Troxi'imon. Calvx oblong, cone-like, 
many-sepaUed, sepab unequel, imbricate; 
receptacle naked ; egret sessile, pilose. S. 

Apo'gon. Calyx 8-sepalled, m a double 
series ; receptacle naked ; egret 0. 8. 

Chondril^'la. Receptacle naked; egret 
pilose, stiped; calyx ealyclcd; florets in 
many series. 8. 

Tragopo'gon. Calyx simple, many- 
leaved; receptacle naked; egret plumose 
and stiped. (goat's-beard, vegetable oyster.) 
Ex. 

B. Florets tubnlous ; ^fiotoers capitate. 

Arc"tium. Calyx globose, with scales 
hooked at the apex ; egret chaflT-bristly ; re- 
ceptacle chatfy. (burdock.) 

Cni'cus. Calyx swelling, imbricate, with 
prickly scales ; receptacle villofle ; egret ca 
ducous, plumose, (thistle.) ^ 

Car'^di/us. Calyx ovate, imbricate, witk 
prickly scales ; receptacle villose ; egret pi- 
lose, (comb-tooth thistle.) 

Cartha'mus, Calyx ovate, imbricate, 
with scales, ovatish, leafy at the apex ; egret 
chaff-hairy, or none ; receptacle chaff-briery, 
(false 8a£&on.) Ex. 

Saussu'rsa. Involucre sub-cylindric ; 
scales imbricate, beardless ; receptacle se- 
tose or chaffy ; egret in 2 series, outer series 
short, filiform, inner one long and plunio.se ; 
anthers cordate, sub-entire; bony akencs, 
glabrous. 

Cyna'ra. Receptacle bristly ; calvx di- 
lated, imbricate, scales with fleshy bases, 
emarginate and pointed; egret plumose, 
sessile, (garden artichoke.) Ex. 

Ammo'bivm. Anthers with 2 bristles at 
the base ; chafis of the receptacle distinct ; 
egret with toothed edge ; sepals imbricated* 
colored, radiated. 

ONOPOR'DOif. Calyx ventricose, imbri- 
j dcate, widi spreading, spinous scaler ; recep- 
" tacle alveolate ; egret capillary, deciduous, 
scabrous, (cotton thistle.) 

Lia'tris. Calyx oblong, imbricate; re- 
ceptacle naked ; egret plumose, persistent 
(mostly colored) ; seed pubescent, striate. 

Vkrno'nia. Calyx imbricate, ovate ; egret 
double, exterior short, chaffy, interior capil- 
lary; receptacle naked ; stigma 2 deft. 

Stoke'sia. Involucre foliaceou:^ sub im- 
bricate ; florets of the ray funnel-form and 
regular ; receptacle naked ; egret 4-bristled. 
8. 
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StkVia. Receptacle n&kcd ; egret chai!' 
bristled ; involucre cylindric, from a simple 
atjries of leafets. S. 

Brickel^'lia. Recexitacle naked, dotted ; 
egret hairy or scabrous ; akenes nearly gla- 
brous, 10 streaked ; involucre many-leaved, 
imbricate. S, 

C. Floret» tuhulcus ; JUneer dueoid, 

Eupato'rium. Calyx imbricated (rarely 
simple), o)>long ,- style long, cloven huf way 
down ; egret pilose, scabrous, or rough pa- 
pillose ; receptacle naked ; seed smooth and 
glandular, 5-8triate. (boueset, tlwrough- 
wort, joepye.) 

Mika'nia. Calyx 4-6-leaved, 4-6'flower- 
ed ; receptacle naked ; egret pilose. 

Kuh'nia. Calyx imbricate, cylindric ; re- 
ceptacle naked; egret plumose, sessile; 
seed pubescent striate, (false boneset.) 

Pol yp^'t e ris. Involucrum many-leaved, 
leaves oval ; egret chafTy, many-leaved, the 
chafF broad-subulate, cuspidate, rigid, as 
long as the seed. 

Chrysoco'ma. Calyx imbricate, oblong; 
receptacle naked; egret hairy, scabrous; 
seed pubesc^it (golden-locks.) 

Caca'lia. Calyx cylindric, scaly at the 
base ; receptacle naked ; egret haiiy. (wild- 
caraway.) 

Sparganoph'^ords. Calyx sob-globose, 
imbricate ; scales secured at the pMoint; re- 
ceptacle naked ; seed crowned with a car- 
tilaginous, shuung cup. (water-crown-cup.) 

Marshal^'lia. Involucrum imbricate; 
scales sub-lanceolate, incumbent; recepta- 
cle chaiiy ; egret 5, membranaceous, acu- 
minate ; nerveless scales. 

Mslananthk'ra. Involucrum imbri- 
cate ; leafets ovate, close-pressed, sub-equal ; 
receptacle chaffy; scales keeled, the lower 
part embracing the florets ; egret consisting 
of 4 or 5 unequalt unarmed awns. 

Santoli'na. Calyx imbricate, hemi- 
spherical; scales keeled, with scarious 
points. S. 

Agera'tum. Egret with 5 somewhat 
awned scales ; leaves of the calyx oblong, 
in a double row ; corolla 4 or 5-cieft ; recep- 
tacle naked. Ex. 

ORDER II. POLYGAMIA 8UPSRPLUA. 

A. Flowen discoid; the ray-florets being 
obsolete. 

Tanace'tum. Cal^ imbricate, hemi- 
spheric; scales acummate; rays obsolete, 
3-cleft; egret somewhat marginal ; receptar 
cle naked ; flowers corymbed. (tansey.) 

Artemi'sia. Calyx imbricate, ovate, with 
scales rounded, converging ; ray-florets sub- 
ulate; egr^t 0; receptacte somewhat vil- 
lose, or nakedidi ; flowers mostly rounded, 
(woraswood, sootitem-wood.) a, 

Ovapha'lium. Calyx imbricate, with the 
marginal scales rounded, scarious, shortish, 
glossy, colored; receptacle naked; egret < 
pflose cir plumose, scabrous ; florets of the 
Mv subulate, of the disk entire. Sometimes 
all the florets are perfect (life everiasting.) 

Coat'za. Involiicre imbricate, the scales 



appiT^ssed ; receptacle naked ; marginal flo- 
retH fcitile, 3-cleft ; egret simple, capillary ; 
acincB kaiiy. 

Bac^'chaeis. Calyx imbricate, cvlindric ; 
scales ovate, sub-coriaceou^ ; fertile Horets 
mixed with the perfect ; receptacle naked ; 
egret hairy, (groundsel-tree.) 

Pterocau'lon. Involucre imbricate, 
with close-pressed, downy, sub-scarious 
scales ; receptacle naked ; perfect and pis- 
tillate florets intermixed, the pistillate ones 
slender, border 3-toothed, perfect ones with 
a 5-cleft border; egret nairy, saU>rous; 
akenes angled, hairy. S. 

B. Ftotoers radiate; the lignlate rav florets 
very jnanifest. [Receptacle naJced.] 

Eri'geron. Calyx imbricate, sub-hemi- 
spherical ; florets of the ray very numerous 
and narrow; egret double, outer minute, 
inner hairy, of few rays. 

Inu'la. Calyx imbricate, generally squar- 
Tose ; egret simple, scabrous, sometimes a 
minute, exterior, chafly one ; anthers ending 
in 2 bristles at the base ; ray -florets numer- 
ous, always yellow, (elecampane.) 

" Abater. Calyx imbricate, the inferior 
scales generally spreading; e^t simple, 
pilose ; receptacle often deep-pitted ; florets 
of the ray more than 10, except in a few 
species; color purple or white, never yel- 
low, (star-flower.) 

Solida'go. Calyx oblong or sub cylin- 
dric, with oblong, narrow, pointed, straight 
scates, imbricate, closed upon the flower ; 
ray-floi'Cts about 5, and fewer than 10, lan- 
ceolate, 2-toothed, equal to, or shorter than 
the calyx ; filaments capillary, very short ; 
style thiread-form, equalling thO length of the 
stamens; stigma-cteft, spreading ; egi'et sim- 
ple, pilose, scabrous ; receptacle rarrowed 
veith dots or punctures ; seeds oblong, ovate ; 
yellow, (golden-rod.) 

TussiLA^GO. Calyx mmple, (dwelling, 
scales equal, and equalling the disk, sut>- 
membranons; pistillate florets ligulate or 
without teeth ; egret simple, sessile ; some- 
times polygamous, (colt's-fdot.) 

CuRYSANf'THEHUH. Cslyx hemispheri- 
cal, imbricate, with the scales membranoua 
at the margin ; egret none, or a narrq}v mar- 
gm. (ox-eyed daisy, fever-few.) /[ 

Bel^'lis. Calyx hemispherical; scales 
equal ; egret ; receptacle conical ; seed 
ovate, (garden daisy.) Ex. 

Tagb'tes. Calvx dmpte, 1 -leafed, 5- 
toothed, tubular; florets or the ray about 5; 
permanent 1 egret 5 erect awna. (maiy- 
gold.) Ex. 

Matrica'ria. Involucre flat, imbricate, 
with scales having scarious margins ; recep- 
tacle naked, terete ; egret none. Ex. 

Tri'co'phyl"lum. Involucre •blong-cyl- 
indric, many -leaved, equal ; ray-florets ob- 
long; receptacle naked; egret chafly, mi- 
nute, 5 to 8-leaved ; leafets obtuse, awnless. 
8. 

Pec^'tis. Involucrum 5-leaved ; ray-flo- 
rets 5 ; receptacle naked ; egret 3-5 awns. 

Arni'ca. Calyx hemispoerical, leafets 
equal, longer than the disk ; receptacle na 
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ked ; egret ample, hairy; florets of the ray ' chaffy, flat; egret of 2 or 4 awns; seed 



yellow, c^feen destitute of anthera 

Bewe'cio. Calyx sub-cylindric, cqaal, 
gcaly at the base ; scales withered at the 
points; receptacle naked; egret simple; 
rays sometimes wanting, (fire-weed.) 

Cinera'ria. Involucre simple, many- 
leaved, eqaal ; egret simple. 

Bolto'nia. Calyx imbricate ;' rays nu- 
merous ; receptacle conic, punctate ; seeds 
flat; egret consisting of minute bristles, 
with 2 elongated and opposite bristles, 
(false chamomile.) 

Chry80p"sis. Calyx imbricated; ray- 
florets mostly yellow; receptacle naked; 
egret double, outer one chaffy, minute, in- 
ner one scabrous, many -rayed. 6'. 

Dah"lia. Receptacle chafiy: egret none 



quadrangular, (burrmaryg 

CoR£OP"sis. Calyx double, each series 
many-leaved, the interior equal and colored; 
receptacle chafiy; scales flat; seed com- 
pressed, emarginate. S. 

Centau^'rea. Calyx various, mostly im- 
bricate, roundish; egret simple, various; 
receotade bristly ; corollas of the ray fim- 
nei-snape, longer, irregular, (blue-bottle, 
blessed thistle.) Ex. 

Lep^'topo'da. Involucrum simple, many- 
parted ; rays 20 or more, 3-cleft, widening 
at the top; receptacle naked, hemispheri- 
cal ;. egret consists of 8 to 10 awnless, chaff- 
like valves. S. 

Galar^'dia. Involucre many-leaved, fiiit 
sub-equal; mys 3-cleft, widening toward 



calyx double, outer one many leaved, inner the top ; receptacle bristly, hemispherical ; 
one 1-leaved, 8-partcd. Ex. \ egret chafiy ; leal'ets 8 to 10, awned. 8. 

m ^ , r /r ± • - ■, I Actinome'ris. Calyx simple, many- 

[Receptacle chaffy or hairy.] , leaved, foliaceous, sub-equal, remote, elon- 

An"themis. Calyx hemispherical; scales 'sated, 4 to 8; receptacle small, cha%; seed 
with scarious margins, nearly equal ; egret ' compressed ; margm crowned with 2 per- 
0, or a membranous margin ; florets of Uie distent awns. 

ray more than 5; receptacle chaffs flat, with order iv. poltgamia ne cess aria. 
a rigid, acuminate apex; seed crowned Calen"dula. Calyx many-leaved, equal; 
with a membranous border or egret (may. receptacle naked ; egret none ; seeds of the 
weed, chamomile.) ! disk membranaceous, (potmarygold.) E3c 

Achillea. Calyx imbncate, ovate, un- ) 8ilph"hjm. Calyx squarrose, scales 
equal; epet .• florets of the ray 5 to 10, broad and leafy; receptacle chafiy; seed 
roundish, dilated; flowers corymbed. (yar- flat obcordate, emarginate, bidentate. 

ul, // r^ ^ . ■, ' . , ' Poltm"nia. Calyx double, exterior 4 to 

Heliop' sis. Calyx imbncate, with ovate- 5.ieaved, interior 10-leaved ; leafets con 
hnear hned sc^es ; ray-florets linear, large ; cave ; receptacle chaffy ; egret 0. 
rfeceptade chafljr conic ; the cbafis lanceo- GrMNOsf y'les. Involucre many-leaved, 

w,?7!^„t n { ®^,* ^ >^"^y) the leafets in a single series ; pistillate flor- 
J^IJLV^"^' ^^^^y^*^' ^«^y-P«t-!ets, apetalous; akenes compressed, 
!rJ^tS^ '?i'•*'^^^i^ u''®*^'**?Pifi what to^ at the summit awne 

t£^^A T^"^ ""."^^^ ""^ ^^^? tbe permanent styles. 8. 
^JS^^y^o'^fi^^'^^otthe niyhR]{3.\ pIrthe'nium: Involucrum S-leaved; 



some- 
It awned with 



(false 



cleft; seed villose ; leaves decurrent 
sunflower.) 

Verbesi^na. Calyx many -leaved; leafets 
disposed in a double series ; rays about 5 ; 
receptacle chaffy; egret awned. (crown- 
beard.) 

Eclip"ta. Involucrum many-leaved, the 
leaves nearly equal ; florets of the disk 4- 
cleft ; egret none ; receptacle bristly. 8, 

Siegesbec^'kla. Outer involucrum 5- 
leaved, spreading, inner one many-leaved, 
5-angled, nearly equal ; rays only on one 
Aide of the flower ; receptacle chafiy ; egret 
; akenes somewhat 4-sided. 8. 

Zin"nia. Calyx ovate, cylindric: rays 5, 
entire, permanent ; receptacle chafiy ; egret 
8, erect awns, (blood marygold.) 8. 

order III. POLTOAMLA FRUSTRANIA. 

He'lian^thus. Calyx imbricate, sub- 
squarrose; leafy; receptacle flat chaffy; 
egret 2-le<^ed, chaff like, caducous, (sun- 
flower, Jerusalem artichoke.] 

Rudbeck"ia. Calyx consisting of a dou- 
ble series of leafets or scales; receptacle 
chaflfy, conic ; egret a 4-toothed margin, or 0. 
(cone-flowerj 

Bi'DENs. Calyx sub-equal, leafy or scaly 
»t the base ; rays often wanting ; receptacle 



rays very small ; receptacle chaffy, minute ; 
outer scales dilated ; akenes ol)ovate, mi- 
nutely 3-awned. 

I'VA. Calyx about 5-parted ; florets of the 
ray 5 ; receptacle having seedJs obovate, na- 
ked, (high-water shrubs 
Chrt"8ogo'num. Involucre 5-leaved ; re- 
ceptacle chaffy ; egret 1-leaved, 3-toothed; 
akenes surrounded oy a 4-leaved calycle. S. 

ORDER T. POLTGAMIA 8EGREGATA. 

Elephanto'pus. Partial calyx 4-flow- 
ered ; florets 5-cleft, ligulate. perfect ; recep- 
tacle naked; down setaceous, (elephant- 
fo<>t) 

Bchi'nops. Proper calyx 1-flowered; 
corolla perfect tubular; receptacle setose 
(globe-thistle.) Ex. 

CLASS XVin. GYNANDRU. 

ORDER I. MONAHDRIA. 

A. Anthers adnatCt sttb'terminal, not ea- 
dueous ; masses of pollen affixed b^ the 
boK, and made up tf angniar poftidee. 

Or^'chis. Corolla ringent-like, upper pe- 
tal vaulted ; lip dilated, spurred beneath ; 
masses of pollen 2, adnate, terminal, (or- 
chis.) 
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Platav^thera. Corolla vaulted; lips 
narrow, entire, sparred at tlie base ; cella 
of the anther widely divided at the base hy 
ttie broad interposed stigma ; pollinia pedi- 
eelled ; glands of the pedicels naked. 

Habena'ria. Corolla ringent ; lip spur- 
ned at the base beneath ; stripes of tne pol- 
finia with naked and distinct glands ; cells 
of the stalks adaate, or separated. 

B. ATither paraUei toiih the stigma, not 
caducous ; masses cf pollen affi^d to the 
etunmii sf the sHgm^, and made up of 
Jaiinaceous or angular particles. 

GooDTX'RA. Corolla ringent-like, the 
lower petals placed under the gibbons lip, 
which is divided above; style finee; con- 
stituent particles of the masses of pollen an- 
gular, (rattlesnake-lea^ scrophula weed.) 

Neot'^tia. Corolla ringent, the 2 lower 
petals placed beneath the lip, which is 
oeardless, interior petals Oonverging; style 
wingless; pollen farinaceous. 

LisTE'RA. Corolla irregular; lip 12-lobed, 
sessile, with no calli; oolunm apterous ; an- 
ther fixed by the base, /tway-blade.) 

Crani'chis. Corolla 5-petalled, jesnpi- 
nate. sub-ringent lip, vaulted behind. 

C. Aa&er inserted^ terminal^ not eadmr 
cous ; masses of pollen farinaceous or 
-angular. 

Pogo'nia. Petals 5, distinct, without 
glands; lip sessile, cowled, crested inters 
nally; pollen fiaiinaceous. (snake-mouth.) 

Cymbid'^utm. Petals 5, distinct; lip be- 
hind, or inverted, nnguiculate ; the lamina 
bearded; style free; pollen angular, (grass 
|»iuk.) 

Arethtj'sa. Petals 5, connate at the 
base ; lip below growing; to the style, cowl- 
ed above, crested withm ; pollen angular, 
(arethusa.) 

Trifho'ba. Petals 5, distant, equal and 
eonnivent, without glands ; lip unguiculate, 
cucullate ; column spatulate, flattened, ap- 
terous, (three-bird-orchis.) 

Tipula'ria. Segments of the perianth 
c|>reading ; lip entire, sessile, with a con- 
spicuous spur at the base beneath ; column 
or style without win^s, lengthened, free; 
anthers resembling a lid, permanent; polli- 
zna (or masses of pollen) 4, parallel. (limo- 
dore.) 

LiPA^RJM. Malax'^is. Corolla spreading; 
petals 5 ; lip flat, expanded, entire, turned 
various ways ; ' column or style win^d ; 
pollinia 4, panllel, affixed to the summit of 
the stigma. 

Mickos"ttlis. Lip flat, sagittate or deep- 
ly cordate ; column very small lound ; pol- 
Imia 4, loose. 

CoRALLORHi'zA. Lip produccd behind,, 
mdnate with the spur, or free ; pollinia 4, 
oblique, not paralleL (coral-root) 

Aplkc"trum. Lip unguiculate, not pro- 
duced at tlie base ; anther below the sum- 
Diit of the column ; p<^inia 4, oblique, lens- 
like. 

Caltp'^'^so. Seg^aents of the pertanth am- 
sending; petals 1-sided^ lip ventricode. 



spurred beoefttli,]ietrtii0 end, odtumnpet- 
aloid, dflated ; pollinia 4. 

Epiden^'drum. PoUinia 4, parallel, eaih 
mass with an elastic filament at the base ; 
style cmited with the claw of the lip into a 
tube, (vanilla plant) 

ORDER II. DIANVRIA. 

CTFRiPB^DnTM. CtJtvx. colored. 4-leave<l, 
spreading ; corolla (by some the calyx is 
called a oon>I]a| ; Dectarv large, hollow, in- 
flated ; style withfttenmnallobe, and petal- 
like appendage on the upper side, (ladies' 
slipper.)* 

ORDER r. PEVTAVDRIA. 

PUmte bearing seeds infoUides, and pollen 
in masses eaUed poUinia, 

Ascuc'piAS. Petals 5,reflezed; nectaries 
5, concave, erect, containing little horns ; 
each stamen with a pair of pendulous mas- 
ses of pollen subtended from the top of the 
stigma; foUide smooth, (milk-weed, silk- 
weed.)t 

APoc'^rNUM. Corolla beU-t>rm; stamens 
with oonvergmg anthers, pxooeeding from 
the middle of the stigma, ahd alternating 
with 5 nectaries ; stigma thick, almost ses- 
sile; follicles in pairs, long, linear, (dog- 
bane, Indian hemp.) 

Aceaa'tbs. CorolUveflcxed; 5 concave, 
shoit nectaries; each stamen with a pair of 
pendulous masses of pollen ; follicle smooth ; 
corolla with purple tips, much longer than 
the calyx^ 

EcHf'nsS. Foflides % distixict, terete; 
seed crowned with a pappus; corolla fun- 
nel-diaped, with the boraer 5-parted ; an- 
thers adhering in the middle to the stigma ; 
scales 5, fleshy, sunounding the base of \h» 
germ. 8. 

Gonolo'bus. Corolla wheel-form^ 5-part- 
ed ; nectar]^ cylindric, flesty, 5-lobed ; an- 
thers opemng transversely. termindHed b^ a 
membrane; pollinia 5 pairs, not separatmg 
into grains ; stigma flat ; follicle 2, ventri- 
oose; seeds oomoae. (fidse choke-dog.) 

FoDOST»s''JCA. Stigma on a stipe ; mas- 
ses of pollen 10, smooth, pendulous ; nec- 
tary 5-keaved ; leaves compressed ; corolla 
bell-form; follicles snooth. 8. 

Periplo'ca. Calyx .5-cleft; corolla ro- 
tate, 5-parted; orifice suirounded with an 
uroecdate crown, terminating in 6 filiform 
awns; style 1; stigma 5-oomered; pollinia 
solitary, composed of 4 grains; follicles 2, 
divaricate, (milk-vine.) 

Akso'nia. Follicles 2, erect ; ooroHa fun- 
nel-shaped, with the throat closed ; seeds 
terete, naked, with the summit obliquely 
truncate. 

Hot'a. Corolla 5-cleft; pollen masses 
fixed by the base, conniving, compressed , 
stigma depressed with an obtuse wart ; fol- 
licles smooth ; seeds concave. Sx. 

♦ Th« lad!€«' slipper of the fr«iden belongs 
to tke geai&s Irnpaliens, of tke class Pentan- 
dria. 

+ The genera In this order are, by many bol- 
anisu, pJacsd in thaactass Peatandria. 
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EwsLi'ifiA*. Calyx small 5-parted, pet- 1 
manent; cordla 5-parted; segments con- 
verging, ertct; nectary 5 parted, petal-like, 
divided almost to the base ; Begmeuts tron- 
cate, flat, each terminated by 2 ceutral fila- 
ments; each stamen with a p«r of pendu- 
lous, cyUnOrio nu^sses of pollen, sospen^ 
from the top <rf the conic stigma; folhcte» 
in paird, s&uUt. 

ORD£R TI. HKXANDKIA. 

jLRivtouo^CHlA. GalyxO;oaroik jupe- 
rior, 1-petalted, Bgulate, mflated jU tite base; 
capsule 6-celled, many seeded, (birthwort) 

ORDER XII. FOI.YARDRIA. 

As^ARuM. Calyx sub-campanulate, 3 to 
4-cleft ; corolla ; anthers adnate to the mid- 
dle of the filaments; capsule inferior, 5- 
oclled, crowned with tf»cayx. (Wild gm- 
g«r.) 



CLASS XIX. MONCECIA. 

ORDER 1. MONAKDRIA. 

Zos^TERA. Stamens and pistils inserted 
in 2 rows upon one side of a spadix ; spatha 
foliaceoos. Staminate flowers wilh the im- 
tibers ovate, sessite, alternating with the 
germs. Pistillate flowers with toe germ 
ovate; fliyle a-cl^; drape witSi 1 seed, 
(grass-wrack.) ^ , ^ 

Caulik^ia. Staminate flowers: ciilyxO; 
coroUaO; anthers sessile. Pistiflate flow- 
ers : calyx and corolla wanting ; styte ^- 
form; stigma »-clcft; capsule 1-aeeded; 
flowers axillary, (river-nymph^ * 

Zannicrkl''li^. Stammate ftoweTS t ca- 
lyx and corolla wanting. Pistillate flowers: 
perianth sin^, of 1 leaf? ovaries 4 or more; 
Btyle 1 ; sti^nk pehate ; capmle sessile. 

Cha'ra. Stattmnate flowers t cahxO; co- 
rolla ; anthers glohoee^ sessile. Pistillate 
flowers: calyx 0; corofla 0; style 0; stig- 
mas 5 ; henry 1-celled, many-seeded, (cha- 

Na'jas. Staminate flowers: calyx cyhn- 
dric, 2-cleft ; stamen filamentous, kmg ; an- 
ther 4.Yalved, valves spreading. Pistillate 
flowers: calyx 0; style with 2 stigmas; 
nut4-seeded. . 

SuPHOR^BiA. Rardy a penantt ; mvo- 
lucre monophyllous, campanufcite, 8 to 10- 
toothed, the inner segments membranaceous. 
Staminate flowers 12 or more ; calyx and 
corolla generatty wanting. Pistillate fliJW- 
era : soHtary, central, stipitate ; calyx and 
corolla ; capsule 3-k)bed. (spurge.) 

ORDER II. DIAKDRJA. 

Lem"na. Staminate flowers: perianth of 
1 leaf; stamens on the hase of the germ. 
Pistillate flowers: perianth of 1 leaf; stig- 
ma funnel-form ; capsule l-ceMed, fiom 1 to 
5-8eeded. (duck's meat.) 

PoDOs"TiaftUM. Staminate fl4>wers : ca- 
lyx ; corolla Q ; stamens aflftxed to a pedi- 
cel. Pistillate fl;ower8 : calyx ; corolla ; 
germ ovate ; stigma 1, sessile : capsule 2- 
celled, 2-valved, tkiany-seeded ; seeds mi- 
nute, (thread-foot.) 

ORDER III. TRIANDRIA. 

TVpha. Ament dyliiAric, dense-flower- 



ed. Stammate flowers : calyx obsolete, S- 
leaved ; corolla ; stamens 3 together, on a 
cha% or hairy receptacle, united below into 
1. Pistillate flowers : below the staminate; 
calyx ; corolla ; seed 1, pedlcellod : the 
pedicels surrounded at the base with loiMp 
hairs resembling egi«t (cattail, or reed 
mace.) 

Sparga^nivm. Ament globose, titajoa- 
inate flowers : calyx 3-8cpalled ; coiMla 9* 
Pistillate flowers : calyx 3 sepaOed ; cotoUr 
; stigma 2-c)eft ; drupe jtficdess, 1 or 2- 
seeded. (burr-reed.) 

Sci.e'ria. Stazmnate flowers : ^ume 2 
or 6-valved, many-flowered; paleas awn- 
less. Pistillate flowers r calyx 2 or 6-valved, 
1-flOwerod ; paleas none ; stigmas 1 to 3 ; not 
cdored, sub-globose, (whip-grass.) 

^a'Rex. Aments imbricate, ttsoally w 
cylkidric spikes. Staminate flowers: calyx- 
scales nngte ; corolla 0. Pistillate flowers r 
calyx-s^fes single ; corolla infl&t^, moii€>- 
petalens, 2-toothed at tiie apex ; stigmas 9 
or 3;. nut 3 -sided, enclosed in the inflated^ 
permanent cordla, which becomes an utri- 
cuhis-like permanent aril ; soznetixaes dic»- 
cioos. (sedga) ^ . _ , 

Trip"Saciw. Stanamate flowers: glome 
2-flowered, outer one stammate, inner one 
neutnd; corolla a memhranaceous glume. 
Fertile flowers: ehune I or a^flowei^^d. 
sonounded by a l-leafed involucnun peifo- 
rated near the base ; paleas with numerous 
tfaki membranaceous valves ; tHyksB 2 ; m^i^fi 



1. (sesame grass.) 

CoMPTo'NiA. Staminate flowers : amc . 
eylindric, with calyx-scales l-flowei-ed ; c 
roOa 2-petalled or none ; filaments 2-fbrkv.. 
Pistillate flowers : spike or ament ovati : 
corolla 6-petalled (the corona may be caUed 
a calyx) ; styles 2 ; nut oval, l-ceUed. (sweet- 

fe™ ) . „ • _^ 

Co/ix. Staminate flowers: m remote 

spikes; calyx-glume 2-flowered, awnless; 

corolia-glume awnless. Pistillate flowers : 

calyx-glum6 2-flowered ; coroUa-Klume 

awiJess ; style 2-parted ; seed covered with 

the bone-Uke caljnc (Job's tear.) Ex. 

Ze-'a. Staminate flowers : calyx-glume 2- 
flowered, avraless ; corolla-glume awnless. 
PutiUate flowers: calyx-glume 2-valved 
(number of valves increased by cultivation) ; 
style 1, very loiig, filifonn, pendulous ; seed 
solitaxy, xminersed in an omoog receptacles. 
(Indian corn.) 8. 

Tra'^oia. Staminate flowers: calyx 3- 
parted; corolla none, i^tillate flowers: 
calyx 5-parted; corolla none; style 3-cleft; 
capsule tricoccus, 3-celled ; seed solituy. 8. 
[GVasses found in class 3d yavy into this or- 
der.} 

ORDER IT. TETRAWDRIA, TO ORDER TL 
HSXANDRIA. 

Al"nus. Staminate flowers : ament com- 
posed of wedge-form, truncate, 3-flowered 
receptacles ; calyx a scale, 3-lobed ; corolla 
4-parted. Pistillate flowers : calyx 2-flow. 
ered scales, somewhat 3-cleft : corolla 
seed compressed, ovate, wingless, (alder.) 

Eriocau'lon. Involucre many-leaved; 
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tioreta many, hi an imbfricate head ; partial 
perianth snperior, 2 or 3-8epaiIed. Btamin- 
ate flowers central, with monopetalons-cleft 
corollas. Pifitillate flowers marginal, with 
2-petalled corollas ; stigmas 2 or 3 ; capsule 
2 or 3-oelled, 2 or 3-lobed ; pericarp 1 -seed- 
ed, crowned with the con^la. (pipe- wort) 
Xan'^thium. MoncBciotis. Staminate 
Bowers : inyolucmm imbricate ; anthers ap- 
proximate, but not united ; receptacle chaf- 
fy. Pistillate flowers: involncnim 2-leaved, 
1-floinrered ; corolla none ; dmpe muricate, 
3-cleft; nat2-celled. (sea-burdock.) 

Ur^'tica. Staminate flowers: calyx 4- 
leaved ; corolla ; nectary central, cyathi- 
form. Pistillate flowers : calyx 2-leaved, 2- 
▼alved ; cor611a ; seed I, glossy, (nettle.) 
Mo'rus. Staminate flowers: calyx 4- 
parted ; ooroUa 0. Pistillate flowers : calyx 
4-Ieaved ; corolla ; tJtyles 2, calyx becom* 
Ing berry-like ; seed 1. (mnlberry.) 8. 

Buz^'us. Staminate flowers: calyx 3- 
len^sd; petab2. Pistillate flowers : calyx 
4-leaved; petals 3; styles 3. (box.) Ex. 

Amaran^thps. Staminate flowers: ca- 

lyx 3 or 5-leayed ; corolla ; stamens 3 or 

f •''. tt'iite flowers : calyx and corolla as 

..iiHte; styles 3; capsule 1-celled, 

uansveraely; seed 1. (amaranth, 

. • >nk.scf mb.) 

/SI A. Staminate flowen: common 

■ ''■ <ved ; anthers in contact, but not 

.)rolla 1-petalled, 5-cleft, funnel- 

,*tacle naked. Pistillate flowers: 

cd, entire, or 5-toothed, 1-flow- 

/ - J Ja ; nnt covered with the indu- 

UvK, 1 -seeded. (hog<weed.) 

, A m'^dra. Calyx about 4-8epalled ; 

t;; filaments sab-clavate; styles 

. 3-homed, 3-oelled; odls2-seed- 

. ;. ..^^'^DRA. Calyx 9-8epaIled ; sepals 

/.>&^'; corolla 0; anthers sub-sessile, 
.= i"* at the tips; berries 1-seeded, in- 
■ .in elongated receptacle. 8. 
. I F. r \'RiA. Poly ffamoufi. Perfect flow- 
«:«h'x 4^Ieft, u^rior; corolla none; 
lactic ; style I ; seed 1. Pistillate 
. calyx 2-sepaUed; nut covered 
Mil the dry dongated calyx, (pellitory.) 

ORDKR YI. HEZAKDRIA. 

Ziza'kia. Staminate and pistillate flow 

ers mixed. Staminate flowers: calyx 0; 

coroUt^ glume 2valved, awned. Pistillate 

flowers : glume 2-valved, hooded, awned ; 

style 2 parted ; seed inverted in the plaited, 

glume-like corolla, (wild-rice.) 
^ ' Hydroch lo'a. Pistillate flowers : glumes 
-> none ; paleas awnleBs. Staminate flowers: 

glumes Done; paleas 2, awnless; stigmas 

8, very long ; seed 1, reniform. 
Coxos. &^ specific description. • 

ORDER XII. POtYAin>RIA. 

A. 8tem» not woody. 

Sagitta'ria. Staminate flowers : calyx 
3-leaved ; corolla 3-petalTed ; filaments most- 
ly 24. Pi^late flowers : calyx and corolla 
te !n the staminiit» ; genua manj^; captlKilmi 



aggregate, 1 -seeded, not opening, (axrow- 
hi^.) 

Ceratophtl^lum. Staminate flowers:, 
calyx many-parted ; corolla none ; stamens 
16-20 ; anthers tricuspidate. Pistillate flow- 
ers : corolla none ; style 1, filiform ; nut I- 
seeded, (hom-wort) 

My'riophtl"lum . Flowers moncnciousp 
or rarely perfect. Staminate florets : calyx 
4-parted ; petals 4-lobed, alternating with 
the cal^rx, ovate, caducous ; stamens 4-6, or 
8. Pistillate flowers : calyx adhering to the 
ovary ; limb 4-lobed ; petals uone ; nuts 4, 
compressed or Bub-globose, 1 -seeded, (wa- 
ter milfoil.) 

A'rum. Spatba cucuUate, 1-leafed ; spa- 
dix not entn-ely covered with the fructifica- 
tion, being more or less naked above, with 
pistillate flowers beneath, and staminate in 
tlie middle (sometimes a few are stammate 
beneath ; beiiy mostly 1-seeded, generally 
cirroseglandular beneatli). (Indian, or wild 
turnip, wakerobin.) 

Rensselae'ria. Spatha convolute ; spa- 
dix cov««d witli flowers, fertile at base, 
sterile above ; perianth ; berry 1 -seeded, 
(spear arum.) 

Cal''la. Spatha ovate, becoming ex- 
panded ; spadix covered with the fructifi- 
cation; stamens intermixed. Staminate 
flowers : calyx and corolla ; anthers ses- 
sile. Pistillate flowers : calyx and corolla 
; berries 1 -celled, many-fseeded, crowned 
with the short style, (water-amm^) 

Pote'rium. Staminate flowers : calyx 4- 
leaved fj^rolla 4-parted ; stameniS 30 to 50. 
Pistillate flowers : calyx and corolla like 
the staminate ; pistils 2 ; berry from the in- 
durated tube of the corolla, (bumet) 

B. 8tem» woody. 

QuER^'cus. Staminate flowers: ament 
loose ; calyx sub 5-cleft ; corolla ; stamena 
5 to 10. Pistillate flowers : calyx 1-leafed, 
entire, scabrous, being a woody cup ; style 
1 ; stigmas 2 to 5 ; nut or acorn 1-celled, 1- 
seeded, coriaceous, surrounded at the base 
by the permanent calyx, (oak.) 

Cory'lus. Staminate flowers: ament 
cylindric, imbricate ; calyx a 3-cleft scale ; 
pericarp none ; stamens about 8. Pistillate 
flowers : calyx 2-parted, laciniate ; stigmaa 
2 ; nut ovate, surrounded by and included in 
&e permanent leaf-like calyx, (hazle-nut) 

Famous. Staminate flowers: ament round- 
ish ; calyx 5 or 6-cleft, beQ-form ; stamens 5 
to 12. Pistillate flowers : calyx 5-toothed, 
setose ; germs 2 ; nuts 2, enclosed in the ca- 
lyx, becoming coriaceous, echinate. (beech.) 

Casta'nea. Polygamous. Staminate 
flowers: ament naked, linear; corolla 
or calyx 1-leafbd, 5 or 6-parted ; stamens 10 
to 20. Pistillate flowers: calyx 5 or 6- 
leaved, or 5 or 6-lobed, muricate ; germs 3 ; 
nuts 3, with coriaceous nutamen enclosed in 
the calyx, becoming ecninate. (chestnut) 

Be'tula. Staminate flowers : ament cyl- 
mdric, imbricate ; scales peltate, 3-flowered ; 
stamens 10 to 12. Pistillate flowers : calyx 
a '2 or 3-flower^ scale ; aeed l, winged, 
(birch.) , 
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Flata'nus. Ament globo§e. Stamiiutte 
flowers : corolla none, or scarcely apparent; 
angers growing around the filaments. Pis- 
tillate flowers: calyx many-leaved; style 
with a recurved stigma; seed roundish, 
crowned -with the mxicronate style, with 
egret-like hairs at the base, (button- wood, 
fiUse sycamore.) 

Ju'glans. Staminate flowers : ament im- 
bricate ; calyx a' scale, generally 5-parted ; 
corolla 4 or S-parted ; stamens 18 to 36. Pis- 
tillate flowers : calyx 4-cleft, superior; co- 
rolla 4 cleft or 4-paned ; styles I or 2 ; drape 
partly spongy ; nut rugose and irregulariy 
farrowed, (butternut, black-walnut^ 

Car'ta. Staminate flowers : ament im- 
bricate ; calyx of 3 parted scales ; corolla ; 
stamens 4 to 6. Pistillate flowers : calyx 4- 
cleft, superior; corolla 0; styles 0; gtigma 
disk-like, 4-lobed; pericarp 4-yalved; nut 
sub quadrangular, even, (mckory, walnut) 

Liquidam''ber. Staminate flowers: 
ament conical, surrounded by a 4-leaved in- 
volucre; perianth none. Pistillate flowers: 
ament globose ; perianth 1-leafed, urceolate, 
2-flowered; styles 2; capsules 2, 1 -celled, 
many-seeded, (sweet gum-tree.) 8. 

Os'^TRYA. Staminate flowers : ament cyl- 
indrical ; scales 1 flowered ; perianth ; fil- 
aments branched; Pistillate flowers : ament 
naked; capsule inflated, imbricate, (iron 
wood, hop, hom-beam.) 

Carpi'nus. Staminate flowers : ament 
long-cylindric ; scales ciliate at the base; 
stamens 8 to 14, somewhat bearded at the 
top. Pistillate flowers: strobili|m\]oose ; 
fl^es leafy, 2-flowered; stigmas^4; nut 
long, sulcate, l-seeded. (hom-beam.) 

ORDER XY. MQNADELPHIA. 

Jatro'pha. Staminate flowers : calyx 5- 
leaved or wanting; corolla funnel-rorm; 
stamens 10, alternately shoiter. Pistillate 
flowers : calyx ; corolla 5 petalled, spread- 
ing; style 3-cleft; capsule 3-ccllcd, seed 1. 
(physic-nut) ~ S. 

(jro'ton. Staminate flowers: calyx 6- 
toothed ; petals 5 or wanting ; stamens 10 
to 15. Pistillate flowers : cal3rx 5-leaved or 
none; corolla none; styles 2 cleft; capsule 
3-grained, 3-cellod, 3 seeded. S. 

Stillin"gia. Staminate flowers: invo- 
lucre hemispherical, many-flowered or wantr 
ing; perianth tubular, eroded ; stamens 2 or 
3, exsert Pistillate flowers : calyx 1-flow- 
ered, inferior ; style 3-clefl ; capsule 3-grain- 
ed. (tallow-tree.) S. 

Melo^thria. Staminate flowers : calyx 
1 -flowered, 3 to 5-toothed ; corolla bell-form ; 
filaments 3. Pistillate flowers : calyx and 
corolla superior; style 1 ; stigmas 3 ; berry 
S-celled, many-seeded, (creeping cucum- 
ber.) 

MoMOR^DicA. Staminate flowers: cal3rx 
5 or 6-cleft ; corolla 5 or 6-parted ; filaments 
3. Pistillate flowers: style 3-cleft; berrv 
gourd-like, and bursting elastically; seeois 
compressed, (balsam apple, wild cucum- 
ber.) 

Cu'cuHis. Staminate flowers : calyx ^5- 
tootbed ,• oorolla 5-parted ; filaments 3. Pia- 



tillate flowers : calyz ai|d corolla like the 
staminate; stigmas 3, thicks 2-parted ; benrv 
with pointed seeds, (encumber, mnsk-mel- 
on^ Ex. 

Cucur^'bita. Staminate flowers : calyx 
5-toothed ; coi-oUa 5-t:left ; filaments 3. Pis- 
tillate flowers : calyx and ccxolla like the 
staminate ; pistil 3-cl6ft ; berry large, 3 to 
5 celled; seeds thickeiied at the margin, 
(gourd, squash, pumpkin, water-melon.) Kx. 

Rici'nus. Staminate flowers: calyx 5- 
parted; stamens numerous. Pistillate flow- 
ers : calyx 3-parted ; styles 3, 2clelt ; cap- 
sules echinate, 3-oelled, 3 -seeded, (pahna 
christi, or castor oil plant.) Ex. 

Sic'^TOS. Staminate flowers: am<nt im- 
bricate; calyx 5-toothed, teeth subulate; 
oorolla 5-parted ; filaments 3, or pelrha{4 S 
in 3 sets. Pistillate flowers : style 3-parted ; 
stip^mas thick, 3-parted ; fruit l-seeded, often 
spmose. (single-seed cucumber.) 

Pi'nits. Staminate flowers : caJyx4-lcav- 
ed, peltate ; corolla ; stamens many ; an- 
thers naked, 2, sessile, 1-celled. Pistillate 
flowers: ct^yx in strobilums or cones; 
scales close-imbricate, 2-flowered ; pistil 1 ; 
nut with a membranaceous wing, or a sa- 
mara, (pine.) 

CuPREs'^sus. Staminate flowers : •ame&t 
ovate, imbricate ; calyx a peltate scale ; o6* 
rolla ; anthers 4, sessile. Pistillate '0toX^* 
ers : ament strobilaceous ; calyx a I-flovr* 
ered, peltate scale ; corolla ; geraa 4 to 8, 
under each scale of the calyx ; nuts angn- 
lar, compressed, (white cedar.) 

Thu'ja. Staminate flowers : aMenJ 
bricate ; calyx and corolla ; anthd« 4^ 
sile. Pistillate flowers : strobilumwxf' 
scales 2-flowered ; corolla ; nut 1, 
(ai'bor vita8.) 

Phyllan^thus. Staminate flowers 
lyx 5 or 6-parted ; filaments often coli 
antliers 3. Pistillate flower resembling 
staminate; xiectary a 12-angled margin, 
styles 3 ; capsules mostly 3-grained. (leaf- 
flower.) 

Acalt'pha. Staminate flower ; calyx 3 
to 4-parted ; corolla ; stamens 8-16. Pis- 
tillate flower : calyx 3-leayed ; corolla ; 
styles 3 ; capsule 3-celled. (three-seed mer- 
cuiy.) 

GLASS XX. DICBOIA. 

ORDER II. DIANDRIA. 

Sa'lix. Staminate flowers : amentWlin- 
dric ; calyx a 1 -flowered scale, with ^ 
tarifbrous gland at the base ; stamens ltd 6. 




Pistillate flowers : ament and calyx like 
staminate ; stigmas 2, generally 2- cleft ; c 
sule 1-celled, 2-yalved ; seeds many, witli 




egret-like down, (willow.) 

Frax^inus. Polygamous. Perfect flow- 
ers : calyx 0, or 3 or 4-parted ; oorolla 0, or 
4-petalled ; pistil 1 ; samara l-seeded, with 
a lanceolate wing. Pistillate flowera: c»> 
lyx, corolla, and pistils, same as perfect. 
(ae^.) 

Vallisne'ria. Staminate flowers : s^- 
tha ovate, 2-parted ; spadix covered with 
minute flowers ; calyx S-parted* Pistillate 
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flowers: spatlia 8-deft, l-flowered; ca]^ 
3-parted, snperior ; corolla 3-petalled ; sUg- 
mas ligulate, 2-cleft; capsules witlioat 
valves, 1-celled ; seed^ namerous, attached 
to the sides, (tape-grass.) 

Ceratio'la. Calyx bad-like, imbricated 
with 6 to 8 scales ; corolla ; stamens % ex- 
aert ; stigmas 4 to 6, 2 of them longer ; ber- 
ly with 2 long seeds. 

ORDKR III. TRIANDRIA. 

Empk'truh. Calyx 3-parted, persistent 
Staminate flowers: petals 3, nuirescent; 
stamens 3 ; filaments long ; anthers 2-part- 
ed. Pistillate flowers : germ superior, de- 
pressed ; style 0, or very shoit ; stigmas 9, 
reflexcd, spreading; berry round, 1-oeUed. 
' S to 6-seeded ; seeds bony. 

Fi'cus. Common receptacle fleshy (be- 
cooing the frnit), endosmg the apetalous 
florets : both staminate and pistillate, either 
in the same, or in distinct individuals. Stam- 
inate flowers: calyx 3-parted. Pistillate 
flowers: calyx 5-parted; pistil 1, lateral; 
seed 1, covered with the closed, permanent, 
somewhat fleshy calyx, (fig-tree.) 

ORBER IV. TETRAIfDRIA. 

Vis'^CUM. Staminate flowers: calyx 4- 
parted ; corolla ; anthers sessile, adhering 
to the calyx. Pistillate flowers: calvx 4- 
leaved, superior; corolla 0; style 0; berry 
1-seeded, globose ; seed cordate ; parasitic^ 
adhering to trees, (mistletoe.) 

Mybi'ca. Ament ovate, oolong; scales 
lunulate. Staminate flowers : stamens 4 to 
^^^tbete 4-vaIved. Pistillate flowers: 
1 ; stigmas 2 ; drape 1-celled, 1-seed- 

t, (bay-berry.) 

Broussone'tia. Staminate flowers; 

tent cylindrical; calyx 4-parted. Pistil- 

late^owers: ament globose; calyx tuba* 

or 4-toothed ; germ dub-shaped ; seed 

tvered with the calyx, (paper mulber- 

'.) 8, 

ORDER V. PENTANDRIA. 

Xanthox'^tlum. Staminate flowers: ca- 
lyx 5-parted ; corolla ; stamens 3 to 6. Fu- 
tillate flowers : pistils 3 to 5 ; capsules equal 
to the number of pistils, l-seeded. (pricuy- 
ash, or toothache-tree.) 

Hu'MULUS. Staminate flowers : calyx 5- 
leaved ; corolla ; anthers with 2 pores at 
the extremity. Pistillate flowers : caljrxl- 
leafed, Entire, oblique, spreading ; styles 6 ; 
seed 1/ within the leaf-like calyx; inflore^ 
cence'strobile-form. (hop.) 
•Nrs"8A. Perfect flower: cafyx 5-parted ; 
jCDtolla 0; pistil 1; drupe inferior; nut 1- 
Meded. Staminate flowers 5, 8, 10, or 12, 
inserted around « peltate gland, (pepper- 
idge-tree.) 

Hahilto'kia. Perfect flowers: cahrx 
sab-campanulate, superior, 5-cleft; corolla 
; nectary with a 5-toothed disk ; stamens 
5 ; pi^ 1 ; fruit a drupe. Staminate flow- 
ers vary cmly in having no pistil. (American 
oil-not) 

Aciri'DA. Staminate flowers: calyx 5- 
ptfted i corolla 0. Pistillate flowers : calyx 




3-paTted ; corolla ; stylesO; stigmas S, scs- 
sife ; capsule l-seeded. (water Demp.) 

Cam"nabi8. Staminate flowers : calyx 5- 
parted. Pistillate flowers : calyx 5-Ieaved, 
entire, gaping laterally; styles fi; nut 2- 
valved, within the dosed calyx, (hemp.) 
£x. 

Spika'cia. Staminate flowers : calyx 5- 
parted ; corolla 0. Pistillate flowers : styles 
4; seed 1, within the indurated calyx, 
(spinach.) Ex. 

Negck"do. Calyx minute, unequally 4-5- 
toothed; petals none; anthers 4-5, linear, 
sessile; pedicels of the staminate flowers 
capillary, fasdcled from lateral aggregate 
buds ; fertile flowers in racemes ; samaras 
in pairs, diverging, l-seeded; leaves com- 
pound, pinnately 3-5 foliate. 

ORDER VI. HEXANDRIA. 

Smi'lax. Staminate flowers: calyx 6- 
leaved ; corolla ; anthers adnate to the fll- 
aments. Pistillate flowers: style minute; 
stigmas 3 ; berry 3-celied, superior, l-3seed- 
ed. (green-brierO 

Dioscors'a. Staminate flowers: calyx 
6-parted; corolla 0; styles 3; capsule 3- 
oelled, triangular, compressed ; cells 2-Beed- 
ed; seeds with memoranaoeous margins, 
(yun-root) 8. 

Gleditsch"ia. Perfect flowers: calyx 
6 or 8-paned, deciduous, 3 or 4 of the exte- 
rior segments smaller ; corolla 0; stamens 5 
or 6, seldom 6 ; legume flatly compressed, 1 
or many-seeded. Staminate flowers : calyx 
snb-turbto^, 5-8-parted ; 3 to 5 of the seg- 
ments mtanor; stamens 6 to 6. (honey- 
tocust) ^8. 

ORDER VIII. OCTARDRIA. 

Pop^'uLUS. Staminate flowers: ament 
cylindric; calyx a torn scale ; corolla turbi- 
nate, oblique, entire, supporting 8 to 30 sta- 
mens. Pistillate flowers : ament, calyx, and 
corolla, like the staminate ; stigma 4 or 6- 
lobed; capsule 2-celled, 2-valved, many- 
seeded ; seed with egret-like hairs ; leaves 
having a tremulous motion, (poplar, balm 
ofGilead.) 

Diospt'ros. Calyx 4 to 6-deft, dilated ; 
corolla uroeoUite, 4-6-cleit Staminate flow- 
ers : stamens 6 to 16 ; fllaments often with 
2 anthers. Pistillate flowers : stigmas 4-5 ; 
berry 8-12-seeded. (date plum.) 8. 

HfPPo'PHJS. Staminate flowers : petiantli 
4-clefl ; stamens 6, alternating with 8 glands. 
PistOlate flowers : perianth snperior, cam- 
panulate ; style 1 ; stigma oblique ; beny l- 
seeded. (sea-buck-thoriL) 

ORDER IZ. ENNSANDRIA. 

Udo'ra. Serpic^'ula. Klo'dea. Spa- 
tha 2-parted ; perianth 6-parted, 3 iimer seg- 
ments petak^ Staminate flowers: stamens 
9, 3 of them interior. Pistillate fiowen : tnbe^ 
of the perianth very long ; banen filaments' 
3 ; utricle about 3-seeded ; seeds cylindric. 
(ditch-moss.) 

Hy'drocha'ris. Staminate flowers: spa- 
tha 2-leaved ; calyx 3-leaved ; corolla 3-pet- 
alled; stamens 8-12, united at tiiebaae. Fis. 
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tillate flowon : Bpatha 1-lcaved, l-ilowcre«i ; 
calyx 3-leaved ; corolla 3 petalleil, witli 6 
^iandB between the petals ; germ infenor ; I 
lityles 6, 2-deft ; capsule eddied, iiiauy- 1 
eei^led. S. I 

ORIXft Z. ]>ICAND11IA 

Gtmnocla'dus. Stamiuate flowers : ca- 

Srx tubolar, 5-cleft; petals 5. Pistillate 
owero : style 1 ; Ic^nu^ 1-celled, pulpy 
within; seed roundish, large, and hard. 
• (cofifee bean.) 

Cak^'ica. Staminate flowers : calyx mi- 
nute; corolla frmnel-form, 5-cleit; stamens 
altematelv shorter, enclosed in the tube of 
the coroUa. Pistillate flowers: calyx 5- 
toothed ; petals 5 ; stigmas 5 ; berry cucum- 
ber-form, grooved* 1-celled, many<seeded. 
(false papaw-tree.) 8. 

ORDSR XII. 70I.TANDRIA. 

MsNispxR^'ituii. Staminate flowers : ca- 
lyx 2bracted, about 6-leaved, caducous; 
petals 6-9, glandular, minute, retuse; sta> 
mens 16-24 ; anthers adnate to the filaments, 
4 lobed, 2-oeUed. Pistfllate flowers : germa 
and styles 3-6 j drupes mostly solitary, 1- 
seeded ; nut lunate, compressed. 

Gt'cas, Staminate flowers: ament im- 
bricated; scales spatulate, single; anthers 
globose, sessile, on a scale. FistiUate flow- 
ers : spadix compressed, 2-Bided ; perianth 
a scale. 

Za'mia. Ament a strobile. Staminate 
flowers : scales obovate ; anthers globose, 
sessile upon scales, opening by,a>&9ure. 
Pistillate flowers : scales peltatb ;^ o>rolla 
none; gernvi 2; styles none; bern6s 8, 1- 
seeded. 

Datis^'ca. Staminate flowers: calyx 5- 
leaved; corolla 0} anthers sessile, about 15. 
Pistillate flowers ; calyx superior, 2-tooth- 
ed ; styles 3 ; capsules 3-angled, 3-homed, 
1-celIed, many-seeded, (false hemp.) 

ThalicK'trum. See class 12 : 12. 

ORDXR Xr. HONODELPBIA. 

Junipx'rvs. Staminate flowers: ament 
ovate, whorled ; calvx a peltate scale ; an- 
thers 4 to 8. Pistillate flowers: calyx 3- 
parted ; petals 3 ; styles 3 ; berry 1 or 2- 
seeded; nut long, 1-celled, with balsamy 
glands at the base, (red cedar.) 

Tax'^us. Staminate flowers : calyx con- 
sists of 4 to 6 imbricate scales ; corolla ; 
stamens 8 to 10 ; anthers peltate, 6 to 6-cleft. 
Pistillate flowers : stvle ; receptacle succu- 
lent ; nut or drupe iieshy» 1-seeded. (yew.) 

CLASS XXL CaYPTOGAML\. 

ORDER I. FILICES. 

A. Captule having an ekuHe ring" at right 
angles with its opcHing. 

^OLTPO'DiUM. CapitalM disposed in 
round, scattered fruit-dots (or clustei^ of 
capsules), on various parts of the lower sur- 
face of the frond ; involucruml. (polypod.) 
AcROS'^TiCHUM. Capsules numerous, cov- 
ering the lower surface of the froud ; invo- 
hicrum naom. Thft iiuttiW leaves differ in 



shape from the barren. Wliefii ofd, the firuft 
otteii cover tlVe whole fi*oud. (fork-fern.) 

HypoFKL^Tis. Fruit-dots roundish, hav- 
ing a cup-form involucre beneadi, divided 
iiito 5 or 6 irregular segments ; capsules all 
sessile. 

Aspin^'TUM. Capsules in scattered, round- 
ish fruit-dota, on various parts of the whole 
lower surface of the frond ; itivolucmm a 
kidney-form, or round membrane, fia^tened 
to the frond in or near the centre of the fruit- 
dot, and opening on all sides, or to one iade 
ol th6 finnt-dot, and opening on the other. 
The involucrum, when a little opened, is 
often peltate, (sl^ld-fern.) 

Asplx'nium. Son in lines poraltel to each 
other, situated exactly uixm the seoondivy 
veins of the frond ; involucres opening in- 
ward, (spleen-wort, vi^alking-leaf.) 

ScoLoPKN'^'DRiuir. Sori linear, trans- 
verse, scattered ; involucrum double, occo- 
pyxng both sides of die sorua, superficial, at 
length opening longitudinidly. (caterpiliar- 
feni.) 

Ptx'ris. Caipsuled arranged in a contin- 
ued line along the very maiinn of the finond; 
involucres opening inward, oong formed ol 
the indexed margms of the fronds. When 
the leaves are extremelv amall, the rows ol 
capsules on opposite siaes meet and cover 
die lower surface, (brake.) 

Adian^tun. Capstdesdispdied in oblong 
fruit-dots, arranged along the margin of flie 
frond ; involucrum is formed by- turning 
back the margin of the frond over the cap- 
sules, and it opens inward. The linei of 
oblong spots are generally along that vk 
gin, which mav be considered the end i 
the leaf, or of the segments <tf the 
(maidenhair.) 

Ono'clea. Fruit-dots indeterminate, pre- 
senting a berry-like appearance ; capsoT 
covering the whole lower surface of i ^ 
frond ; mvolucmm formed bv turning lA t 
railing back tlie margin of the leaf, whicb^ 
opens inward, in maturity, toward the mid- 
rib, or remains closed. The fertile leaves 
are contracted, and narrower than the bar- 
ren ones; (sensitive polypod.) 

B. CapstUe without a Hng'-lein^edhdar- 
, rtticulatt, peUucid, $ub-^riatei radiate ai 

the tip. 

Lroo'oiuH. Capsules ses^e, ovate; 9 
ranks of smaU spikes issuing from the mar- 
gin of the frond, radiate-striate or wrin- 
kled, opening on the inner side from the 
base to the summit ; involucrum scale-like, 
covering each capsule. 

Schiza'a. Capsules with radiating fur. 
rows at the top, somewhat turbinate, burst 
ing laterally, sessild; invohicrnm continu- 
ous, formed of the inflexed margin of the 
unilateral spikes. 

Osmun"d A. Capsules globose, pedicdled, 
radiate-striate or wrinkled, having a hinge 
at the joining of the 2 valves, which resem- 
bles part of the jomted ring of annulaied 
ferns ; the capsules either occupy the whois 
frond, to a limited extent, or a panided hi- 
The paru of the frond ooeapisd If 
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the fhiit are filways more contracted than 
liie barren parts, (flowering fern.) 

O. Capsule witkout a ring— being adnate 

at ike base, sub-globose, coriaceous, not 

cellular, somewhat ^-vaived* 

Ophioolos^'svm. Capflolea lonndt Icell- 
ed, openings tranaveraely ; the;|^ are placed 
OQ a somewhat jointed spike in two close 
rows, (addcn'-tongne fern.) 

BoTRTCB^'iUH. Capsoles coriaceous, glo- 
bose, 1-celIed, smooth, adnate to each raclus 
of a compound raceme, separate ; valves 3, 
connected behind, opening transversely, 
(grape fern.) 

D. Sub-order, A.?ti.BM,B — without pinnate, 
pinnati/idy or other winged leaves. 

Ltcopo'dium. Gapsoles mostly kidney- 
form, or roondish, 2 or 4-valved, opening 
elastically ; they are placed ander separate 
scales in a spike, or sometimes in the ax^ 
of the leaves ; leafy, then* stems being gen- 
erally covered with 2, 3, or 4 rows of nar- 
row, simple, entire leaves, (ground pine.) 

Equi8£'TUM. Froit placed under peltate 
polygons, being pilens-tike bodies, which 
are arranged in whoris, forming a spike-form 
raceme; 4 to 7 spiral filaments sunound the 
seed, which resemble green globules. Fer- 
tile plants mostW leafless ; the stems of all 
are jointed with toothed sheaths at every 
ioint, and usually longitudiqally striated and 
hollow, (scounng-rosh, horse-tail) 

SalvDt^'ia. Involucres 4-9, imbricate, 
connate, resembling A l-ceUed capsule ; iqpo- 
rules iq^ierted upon a central receptacle. 

(ftlDX^ II. HU8CI. 

Funa'ria. Teeth of the outer peristome* 
16, cohering together at the apex and twist- 
ed obliquely ; the inner peristome oonsbts 
of 16 membranaceous bans, opposite to the 
teeth, lying flatly. 

PoLTTRi'cHUM. Peristome very short; 
teeth 16, 33, or 64 ; mouth of the germ cov- 
ered b^ a dry membrane, which is connect- 
ed to it by the teeth of the peristome ; ca- 
lyjptra very small, with a large villose or 
hairy covering. 

ORl>XR III.- HXPATICiB. 

Marchan^'tia. ^ceptacles pedicelled, 
radiate-Iobed, disk-like, or bell-form, with 
the inside downward, to which the globose 
4-valved capsules are attach^ with their 
apexes downward. The umbrella-like re- 
ceptacle is elevated one or two inches by a 
stipe attached to the centre of its lower side, 
among the capsules and many pilose ap- 
pendages. The frond is leafy, reticulate, 
tutoisbed with a midrib, and beset with vil- 
lose roots on the under side, which attach 
themselves to the stones in brooks, to damp 
earth, &c. 

Jungerman^'nia. Capsules 4-valved. glo- 
bose, elevated by peduncles or stipes from 
within a bell-form calyx. The fronds are 

* The peristcm* is the membrane which ap- 
pears round the mouth of the capsule of moss- 
es, under the <Ud. 
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made up of finer leaves tlian tlione of tljc 
Marchantia, and are often mistaken for 
mosses, among which they generally grow. 

ORDER IV. ALGJE. 

A. The section Fucoidejs comprises those 
sea-weeds of the old genus Fucus, whose 
fronds are cetrtilaginous or leathery, and 
of an olive or copper color, becoming 
brown or black. They are composed m 
interwoven, longitudinal fibres. The 
floating vesicles appear lixe portions of 
the frond blown up tn bubbles. 

Fu'cus. Receptacles tubercled ; tubercles 
perforated, nourishing aggregated capsules 
within, intermixed with articulated £bres. 

B. The section Floridejs comprises those 
sea-weeds of ihe old genus Fucus, whose 
fronds are leathery, membranous, or ge- 
latinous, and of a purple or rose color. 

Haltmx'nia. Frond membranaceous, 
leathery, nerveless, punctate; seed im- 
mersed throughout the whole frond, dis- 
posed in spots. 

C. The section ULVoiDEiE comprises the 
plants of the old genus Ulva. Fronds 
membranaceous {uroad, or in narrow 
slips), thin, of a grass-green color. Their 
substance consists of cells, with the fruit 
immersed in the frond. They grow on 
rocks, stones, shells, SfC, in the sea ; also 
in ditches, etagnant waters, damp woods, 

4'C. 

TJl"va. Seeds in fours, immersed in ev- 
ery part of the membranaceous frond. 

D. 7^ section Conpervoideje comprises 
the plants of the old germs Conferva. 
jFVtet/ capruar or naked granulations. 
Fronds nliform and geniculate, contain- 
ing the fruit immersea in them, generally 
strung on threads ; mostly of a grass- 
green or greenish color, sometimes pur- 
ple. Thev grow in fresh-water streams, 
springs, ditches, and stagnafU waters; 
somettmes in damp woods, and some in 
the sea. 

CoNFER^VA. Filaments articolated, uni- 
form, simple or branched, containing tho 
seed withm them. No external fruit. 

E. The section Tremellinje complines 
ihe old genus Tremella. Plants of this 
section are all gelatinous, hyaline, and 
covered with a membrane. They are glo- 
bose, palmate, or fiiform, and contain 
conferva-like filaments within. Color 
green or purplish. They resemble Con- 
fervoidea in habit and place of growth. 

Nos^Toc. Filaments moniliform, consti- 
tuted from coadunate globules. Fronds 
bullate, vesicular (at len^ becoming flat- 
tened), crowded with simple moniliform, 
curve-crisped filaments. 

ORDER V. LICHENB8. 

Gtropbo'ra. Frond foliaceous, corift-, 
oeous-cartilaginous, peltate, monophylious 
(when luxuriant, polyphyllous), free be- 
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Death ; apothecia somewbat Bhiold-form, ses- 
rile adnate, clothed witli a dark membrana- 
oeoofi cartilage, including a somewhat solid 
parencbymoas snbstance; disk warty or 
circinal, plicate and margined. 

Parme'lia. Frond ooriaceoiu, sab-mem- 
branaceons, flat, expanded, cloae-presBed, 
orbicular, stellate and k>bed, or mnltifid- 
laciniate, having fibres beneath ; apothecia 
shield-form, sao-membranaceons, formed 
under side from the frond, free, with a cen- 
tral puncture by which it is affixed ; disk 
concave, colored, covering the whole reoep- 
tacle above, Within similar, sub-cellular, and 
striate, cut round, iuflexed with a frond-like 
margin. 

CfiTRA^RiA. Frond cartilaginous or mem- 
branaceous, ascendinff or expanded; lobe 
laciniate, smooth and naked both aides; 
apothecia shield-like, obliquely attached to 
the margin of the frond, the lower free, be- 
ing separated from it, the upper one sessile; 
teed bearing lamina forming the disk, col- 
ored, plano-concave, surrounded with a 
frond like inflexed margin. 

Oewomt'ce. Frond crusty or cartilagi 
nous, foliaoeous, ladniate, sub-imbricate free 
(rarely adnate) ; bearing gnb-fistulous ped- 
uncles {podeiia) both barren and fertile ; 
receptacles (knobs) orbicular, without mar- 
gins, at length convex and capitate, inflated 
or empty beneath, terminal attached to the 
peduncles by thehr peripheries; seed-bear- 
m^ lamina forming the receptacle above, 
thickish, colored, similar within, convex, 
reflexed, and attached at the periphery, in- 
vested beneath with the woolly integument 
of the frond. 



Bjeomy'ces. Frond crumaoBOWt, Bat, ex- 
panded, adnate ; bearing soft, solid, fertile 
podetia; apothecia capitate, without mar- 
gins, solid, terminal, sessile on the pedun- 
cles; seed-bearing lamina covering the 
whole receptacle and adnate to it, convex, 
reflexed, thickish, colored, similar within. 

Us'^NEA. Frond sub-cmstaoeous, teretish, 
branched, mostly pendulous; central part 
hyaline, elastic, composed of fescicles of 
tubes ; receptacles orbicular, terminal, pel- 
tate, formed wholly from the frond, covered 
all over with its cortical substance, similar, 
nearly of a uniform color ; its periphenr des- 
titute of margin, but ofteoi surrounded by a 
ciliate edging. 

ORDER VI. FUNGI. 

Lycoper^'don. Receptacles somewhat 
caulescent, at length bursting at the top, 
with scaly warts or prickles scattered over 
its surface, especially when young. Sem- 
inal dust green. 

Mu'coR. Receptacle membranaceous, 

globose, stiped,at iirst watery and pellucid, 
len opake; seeds naked, sub-cohering; 
very minute and fugaceous. 

Ure'do. Receptacle ; seminal dust un- 
der the cuticle of leaves and stems, when 
ruptured it is easflv brushed off; the little 
masses of seeds uniiorm, mostly globose. 

Agar'^icus. Destitute of a volva at the 
base of the stipe, with or without the ring ; 
lamelltB either entire or with shorter ones 
intermixed, rarely simple^ ramose ; never 
veiny. 

Bole'tdb. PileuB varioos; tubes and 
pores terete, entire. A larae genus. 



SEPTION IV. 

SPECIES OF PLANTS. 



ABI'ES. SeePt'iiM. 

ABU'TILON. SeeSi'da. 

ACA'CIA. 15—10. (LegnmnoHS.) [From 

the Greek akafzo^ to sharoen.] 

glandnlo'sa, (w. Jo. 24! .) leaves bipinnate, 
leafets 12-paired, glands between each 
pair; spikes globose, solitary, pedancled, 
axillary ; legume falcate ; unarmed. S, 

J^arnesiafna. (black thorn, y. Tp.) leaves 
bipinnate„ leafets 8-paired ; spikes globose, 
sessile. Flowers fragrant, legumes fusi- 
form. S. 

ACAL"YPHA. 19—15. (Euphorbias.) [From 

the Greek a, not, kaio*, agreeable, aphCj to 

the touch.] 

ffirginf'ica, (three-seeded mercury, g. An. 
ig>.) pubescent; leaves on short petioles, 
lanceolate-obloQg, remotely and obtusely 
serrate; involucre cordate, ovate, acumi- 
nate, toothed ; fertile flowers at the base of 
the sterile spike. Road-sides. 12 to 18 i. 
Var. ca'/oliniafna, with longer petioles and 
broader leaves. 
A'CER. 8—1. iAcera.) [Latin acer, acrid, 

referring to the juice of some of the species.j 

do^svca/pum, (white maple, silver maple, 
g-y. f?). leaves palmate, 5-lobed, truncate at 
the base, unequally gash-toothed, glabrous 
and glaucous beneath, obtusely sinuate; 
flowers glomerate; pedicels short; germs 
downv. 50 f. Fruit a samara. 

barbc^tum, (hairy maple w-g. Ap. b.) 
leave's heart-ovate, short, 3-lobed, unequally 
serrate, glaucous beneath, and hairy at the 
nerves; peduncles hairy, staminate ones 
branching, pistillate ones simple; calvx 
bearded within; wings of the capsules 
erect; small. 15 f. 

ni'^rum, (sweet tree, black maple, y. 
Ap. 9.) leaves palmate, 5-lobed, cordate, 
wtth the sinus at the base closed, lobes 
spreading, sinaate-toothed, downy beneath ; 
flowers cor^mbed; capsules tdrgid, sub- 
globose; virings dhrerging. . Large tree, 
affording almost as much sugar as the sugar 
maple. 50 f. 

smca^tum, (mountain maple bush, y-g. M. 
^ .) leaves sub-5-lobed, acute, toothed, pu- 
bescent beneath ; racemes compound, erect 
19 f. Mountains. 

rufbrum, (red maple, soft maple, r. A p. 
^.) leaves palmate, 5-lobed, cordate at the 
base, unequally gash-toothed, glaucous be- 
neath, sinuses acute ; flowers in about fives, 
in sessile umbels, with long pedicels ; germs 
glabrous; stamens variable. Precocious. 
50 £ 

sacchar^num, (sugar maple, rock maple, 

hard maple, r. y. M. ^.) leaves palmate, 

Mobed, at the base sub-cordate, acuminate, 

sinuate-toothed, glaucous beneatli ; pednn- 
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cles in a nodding corymb. Large tr«e. 
50 f. FruU ovoid, smooth, the wings about 
an inch long. 

st7iaftum, (striped maple, false dogwood, 
moosewood, g. M. Tp.) lower leaves round- 
ish, upper ones S-cnspidate-acuminate, 
sharply serate, glabrous ; racemes simple, 
pendant. Small tree, with a greenish, 
striped bark. 15 f. 

ACER"ATES.* 18—5. (Asclejriada.) [From 
the Greek a, without, kertUj horn.] 
virid"ifl(/ra, (green milkweed, g. Ju. 14..) 
stem erect, simple, hairy; leaves oblong, 
on short petioles, tomentose, obtuse ; um- 
bels lateral, solitary, sub-sessile, nodding, 
dense ; flowered ; umbels about 3 ; horns 
of the nectary wantmg. Sandy fields. 
Stem 2 f. 6 / 

ACHILLE'A. 17—2. (Coryw*t/«r«.) [From 
the Greek warrior AchiUes.'i 
millefi/lium, (yarrow, milfoil, w. J. U.) 
leaves 3-pinnatifid, downy, the divisions 
linear, toothed, mucronate ; calyx and ;3tem 
furrowed ; flowers in large, dense, terminal 
corvmbs; rwrs about 5; disk-florets few ; 
re<^ptacle ifat, chafiy, the chaff lance* 
oblong. Naturalized. 15 i. 8. 
ACHYRAN"THES. 15-5. (Atnaranthi.) 
[From the Greek ackufron, chaff, and anthos, 
flower.] 

ripens, (forty knot, March. 11.) stem pro- 
cumbent, pubescent ; leaves opposite, pe- 
tioled, lanceolate. Flowers in heads. 
ACNI'DA. 20—5. (Chenopodea.) [From the 
Greek a, wanting, knide^ a sting.] 
caihnabi'nci, (water hemp, w. g. Ju. ©.) 
leaves ovate-lanceolate; capsules smooth, 
acutely angled. Marshes. Can. to Flor. 
Flowers smaU, green, in large panicles. 
ACONI'TUM. 12-5. {Rcmmculacea.) [From 
the Greek tAonej rugged, in allusion to its 
habit.] 

unciru^tum, (mpnk's hood, b. J. 21.) stem 
flexuose; leaves palmate, 3 to 5-parted, 
divisions rhomb-lanceolate, gadi-toothed ; 
upper lip of the corolla lengthened, convex, 
beaked ; stem twining, branching. Grows 
on mountains and rough places. Ctdti- 
voted. 2 f. 

napeU'luSt (wolfs bane, b. J. 2/.) leaves 
shining, 5-parted, the divisions 3-parted, 
subdivisions linear ; upper lip of the corolla 
lanceolate, ascending, 2-cleft, spur straight 
obtuse. 2 f. Ex. 

ACCKRUS. 6-1. (AroideeB.) [From «, with- 
out, and kore^ the pupil, because it was es- 
teemed good for disorders of the eyes.] 
caJf'amus, (sweet flag, g-y. J. 2^,) spike 

* This genus is scarcely distinct from As- 
clepias. 
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protrading from tLe side of an ensiform 
leaf; scape leafy above Uie spadix ; 
leaves 3-4 feet long; water or wet 
grounds; root creeping, 8Ux)ngly aromat- 
fo. 2f. 

ACROS'TICHUM. 21—1. {Filices.) tFrom 
akrot, highest, and slikast order, from the 
row uf leafels at the top.] 
aure^um, (fork fern, Ju. If.) frond pin- 
nate ; leafets stiped, lance oblonp^, entire, 
acuminate, the upper ones bearing fruit 
Very large, 4 of 5 feet high. 
KCVM'K. 12—1. {RanuncuUtceit) [From 
Acteon^ the hunter ] 

america' tiOt (bane berry, w. H) leaves 
twice and thrice ternate; racemes ovate ; 
petals shorter than the stamens; henries 
ovate-oblong. Var. aJha (red cohosh), pet- 
.als truncate ; pedicels of the fruit thither 
than the peduncle: berries white. Var. 
Wbrot petals acute, pedicels of the fruit 
slender, berries red. 2 f. 

racenw'io, leaves teniately decompound, 
leafets ovate-oblong, 2 to 4 inches long, 
nearly smooth, often 3-lobed ; racemes com- 
pound, terminal, 6 to 12 inches long ; many- 
tiowered, petals minute; carpels dry, open- 
ing with 2 valves. 

ACTINOME'RIS. 17—3. (dfrymUferv.) [From 
aJktin^ a ray, mens, part.} 
heliarUhoi'des, (y.) leaves lanceolate, 
acute, serrate, white-villose beneath; co- 
rymb simple, compact ; stem winged. S. 
sqaarr&ia, (w. y. Au. li) stem-winged, 
corymbosepanicolate ; leaves lanceolate, 
acuminate at each end, serrate, roughirfi- 
pubescent ; disk sub-globose, in fruit squar- 
rose. 3 f. 

ADIAN"TUM. 21—1. (Ftttce*) [From a, 
not, and diaino, to grow wet, because its 
leaves are not easily wet [ 
peda'tunif (maiden hair, J. 2X J frond pe- 
date, w^ith pinnate branches; leafets halved, 
upper margin gashed, barren segtuents 
toothed, fertile ones entiie ; stipe capillary, 
very glabrous. Woods, 1 f. 
ADLU'MIA. 16—6. {Fumanaeea.) [In hon- 
or of John Adium, a distinguished cultivator 
of this vine.] 

cirrlu/sa, (climbing colic-weed, y. w. J. 
^ .) stem climbing ; leaves cinx)us ; racemes 
axillary, coirmbed, nodding ; corolla mono- 
petaloos, gibbous both sides of the base. 
CiUtivatea. 
ADO'NIS. 13—12 {Ramtnetdaeea.) [Saidto 



viscidf'ula, (y. "U) a^m procumbent, vis- 
cid, slender; leafets 7 to 9-obovate ; i>edaa< 
cles about 2-flowered ; legume hairy ; joints 
deeply notched. Sandy grounds. 3f. 8, 

fi'SCULUS. 7^1. (Hyppoeastane4B.) [From 

the Latin e«c<i, food] 

hippocas^'tamim, (horse chestnut, w. J. 
^ .) leaves digitate, with about 7 divisions ; 
coroUa S-petalled, spreading ; flowers in a 
panicled pyramid. 15 f. Ex. 

glabra, (buck-eye, y-w. May. '^.) leaves 
qnmate, smooth, leafets ovate-acuminate; 
corolla 4-petalled,iipreading, with the claws 
as long as the calyx; stamens longer than 
Use corolla; capsules echin ate. Woods; 
a small tree with flowers in panicled ra- 
cemes. Fenn. to Mi^ 

macrosiafchya, (Ap. '^.) leaves hn 5 di- 
visions, downy beneath ; raceme very long; 
coroUa 4-petaUed, expanding ; stamens long. 
Beautiful shrub. 6 f. By some called 
pafvia, and considered a separate genus. 

^THTJ'SA. 5—2. (Umbettiferte.) [A Greek 

word signifying beggarly.] 

divaricafta^ (w. Q.) stem erect, slender; 
leaves bttemate, segments uarrow-Iinear ; 
umbels terminal, without involucres, par- 
tial umbels. 3 to 5-fiowered ; fruit hispid. 

cyna'pium, leaves hi- and tripinuate, dark 
green ; segments ovate, lanceolate ; umbels 
terminal. Road sides. Flowers white, ia 
many -rayed nmbels ; veiy poisonous. 1 f. 
Fool's parsley. 
AGARI'CUS. 21— 6. (f\«ijr«.) [The name Is 

said to have been given in consequence of 

the resemblance of the plant to a mineral 
' called Agaricus, which is soft and spongy in 

its texture.] ^ , ^ , , ^ , 

campes^'lris, pileus fleshy, fiattish, havmg 
dark yellow scales ; lamella becoming yel- 
lowish red; stipe short; the ring- vol va 
rather iucompleie. This is the common 
eatable mushroom. 
AGA'VE. 6—1. (BroweKflB.) [From a Greek 

word, signifying beautiful ] 

virgiu'ica, (y g. 11 S.) stemless, herba- 
ceous ; leaves with cartilaginous serratuies; 
scape simple ; flowers sessile. Scape 6. f. 
Flowers fragrant. Kocky banks. Penn, 
to Car. False ak)e.] 
AGER"ATUM. 17—1. {Helianihea ) [From 

the Greek «, without, ^era«, old age, because 

it never changes color.] 

mexwafwim, (b. J. ©) hispid ; leaves cor- 



awned. Cuiiivated. Mexico. 



memory of the beautiful Adonis.] 
aviumna'lis, (pheasant's eye, Au. ©.) 
flowers 5 to 8-petalled ; fruit cylindric; pet- 
als emarginate. £x. 

ADOX"A. &— 4. {Saxifi-aga.} [From the 
Greek a, without, and doxa, glory.] 
moschatdlt'rta, (g.) peduncles 4 flowered ; 
filaments united at the base in pairs ; an- 
thers round. S. 

iESCUYNOM'ENE. 16—10. (Legundnosa.) 
kia'^pida, (false sensitive plant, y-r. Jn. 
©.) stem herbaceous, erect; petioles find 
ueduucles hispid; leaves in many pairs, 
leafets linear, obtuse ; racemes simple,^ 3 to 
5-flowered; legumes with 6 to 9 hispid 
Joints. Marshes. Pemi. to Car. 



AGRIMCNIA. 11—2. (Rosacea.) iFrommgns^ 

a field, monos, alone.] 

eupato'tia, (agrimony, y. Ju. If.) cau- 
line leaves hiterruptedly pmnate, the termi- 
nal leafet petioled, leafets obovate, gash- 
toothed, almost glabrous ; flowers sob-ses- 
sile ; petals nearly twice as long as the ca- 
lyx ; fruit hispid. 2 f, 

guaveo'letis, (y. Ju. 2f .) stem very hispid ; 
leaves interruptedly pmnate, leafets nu- 
merobs, lanceolate, acutely toothed, sea 
brous above, and pubescent beneath ; fruit 
turbinate, smooth at tlie base. 5 £ 

jHzrviJU/ra, (dotted simony, y. Jo. 2^.) 



AGUOSTBMMA—ALYfl 



Imity, leaiyes interraptedly pninate, with 
the terminal ones eesaile, leafets nmner- 
oxkHt mostly linear-lanceolate, incisely ser- 
rate ; spike virffate ; flowers on very short 
pedicels ; petals longer than the calyx ; 
frait roundish, divaricately hispid. 
A'GROSTBM'ICi.. 10—5. (CaryophyUea.) 

[From the Greek mgro9, field, rtwm s, gar- 

land.} 

gUkafgo, (cockle, r. J. 0,) hirsute; ea- 
lyx h>nger ttum the ooroUa ; petals entire. 

coronet fia, (An. ^.) tomentose; leaves 
lance-ovate; petals emarginate. Rose 
campion. Ex. 

AGROS'TIS. S^9. (Gnnamea.) [From agrosy 

fisld.J 

Mtfitf'ia, (bentgrass, J. 2^.) panicle elon- 
gated, straight ; glames equal ; peleas smal- 
ler than the glumes, unequal, with an awn 
at the base of the outer one longer than 
the flower. 

laterifU/ra, (Au. 21) culm erect, 
branched above, sending off shoots at the 
base ; panicle lateral and terminal, dense ; 
glumes acuminate ; paleas longer than the 
glumes, equal, hairy at the base, awnless ; 
root creeping; leaves broad, with scab- 
rous margins and compressed sheaths. 2 f. 
Yti.JiUfor"nti$t a very dender panicle, and 
the pateas nearly equalling the glume. 
Sometimes the culm is sub-decumbent 
Bwampa. 

vvlrafris, (red-top, J. 2f.) panicle with 
amoottiish branches, spreadmg m maturity ; 
outer valve of the corolla 3-nerved ; stipule 
short, truncate. 18 i. 

dt'ba, (white-top, bonnet grass, J. 2f .) 
panicle with hispid, spreading, lax branch- 
es; outer valve of tne corolla 5-nerved; 
stipule oblong. 18 i. Var. decumf'bent, 
stem decumbent This variety is connd- 
crod as a distinct species by some, and 
called itoiomf^era, 

Al'RA. 3—9. <Gnimtiie«.) [Prom this Orsek, 
a deadly instrument.] 

fexiu/ta. (hahr-grass, J. 2/.) panicle 
spreading, tricliotomous ; branches flexu- 
ous ; glumes a little shorter than the florets, 
and about the leugth of the awn ; leaves 
setaceous ; culm nearl}^ naked. 20 {. 

alqu(Uiiica, (water hair-grass, M. I^.) pan- 
icles sp'rfeadmg, half whorled; flowers 
beardless, obtuse, smooth, longer than the 
gluikies; leaves flat; culm creephaig. Wa- 
ter. 

AiU"OA. IS~1. (LtAiaUt.) (From a, With- 
out, gufOMy yoke, not paired.] 
cham€Bpi*thy»» (y. J. Q.) leaves 3-cleft; 
flowers axillary, solitary, shorter than the 
leaves ; stem diffused. 

ALCHfiMlL^LA. 4—1. (Rosaem.) [A plant 
formerly in repute among^ the aiehymiats.] 
o/pt'na, (A. w. 7X') leaves digitate, sier- 

Kte, white, §ott beneath. Ladies' mantle. 

High mountaini. Ver. N. Hamp. 

ALBTRIS. 0—1. (AsphodflL) [From a 
Greek word tignifying meal, from a sub-j 
acance contained in the coroUa] I 

farifu/sa, (Jo. y. 2^.) leaves radical, 

broad-lanceolate, amooth; flowed pedi-k 
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_, nakedish ; elo- 
liulai 



celled, oblong- 
dec^ng neaiiy 
N. Kng. to Car. White 
gitudmal spike. Boot n 
grass, colic-root 

aurefa, (Aug. 21.) flowers yel 
sessile, sub-campanulate. N. J. to Ci 

AUS"MA. 6—13. iJmei.) [Fiom the Greelc^ 

mUf the sea.] 

piantafgOt (water plantain, w. Jfn. 21.) 
leaves ovate-cordate, acute or obtuse, 5 to. 
9-nerved ; flowers in a compound, verticil- 
late panicle, fruit obtusely triangular. Var. 
;Mir9v2oVYX,flowerB very small ; leaves oval, 
5 to 7-nerved, acuminate. 
ALLIO^NU. 4—1. (/omiMMt.) [Named in 

honor of an Italian botanist.] 

alf^bida, (Ap.) leaves opposite, somewhat 
scabrous, lance-obkmg ; involucrum 5-cleft ; 
corolla longer than the involucrum. 

nyctagynf'ia {Zii. H.) stem erect ; leaves 
broad-cordate, glabrous, acute ; peduncles 
solitary. 
AL"LIUM. 6—1. U«}»AM(eN.) [From alee, to 

■mell.] 

ce'/NZ, (garden onion, Ju. 21. \ scape na- 
ked, swelling toward the base, longer than 
the teirete leaves. 

tchanopraftwny (dves, Ju. 21.) scape na- 
ked, equalling the leaves, which are terete- 
filiform. Ex. 

vineafle, (field garlic, p. J. 2^.) stem slen- 
der, a little leafy ; cauline leaves rounded, 
fistulous ; umbelliferous ; umbels bearing 
bulbs ; stamens alternately tri-cuspidate. 
Bose-colored. Introduced from K. Scotia. 

canaden"»e, scape naked, terete ; leaves 
linear; head bulbileroos. Meadows. Flow- 
ert numerous, rose-colored. Can. to Tir. 

sat^vtun, (garlic, Ju. 2^.) stem flat-leaved, 
bulb-bearing; bulb compound; stamens 
tri-cuspidate. 
AL»NUS. 19—4. {Amentacea.) [From olno, 

HUian for alder.] « 

wrtmUilta^ (alder, r-g:. Ap. b.) leaves ob- 
ovate, acuminate; veins and their axils 
hairy beneath ; rtiptdes oval, obtuse. 9 f. 

glvlim/m, ( Ap. ^ .) leaves round- wedge 
form, obtuse, gfutiuous, axils of the veins 
downy. 

glau'ca, (Mar. ^.) leaves oblong, acute, 
doubly serrate, glaucous beneath, axils of 
the veins nakea; stipules naked. Black 
alder. 
ALOPECU'RUS. 3—2. (6r«mt»«<s.) [From 

•topet, a fox, and nuray a tail.] 

praten"siSt (meadow grass, foxtail, J. 21.) 
cuun erect, smooth; spike cylindric; pa- 
leas as long as the glumes. 
AL"TH.£A. 15—12. {Malvtuiea.) [From a^ 

thtoy to heal] 

cffidno^lis, (marsh mallows, r. y. Ju. 2^.) 
leaves downy, oblong-ovate ; obsoletely 3- 
bbed, toothed. Flowers large, purple, 
near salt marshes. 2 f. 

ros^a, (hollyhock, ^.) stem erect; leaves 
rough, heart-form, 5 to 7-angled, crenate. 
Sx. 

Mft/Ua, (fig-hollyhock, ^.) leaves 7- 
lobe^ sob-palmate, obtuse. Ex. 
ALY8"SUM. 14—1. (Ora«/««.) [From the 
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protrading from 
leaf ; scape 
leaves 3-4 
grounds ; 
lo. 2f 



leai^ 






ferly 
.tiiad 



i retase. 

jid.) CSig- 

mtemdrojia, 
Afaer, erect; 

^aranth, An. 

ineeolate, ma- 
i feather. Col- 



pact, ei«ii^ 
cronate, red. * 
tivated.* 

8phu/su8, (Au. ©.) roMlbes pentandroas, 
terminal, oomponnd ; axils spmose. 

albug, (white coxcomb, g-w. Jn. Q.) 
glomeroles axillaiy, triandrons ; leaves ob- 
ovate, retnae ; stem 4-ooniered, simple. 
Common garden i^eed. 

mdafteholf'icns, (love lies bleeding, r. (g^.) 
glomeroles axillary, pedoncled, roondish; 
leaves lance-ovate, colored. Ex. 

tricolor, glomeroles sessile; leaves lance- 
oblong, colored. Ex. 

Iivtd"ii8, glomeroles triandroos, sob- 
spiked, roondish; leaves oval, retose ; stem 
erect Ex. 
AMARYL"L1S. 6—1. (Narcissi.) 

atamas'^co, (atamosco lily, w. and r. J. 
If.j spatha 2-clefk, acote; flower pedi- 
celled; corolla bell-form, sob-eqoal, erect; 
stamens declined. S, 

forviosis^sima, (jacobea. 21.) spatha 1- 
flowered; corolla ringent-like ; petals de- 
clined. Ex. 

unduUifta, (waved lily. Sept) The flow- 
ers nomeroos on each stalk; petals pink, 
andolate. Ex. 

M.MBR(ySIA. 19—4. {Urticea) fThe name 
ambnmeL, food for the gods, seems strangely 
misapplied to a genos of plants possessing 
neither beaoty nor valoable properties.] 
da'tioTf (hog-weed, 8. Q.) leaves doobly 
pinnatifid, smoothish ; petioles long, cilia- 
ted ; racemes terminal, panicled ; stem 
wand-like. 

tri'Jida, (g. y. Q. S.) hirsote, roogh; 
leaves very large, 3-lobed, serrate, the 
lobes oval-lanceolate, acominate ; froit 6- 
■pined below the sommit ; flowers in ter- 
minal panicles composed of long axillary 
epikes. 5 to 8 f 

artemisif(/lia, (©.) leaves doobly-pin> 
natifid, hoary beneath, at the sommit pin- 
natifid; racemes terminal in threes, branch- 
es level-topped. 

pamcula^tOf (® .) leaves glabroos, doobly 
pinnatifid, pinnatifid at the sommit ; ra- 
cemes terminal, solitary ; branches level- 
topped. 

hts^pidat (w. Qjf.) white hispid on all 
parts ; leaves 2-pinnatifid, divisions gashed ; 
racemes sub-panicled, terminal. 1 f. 8. 

4MMANN"IA. 4-1. (SaliearUs.) [FromAm- 
mann, h Russian botanist.] 
rowi Vtw, (w-p. Ao.) stem erect, thick. 



sob-terete ; leaves lanceolate, dilated at ibm 
base ; lower flowers completely whorled- 
8alt meadow& 6 i. 

kuf milts, (w-r. Ao. ® • 4^ .) stem procom- 
bent at the base, branched, slender, qoad- 
rangolar; leaves laiuseolate, slender at the 
base; flowers solitary. Stem red. Si 
AMMCyBIUM. 17—1. {Ciekonctm.) [From 

the Greek ammos, nana, Uo, to live, foond 

growing in sand.] 

alaftumt (w. 21') stem-winged, leaves 
oblong, ondolate, decorrent Coltivated; 
brooght from N. Holland. 
AMOR'THA. 16—10. (Legumdnosm.) [From 

the Greek a, wanting, mmfhe, shape.] 

frutic(/ta. (Jo. b.) smooth, sob-arliores- 
cent; leaves petioled, emarginate; spikes 
aggregated, long : cal^x lioary, jiedicelled, 
one of tlie teeth acammate, the rest obtose ; 
legome few-seeded. N. J. to Car. and W. 
to Rocky Moontains. A shrob with spikes 
of porple flowers. 

puoea'censt (w. J. ^.) small, shrobby ; 
leaves on vei^ short petioles, obtose at 
each end, hairy; spikes long, panicled, 
hairy; calyx sob-sessile, with acominate 
teeth. 3 f. 

caroUniafna, (broom, ^ . Jo. b.) nearly gla- 
broos ; leafets elliptical or oblongs pctiolatfi^ 
dotted!, the lowest pair approximate to the 
stem ; flowers on very short pedicels ; ca- 
lyx viilose on the margin, teeth short, the 
two opper obtose, the three lower longer, 
and conomonly eqoal. acominate, or sobo- 
late, aristate. 4 to 5 f. 
A!VfPELOP"SIS. 5—1. iVites.) [From the 

Greek ampelosa^ vine, and opst resembling.] 

guinquef(/Ha* (g. Jo. 2]..) stem climb- 
ing and rooting; leaves qoiuate, digitate, 
smooth, leafeU petiolate, oblong, acomi- 
nate, toothed ; racemes dichotomoos. Var. 
hirsiUa, leaves pobescent on both sides; 
leafets ovate, coarsely toodied. 

cordaftat (Jo. ^.| stem climlnng, with 
slender branches; leaves oordat^ acomi- 
nate, toodied, and angolar ; nerves beneath 
Sobescent ; racemes dichotomoos, few- 
oWered ; panicles opposite the leaves. 
Banks of streams. 

bipinnafta, leaves doobly pinnate ; lance- 
ovate, deeply toothed and lobed. Flowers 
in corymbs. Sootheni. • 

AMFHI0AR"PA. 16—10. (LegumiMosa.) [From 

the Greek ampH^ aboot, karpos^ the froit.] 

nunu/icOf (wild bean-vine, b. and w. Jo. 
0.) stem uender, twining, hairy back- 
ward; leaves temate, ovate, nearly smoodi; 
stipoles ovate, striate. Var. comtna has 
hirsote leaves. Twining. 4 f. 
AMSCVNIA. 18—5. (Apoeyne^s.} 

latifc/Ha, {h. Ap. 11.) stem glabroos; 
leaves lance-oval, opper ones scominat>% 
pobescent on the onder sorface of the 
nerves. 2 f. S. 

salic^d/lia, (b. M.) stem smooth ; leaves 
lance-hnear, acote at each end, very gla- 
broos. S. 

augustifc/lia, (b. Ap.) stem hairy; leaves 
narrow-linear, nomeroos, erect, hairy. 8 
2f: 



* Cissos hederacea of Mirbel. 
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AMYG^OALUS 11— I. (Roeacea.) [Derived 
from a Greek word, which signifies to lacer- 
ate, alluding to ttia furrows upon the peri- 
carp of the almond.) 
per^'ncot ^peach, r. M. ^.) serratures of 

the leaves aJl acate ; flowers sessile, aoliter- 

17. 15 f. Ex. 
nti^futt (flowering almond, '^.) leaves 

ovate, tapering to the base, sharply ser- 
rate. 3 f. Ex. 
commufniftf (almond) leaves serrate, the 

lower ones glandular; flowers sessile, bi- 

nate. Ex. 

AMY'RIS. ft-1. (TereHntacea.) [From the 
Greek, signifying balm or ointment, so 
called from its use, or smell. Ex.] 
Jhridafna, {w.fp.) leaves ovate, sessile, 

entire, obtuse ; flower sub panicled. 
ffUeadenf'gis, (balm of Gilead,) leaves ter- 

natc, entire ; pedoncles 1-flowered. Grows 

neao the Rea sea. 

ANAGAL"US. 5-1. (Jasmineas.) [Prom a 
Greek word, signifying to laugh, because by 
caring diseases it was thought to promote 
cheerfulaess] 

arvcnf'su (red chick-weed, scarlet pimper- 
nel, r. J. 0.), stem spreading, naked, pro- 
cumbent ; petals entire, fiat, with hairs at 
the margin. S. 

ANCHU'SA. 5—1. {BoragiM.) [Greek, l« 

officiTiaflis, (bugloss, y. 11.) leaves lance- 
olate; spikes imbricate, one-sided; bracts 
ovate. Ex. 
ANDROCE'RA.- 5— 1. (Solmea.) [Prom an- 

dros stamen, kerot a horn, from the coniform 

appearance of one of the authors.] 

loba'ta, (J. ^.) prickly, hirsute; leaves 
in pairs, lobe-pinnatifid, segments obtuse, 
obsoletely creuate, undulated ; racemes lat- 
eral, many-flowered. S. 
ANUROM"EDA. 10—1. (E.tc«8.) 

ccUycvlf^ta, (leather-leaf, w. M. ^.) leaves 
lanceolate oblong, obsoletely serulate, sub- 
revolute, with scaly dots, rust-colored be- 
neath ; racemes terminal, leafy, turned one 
way ; pedicels short, solitary, axillary ; 
calyx acute, 2bracted at the base, bracts 
broad-ovate, acuminate ; corolla oblong-cy- 
lindric. Wet 2 f. 

arbi/rea, (w. Ju. ^.) leaves oblong-oval, 
acuminate-serrate, smooth ; panicles termi- 
nal, many-spiked ; corolla ovate-oblong, 
pubescent Mountains. A beautiful tree. 
50 f. Sorrel-tree. 

marianf'a, (J. T;) .) leaves oval, entire, sub- 
acute at both ends, glabrous, leathery, paler 
beneath; flower-bearing branches almost 
leafless ; peduncles fascicled ; corolla ovate* 
cylindric ; calyx leafy ; anthers beardless ; 
capsule ovate, resembling the form of a 
pine-apple. One variety has narrow-lan- 
ceolate leaves. 

polif&lia, (wild rosemary, r-w. M. '^.) 
leaves linear-lanceolate, convex revolute, 
white, glaucous beneath and hoary-glau- 
cous above; flowers aggregate, terminal; 
corolla sub-globose ; anthers bearded 
toward the top. 1 f. Wet 

panicula^tei, (white bush, pepper bush, 
w. J. ^ .) pubescent ; leaves obovate-lance- 
olate, acute, sab-entire; flower-bearing 



brandies terminal, paiaksled, nakedish ; glo- 
merules pednncled; corolla sub-globolar, 
pubescent ; anthers obtuse, beardless. A 
shrub running into several varieties. Flow- 
ers small. 

angufttifo'lia^ (A.) leaves linear-lanceoliUe, 
acute, with scaly dots ; bracts 2 and minute, 
acute; racemes terminal, leafy, secund; 
peduncles solitary, axillary. 8. 

rhomboid'^ alUf flower-bearing branches 
3-angled ; leaves rhomboid and lanceolate, 
entire, glabrous, terminated by a gland ; 
peduncles clustered, axillary. S. 

axilla'ris, (w. Mar. ^ .) leaves oval-lance- 
olate, acuminate, coriaceous, lucid, with 
spiny serratures ; racemes axillary, closely 
flowered ; corolla oblong-ovate ; anthers at 
the summits 2-horned. 3 f. S, 

ANDR0P"0G0N. 9—Z.~'{6ranuHe<B.) [Prom 

a$tdro8y a man, zMpogon, a beard, from Ih© 

resemblance of little tufts of hair on the 

flower to a man's beard.] 

^ scopr/i-iiis, (broom graiw, Au. 21.) spikes 

simple, lateral, and terminal, pedunculate, 

in pairs ; rachls bairy ; abortive floret neu- 

ter; valves awned. 

virgin"uMs, (bent grass. If.) culm com- 
pressed; superior leaves and sheaths 
smooth; spikes short 2 or 3 from each 
sheath, partly concealed at the base ; rachls 
sub-terete ; abortive flower, a mere pedicel 
witliout valves; perfect floWers monan- 
drou^ 

fusca'tux, (fork spike, Au. 2^.) spikes digi- 
tate, geheraBy by fours; abortive flower 
stamiuifcrbus, awuless, resembling the per- 
fect one, the awn of which is sub-contorted. 
nu'lnns, (beard-grass, Au. 24..) panicle ob- 
long, branched ; nodding spikelets by pairs ; 
glumes hairy ; awn contorted. 

ANDROSA'CE. 5—1. (Primulaceee.) [From 

tutex, a man, and sakos, a shield, so called 

from its large, round, hollow leaf.] 

occidefUar'iSf (0.) very slenderly pubes* 

cent; leaves (or involucres) oblong-spatu- 

late, entire; perianths angled; capsule 

shorter than the calyx. S. 

canrwfta, (w. J. 2^.) leaves crowded, lan- 
ce-ovate, acute, entire, keeled, margin cili- 
ate ; umbels few-flowered ; leaflets of the 
involucre linear-oblong ; corolla exceeding 
tlie ovate calyx ; divisions obovate, entire. 
James' Peak. 8. 

8eotentriondl"i$f (©.) leaves lanceolate, 
toothed, glabrous, shining ; perianth angled, 
shorter than the corolla. S. 

ANBM"ONE. 12-12. {Ranunculacea.) [From 
anemosj the wind, so called because the pe- 
tals expand through the influence of the 
wind blowing upon the flower.] 
Virginia' na. (wind-flower, g-w. Ju. 2^.) 
stem dichotomous ; leaves in threes, 3-clefli, 
upper ones opposite, leafets gash-lobate 
and serrate, acute ; peduncles solitary 
1-flowered, elongated ; seed oblong, woolly, 
mucronate, in heads. 18 i. 

iiemar(/sat (low anemone r-w. M. 2^.) 
stem 1-flowered ; cauline leaves in threes, 
5-parted, leafets wedge-form, gash-lobed, 
toothed, acute; corolla |fl|6-petalled; seeds 
ovate, with a short styflffooked. A vari- 
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ety, qvin^{efo7ia,luL6 lateral leafets, deeply 
2-clett. 6 i. 8. 

thfilit^roifdest (rue anemone, w. M. 2^.) 
umbels iuvolucred; radical leaves twice 
temate, leafets snb-cordate, 3 toothed ; invo- 
Jacmm 6 leaved ; leafets petioled, uniform, 
nmbel few-ilowered ; seed naked, striate; 
root tnberoas. A variety, umfl&rctt has a 
1-flowered involucrum. 5 i S. 

penriKylva'iiica, (vsr. Ju. H.) leaves 3-part- 
ed, segments 3-cleft, lobes oblong, toothed, 
acuminate ; involucrum sessile, bearing sev- 
eral pedicels, one naked and 1-flowered, ihe 
others involncellate ; petals 5 ; frnit pubes- 
cent, crov«med with a long style. Meadow& 
Flowers large. Considered the same as A. 
dichotoma. 

hortenf^sia, (garden anemone,) radical 
leaves digitate, divisions 3-cleft, cauline 
ones temate, lanceolate, connate, sub-divi- 
ded ; seed woolly. £x. 
ANE'THUM. 5—3. (UmheUiferte) [From 

the Greek Mm, to run, tkeo^ afar, alluding 

to the spreading roots. Ex.] 

gravealen»t (dill,) fruit compressed ; plant 
annual. 

foBnvf'vilumt (fennel,) fruit ovate ; plant 
perennial. 

AN6EL"ICA. 5—9. ^UmbeUiferm.) UngeKcy 

on account of its supposed virtues] 

atropurpuyea, (angelica, g-w. J. 2^.) eltem 
smooth, colored ; leaves temate, partitions 
subquinate, leafets ovate, acute, gash-ser- 
rate, sub-lobed, 3 terminal ones confluent ; 
petioles very large, inflated. Wet mead- 
ow^s. Root purplish. Aromatic angelica. 
4f. 

tn'gnina^ta, (w. Au. 2^.) stem terete, pu- 
befK-rut above ; leaves temate, very smooth, 
paititious quinate, leafets oblong; ovate, 
equally serrate, lower ones 2-lobed at the 
base. 4 f. 

archaugd^^ica, (archangel, ^ .) leaves un- 
equally lobed. A native of Lapland. Me- 
diciziai. 
ANNCNA. 12— W. (AnnoiuB.) 

gla'bra, (Ju. r-y. ^.) calyat large, bell 
form; peduncles 2-flowered, opposite the 
leaves; leaves lance-ovate, glabrous; ftnit 
Bubcc«nic, obtuse, smooth. 16 £ Evergreen 
tree. Carolina. 
AN"THEMIS. 17-3. {Corymbrfera.) [Prom 

the Greek anihos^ a flower.] 

eof^ulot (ma^r-weed, w. J. 0.) receptacle 
conic, chan bristly, seed naked ; leaves 2* 
pinnate, leafets subulate, 3-parted. 10 i 

w/htlis, {cliamomile, w^. Au. 2^.) leaves 
S-pinnate ; leafets 3-parted, hneor, subulate, 
soD-villous; stem branching at the base. 
Fragrant. 4 i. Ex. 

arvenf^svf, (wild chamomile, w-y. J. ^J 
leaves bipinnate, segments lanceolate, li- 
near; receptacle conic; chaff lanceolate, 
akenes crowned with a margin. 
AN"THOXAN"THUM. 3-2. (Oramnem) 

[Prom the Greek anthos, a flower, xamthot^ 

yellow.] 

oflorn'tvm, (sweet vernal grass, M. If.) 
■pike oblong-ovate: florets sub peduncled, 
shorter than the ^^ An American vari- 
and of a dark 



ety, altu"8imuint 



green. An elegant vubstitate for tlie Iseg- 

hom grads. 10-18 i. 

AMIRRHrNUM. 13-3. (Bignoikia.) [Prom 

anti^ against, m, nose, said to be so named 

from an unpleasant odor in some of its 

species.] 

canadenf^Ut (flajt snap-dragoil, w-b. Ju. 
0.) rising in a curve, j ' * 
leaves scattered irregularty, erect, iuutvw, 
linear, obtuse, remote; fioweiB raoemed; 
scions procumbent Flowers amalL 

line/nOf (snap-dragon, y. Ju. 2^.^ erect, 
glabrous; leaves scattered, lanceolate-lin- 
ear, crowded together; spikes terminal, 
dense-flowered; calyx glabrous, shorter 
than the spur. Flowers large. Toad-flax. 
Naturalized. 12-18 i. 

elaf^ine, (y. Ju. 0.) procumbent, hainr; 
leaves alternate, hastate, entire } peduncfes 
solitary, axillary, very long. Flowers 
small, bluish white. Introduced. 

truinthoj/'orufn, leaves whoried, lanceo- 
late, Spaited; stem decumbent; racemes 
terminiJ, few-flowered. Flowers large. Ex. 
ANY'CHIA. 5—1. '(Amaran'H.) 

dtckot^^omOf (fork chickweed, w. Ju. 11.) 
stem dichotomous, very branching, spread ; 
leaves oval, lanceolate, glabrous, erect; 
6 or 8 inches high, very slender ; branches 
axillary; leaves obtusish; flowers mostly 
longer than the stipules. 
APAR''GIA. 17—1. (CielMrvctm.) [A Greek 
word, signifying succory.] 

autumna'lis, (false hswk-weed, y. J. If..) 
scape branching; peduncles scaly; leaves 
lanceolate, toothed, or pinnatifid, smooth- 
ish. Flowers brifi:ht yellow,-resembling die 
dandelion. Fields and road-sides. Intro- 
duced. 

oronf^tium, (Ju. O.) erect, branclung^ 
hairy ; leaves alternate, lanceolate ; flower# 
sub-spiked ; involucre digitate, longer than 
the corolla. 8. 

tend"lum, (b. Ju. 4^.) small, simple, gla- 
brous ; leaves opposite, linear, acute ; flow- 
ers axillary, short-peduncled ; involucre bell- 
form. 8. 
APHA'NES. 4—2. (Ro*oce«.) [Prom a 

Greek word, signifying low in stature] 

arveu"iiftt (parsley-piert, 0.) leaves 3- 
parted ; divisions 3-cleit, hairy ^ flowers ax- 
illary, glomerate, monandrous. 8. 

A'PIOS. Iff— 10. {Leguminosa.) [From the Greek 
apiosy mild, in allusion to the root ] 
tubert/sa, (ground-nut, dark p. Ju. f.) 
stem twining ; leaves pinnate, with? lance- 
ovate leafets; racemes shorter than the 
leaves ; root tuberous, £irinaceou^ in taste 
resembling the cocoa-nut, and highly nutri* 
cioua Ex. 

ATIUM. 5—3. (UmbeBiferm.) [Supposed to 
be derived from the Greek ajM«, bees, be- 
cause they are fond of the plaiit ] ^ 
petros^li^num, (piU-sley, Ju. ^.) caohne 
leaves lineai^ ; involucrum minute. Ex. 

graveo'Uns, (celery, Ju. ^ .) stem chan- 
nelled; cauline Itoves wedge-form. Ex. 
APLEC'TRUM. 18-1. {Orchidem.) [From 
a, without, ptectrottf spur,] 
hienu^list (g-p. M. 2/ .) leaf solitary, ovate, 
(rtriate ; lip trifid, obttttldi with the palafo 
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ifdged, centnl lobe ronnded, crenakte. 
Shady woods. Flowers pendrdons. 1 1 
APCVGON. 17—1. (CtcAoracec.) [From s, 

without, fgOHi beard.] 

humU^iat (y. Ap*. Q.] stem glabroxis ; rad- 
ical leaves Beuile, camine leavei^ ligolate, 
scale, leaves entiie, glabrous. 
APOCYNUM. 18—5. {Avocfnea.) fFrom 

apoy against, and hmko»^ a aog.] 

androtmmif&Uum^ (dog-bajoe, r-w. J. 2^.) 
Item erect and branching; leaves ovate; 
cymes lateral and terminal; tabe of the 
corolla longer than the calyx, with a spread- 
ing limb. 3 f. 

ccmMab'*inwmt (g-y. J. 11.) leaves lanceo- 
late, acnte at each end, smooth on both 
sides ; cymes paniculate ; calyx as long as 
the tabe of the corolla. 
APTE'RIA. 3—1. (Jwiet.) [FfDm the Greek 

a, without, pteris, wiiurs.} 

Kte^eea, {yr. and p. 0.) stem with minute, 
orate, remote scales; spikes with bifid 
branches. 6i S. 
AQUILE'GIA. IS— 5. {Reamnculacea.) [From 

the Latin ogtM. w»ter, and ago^ to gather, 

so called from the shape of its leaves, wfaich 

retain water.] 

canadenf^tis, (wild columbine, r. y. 
A p. 11.) horns straight; stamens exsert; 
leaves decompound. Growing frequently 
in crevices of rock?. 15 i. 

aem'liaf (b. J. 11.) horns twice as long as 
the petals ; nectaries acute ; segments of 
the feaves deeply lobed. 18-1. Southern. 

vtdgt/risj (garden columbine, J. li.\ horns 
incarved; leafy; stem and leaves glaorous ; 
leaves decompound The nectariferous 
'horns become numerous by culture; one 
hollow horn within another. 15 i. Ex. 

brevistytoy sub-pubescent; spur incurved, 
shorter than the limb ; stipe short, inclined ; 
stamens shorter than the corolla. Upper 
Canada. 

formi/stit {11' r.) spur straight, much 
longer than the limb; sepals lanceolate, 
acute, 3 times the length of the petals ; 
style as long as the sepals. Oregon. 

AR"ABrs. 14—8. (Crucifer^B.) [Probably named 

in Arabia ] 

lyraftot (w. A. ^ .) stem and upper leaves 
smooth and glaucous ; radical leaves lyrate- 
pinnatifid, often pilose; stem branched at 
the base; pedicels much longer than the 
calyx. 10 1. 

eanadenfsig, (w. J. I(.) stem leaves ses- 
flle, oblong-lanceolate, narrow at the base, 
pubescent ; pedicels pubescent, roflexed in 
the fruit ; sdiques pendulous, sub-falcate, | 
nerved. 2 f. { 

rhonUH/idcOy (spring cress, w. M. 24..) ] 
leaves glabrous, rnomboidal, repand-tooth- ' 
ed, the lower ones nearly round, on long 
petioles ; root tuberous. 15 i. WeL ! 

derUa'tOt {0. w. Ap.) stellately pubes- ' 
cent; radical leaves obovate, taperm^ at 
the base into a petiole, as long as the Imib, | 
irregularly sh^rp toothed; cauline ones, i 
oblong, clasping; flowers minute; petals 
mtulate, scarcely longer than the c»lyx ; 
rai<^e short; spreading on very narrow 
pcdisals. pointed with a nearly aeasili atig- 



ma ; stem branched fiom the base. Arkan- 
sas. Mississippi 

Muritta^ta, (wall-creaa, w. J. Q. ^ .) leaves 
sub-dentate, rough, with the pubescens 
often branched; radical ones ovate or ob- 
long, attenuated into a petiole ; atom leaves 
lanceolate, sagittate, cordate; pedicels as 
long as the calyx; siUques straight and 
erect. 18 i 

ARA'CHIS. 16-10 (LegumiMMe4B ) [A Greek 
word, signifying a rooting plant.] 
hypogaa, (pea-nnt, false ground-nut, Q.) 



word, signifying a rooting plant.] 

^mot u>ea-mit, false ground- ^., 

stem procumbent, pfloee ; leaves pinnate ; 



flowers axillary; peduncles become long, 
and the fruit is ripened under ground. 
ARA'LIA. 5— ft. \Aral\a) [From oro, a 

bank in the sea, in allusion to the habit of 

the plant.] 

racenu/soy (spikenard, w. J. 2X.) spread- 
ing branches; petioles 3-parted, the 
partitions 3-5-leaved; leafets often heart- 
form; brancblets axillary, leafy; nmbeU 
many, sub-panicled, leafless above. Damp. 

nttdicau^lis, (g-w. J. 2^.) stem hardly a 
caulis; leaf solitary, terqumate ; scape short- 
er than the leaf; umbels few. Wild sar- 
saparilla. 15 i. S. 

spiw/sa ^shot-bush, angelica tree, w. y- 
w. Au. ^.J stem and leaves thorny; 
leaves doubly pinnate; leafets slightly 
serrate; panicles branching; umbels nu- 
merous. 
ARBU'TUS. 10—1. (Erica.) 

uvu-ur^'sij (bear-berry, kinnikinnick, w-r. 
M. ^.) stem procumbent; leaves wedge- 
obovate, entire; berry 5-seeded. Dr5% 
banen sand-plains, &c. Very abundant 
about the great lakes. 

alpifna, (strawbeny-troe, w. M. ^ .) stem 
procumbent; leaves obovate, acute, rugose, 
serrate; racemes terminal. Canada. 
ARCHEMO'RA. 5—2. {UmbelUfera.) [From 
■arche, the conqueror, moros, a fool, from poi- 
soning tho.se who eat it.] 
ambtg^'ua or rigidf^ti, (water drop-wort, 
w. Aa. 2^.) leaves ^ash-plnnatc, 3-5 pairs, 
acute, leafets lance-unear, often falcate and 
mostly eothie; fruit ovate; stem smooth. 
3-5 f. 

ARCTIUM. 17—1. {Oinarocephalm) [From 
mrkto»t a bear, so called on accunt of its 
roughness.] 

lap*pa, (burdock, r. Au. 2^.) cauline 
leaves neart-lbrm, petioled, toothed : flow- 
era pauiclod, globose ; calyx smooth. 

ARENA'RIA. 10—3. (Caryophyllea) [From 

arena, sand.] 

lateriJU>i'"a, (fiaud-wort, w. J. 11.) stem 
filiform, simple ; leaves ovate, obtueo, sub- 
triple-ncn'nd ; peduncles lateral, solitary, 
elongated, 2-cteft ; pedicels alternately brae- 
ted ; corolla longer than the calyx. 6 10 i. 

gWhra, ^2^.) very smooth; stems numer- 
ous, erect, hliform ; leaves subulate, linear, 
flat, spreading; pedicels 1-Howcred, elon- 
gated, divaricate ; sepals ovate, obtuse, 
shorter than the petals. Mountains. Flow- 
ers large, white. Stem 4-6 i. erect, slen- 
der. 

s9rpfflUfo'Ua, (thyme-leaved aand-wort. 
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w. JtL O') '^^ dichotomoxiB, Bpreading ; 
leaves ovate, acute, sabciliate ; calyx acute, 
BiibHrtriate ; petab shorter than the calyx. 
5i. 

stri^'ta^ (w. M. Zf.) glabrous, erect, many 
stems; leaves subtdate-linear, erect ; pani- 
cles few -flowered ; petals much longer than 
the calyx, which is oval-lanceolate, striate. 
Dry. 6-12 i. 

peploi'desy (sea duckweed, Jn. 21,) glab- 
rons ; leaves ovate or oblong, acute, fleshy; 
flowers snb-solitaTy, short-pedoncled ; di- 
visions of the calyx obtnse, exceeding the 
corolla. 8-12 i. Lower Canada. 

pUch^ri (©.) erect, slender, glabrous, 
. fastigiately branched, few-flowered ; leaves 
linear-filiform, obtuse, not fascicled; pe- 
duncles slightly glandular-pubescent ; pet- 
als oblong, somewhat exceeding the lan- 
ceolate, nerved sepals. Texas. Arkan- 
sas. 
ARETHrSA. 18—1. {Orchidea.) 

bidbo'm, (arethusa, r. J. 2^.) leafless; 
root globose ; scape sheathed, 1-flowered ; 
calyx wi* the superior divisions incurved, 
lips sub-crenulate ; flowers large, sweet- 
scented. Damp. 
ARGEMO'NE. 12—1. (Papaveracea:.) 

mexicana, (y. Ju. Q.) leaves pinnatifid, 
ppinose, gashed; flowers axillary. Var. 
albijlora. S. 
ARIS"TIDA. 3-2. [Graminea.) 

dicJiof^oma, (beard grass, poverty grass, 
^. 24.') cespitose; culm dichotomous; 
flowers racemose-spiked ; lateral awns very 
short, intermediate ones contorted. 8-12 i. 

spictfa/'mis (2^.) flowers crowded to- 
gether, somewhat spiked ; the middle awn 
villous at the base. 3 f. S. 

gra'cilh, (If.) stem very slender; flow- 
ers in spikes; spikelets few-flowered, some- 
what remote, apprcssed; lateral awns 
short, erect, the intermediate ones longer, 
expanding. 1 f. iS^. 

lubcrculo'sa, culm erect, dichotomous, 
joints tumid with small tubercles in 
the axils ; panicles rigid ; glumes keeled, 
will I long subulate points; paleas stiped ; 
awns smooth, convolute. 3 f. S. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA. 18-6. {Aristoloehiai.) 

Kerpeniafria, (p. J. 2^.) leaves heart-form, 
oblong, acuminate ; stem zigzag, ascending ; 
peduncles radical; lips of the corolla lan- 
ceolate. Virginia snake-root. A variety 
has very long, narrow leaves. 

si'pho, (Dutchman's pipe, J. ^) leaves 
heart-form; acute; stem twining; pedun- 
cles 1-flowered, furnished with an ovate 
bract; corolla ajBcending, the border 3-cleft, 
equal. A vine climbing over large trees. 
. Flowers solitary, brown. 

toTnefUo'sa, (g-y.) stem twining; leaves 
nearly round, cordate, tQmentose under- 
neath ; corolla villous ; border 3-cleft, nearly 
equal. S. 

luutata, etem fluxuose, simple, erect; 
leaves somewhat cordate, hastate, acute ; 
flow, n on scapes ; lip of the corolla ovate. S. 

ARMENIA'CA. 11— 1. {Rosacta.) CFrom 
Armenia.] 



vulgafr%9, (apricot, 1^.) leaves sab-oor* 
date; stipules palmate. Nbx. prffcox,emi^ 
apricot Fruit smaB, yellow. Var. pcrw- 
coifdest peach apricot. Fruit sub-corn 
pressed* 
ARNI'CA. 17—8. (CorriMfera.) 

nvduxmlis, (y. J. Ju. 2X.) hirsute ; radi- 
cal leaves opposite, decussate, broad-lance< 
olate, nerved, and toothed; stem nearly 
leafless, divided near the summit into a few 
1-flowered branches. Flowers lai^e. 2-3 
f. Fine barrens. Leopard's bane. 

plantagin"ea^ (y. Ju. H')^ glabrous; 
leaves enth%, glabrous both sides, acute, 
3-nerved ; radical ones lance-spatnlate, ter- 
minating in a narrow petiole at the base ; 
cauline ones opposite, lanceolate, sessile; 
stem 1-flowerea. 7 i. 

JvX'gefM^ (y. Ju. Zl!.) hairy ; radical leaves 
lanceolate, obtusish,. tapering to the base ; 
petioles 3-nerved ; cauline leaves opposite, 
remote,linear; stem 1-flowered. l£ S. 

clay'toniy (y. Ju. ^.) hirsute; radical 
leaves decussately opposite, oblong ovate, 
sub-dentate; stem somewhat leafless; top 
divided into 1-flowered peduncles. 2 t. 
S. 

ARCVNIA. 11—5. {Rosaoea.) [AGieekword, 

signifying the medlar-tree] 

hotrycipium, fshad-bush. june-berry, w. 
Ap. lX\ leaves oolong-oval, cuspidate, glab- 
rous when mature, (when flrst expanded 
lanceolate and downy) ; flowers racemed ; 
petals linear ; germs pubescent ; segments 
of the calyx glabrous. 

arlmtifilia, (M. ^.) unarmed; leaves 
ovate-olilong, acute, serrulate, tomentose 
beneath; flowers in corymbs; calyx torn- 
mentose. Low thickets. 2-4 f. Eedcboke- 
berry. 

ovc^lis, leaves roundish-eUiptical, ovate, 
smooth; flowers in racemes; petals obo* 
vate; germs and segments of the calyx 
pubescent Swamps. A small shrub; ber- 
ries black and eatable. Medlar-bush. 

ganguin^ea, (bloody choke-berry, w. M 
^ .) leaves oval, obtuse at both ends, mu- 
cronate, serratures very slender; racemes 
few-flowered; calyx glabrous; petals lin- 
ear, obtuse. 3-6 I. 

" alnif</lia, ( ^ .) smooth ; leaves roundish, 
upper part toothed, pinnately-nerved, sub- 
Raucous beneaUi; raceme simple, elon- 
gated. Fruit black and sweet S, 
ARTEMI'SIA.* 17—2. (Coryndnfertt.) rFroin 

an ancient queen.] 

pon"tica, (Roman artemisia,) leaves 
downy beneath, cauline ones bipinnate; 
leafets linear; branches simple; flowers 
roundish, peduncled, nodding. Ex. 

ab8mth"ium, (wormwood, 21.) stem 
branching, panicled ; leaves hoary, radical 
ones triply pinnatifid, divisions lanceolate, 
toothed, obtuse ; cauline ones 2-pinfctifid or 
pinnatifid, divisions lanceolate, acutJab; 
floral* ones undivided, lanceolate. Nata- 
ralized in most mountain di^ricts of New . 
England. 

« The cultivated plant often called Aite* 
mtsla, belongs to the genus Chrrsaatliennm 
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abroU^nunip (aonthern-wood, 2/. and 
f^.) stem straight ; lower leaves bipinnate ; 
upper ones hair-form, pinnate; calyx pa- 
bescent, hemispheric. Ex. 

canaden^'sis, (wild wormwood, w. y. An. 
2^.) Bub-decarabent, scarcely pnbesceut; 
leaves fiat, linear-pinnatifid ; branchlets 
vpike-fiowered ; powers sub-hemispheric ; 
Involucre scarioas. Receptacles smooth. 
3-4 f. 

eouda'tiif {11.) stem simple, herbaccoas, 
much brancned. pyramidal; radical and 
cauline leaves bipmnate, pubescent; up- 
per ones pinnate, with sub-setaceous, 
alternate, divaricate, somewhat convex 
segments ; fiowers pedicelled, erect, globe- 
ovate. 2 £ 

A'RUM. Ifl— 13. (Aroidete.) [From jarotty a 

Hebrew word» signifying a dart, in allusion 

to the shape of the leaves.] 

triphyV'lum, (Indian turnip, wild turnip, 
wakerobin,p. g. and w. M. 2^.) sub-caules- 
cent ; leaves temate ; leafets ovate, acumi- 
nate ; spadix club 'form ; spatlia ovate, acu- 
minate, peduncled, with the lamina as long 
as the spadix. One variety,m^ren«, has a 
ffreen spatha: another, atropurpufrewmttL. 
aark purple spatha : another,ar'6tm, a white 
spatha. 1-3 f. 

dracan"Hnm, (Ju. !(.) slemless; leaves 
pedate ; leafets lanceolate-oblong, entire ; 
spadix subulate, longer than the oblong, 
convolute spatha. Banks of streams. 
Green-dragon. 

atroni'beag, (brown drajpion, M. 1(.) stem- 
less ; leaves ternate ; leafets ovate, acumi- 
nate ; spadix cylindrical; spatha sessile, 
orate, acuminate, spreading horizontally 
above. Spatha dark-brown : disagreeable 
smell. 

quinaftum, (2S') stemless; leaves quinate, 
lanceolate, acuminate. 8. 

waUffrh (Ap.) stemless ; leaves sagittate, 
triangular, angles divaricate, acute. S. 

aRUN"DO. 3— a, (Grwmite*.) [Latin, sig- 

nifyinr reed.] 

canaden"si$, (Au. 21.) panicle oblong, 
loose ; glumes scabrous, pubescent, as long 
as the corolla ; corolla awned on the back ; 
hairs at the base equalling the valves ; culm 
and leaves smooth. 3-4 f. 

phragmi^tes, (reed-grass, Au. !(..) spike- 
lets 3 to 5-flowered ; glumes shOTter than 
the florets ; paleas awnleas, the lower lin- 
ear lanceolate, with a long slender acumi- 
nation, which is involute and resembles an 
awn. 

arai^des, {!(,.) panicle sab-coaretate, in- 
cnrved ; glumes 2-flowered, glabrous, une- 
qual ; paleas membranaceous, of the length 
of the glumes; hairs equalling the paleas; 
leaves flat, scabrous, a. 

AS"ARUM. 18—12. (Arittolochm.) [From 

a, not, «atro, to adorn, this flower not being 

admitted into the ancient coronal wreaths.] 

canadenf'Be, (white snake-root, wildgin- 

ger, g-p. M. is.) leaves broad-reniform, in 

pairs ; calyx woolly, deeply 3-parted ; the 

segments sub-lanceolate, refiexed. 

arifi/liumt (Mar. U-) laavei sab-hastala, 

28 



cordate; calyx nrecolate, border 3-cleft, 
converging, pubescent wttbin. S. 
ASCLE'PIAS. 18—5. {Apofy»e«.) [Sup- 
posed to have been named in honor of the 
founder of medical science, iEsculapius, or, 
as he is sometimes called in mythology, 
Asclepois.] 

A. Leave* opposite. 

tvri^acOf (common milkweed, w-p. Ju. 
21.) stem very simple ; leaves lanceolate* 
oblong, gradually acute, downy beneath; 
umbels sub-nodding, downy, 3 to 5 feet 
high ; flowers in lai^e close clusters, sweet- 
scented. 3-5 f. 

incarnafta, (r. Ju. 1(.) stem erect, branch- 
ing above, downy ; leaves lanceolate,. sub- 
downy both sides; umbels mostly double 
at their origin ; the little horn of the ncc- 
taipr exsert A variety, pitrchra, is more 
bauy. Var.^/a'im, almost glabrous. Var. 
<i/''5a,has white flowers. Damp. 3 f. 

obtusifc/lia, (J. y.) stem single, erect; 
leaves clasping, oblong-obtuse, undulate on 
the margin, very smooth glands beneatli ; 
umbel terminal, long peduncled ; horns of 
the nectary exsert Stem 3 f. Leaves 
much waved on the margin. Floweni 
large, pale purple. 

pkytolaccoifde»y{3n. 2i.) stem erect, sim- 
ple; leaves broad-lanceolate, acuminate, 
smooth, pale beneath ; umbels many-flow- 
ered, lateral and terminal, solitary, on 
long peduncles, nodding; nectaiy 2-too;hed. 
Wet; rocky grounda Flowers large, 
greenish purple, 3 f. 

quadrifc/lia, (w. p-w. M. 2^.) stem erect, 
simple, glabrous ; leaves ovate, acuminate, 
petioled ; those in the middle of the stem 
are lai^est, and in fours; umbels 2, ter- 
minal, lax-flowered; pedicels filiform. 
18 i. Flowers small and sweetscent- 
ed. 

canafnoy (p. J. Z^.) stem simple, a little 
hairy on two sides ; leaves sub-sessile, ob- 
long-oval, pubescent beneath; terminal 
umbels and nectaries erect, appendages 
exsert Damp. 

pttrpfira^'cenn, (p. Ju. 2{.) stem simple ; 
leaves ovate, villose beneath ; umbels erect ; 
horn of the nectaries resupinate. Shades. 
2f. 

jjul"chra, (r. Ju. 2^.) leaves lanceolate, 
hairy beneath; stem divided near the 
top ; umbels erect, in pairs ; flowers small ; 
bar^very showy. 

varieeafta^ (w. Ja. Z^.) stem simple, 
erect; leaves ovate, petioled, rugose, na> 
ked ; umbels sab-sesidle, pedicelled, tomen< 
tose. The umbels dense. 

parmjUfra^ (w. Ju. 2^.) smoothish ; stem 
weak, erect, simple ; leaves petioled, oval- 
lanceolate, acute at both ends, membrana- 
ceous; umbels terminal, lax-flowered ; pe- 
dicels capillaiy. The bark a good substi- 
tute for flax. 1-3 f. 

B. Leavet not oppoiiie. 

perticiOafta, (dwarf milkweed, g-y. w. 
Ju. 21.) atem ereet, Teiy «miple, mariceid 
with Kneiy and nuill pabeacencs ; leaYM 
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very niurraw-litieart itraiglic, glabroiu» 
whorled, ■cattered; bom in the nectaiy 
eicaert fif. 

tuber</8a, (Jo. 2l\ stem erect, hahy, 
with spreading branefaea; nectary without 
horns; leaves oblong-lanceolate, sesnle, 
alternate, somewhat crowded ; umbels na- 
meroas, forming terminal corymbs. Sandy 
fields. Flowers large, bright-orange, in 
numerous, erect nmb^ Mc^icinaL Pleu- 
risy-root, butterfly-weed. 

paupt/^cuia, (r-g. M. 11.) leaves linear, 
lanceolate, verv long; remote, glabrous 
with the margm pubescent ; umbels few- 
flowered. 3-4 fl 

contU'fiens (J. 2^.) leaves oblong, oval, 
mucronate, slightly hairy, sessile; leaves 
of the nectary usually long, incurved, con- 
nivent at the summit 1-2 i 8, 

timeni&sa, (2i.) leaves oval, lanceolate, 
acute, tomentose ; umbels sessile with the 
horns exseit. 1-2 f. 8, 

amplexicavflU, (p. w. Ap. H.) very glab- 
rous; stems decumbent; leaves sessile, 
cordate, strongly veined, glaucous, ap- 
pressed ; umbeb terminal and axUlaiy. 
1-2 f. 8. 

nwffot (Ju. 2^.) leaves ovate, lanceolate, 
nearly glabrous; umbels erect, lateral, sol- 
itary ; stem simple. 8. 

angttgtift/Ua, (g. w. M. 11.) leaves scat- 
tered, strap-shaped, slirhtly pubescent; 
umbels solitary, termi&al ; boms indoded. 
8-18 i 8. 

eitu^rea, {3. 11.) leaves long, linear, oppo- 
site ; umbels few. terminal, naked ; horns 
short 3f.. 8, 

ASCTHUM. 10-3. (Hyperiea.) [From «, 

without, ikurot, rougrhness.] 

crux-andre'a, (y. Ju. ^ .) stemn namerons, 
subfruticose, terete, with erect branchen ; 
leaves ovate-lioear, obtuse; inner petals 
sub-orbicular; pedicels with 2 bracts; flow- 
ers sessile; styles 1-2. Sandy fields. N.J. 
to Car. Flowers solitary, axillary, nonrly 
sessile, pale yellow. This plant vnries mj 
mtich in the size and number of its leavcR, 
and in the number of its styles, that it 
seems doubtful whether more than one 
species are not here included. Sand. St 
Peter's wort 

amplexieavfle, (A p. y. 1(.) erect, spar- 
ingly branched, wim the branches com- 
pressed; leaves ovate, oblong, clasping; 
outer sepals cordate ; styles 3 to 4. 1-2 f. 
8. 
ASIMI'NA. 1S--1S. (AiwoiMs.) [From the 

Greek (uamenosj sad.] 

trilf/ba, (Ap. 7.) leaves oblong, crenate, 
acuminate, and with the branches smooth- 
inh; ilowers on short peduncles; outer pet- 
als roundish ovate, 4 times as long as the 
calyx. Banks of streama N. Y. to Flor. 
Flowers solitary, dark brown ; fruit large, 
fleshy, eatable, sweetish. 15-20 f. Amer- 
ican papaw tree. 

ASPAR"AOns. 6—1. Ufttngi.) [A Greek 

wOTd, Bignifying a young shoot.! 

i^ffifitnarhs, (asparagus, Ju. 21.) stem her- 
baceous, unarmed, sub-er^st, <ir«te ; leavep 



bristle-form, soft ;i«lpQlea«ab-«olitaiy. Nat 

uralized. 4 f. 

ASPHODE'LUS. «->!. (AsphodeU.) [From 

the Greek apodebu^ ashes, because it w«« 

formerly planted upon the graves of the 

dead.] 

lufteus, (asphodel, king's spear, 2^.} otem 
leafy; leaves 3-sided, striate. Ex. 

ramu/suBt stem naked^ leaves ensiibrm, 
earinate, smooth. Ex. 
ASPIiy'IUM. SI— I. {Faiees.\ [From a«pulr«, 

round like a shield ; shield-form.] 

marginafU, (Ju. ll.\ frond doubly-pin- 
nate ; lesser leafets oblong, obtuse, decar- 
rent crenate, more deeply crenate at the 
base; fi^it-dots marginal; stipe chaffy. 

ASFLE'NIUM. 21-1. (FiUce$.) [«, without, 

nifeen, the spleen, being used in the cure of 

this disease.] 

rkizopkyl"lum, (walking leaf, Ju. 2(.) 
fit>nd lanceolate, stiped, sub-crenate, heart- 
form ears at the base ; apex Tery long. U- 
near-fUIifbrm, rooting. Var. ptnf^nutffif- 
dum, leaves with the crenatures so deep 
as to become sub-pinnatifid. 

ebdwun, (ebony spleen-wort Ju. 1(.) 
frond pinnate; leafets sessile, lanceolate, 
serrulate, cordato at the base, anrided 
above. 6-10 L Rocks and dry placea 
AS"TER. 17—2. {Cw}iminferm,) [A Greek 

word, signifying star.] 

A. Ixavcs enHre. 

n'gidMS, (p. y. An. 11.) leaves linear, mu- 
cronate, sutHcarinate, rigid ; margin rough- 
ciliate; the cauline leaves reflexed, the« 
branch ones spreading, subulate ; stem erect 
somewhat branched above ; branchlets 
l-flowered. corymbed ; calyx imbricate, 
tvsrice as short as the disk ; scales obtnsish, 
cariuate ; rays about 10*fiowered, reflexed 
Hardly a foot high. 

Hnariifo'liust {p. y. Au. 2^.) leaves thick 
set, nerveless, hnear, mucronate, dotted, 
earinate, rough, stiff, tIiot*e on the branches 
recurved; stem sub-decumbent; brandies 
level-topped, l-flowered ; calyx imbricate, 
of the length of tlie disk ; stem rough, pnr- 
plisli. 

mitUi/U/riUt (w-y. Au. to Nov. H.) leaves 
linear, smoothish ; stem very branching, 
diffuse, pubeecent; branchlets one way; 
calyx imbricate ; scales oblong, scurvy, 
acute. 

Jlexfu/tus, (y. w-p. Au. 2Z •) vcy glabrous ; 
leaves subulate, linear, somewhat fleshv, 
sub-reflexed ; stem slender, very branch- 
ing; branches and branchlets spreading, 
bnstle-form, l-flowered ; scales of the pe- 
duncles divaricate, subulate ; calyx imbri- 
cate, scales close-pressed, acute. Salt 
marshes. 

eomifi/lviSf (w. Au. 2^.) glabrous; leaves 
oblong-ovate, acuminate, short-petiolcd ; 
margin rough ; stem glabrous ; panicle 
few-flowered ; branches 2-flowered ; calyx 
sub-imbricate. 

aimygdaU*tms, (w. S. Z^.) leaves lanceo- 
late, tapering to tlio ba.<4e, acuminate ; mlU^• 
gin rough; stem simple, level-topped co> 
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rymbed at the top; calyx lax-imbricate ; 
scales lanceolate, obtate ; rays large. | 

novn-ang^IuB, (b-p. An. If.) leaves lineur- 1 
lanceolate, pilose, clasping, aaricled at the | 
base ; stem sab-sunple, pilose, straight, and 
stiff; flowers sab-sessile, terminal, crowd- 
ed; scales of the calyx lax, colored, lance- 
date, longer than the disk. In rich soil it 
fpfows 10 feet high. Flowers large. 

cyafneus, (b. p. An. 2^.) leaves linear- 
lanceolate, clasping, smooth ; stem wand- 
like, panicled, very glabrons; branches 
racemed; scales of the calyx lax, lance- 
olate, eqaalling the disk, inner ones col- 
ored at the ftpex. 3-4 f. Flowers many 
and large. This is the handsomest of the 
asters. 

iennifi/HuSt (w. An. !(..) leaves linear- 
lanceotate, tapering to both ends; margins 
hispid; stem glabrons, branching, erect; 
branchlets 1-flowered ; involucre imbricate ; 
scales oblong, acate, lax. 

hyssoprfe/lms, (star-flower, w. y. p. An. 
Oc. 2^.) leaves linear-lanceolate, 3-nerved, 
dotted, acate, margin scabrons ; branches 
fastigiate, clustered; rays about 5-flow* 
ered ; involucrum imbricate, twice as short 
as the disk. 1-2 f. Sandy fields and 
woods. 

hnmUf'U, (w. Au. Zf .) leaves sab-rhom- 
boid, oval-lanceolate, acuminate . at both 
ends, sob-petioled, glabrons; margin his- 
pid ; corjrmb divergmgly diobotomous, na- 
kedish; few-flowered; involucre lax-im- 
bricate; rays 8-flowered; a foot high. 
Flowers large. 

€tm^gdalrnu», (w. If.) leaves lanceolate, 
tapenng to the base, acuminate; mar^n 
rough ; stem simple, level-top-coiymbed ; in- 
volucre lax-imbricate; scales lanceolate, 
obtuse; rays larger 

ericoi'des, (w-y. Au. H) leaves linear, 
very glabrous ; those of the branchlets sab- 
ulate, approximate ; cauline ones elonga- 
ted ; iuvmucre scurfy ; leaves acute ; stem 
glabrous ; flowers small. 

B. Leaioes more or less cordate and >ovate, 
serrate, or toothed. 

divertifc/Hus, IE. y. p. 8. !{.) leaves 
neiiriy entire, undalate, pubescent, sub-sca- 
brous ; lower ones cordate, ovate, with 
winded petioles ; upper ones lance-oblong ; 
panicle loose, the branches slender, race- 
mose, ^f. 

pamcuiaftust (b-p. Au. to Nov. If.) leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, sub-serrate, petioled, gla- 
brous ; radical ones ovate, heart-form, ser- 
rate, rough, petioled ; petioles naked ; stem 
very branching, elabrous; branchlets pi- 
lose ; calyx lax. sub-imbricate. 2-4 f. Flow- 
ers smaludi, numerous. 

eord^&lms, (w. 8. Zf .) leaves heart'form, 
pilose beneath, sharp-seirate, petioled ; pe^ 
loles winged} stem pankled, smoothish; 
panicles divaricate ; calyx lax, sub-imbri- 
cate ; flowers small. 

corymbo'auSf (w. Au. 11.) leaves ovate,, 
sharp-serrate, acuminate, sinoothish ; lower 
one llear^form, petioled ; petioles naked ; 
•tern glabrous, level-top-coiymbed above; 



branches pilose ; calyx oblong, imbricate ; 
scales obtase. very close-pressed. 12-14 i. 
Flowers rather large. 

unduU^ius, (Zf.j stem-leaves heart-ob- 
long, clasping, undulate, scabrous, toothed 
near the snnmiit; branches of the panicle 
expanding, few-flowered; involucre sub- 
sqnarrose; flowers large. 

macrt/phvV'lus, (w. b. Au. If.) leaves 
ovate, petioled, serrate, rough ; upper ones 
ovateheart-form, sessile ; Icnver ones hear^ 
form, petioled ; petioles sub-margined ; stem 
branching, diffused ; involucre cylindric, 
closely imbricate ; scales oblong, acute. 
1-2 f. Flowers largish. 

C. Leaices laneeolute and ovate, lower ones 
serrate. 

amplexiaxufUs, (b. 8. Zf.) leaves ovate- 
oblong, acute, clasping, heart-form, serrate, 
glabrous ; stem panic^d, glabrous ; branch- 
lete 1-2-flowered ; scales of the calyx lan- 
ceolate, closely imbricate; flowers middle 
sized. 

versu/^olor, (y-w. Au. If-) leaves sab- 
clasping, broad-lanceolate, sub-serrate, gla- 
brous; radical ones serrate in the middle ; 
stem very branching, glabrous; scales of 
the calyx lanceolate, lax, shorter than the 
disk ; nowers many and large, elegant 

tardiJU/rus, (b. Oct. If.) leaves sessile, 
serrate, glabrous, spatulate-lanceolate, ta- 
pering to the base, deflected at the margin 
and both sides ; branches divari«a£e ; calyx 
lax, the leafets lanceolate-linear, sub-eqoal, 
glaiirous; flowers not middle size. 

conyze^ides, (w. Ju. 2^.) leaves oblong, 3- 
nerved, narrow and acute at the base ; up- 
per ones sessile, sub-entire ; lower ones pe- 
tioled, serrate; stem simple, corymbed at 
the top; calyx cylindric, scur^; rays 5, 
very short About 12 inches high. Flow- 
ers small. 

carolinu/nus, (p. Oct. 2^.) stem shrubby, 
fiexous, much-branched, puoescent ; leaves 
sessile, oblong-lanceolate, tapering at each 
end ; scales of the calyx lance-linear, vexy 
pubescent sub-squarrose. 10-12 £ 8. 

chtTienf'sis, (china aster, 0.) leaves ovate, 
thickly toothed, petioled ; cauline ones ses- 
sile, at the base wedge-fonn; floral ones 
lanceolate, entire; stem hispid; branches 
l-flowered; calyx foliaceous. A variety 
has veiy full flowers; various colored, and 
very short nya* Sx. 

prenan'^thoifdes, (b. Zf .) leaves clasping, 
spatulate-lanceolat^ acuminate, serrate m 
the middle, heart-form at the base ; branch- 
lets ptkMte; scales of the involucre lanceo- 
late, scurfy. 

em"ineMt (y-r. 8. If.) leaves laace-Unear, 
aonminate, scabrous at the margm ; lower 
ones sab-serrate; stem panicled; branch- 
lets 1-flowered ; involucre lax-imbricate, 
with lanceolate leaflets. 

rrandifi/nts, (p. y. Oct If.) leaves 
suD-claspmg, linear, subulate, rigid reflex, 
with the margin dilate and hispid; stem 
haiiy; branches 1-flowered; involucre squar- 
rose; tbo scales linear-lanceolate. 2-3 f. 
8. 
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$quarre^tusr (b-y. B. 11.) leayes very nu- 
merou*, searile, OTmte, acute, reflexed, ri- 
gid, marglii hispid ; stem bnmching, hainr ; 
branches l-flowered ; scales of the inyoln- 
ere lanceolate, hairy, loose. 2 f. S. 

scomber, (p. y. 8. Zf .) lower leaves pcti- 
oled, oblong, cordate, acnte, enflre ; upper 
ones sessile, clasping, lance-ovate, tapermg 
to an acnte point ; all the leaves scabrous, 
nndnlate ; panicle loose, long ; the branches 
racemose. Zf.ti. * 

ohovaftm, (w. y. M. 2/.) leaves sessile, 
oval or obovate, obtuse, sab-mgose, very 
pubescent; corymb j>anicnlate; scales of 
the involucre closely imbricate. 3 f. 8. 
ASTRAGALUS. 16—10. (Legmriftota.) lA 

Greek word, siffnifyina^ a legaminons plant.] 

eanadenf^sis, (j. y. ij.) caulescent, diffuse ; 
leasts 10-1^ pairs, with an odd one, smooth 
on both sides ; legume sub-cylindrical, ma- 
cronate. Barren fields. 2 f. 

f^atuPt (milk vetch, ^.) caulescent, the 
litue heads peduncled, imbricate, ovate; 
flowers erect; legume ovate, callous, in- 
flated. Ex. 

depre^'sust (trailing vetch, b.) sub-caul- 
escent, procumbent; leafets obovate; ra- 
ceme shorter than the petiole; 
terete, lanceolate, re^exed. Ex. 
ASTRO'PHIA. 10-10. {Legtmau>»m.) 

liUoraflUt {11.) silky, pubescent ; ra 
about 5-flowered; leaves pinnate, small; 
leafets in ; or 3 paus, linear-spatulate ; seeds 
globose, brown. 

ATRI'PLEX. 5—2. (AtripUcta.) (Latin, sig- 
nifying dark.] 

kortenf'sis, (garden orache, Ju. O.) stem 
erect, herbaceous; leaves triangular, den- 
tate, green on both sides; calyx of the 
fruit ovate, reticulate, entire; flowers in 
racemes or spikes. Waste places. Flow- 
ers green. 3-4 f. 

lacinii/ta, (0-) stem erect, herbaceous ; 
1eave« triangular, deep-toothed, white be- 
neath ; calyx of the fruit rhomboid, 3-neF- 
ved, denticulate. 
ATRCVPA. 5—1. (Solmta.) iFrom Atropo», 

the goddess of destiny, in allasion to its 

fatal effecta.] 

pkysalc^ides, (w. b. Ju. ©.) stem very 
branching ; calyx 5-aneled, reticulate ; ber- 
ry fleshy, covered with the calyx ; leaves 
smuateangled. 

bdladon"na, (deadly •night-shade, w. y. 
li.) stem herbaceous; leaves ovate, entfaie. 

AVE'NA. 3—2. {Gramimtb.) [Prom the 
Latin aveoy to covet, a favorite of cattle } 
prof cox, (dwarf oats, J. ©.) panicle ob- 
ong, in a dense raceme ; florets as long as 
tiie glomes; awn exserted; leaved seta- 
ceous. Sandy fields. 

»tenr»«,(ammated oats, Ju. ©.) panicled ; 
calvx about 5-flowered; florets hairy, the 
middle ones awnleas. The heads are set in 
motion, when moistened, by the untwisting 
of the awns. Ex. 

Mii'va, (oats, J. 0.) panicled; 2.seeded{ 
seeds smooth, one of them awned. First 
discovered in the island of Juan Fernandez. 
A variety is awnless, and has black seeds. 
EiX. 



dafioTt (J. 11,) panicle sub-oontrBoled, 
nodding; glume 2-flowered; florets per- 
fect, sub-awnless, staminate awned; culm 
geniculate, glabrous ; root creeping. In- 
troduced. 
AVICEN"NIA. 13—2. (Pofcinonui.) [After 

an Arabic physician of repute.] 

tomenJtx/ia, (mangle, ^ .) flowers in sub- 
sessile clusters; leaves oblong, obtuse, to- 
mentose beneath. 20 f. jSf. 
AZA'LEA. 5—1. (JSAoANfeiMTrti.) [From 

azaleas J dry, growing in dry is oil.] 

nudifU/ra^ (early honeysuckle, r. M. T^ .) 
sub-nued-flowered ; leaves lanceolate-ob- 
long, or oval, smooth or pubescent, unifonn- 
colored; nerves on the upper side downy, 
and beneath bristly ; margm cUiate ; flow- 
ers abundant, not viscous, their tubes longter 
than their divisions; teeth of the calyx 
short, ovalt sub-rounded ; stamens very much 
exsert. A variety, coccinf^eOyYiaa scariet 
flowers and minute calyx ; another,<»r^'ju!a. 
has pale red flowers, with red bases and 
leafy calyx ; another^a^'£a,has white flow- 
ers, with a middling calyx ; another, papUi' 
{ma^ceOfhaB red flowers, with the lower 
divisions white, calyx leafy ; another, par- 
^•^,has flesh-colored flowers, 5-parted to 
the base ; another, Tw/^aN^'^&t^ithas rose-col- 
ored flowers, with from 10 to 20 stamens. 
Woods. 2-6 f. 

visa/sOf (white honeysuckle, w. J. ^.) 
leafy ; branches hispid ; leaves oblong-obo- 
vate, acute, glabrous^ and one-colored; 
flowers viscous, tube twice as long as the 
divisions; teeth of the calyx very short* 
rounded ; flowers very sweet-scented. 

procwmfbeMt (Ju- ^.r.) stems diffoselY 
procumbent; leaves opposite, elliptical 
glabrous, revolute on the margins ; corolla 
bell-form, glabrous ; filaments enclosed» 
equal. High moantains. Northern. Flow- 
ers small, in small terminal n "i bek or co- 
rymbs. 3-4 i. 

canes^^cem, (r. J. b.) sub-naked-flow* 
ered ; leaves obovate-oblong, pubescent on 
the upper side, and downy beneath .'nerves 
not bristle-bearing; flowers not viscous; 
tube of the corolla scarcely shorter than its 
divisions; teeth of the calyx veiy short* 
round-obtuse; stamens scarody exsert. 
Catskill mountains. 

arbore^'cens, (r. ^ .) flowers leafy ; leaves 
obovate, sub-obtose, smooth both side^ 
glaucous beneath, ciliate on the margin; 
nerve almost smooth ; flowers not viacooa ; 
tubes longer than the segments; ofyx 
leafy, with oblong-acute segments; fila- 
ments exsert 15 f. 

nif'ida, (swamp honeysuckle, w. J.^.) 
leafy -flowered ; branches smoothish ; leaves 
few, oblanoeolate, sub-mucronate, leathevy^ 
glabrous both sides, and the upper side sm- 
ning; nerve bristle-bearing heneathii mar- 
gin revolute-ciliate ; flowers viscous ; tabe 
somewhat longer than the divisifms ; calyx 
very short; laments exsert; leaves dark 
green. Swamps. 

§rleni'ca, (fragrant honejrsuckle, w. J. 1^.) 
leafy-flowered; branches hispid; leaves 
oblanoeolate, acute, both sides glabroiia, Mid 
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glancoiu beneath} nerve bristle-bearing, 
mai^ ciliate ; flowers very viacons ; tube 
of the corolla twice as long as its divisions ; 
calyx vei^^hort; filaments abont equal to 
the divisions of the corolla ; rather low- 
er than the other species ; flowers abnn. 
dant. Perhaps this is a variety of the vis- 
cosa. 

btct/loTt (r. w. M. b.) naked-flowered; 
leaves obovate, coverea on both sides with 
flne, whitish hairs ; the nerve not bristled : 
flowers small* not viscid ; the tube scarcely 
longer than the segments of the corolla; 
calyx very short ; one segment narrow, and 
4 times longer than the rest; filaments 
longer than the tube; smaller branches 
hairy and hispid. 2-8 f. 8* 

BAC'CHARIS. 17-2. {Corymbiferm.) [Dedi- 
cated to Bacchus.l 

halimif(/Ua, (w. S. ^ .) leaves obovate and 
oval, incisely toothed near the summit ; pan- 
ide compound, leafy; heads of flowers pe- 
duncled ; egret of the fertile florets hairy ; 
twice as long as the corolla. The whole 

Elant is covered with a whitish dust 16-12 
Groundsel-tree. 

B^OMY'CES. 81—9. {Algta.) 

ro8efu»t crust uniform, warty, white; 
peduncle (podetia) short, cylindnc; recep- 
tacle snb-globose, pale red. On the earUi. 

BALLCyTA. 1»-1. {Labiat9.) [From 6aUo, 

to put forth, otoSf the ear.] 

nvgrOj (black horehound, ^.) leaves un- 
divided, ovate, serrate ; calyx dilated above, 
suhrtruncate, with spreadmg teeth; flow- 
ers purple or white, in axillary whorls. 
3-3 £ 

BAFfl'SIA. 10—1. {Legumnotm.) [From 

hapto^ to dye ] 

. tincU/ria, (wild indigo, y. Ju. 2^.) very 
glabrous and branching; leaves temate, 
flub-aessile, leafets wed^e-obovate^ round- 
obtuse, becoming black m drying; stipules 
obsolete, oblong-acute, much shorter than 
the petioles; racemes terminal; legumes 
ovate, long-stiped. 2-3 £ 

aJ"baj (w. J. H.) branches spreading; 
leaves temate. netioled; leaiets lanceolate, 
wedge-form at the base, obtuse, mucronate, 
glabrous; stipules subulate, shorter than 
the petioles ; racemes terminal 2 f S. 

cmru'lea, (spiked indigo weed, b. Ju. IC.) 
glabrous; leaves temate, short-]>etioled ; 
leafets oblong, wedge-form, obtuse; stip- 
ules lanceolate, acute, twice as long as the 
petioles; racemes spUied, elongated; le- 
gumes acuminate. 
BARBARE'A. 14—3. (Owet/era.) 

vtdgc^ris, (J. 21- 7') lower leaves lyrate, 
die terminal lobes roundiaii; upper ones 
sessile, obovate, toothed ; pod 4-eBded, taper- 
ing into a slender style; flowers in oo- 
rjrmbs, small. Bitter winter cress; found 
in old fields, 12-18 1 

BARTCKNTA. 11-1. {Onagra.) [In honor 

of Dr. Barton, of Phil.] 

Uevicau'lis, (w. J.) petals 5, stamens 5; 
petaUoid ; bracts ; stem very smooth ; aeeds 
winged. 

parv\fU/ra, (w. J.) petals 5 ; stamens 5-7, 



petalloid; bracts 0; stem scabrowi; seeds 

winged. 

BART"SIA. IS— 3. (Sero^^udaria.) 

val^'lida, (white painted cup, w-y. Au. 
ll.) leaves alternate, linear, undivided, 
upper ones lanceolate, floral ones sub-oval, 
sub-toothed at the summit, all are 3-nerved ; 
teeth of the calyx acute. 

acuminafta, (2/.) leaves alternate, long- 
linear; floral leaves ovate, long-acuminate, 
3-nerved, all undivided; flowers shorter 
than the bracts ; teeth of tlte calyx acute. 

tenuif(/lia, (y. Ju. If.) very hirsute; 
leaver alternate, linear, gash-pinnatifid, 
divisions filiform ; bracts (yellow) membra- 
naceous, oblonp^, obtuse, tooth-hastate at the 
base on each side, longer than the flowers ; 
calyx short, hairy, with subulate teeth. 1 £ 

BATSCH"IA. 5-^1. {Boragiiua.) [In honor 

of Batsch, a German.] 

canu^'censt (puccoon, Ju. 2^.) whitish- 
villose; leaves all oblong; calyx short; 
divisions of the corolla entire. Huls. Flow- 
ers axiUary, crowded near the top of the 
stem, bright orange. The root is used by 
the Indians as a red dye. 

gmdi'tta, (r-y. Ap. 11.) hirsute, floral 
leaves ovate ; segments of the calyx long, 
sub-lanceolate. Dry woods. 10-16 i. 

longifi(/ray (y. Ju. li.) hirsute; erect; 
leaves approximating, long-linear, margin 
reflexed, fascicles fastigiate; tube of the 
corolla sub-pentangular; border flat, with 
fringed crenatures. S. 

decum"benn, hirsute ; stem decumbent ; 
'segments of the calyx and leaves linear; 
flowers scattered; lobes of the corolla 
fringed-crenate, shorter than the tube. 8. 

BEJA'RIA. 12—1. {Kkodendra.) [In honor 

of a Spanish botanist.] 

racemc/aa f{w-r. J. ^.) leaves lance-ovate, 
glabrous; flowers in a panicled raceme, 
terminal ; stem hispid. 3 £ Sandy plains. 8. 

BEL"LIS. 17—2. (Corytnbifera.) [From 6«/- 

2tM, handsome.] 

peren"nin, (daisy, w. and p. Ap. If.) 
leaves obovate, crenate; scape naked, 
1-flowered. Ex. 

integrifo'lia, caulescent; leaves entire; 
lower ones obovate, upper ones lanceolate ; 
leafets of die calyx very acute, and acumi 
nated with a hidr. 8. 
BERIBERIS. 6—1. (Berherides.) [FromAer- 

beriy Arabic, signifying wild.] 

wdga'ris, (barberry, y. M. fp .) branches 
punctate ; prickles mostly in threes ; leaves 
obovate, remotely serrate ; flowers raoemed. 

canaden"sis, (J u. ^ .) branches verrucose- 
dotted, with short tripple spines; leaves spat- 
ulate-oblong, remotely serrate, with some- 
wluit bristly teeth ; racemes sub-corymbose, 
few-flowered; petals emarginate; berries 
sub-globose, or oval. 2-3 £ Virgmia, Geor- 
gia. 
BE'TA. 5—3. lAtriplicei.) [So called from the 

river Boetis, in Spain, where it grows wild.] 

wdgcdris, (beet, g. An. $ .) flowers heaped 
togemer; lower leaves ovate. Ex. 

dlcld, (white beet, ^ .) flowers in threes ; 
radical leaves petioled, cauline ones sessile , 
lateral spikes very long. Bx. 
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BBTULA. 10—18. (Ammtacett.) [Latin, 
birch.] , , ,. , 

populifi/lia, (white birch, poplar birch, 
Jo. b .) leaves deltoid, long-acominate, une- 
qaaliy serrate, very glabrous ; scales of the 
strobile with rounded, lateral lobes; peti- 
oles glabrous. 30-40 f. 

papyrafoea, (paper birch, ^ .) leaves ovate, 
acuminate, doubly serrate ; veins hirsute 
beneath ; petiole glabrous ; pistillate ament 
peduncle<£ nodding; scales with lateral, 
short, sub-orbi<vlar lobes. The bark used 
by the Indians for canoes. 

len"ta, (black birch, M. ^.) leaves heart- 
ovate, sharp-serrate, acuminate ; nerves and 
petioles pilose beneath ; scales of the stro- 
oile glabrous, widi obtuse, equal lobes, hav- 
ing elevated veins. Wood resembles ma- 
hogany. Very sweet-scented. 80 f. 

glanduU/sa, (scrub birch, M. ^ .) branches 
glandidar-dotted, glabrous ; leaves obovate, 
serrate, at the base entire, glabrous, sub- 
sessile ; pistillate ament oblong, scales half 
3-cleft; fruit orbicular, with a narrow mar- 
gin. 2-8 f. 

pa'mHa, (dwarf birch, J. T;>.) branches 
pubescent, dotted ; leaves orbicular-obovate, 
petioled, dense-pubescent beneath, pistil- 
late ament cyUnoric. 2-3 £ 

BI'DENS. 17-3. (Corym*i/(Br«.) [From&t#, 

two, and <f«iu, tooth.] 

cer"wMi,(y. Au. ©. water beggar-ticks,) 
flowers sub-radiate, cemnons; outer invo- 
lucre as long as the flower; leaves lanceo- 
late, sub-connate, dentate. Ponds and 
ditches. 1-2 f. 

chrysarUhemoVdes, (daisy beg^par-ticks, 
An. ©.) flowers rayed, drooping rays 
erect, longer than the sub-equal involucre ; 
leaves oblong, tapering both ends, toothed, 
connate ; flowers large. 

himn"na't(h (hemlock beggar-ticks, y. 
Ju. (3l.) flowers sub-rayed ; outer involucre 
of the length of the inner; leaves doubly 
pinnate, leafets lanceolate, pinnatifid. 

BIGNO'NIA. is— 8. (Pote»iow«.) [In honor 
-. of the Abbe Uignon.] 

radifcaiUt (trumpet flower, r. and y. Ju. 
^.) leaves pinnate, leafets ovate, toothed, 
acuminate ; corymb terminal ; tube of the 
corolla thrice as long as the calyx; stem 
rooting. Most beautiful climbing shrub. 
One variety, ^am^mca^has yellowish scarlet 
flowers; another variety, eocein"ea, has 
bright scarlet flowers. Cultivated. 

cructferet, (y. r. J. '^ .) leaves conjugate, 
cirrose ; lower ones temate ; leafets heart- 
ovate, acuminate; racemes axiUaxy; stem 
muricate. 

BLI'TUM. 1—2. {AlHpl%ce$,) [From the 
Greek Ut<oit, an insipid pot-herb.] 
capitaftumy (strawberry blite, r. J. Q.) 
heajls in a terminal spike, not intermixed 
with leaves; leaves triangular, toothed. 
15 i. 

mairUi'mxim, (Aug. (§).) stem erect ; peri- 
anth membranaceous; clusters axillary, 
spiked, naked ; leaves lanceolate, tapering 
to each end, gash-toothed. Salt marshes. 

i-at 

virgc^ttm, (slendsr bfite; r, 3. Q.) late- 



ral heads scattered, top ones leafy; lesfea 
triangular-toothed. 

BOERHAA'VTA. »— 1. (NfctagnM.) Cln 
honor of Boerhaave, the celebrated physician.] 

erecf'toy (w. p. J. 1(.) stem columnar, tri- 
chotomous, rough below, smooth above; 
flowers in corymb-panicles. 8. 
BOLE'TUS. 21—6. (FVn^.) [From »oIm, a 

mass.] 

igniarittSt dilated, smooth, cuticle in 
ridges ; pileus hard, becoming dark at the 
base, at the mai^^ cinnamon color, benesUi 
yellowish white. Grows on trunks of 
trees. General form like a horse's hoof. It 
is called touchwood. 
BOLTO'NIA. 17—2. (Corymbifera.) 

asteroides, (felse aster, w. r. Au. K) 
leaves v«ry entire ; flowers long-pedunded, 
seed oval, sub-awnless, glabrous. 

gla»tifo'Ua, (false camomile, w. Ju. 2X.) 
lower leaves serrate ; flowers ahort-pedun- 
cled; akenesobcordate, apparently winged, 
pubescent ; awns of the egret two, of equal 
tength with each other. B^semblesan^'ttie- 
mis cot^'ula. 
BORA'GO. 5—1. {Boroginem.) [Fonneriy 

called corago^ from etn-t the heart, and a/(0, 

to affect, because it was thought to cheer 

the spirits.] ^ ^ , 

ojictnaflist (borage, b. Ju. ©.) leaves al- 
ternate ; calyx spreadmg. Ex. 

africafna, (©.) leaves opposite, petxtled, 
ovate ; peduncle many -flowered. Ex. 
BOTRYCH"[UM. 21—1. {FOice*.) iBotnu, 

a bunch of grapes, from the fructification 

resembling one.] 

fumarioides, (grape fern, J. 2/.) moe 
naked ; frond smooth, radical, 3-parted, bi- 
pinnate ; leafets lunate, crenate ; spikes bi- 
pinnate. 

virM^ieumt (rattlesnake fern, Ju.) some- 
what nairy ; scape bearing the frond in the 
middle ; frond 3-parted, bipinnatifid ; divis- 
ions incisely pinnatifid; segments obtuse, 
about 3-toome^ ; spikes decompound. UL 
BRAS"S1CA. 14-2. (Cmeifera.) 

ri/pch (turnip, ^ .) root caulescent, orbicii- 
lar, depressed, fleshy ; radical leaves xouffh, 
cauline ones very entbne, smooth. Var. 
nUa-bagOt has a turbinate, snb-fusifomt 
root. Ex. 

olere^cea, (common cabbage, mcluding^ au 
the varieties caused by culture, $ .) root 
caulescent, terete, fleshy; leaves snxiodv 
glaucous, repand-lobate. Ex. 

naffms, (kale or cole, ^ .) root caalescent, 
fusiform ; leaves smooth, upper ones heut- 
lanceolate, claspuig, lower ones lyrate- 
toothed. 
BRICKEL"LIA. 17—1. (OimerocfMrn.) 

cordif(/Ua, (p. Au.) involucre many-flow- 
ered; corolla tubular, 5-cleft; stamens •^ 
taohed to the corolla ; akenes long, haiiy ; 
lower leaves cordate, acuminate, dentats, 
pubescent; upper ones obtuse; xeoeptacla 
naked and dotted.' 
BRI'ZA. 3—2. (GrsMMM.) [From the Greek 

ftritiko, to nod.] 

mefdta, (quaking grass, ratdesnake gras^ 
J. 2i.) pamcle erect; spikelets heart-o^ite^ 
about 7-flowered; calyx smaller than tf« 
flowers. If. Probably mtroduoed. 
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BRODI.S'A. ft— I. (Tfmreisn.) tin honor of 

James Brodie.] 

gratu^fli/ra, (Ap. If.) umbels many-flow- 
ered; flowers pediceUed; stameos' alter- 
nate, with memDranaceous margins. Mis- 
■onri hyacinth. S. 
BRCVMUS. S— 2. {GrambiMB.) iBromos, a 

apecien of wild oats.] 

secal^nuB, (chess, J. 0.) panicle nodding, 
roikelets ovate, compressed; glumes naked, 
distinct ; awns shorter, snbalate, straightish- 
rigzag. Florets about 10 in each spikelet ; 
leaves somewhat haiiy. Common in lye 
•nd wheat fields. 

pubetf'cenSf (broom grass, J. 21.) calm 
hairy below; joints brown; stipnles very 
short; panicle at length nodding, pnbes- 
cent; glumes less than paleas, 8 to 12-flow- 
ered ; paleas pabesoent, one valve awned 
beneath the apex. Var. cUu^tushaa a ciliate 
valve in each palea ; 8 to 10-flowered. Var. 
eanaden"8U,mA one very hairy 7-nerved 
valve in each palea, and a short bristle. 

molf^li$, (Jn.) panicle erect, compact ; pe- 
duncles ramose ; spikelets ovate ; florets 
imbricate, depressed, nerved* pabesoent ; 
bristle straight, nearly as long as die paleas ; 
leaves with short hairs. 
BROUSSONE'TU. 90—4. (Urtieta.) [In 

honor of Broossonnet.] 

papyrtf^erWt (M. ^ .) leaves sab-cordate, 
looed or undivided ; roots sending off suck- 
ers. 20 f. Paper mulberry. Kx. 
BRUNNICH"U. 8—3. (Polygonem.) 

eirrht/sa, (If.) climbing ; leaves cordate, 
acute, glabrous, entire ; panicles terminal ; 
bracts ovate, muoonate. 8. 
BRTOFHYL^LUM. 8—4. iSempervivea.) 

ctdydfnum, (leaf plant, sprout leaf, r-g. 
Ju. 2i.) leaves remarkably thick and succu- 
lent, crenate-serrate, oval; petioled, chan- 
neled above ; leafets in pain ; flowers long- 
cyllndric, x>ondulous. Ex. 
fiUCHNE'RA. 13— S. {Jasminem.) 

americafnat (blue-hearts, b. An. If.) stem 
simple; leaves lanceolate, sub-dentate, 
rough, 3-nerved; flowers remote, spiked. 
If. 

BUPLEUHUM. 5— S. {UmbeOifertiB.) [Named 
. from the stiff striated leaves of some of the 

species.] 

rotundtft/lium, (hare's-ear, or thorough- 
wax, y. Ju. 0-) leaves perfoliate, broadly 
egg-shape, alternate. 1 f. Ex. 
BUX"US. 19—4. {Euphorbite,) [From the 

Greek, sirnifyinjr hard.] 

temperwretUj (box, fp.) leaves ovate, pe- 
tioled, somewhat hairy at the margin ; an- 
thers ovate, arrow-form. Var. afufustijx/lia, 
lanceolate leaves. Si^ffrutia/stit leaves 
obovate, stem hardly woody. Ex. 
CACA'LIA. 17—1. (CoryjHbiferm.) [Prom 

kakon, bad, and /«m, exceedingly, because it 

is bad for the soil.] 

atnpUcifc/luif (wild caraway, w. Ail If.) 
■tern herbaceous ; leaves petioled, smooth, 
glaucous beneath; radical ones cordate, 
toothed ; cauline ones rhomboidal ; flowers 
ooiymbed, erect; involacrum 5-flowered. 
Low ^und. 3-6 t 

cocein''eih tassel-flower ; from the East 
Indiea 18 L The flowers of a scariet color. 



; ovc^ta, (w. Oc.) stem berbaoeoas; leavea 
.ovate, obtuse; obtusely toothed, nerved, 
slightly glaucous beneath ; the lower ones 
petioled; involucre 5-leaved; 5-flowered. 
3 4f. 8, 

lanceolafta, (y. w.) stem herbaceous; 
leaves narrow-lanceolate, acute at each end, 
remotely-toothed, nerved, sliehtly glaucous 
beneath; involucre 5-leaved, 5-flowered. 
4-6 f. 8. 
CAC'TUS. II— 1. {CaeH.) [A Greek word, 

signifving prickly.] 
^ opuw^tiot (prickly-pear, 8. y. J. If.) pro- 
liferous; articulations compressed, ovate; 
bristle fasicular. The plant appears like a 
series of thick succulent leaves, one grow- 
ing from the top of another. Ex. 

phyVlafUkovdeBt (loaf flowered, prickly 
pear, r. Oc.) branches leaf-life, ensiform, 
compressed, obovate with spreading round- 
ed teeth; spines few, setaceous, longer 
than the woody covering. 2 f. Ex. 

vivipafrus, (r. Ju. If.) roundish, manifold 
or cespitose ; tubercles cylindric, bearded, 
grooved and proliferous above the furrows. 

momimUafris, tubercles ovate, terete, 
bearded ; flowers scarcely exserted ; ber- 
ries scarlet, about equal with the tuber- 
cles. 8. 

ffrox, (y. & r. Ju.) proliferous ; articula- 
lations large, nearly circular, spiny ; spines 
double; larger ones radiate, persistent; 
fruit dry, spiny. 8, 

fragiif'u, proliferous ; articulations short, 
oblong, somewhat tercte, frai " 



spines 
fruit dry, 



doable; flowers solitary, i 
spiny. 8. 

eyUn"dr%cu9, (p. ^.) very branching; 
terminal branches consisting of long cylm- 
drical articulations ; surface reticulated with 
decussate furrows. 8. 
CALAMI N"THA. 13-1. (LabiiUm.) [From 

iotox, beautiful, mei»<Aa, mint.] 

grandifU/rOy (mountain calamint, r. Ju.) 
suffruticose ; leaves ovate, obtuse, cronate, 
smooth; whorls many-flowered, on short 
peduncles, shorter than the leaves. 12- 
18 i. 8. 

nepefta, (r-w. J. If.) pubescent, very 
branching; whorls peduncled, dichoto- 
mous-corymbed, longer than the leaves; 
leaves ovate, obtuse, sub-serrate ; down or 
wool of the calyx prominent 8. 
CAK"ILE. 14—1. (Cmet/erw.) [From a 

Latin word, signifying noise, alluding to the 

rattling of the seeds.] 

atnericafrui, (p. Oct Q, American sea- 
rocket,) leaves fleshy, oblong, obtuse, 
matins toothed, joints of the pouch one- 
seeded ; the upper ones ovate, acute. Sea- 
coast, shores of the great lakes. Plant 
fleshy, branched, decumbent Flowers co 
xymbed. 
CALANDRIN'^IA. 18—1. (Pottii2acM«.) [From 

kol9*^ beautiful, smlridn, stamen.] 

9peei&»a, (p.) glabrous, difi'use ;' leaves 
spatulate, acute, attenuate into a petiole; 
flowers racemed; peduncles shorter than 
the bracts ; petals longer than the calyx. 
4-5 i California. Var. grand\ft4/ra, the 
flowers, notwithstanding its name, are 
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flmaUer (faui those of the dite</lortit&» la«t 
being ode of the most splendid flowers 
growing in the open air. 
CALEN'DULA. 17—4. {CorymHferm.) [So 

called because it flowers every month, from 

cofemb, month.J 

officifMlUt (pot marygold, y. ^.) seed 
keeled, moricale, iooimred. £x. 

•teUafta, starry maiygold. Barbaiy 
orange. 2 f. 

pluvu/Hs, (rainy marygold,) florets of the 
ray pure white inside, dark pnrple outside. 

kybridOt dingy orange on the outside. 

CAU'LA. 19—13. (AroMe«.) TFrom kaio*t 

beautiful.] 

^usftris, (water arum, w. J. 2^.) leaves 
flUD-roandish, heart-form, acute; spatha 
ovate, cuspidate, spreading when mature. 
Grows in wet places. 

elhU/piea, Egyptian lily. Ex. 
CAt"LICAR"PA. 4—1. (Viticea.) [From 

kalo9^ beauty, karpost fruit.] 

ajnericafna, (r. J.) leaves serrate, tomen- 
lose beneath. 3-4 f. 8. 
CAL"LITRI'CHE. 1— «. (Ona^n^.) [Prom 

kalos, beauty, and trichost hair, appearing 

like hair.] 

ve/^na, (water cbickweed, w. M. Q.) 
upper leaves spatolate, obovate, lower ones 
linear, obtuse, and emarginate; flowers 
polygamous. In shallow streams. Stem 
floating. 3-3 f. Upper leaves in a tuft 
Flower solitary, axillary. 
CAl."OCHOR"TUS. 6-3. (NareisH.) 

elefgans, (w. and p. 2^.) scape neariy 3- 
flowered, shorter than the single leaf; pe- 
tals woolly within. S, 

ItUefus, (y. If.) stem forked, about S-flow- 
ered ; leaves setaceous, short; flowers large, 
Inner petals the largest, glabrous at the 
apex, spotted, ciliate at the base ; a mark 
ia tlie claws of the downy petals; root 
bulboua 
CAL"THA. 12-13. {Rttmmetdaeett.) [A 

Greek word, signifying yellow.] 

palu'8tris,{y.Ap.2l. American cowslip,) 
Stem erect; teaves cordate, sub-orbicular, 
acute-crenate. 13-18 i. 

tjUeger^^rima, (M. If..) stem erect, cor^rm- 
bose ; leaves orbicular-cordate, ^ eiy entire, 
with the sinus closed ; floral ones sessile, 
reniform, obsoletely crenale at the base; 
sepals oval, obtuse. 

pamauif&lia, (y. Ju. 2^.) stem erect, 1- 
flowered, 1-leaved ; radical leaves petiolate, 
lanceolate-cordate, obtose, many-nerved; 
■epals ellipticaL 

tagUc^tOt (w. Z,\ scape 1-flowered ; leaves 
«vate, obtuse, entire, beart«agittate at the 
base with inflexed auricles above ; divisioDS 
of the nectary 9. Pistils 13 to 15. 8, 
CAJ«TCAN"THUS. 11—13. (£oMce«.) [From 

caiyxy and m^f, the flower being inserted 

into the calyx.] 

Usvirc^hu, (b-p. Ju.b.)lobe8oftheca]yx 
lanceolate, calyx brownish purple ; leaves 
oblong, or oval, gradually acuminate, some- 
what rugose, smooth and green on both 
sides; branches erect, straight; flowers 
lar«e, 8olitary,terminal. 4-6 f. 

Morifdua, (Carolina allspice, p. M. 1>.) 
divisions of the calyx lanceolate ; leaves 



broad-oral, acute, tomentose benevOi; 
branches spreading. 3-7 f. 8. 
CALLIGCNUM. 19-4. (Polygmua.) 

canes'^ceng, (Ju. ^.| diiBcious, leaves lan- 
ceolate ; flowers axillaxy, crowded, spiked 
toward the ends of the branches. 8. 
CALTP'SO. 18—1. (Orchidea.) [From tho 

fabled nymph, Calypso.] 

america^na, lip narrowed, sub-unguicv- 
late at the base; spur semi-bifid, longer 
than the lip, with acute teeth ; peduncle 
longer than the ovary. Scape 6-8 inches 
high, sheathed, 1-flowered ; radical leaves 
roundish-ovate, nerved. Flowers large, 
purplish, resembling a Cypripedium. 
CAMELPNA. 14—1. (Criict/erc.) 

Bc^tivat (wild flax, gold-ofpleasore, y. J. 
Q.) silicle obovate-pyriform, mai^^ed* 
tipped with the pointed style ; leaves rough- 
ish, sub-entire, lanceolate, sagittate ; flow- 
era small, numerous, iu corymbs. 2 £ Cul- 
tivated grounds. Introduced. 
CAME'LLU. IS— 13. (Mc2t«.) [From Cm- 

mettasy a learned Jesuit.] 

japon"ica, (Japan rose,) leaves ovate, 
acuminate, acutely serrate ; flowers termi- 
nal, sub-solitary. By some, the Tea (Thea) 
is classed in the genus Camellia. 
CAMPAN^'ULA. 5—1. {Campamdaeets.) [Lat- 
in, eampawulo^ a little bell.] 

rotunaif&Uat (flax bell-flower, hair-bell, 
b. J. 2X-) glabrous; radical leaves heart* 
reniform, creoate ; cauline ones linear, eiii|^ 
tire; panicle lax, few-flowered; flowers 
nodding. 

< amenea^na, (b. Au. 11.) leaves ovate- 
danceolate, long-acuminate; lower ones 
I sub-cordate, with the petioles ciliate ; flow- 
lers axillary, nearly sessile, in a terminal 
leafy raceme ; corolla sub-rotate ; style ex- 
serL Cultivated. 2 f. .Vi^^tAx^rtfe 

tpeef*ulum (b. Au. f^.) atem branchadj 
leaves oblong, sub-crenate; flowers soli- 
taiy, scales at the base. Purple. Soudi 
of Europe. 1 f. Venus' looking-glass. 

amplexieau^list (clasping-bell, b. M. fjj^.) 
stem simple, erect ; leaves heart-form, cre- 
nate, clasping; flowers axillary sesdle^ 
glomerate. 12-18 i. 

erifu/^des, (prickly bell flower, w-b. J. Q.) 
slender; 8tem simple, angular ; angles, ana 
the margin and nerves of the leaves, with 
reverse pnckles; leaves linear-lanceolate, 
glabrous on tlie upper side; peduncles 
tew ; those on the top of the stem flexnoae ; 
axillarv ones 1 -flowered, filiform. 12 i 

wajwroy pubescent; radical leaves 
round-obovate ; cauline ones lance-linear, 
somewhat toothed; stem about 1-flow* 
ered. 

vufdium, (canterbury bells, w. b. An. ^ .) 
capsule 5-celled, covered ; stem undivided, 
erect, leafy; flowers erect Ex. 
CAN''NA. 1—1. (CosM.) [From the He- 
brew, siniifying a reed.] 

facf^cida,{j. J. 14..) inner Ihnb of flie co- 
rolla 3-cleft ; segments flaccid. 8-3 f. 8, 

inddea, Indian shot plant 4 £ Scarlet 
A native of the East Indies. 
CAN'^NABIS. 90—5. (Z7rttcaO [From the 

Arabic kamnabm, to mow.] 

tatifva, (hemp, g. Au. ^) ileni piloie; 
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feat«8petioled,digitete; leafiHi lanceolate, 
aerrate, pilose ; ataminate flowers soliUry, 
mxillary; pisdUate ones spiked. 4-10 C Ex. 

CAPRAHIA. la-t iVUices.) iVromcawrm^ 

a goat.] 

pusWla, (w. ®.) hainr, leaves oppomte, 
eordate. repand-toothed, petioled; pedun- 
cles axiUaiy, km^r than die petiole& S. 

CAP"SICUM. 5-1. (SoZflWMj.) (From Jfcflp<o, 

to Wte, on account of its effect upon the 

tonrtte.] 

avrnnvm, (guinea pepper, red pepper, 
cayenne pepper, y-». w, An. ©.) stem 
berlsaceous; peduncles solitary. From 
South America. 10-18 i. 

baccaftum, (bird pepper, b.) stem smooth ; 
peduncles in pairs. Florida. 

CARDAM'TNE. 14—9. (Crmeiferm.) tFrom 
kardtm, the heart, because it acts as a cor- 
dial.] 

penn»vl9iin^ieBh (American water-cress, 
w. M. 2l.) glabrous, branching ; leaves pin- 
nate, hairy ; leafets roundish-oblong, obtuse, 
tooth angled ; nlique narrow, erect 

pratenftis, (field water-cress, r-p. M. 2/.) 
idmple, glabrous, erect; leaves pinnate; 
radical leafets roundish, toothed ; cauline 
ones lanceolate, snb«nth«; racemes sub- 
eorymbed. 

CARDIOSPER'^MITM. 8-3. {Sapinii.) 

kalica^bum, (Au. ^.) glabrous; leafets 
incised and lobed; the terminal one rhom- 
boidal. BaRoon vine. Bast Indies. 5 1 
Flowers white and green. 

CAR"DU'US 17—1. {CimMrocephtdm.) tProm 
keiro^ to tear.] 

peetiim'ttu, (p. ^ .) unarmed ; leaves de- 
en ire lit. laikccolate, peetjn^tely ^innatifid; 
-^edtmclea almoA lea^flesSp tcnumal, very 
about ]'flow«^r«d; flowers nodding, 
'■ * arging the pollen ^ scales of the 
JT, aptietuliiig^. 

iCyperoidex ■} { From Latin 
the up|«r spikes of these 
istantlY without leeds, con- 
taminate flower*.] 

'etcenee dtfEctoui^ 

[barren wdge, M. 1£J spikes 

^erile 3-5 ^ fertile ^ut 6; 

dnogyTiouB fruit ovate, com- 

jaetnjfjts ; ma^n e il lale-serrate ; 

itired and bicuspid ate^ 8-12 L 

a, i^titfMTit at f%& ^jiMmti of the sptkdets. 

frasefrf^ (Ap. 2/.) spike simple, ovate; 
fruit ovate-sub-globose, entire at the point, 
longer than the oblong glume ; leaves lan- 
eeoLnte, undulate, crenulate ; scape-sheathed 
mt the base. 1 f. This species has broader 
leaves than the common sedges, and pro- 
duces fine flowers resembling smAll lilies. 

ffolytrichoi'des, (U. 21.) spike simple, 
fruit oblong-lanceolate, compressed, trique- 
trous, obtuse, emaiginate ; glumes oblong- 
obtuse, mncronate. 10 i Wot 




Spikes distiiiet (fMi< aggngtHU mI^ a 



a. Stamens at die •nnualt 
1. With 8 stigmas. 

rettoflea/'a, (M. 2f .) spikes about 4, sub- 
approximate, ovate, the bwest one with a 
short bract; fruit ovate-knceolale, biden- 
tate, scabrous on the margin, q>reading and 
reflexed, as long as the ovate-acate gfume. 
1 £ Woods, lueadows. 

rf/tea, (M. U-) »pik»s 4-6, remote, about 
9-flowered, the lowest one with a setaceous 
bract overtopping the culm; firuit ovate, 
acuminate, divergm^ and radiate, scabrous 
on the distinct margm, twice as long as the 
ovate-obtuse glume. 131 Moist 

stipafta, (M. 11.) spike compound, oblong; 
spikes numerous (10-15), oblong, aggrega- 
ted, bracteate ; bracts a little longer than 
the spikelets ; fruR lanceolate, Bubterete, and 
snmoth below, spreading, bidentate at the 
point, which is scabrous, twice as long as 
the glume. 1-3 f. Wet meadows. 

2. With 2 stigmas. 
pedufUMla'ta, (Ap. If.) spikes about 4. on 

krng peduncles, very remote ; fruit obovate, 
triquetrous, obtuse, snoodi, entire at the or- 
ifice; glumes ovate, mucronate (purple and 
green). 6 i. Bocky Hills. 

b. Pistillate at the summdt. 
I. With 9 sHgmas. 

scopafria (M. 2f .) spikelets mostly 5, 
ovate, sessile, approximate, aggregate, low- 
est one bracteate; fruit ovate-lanceolate, 
margined, nerved, smooth, bi-euspidate, 
k>nger than the lanceolate acuminate glume. 
1-2 f. Swamps. 

9cirpoi^des,(M.. H.) spikes 4, ovate, obtuse, 
approximate, uppermost one clavate ; fruit 
ovate, bidentate, plano-convex, erect and a 
little spreading, but not reflexed, sub-cor- 
date. seirulaCe, kinger than the ovate-obtuse 
glume. 

3. With 3 stigmas. 

atra'ta, (J. 2^.) androgynous spikes 3, 
pedunculate, crowded, sub-pendulous in 
fruit, (black) ; fruit roundish-ovate, with a 
short beak, pidentate. 6 i. 

e. Summitsof the highest and hthestsvike- 
lets stamtfurtet the middle spikes wholly 
staminate. 

l.WUh 2 stigmas. 

siceafta, [J. 21.) terminal spikes obtuse; 
lower ones mostly in fours, ovate, some- 
what acute ; fruit ovate-lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, compressed, scabrous on the margin, 
bifid, nerved, nearly equal to the ovate-lan- 
oeolate scale. 12-18 L Sandy plains. 

tt. Terminal spike* androgynous ; the rest 
pistillate; stigmas Z. 
vires^cenSf (green sedge, M. 74..) spikes 3, 
oblong, erect ; upper one pedunculate, ste- 
rile below, the rest fertile, sub-sessile, and 
bracteate ; fruit ovate, obtase, costate, pu- 
bescent 18-24 i. Dry woods. Var. cos- 
tcfia, has its firuit strongly ribbed, and its 
outer sheaths purplislhbivwn i leaves move 
numerous and larger. 
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farmet$a,(iL 2/.) nflcet 4, dblong, thick, 
dutant, on exBert pedimcleB, nodding, np- 
pennoBt one iterfle at tbe base ; froit oblong, 
triqaetroofly ■omewhat inflated, rather acute 
at each end, orifice neariy entire, or 2-lobed, 
obecareiy nenred, twice aa long aa ibe 
ovate-acate glni]^. 12-18 1 Wet 
ttt Staminaie and piMitltaie tpHea dUtinet, 

* Staminate ipike ioUtary, 
1. With 2 tHgnuu, 

avfrta, (J, I^.) fertile apikea mostly 3, ob- 
long, looae-flowered, aalKpendalouB, rather 
approximate, lower ones pedmicnlate ; fioiit 
ODOvate or pyriibrm, obtoae, nerved, entire 
at the orifice* longer than the ovate-acate 
glome. 4-10 L Wet rocka. 
2. WUh^tttgmoB. 

) PtttUiait toiiet MMtZe^ or vnth the pe- 
aundet encloted, 

wtiifta, (J. U') sterile spike mostly soU- 
taiy,(rardy genmnate, with tbe npper one 
elongated^, pedoncnlate, cylindrical-oft»loag; 
fertile spixes 2, ovate-oblons[, sessile, sno- 
approxuiate, sometimes stenle at the som- 
mit; finit ovate, sab-triqnetrons, nerved, 
with a short rostram pnbMoent, rainier lon- 
ger than tbe ovate-macroibte glmne. 2 £ 

ttnlacuia^ta, (M. U-) fertile spikes 2-3, 
(rarely 4), seaidle, ovate or ovate-cylindrical, 
approximate, horisontal ; bracts very long ; 
fitiit ovate, ventricose, nerved, with a very 
long rostram, orifice bidentate. longer than 
the lanceolate glume. 12-18 i. Wet 
$$ PiUiUaie spike$ on extort pedundet, 
pattly theathed at the base. 

eonoifdea,{M. 2/.) fertile spikes 2-3, ob- 
long, remote^ rather loose, nppermost sab- 
sessile, lower ones on long pecrancies ; froit 
oblong-conical, obtose, recurved at tbe apex, 
as long aa the awned slome. 6-12 i Woods. 
pfantagin^ta,{Apt. May, 2X.) feitile spikes 
mostly 4. on pedancles scarcely exserted, 
looiM^ly flowered; fmit oblong-cuneiform, 
triquetrous, recurved at the apex; culm 
fthc allied at tbe apex ; aheathsof the cohn all 
leaflets (colored) ; leaves broad. R-13 i. 

washingto^ntanoy (J. !(..) sterfle spike 
solitary, erect ; fMle spikes oblong, cylin- 
dric, sub-sessile, sub-remote, erect ; flowers 
somewhat scattered; fruit oval, acnie at 
each end, compressed, shortly beaked, with 
a smooth and entire orifice^ about equalling 
the ovate-oblong, acotish scale. 1 £ White 
Mountains, K. H. 

$$$ FistiUaie 9pihe$ on long pedunde»t 
nearly aetUtute of sheaths. 
wnbeOt/ta, (M.Z^.)cespitose; fertile spikes 
mostly 4, ovate, few-flowered, one sessde at 
the summit of the culm, the rest on radical 
peduncles and appearing sub umbellate ; 
fruit ovate, acummate-rostrate, sub pubes- 
cent, as long as the ovate-acuminate glume. 
1-6 i In small tufts on dry hills. 

•• Staminaie spikes^ 2 or more. 
1. WmsttUgnuu. 

««pifa/«a(M.2^.)rterilespikesub-BoUtaiy, 
(or germm^) ; Ibrtile apikea mosdy 3, cf 
Bndncal, obtase, distant, the \ow^ on a 



short exsert peduncle ; bracts striate ; froit 
ovate, Bomewhat acute, densefy firpited in 
about 8 rows; orifice minute, longer than 
the ovate (black and margined) ghime; 
leaves spreading. 12-18 i Mountain bogs. 
2. WUh 3 stigmaa. 
{retror^'sa M. 21.) sterfle spikes about 9. 
lower one often feitile at the base ; fertile 
spikes about 5, approximate, (and dustered 
in a sttb-corymboae manner), oblong-cylin> 
drical, incluselv pedunculate, lowest one 
often remote ; miit ovate, inflated, reflexed, 
rostrate, half as long as tbe lanoeokUe glume. 
2 £ Near ponds in dusters. 
CAR"ICA. »-10. (Amenimeta.) [First cul- 
tivated in Carta.? 

papal yoy leaves palmate, 7-Iobed, middle 
lobe sinuate ; divisions oblong, acute ; stam* 
inate flowers oorymbed. Papawtree. Na- 
tive of Guinea. 
CARPPNT7S. I»-I3. {AmaAoetdt.) 

americafnay (May ^.) leavea oblong- 
ovate, acuminate, unequalljr serrate; scalM 
of tbe strobile 3-parted; the middle seg- 
ment oblique, ovate-lanceolate, toothed on 
one side. Woods. Hornbeam. 
CaRTHA'MUS. 17— 1. (CiMrocejOaie.) [From 
haikaAro^ cathartic. } 

tinct(/riout, (false safiton, saffiower. y. J. 
&) leaves oval entire, serrate, aculeate. 

caruTuus, (blae safiK>n.b. 2/.) stem about 
1-flowered; leaves lance-ovate, spfake- 
toothed. 
CA'RUM. 5-9. {VwMUftra.) [From CSsrw, 

a provinea in Asia.} 

ecirui. (caraway, w. $ .) stem brandling; 
leaves with ventnoose sheaths ; partial m- 
▼olucrum none. Bx. 
CAR'TA. 19—19. {JngUndtm.) LFh>mcar«s^ 

a nat.7 

at'hay (dbag wahrat sbag-baik hickory, 
M. ^ .) leafets about 7 ; long-petioled, lanoe- 
obloag, acuminate, sharpW serrate, villoae 
benead) ; tbe terminal leafet sessile ; ament 
filiform, glabrous ; fruit globose, a little de- 
pressed ; nut compressed, obfique. 

sideaflc^ (shell-bark hickory, Ap.^.) leai^ 
ets about 9, oblanceolate, acuminate, 8ep> 
rate, pubeacent beneath ; the terminal leaA 
ets sub-sessile, tapering to the base; frnlt 
roundish, 4-keeIeo ; nut sub-globose, a little 
compressed, smooth, long-mucronate. 

anu^rny (bitter nut Ap. ^.) leafets about 
9, ovate-oblong, aouminate, sbai^ly serrate, 
glabrous both sides, the termmal leafeta 
abort petioled ; fruit sub-globoae, with the 
sutures prominent above ; nut smooth, sab- 
globose, mucronale; putamen eaaily bro- 
ken; nucleus bitter. 

porei'na, (pig nut, broom hickory. M. ^.) 
leafets about 7. lanceolate, acuminate, ser- 
rate, glabrous both sides ; terminal leafeta 
sub-sessile; fruit pear-form or globose ; nut 
smooth ; pntamen veiy thick and bard ; nu- 
cleus small. Var. o6corda*ta has an ob- 
cordate nut Var. ficifor^'mis baa tibe frail 
turbinate and nut oblong. 70-80 £ 

aquaf*iea, (Ap. ^.) leafets about 11, aai^ 
TOW, obliouely lanceolate, acuminate, sub- 
serrate, glabrous, sessile ; fruit pedonded, 
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ovate ; satares 4, prominent ; nnt roundish, 
. eompreflsed ; pntamen thin ; noclens hitter. 
40-50 f. 8. 

oHwrfor^^mig, (pecan nnt, Ap.^.) leafets 
nnmerooB (13-15), lanceolate, enb-falcate, 
fleirate ; petioles not in pain; fruit oblong, 
4-8ided ; nnt olive-shaped, smooth. S. 

CAS"SIA. 10— I. \Legtmino9ea.) [From the 

Arabic Jbotna, to tear off, alluding to the 

peeling of the bark.] 

marUanf^dicOj (wild senna* j. Au. If..) 
.flomewhat glabrous; leaves m 8 pairs, 
lance-oblong, mucronate; flowers in axil- 
lary racemes, and in terminal panicles ; le- 
gumes linear, curved. River alluvion. 2-4 f. 

cha'nut€kruf'tat foasda, partridge pea, E. 
y. Au. Q.) somewhat glabrous ; leaves lin- 
ear, in many pairs, the glands on the peti- 
oles sub-pedicelled ; two of the petals spot- 
ted; legumes pubescent 8-16 L Dry 
sand, &c. 

nitf^tiUxiM, (B. y. Ju. ^.) spreading, pu- 
bescent; leaves in many pairs, Imear; 
glands of the petioles pedicelled ; pedun- 
cles short, supra-axillary, 2-3 flowered; 
flowers pentandrous; toe leaves of this 
species, and of the chamechrista possess a 
considerable degree of irritabilitv. 12 i. 

sennf^a, (Egyptian aenna, ^.) leaves in 6 
pairs; petioles glandless; legume roniform. 

toVa, (y, Ju. 9.) glabrous ; leaves in 3 
pairs, obovateciliate ; terminal ones lar- 
gest ; a subulate gland between the lower 
pair; peduncles few-flowered, axillary; le- 
gumes curved. 3 f. 8. 

occidentaflis, (y. M. If . ^ .) glabrous leaves 
in 5 pairs, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, sca- 
brous along the edges ; peduncles clustered, 
few-flowered, axulary; legumes compres- 
sed, falcate. 12-18 i. 8. 

lineafris, (y. J. If.) glabrous ; leaves in 5 
or 6 pairs, ovate, acute; peduncles axil- 
lary, few-flowered ; legume terete. 8. 

cu'^perat (8. @.) strigose, rough; leaves 
in manv pairs, linear, lanceolate, ciliate; 
peduncles few-flowered, above the axils; 
stamens 7-9; three longer than the rest 
1-3 fl 8. 
CASTA'NEA. 19-13. {Amentacea.) [From 

Castana, a city of Thessaly.l 

ve^'ca, (chestnut g. J. ^.) leaves lance- 
oblong, sinuate, serrate, wnh the serraturos 
mucronate; glabroQS both sides. Large tree. 

jn^mikif (chinquapin, g. J. ^ .) leaves ob- 
long, acute, mncronate, serrate, with white 
down beneath. Small tree. Florida. 
CASTILLE'JA. 13— S. {Pediaduret.) [Named 

from a Spanish botanist.] 

occidenli/lig, {21.) stem simfile, pilose; 
leaves linear-lanceolate, narrowin^^ toward 
the apex, minutely pubescent, entire, acu- 
tish ; flowers spiked, sessile : oorolla scarce- 
ly exceeding tne calyx; bracts 3-cleft; di- 
visions erect 
CATAL"PA. 3—1. (Bignowia.) [An Indian 

name.] 

eordifi/lia, (M. w. and y. ^.) leaves sim- 
ple, cordate, entire, in threes; flowers in 
panicles. 40-50 f. 

CAUL1N"1A. 19-1. (iirotdetf, or more prop- 
erly yiwiales.) 



^ fteafUis, (water knot-grass, Au. ^.) leaves 
in fiixes, toothed at the apex, spreading. 
Immersed in ditches. Stem long; flowera 
small. 

CEANOTHUS. 5-1. {Bhamm.) [From the 

Greek Ju<motho9.Z 

ofmericafniis, (Ne^^ Jersey tea, w. J. ^.) 
leaves ovate, acuminate, serrate, 3-nerved, 
pubescent beneath ; panicles axiQlary, long- 
pedunded, sub-corymbed. 

ovoHm, (w. •^.) leaves oval, with glandu- 
lar serratures, 3-nerved ; nerves pubescent 
beneath ; panicle corymbose, abbreviated. 
Canada. 

mifcrtyphyVla, (w. Ju. ^.^ leaves ^vm 
small, ODovate, nearly entire, clustered, 
glabrous; racemes corymbose, terminal. 
1-2 f. 8, 
CELAS"TRUS. 5-1. (AJkamai.) [Fromftels, 

a dart.] 

9€an"den$f (false bittersweet, staff-tree, y. 
w. J.^.) stem twining; leaves oblong, 
acuminate, serrate ; racemes terminal. Re- 
tains its scarlet berries through the winter. 

buUafta, (w. Ju. fp.) unarmed; leaves 
ovate, acute, entire ; panicle terminal. SO f. 
8. 
CELO'SIA. 6—1. Umaranti.) [Greek ie2o«, 

singed, from the appearflince of the flowers.] 

crUta'ta^ (cockscomb, r. J.) leaves ovate, 
acuminate, stipules falcate; common pe- 
duncle striated; spike oblong, compressed. 
CEL"TIS. 5—3. (AmetUaceas.) 

occidentaflis, (M. fp. g-w.) leaves ovate, 
acuminate, equally serrate, unequal at the 
base, scabrous above, hairy beneath ; flow- 
ers small, sub-solitary. Woods. Drupe 
purple. Nettle tree. Beaver w^ood. 

austra'Us, 20 f. ; flowers small ; berries 
black. Lote-tree. Ex. 

croftsif&lia, (hag-berry, w. M. ^ .) leaves 
ovate, acuminate, unequJally serrate, une- 
qually cordate at tlie base, sub-coriaceQus ; 
peduncles about 2-flowered- 20 f. 

CENOMY'CE. 21-5. (^/^«.) 

pyxadf/tot fi^nd foliaceons; divisions 
crenulate, ascending; peduncles all turbi- 
nate, cup-form, glabrous, at length warty- 
granulate, scabrous, greenish-^y; cups 
regular, afterward the margin is extended 
and proliferous ; recep^tacles tawny. 

cocdfefraf frond foliaceous, minute; di- 
visions round, crenate, naked beneath ; pe- 
duncles long turbinate, naked, warty-sca- 
brou-s, pale yeUowish, cinereous and green, 
all bearing cups, which are wine-glass 
form; margin extended, fertile; recepta- 
cles rather large, at length roundish, scarlet 

CENTAU"RBA. 17—3. (Cinarocephaia.) 
(From Chironi the ctntaur^ who is said to 
have cured a wound in his foot with the 
plant.] 

cyafnus, (great blue-bottle, b. w. r. J. 0.) 
scalbs of the calyx serrate ; leaves linear, 
entire, lower ones toothed. Naturalized. 

amerieafna, (great American centaury, 
<S^.) stem branchuig ; leaves sessile, lower 
ones oblong-ovate, upper ones lanceolate^ 
acute ; peduncles thick at the apex. 3 f. ' 
benedUf'ta, (blessed thistle, y. J. iS^.\ 
scales of the involucre doubly armed wirJi 
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■pikes, woolly, bracted; leaves decTxrent, 
lootlied, spiny. Ex. 

ni'gra, (black knapweed, p. Au. 2J[.) 
lower leaves anffular-lyrate, upper ones 
o^ate ; scales of the involucre ovate, cilia- 
ted with capillarv teeth. 2 f. Ex. 

tcabto'ua^ (soabrons centaury, ![.,) leaves 
pinnatiiid, roaghish; divisions lanceolate, 
spreadiuK* aoute-pinnatifid at the base ; in- 
volucre ciliate. Ex. 

tnaveaflenst (yellow snitana, Q.) leaves 
lyrate-pinnatifid ; invcdacre smooth. Ex. 

motcha'ta, (sweet sultana, ®.) leaves 
slightly pinnatifid ; lower divisions mostly 
entire ; involucre smooth. Ex. 

CENTAUREL^LA. 4—1. {Qetdimem.) 

panictUa'ta, (Bept 0.) stem branched, 
smooth; peduncles opposite; leaves mi- 
nate, subulate ; flowers in panicles. Damp 
grounds. Flowers small, greenish-white. 
4-8 i. 

ve/'tuit (w. M-r. ©.J stem simple, few- 
flowered; coroHa wioe as long as the 
calyx ; style <Ui long as the germ. 4-8. 8. 

CEPHALAN^THUS. 4—1. (Ii»&«c0.) [From 
kephaUy head, antho*, flower.] 
occidentc^lis, (button bush, w. Ju. ^ .) 
leaves opposite, and in threes, oval, acu- 
minate; mfiorescence a round head. 
Swamps. Var. pube8''cen8,htLB the leaves 
and tlie branchlets pubescent 4-5 f. 
CERAT[0'LA. 90— S. (EnphorbetB.) 

et^icoi'des, ( Au. b .) branchlets sub-tomen- 
tose; leaves wnorled, narrow, linear, 
smooth. An evergreen shrub. 4-6 f. 
CERAN"THERA. 13—1. (LalriatM.) [Prom 
keras, horn, BJidanthoSf flower ; anthers bear- 
ing horns.] 

^ linearif&lia, leaves opposite, linear, some- 
times clustered ; stem glabrous, branching; 
racemes terminal ; peduncles opposite. 13 i. 
CERAS"TIUM. 10—5. iCaryopkyUea.) [From 
kertUf horn, alluding to the form of its cap- 
sule.] 

vulgaftum, (mouse-ear, chickweed, w. 
Ap. ®.} hirsute, viscid, cespitose ; leaves 
ovate; petals oblong, about equal to the 
calyx; flowers longer than the peduncle. 
6-10 i. 

visc</sum, (sticky chickweed, w. J. ©.) 
hairy and viscid, spreading ; leaves oblong- 
lanceolate; flowers somewhat panicled, 
fdiorter than the pedicels. 4-6 i. 

nu'tariSj (w. J. ^.) viscid and elongated ; 
stems erect, deeply striate; leaves elon 
gated, distant, linear-oblong, acute ; petals 
oblong, bifid at the tip, longer than the ca 
lyx ; peduncles much longer than the flow- 
ers. 6-12 i. 

ohlongifdUum, (w. J. 2^.) ceis^itose ; pa- 
beBcent ; stem erect, terete, even ; leaves 
lanceolate-obloDg, rather acute, shorter than 
the joints; flowers terminal, shorter than 
the pedicels; petals obovate, bifid at the 
tip, tvsrice the length of the calyx. 6-12 i. 
CERAS"US. (SmPiVum.) 

CERATOPHYL''LDM. lO-W. ifin^gtm.) 
[Named from the .homed divisions of the 
leaves.] 
demer^'wrn, (homwort. Ju. If.) fruit arm- 

ed with 3 spmes ? stemlong. slender ; leaves 



▼erticillate in 8 ; flowen udllazy, solitaiy 
very minute. 

whmei^'wwm,^ {pX\ leaves 'dichotomous ia 
three pairs; fruit without spine& In water. 
CER^CIS. 10— 1. (Le^inmaMc.) 

canadei^'$i», (red-bud, judas-tiee, r. IC 
^.) leaves round heart-fimii, acwmnate^ 
viUose at the axils of the nerves ; stipules 
minute; legumes short-stiped. Var.jnc^cs^- 
cem, has roundish, acute leaves, pubescent 
beneath. 15-30 f. . 
CETRA'RIA. 21-&. (Alga.) (Fmn Mfm, 

a buckler.] 

isiandf^ica, (the Iceland lichen, Icelaxid 
moss,) frond olive-chestnut- brown, at th^ 
base reddish-white, white beneath ; divis- 
ions erectish, sub-linear, many-deft, chan* 
nelled, toolli-ciliate, the fertile ones dilated; 
receptacles close-pressed, flat, 1-ookired; 
mavgin irond-like, elevated, entire. Om 
sandy plains, as on the barren plains near' 
Beaver pond, in New Haven, where it cov- 
ers the earth very densely in many places. 
CHAMJB'ROPS. 6—3. (PabM.) [From 

ekamaif on the ground, ep«, appearing.] 

aemda'tat (E. Ju. T;>.) cauaex creeping ; 
stipes sharply serrate ; fronds plaited, pal- 
mate. Pronds 2 f. 8, 

paimetf'to, (Ju.^.) oaudex arborescent; 
stipes unarmed ; spaces doubled ; fraods 
plaited-palmate ; fronds 5-6 f. Florida. 
CHA'RA. 19—1. (Nmadet.) [From cftotro, 

to rejoice, because it delights in water.] 

vtUrafris, (feather-beds, Ju. ®.) stem and 
branches naked at the base ; branches te- 
rete, .the joints leafy ; leaves oblong, subu- 
late ; bracts shorter than (he berry. Grows 
in ponds and ditches. 

fieaf'ilts, (Au. Q.) stem translucent, na- 
ked; branchlets jointleis, leafless, oonft- 
pressed ; berries lateral, naked. 
CH£IRAN"THUS. 14— S. <C»t(c»/ene.) [From 

cheirt hand, aiitAo«, flower, the blossoms re- 
sembling the fingers.] 

ckeifri, (wall-flower, J. ll-) leaves lance- 
olate, acute, glabrous; branches angled; 
stem somewhat of a woody texture. Ex. 

anf'nuua, (stock july-fiower, Ju. &.) leaves 
lanceolate, sub-dentate, obtuse, hoary; si- 
lique cylindric, with an acute apex. Ex. 

pallasf^iit fr. Ju. ^.j stem simple, terete, 
somewhat glabrous; leaves glabrous, lan- 
ceolate-linear, tapering, repand-toothed. 

inca'nus, (brompton stock, ^ .) leaves 
lanceolate, entire, obtuse, hoaiy, aUique 
truncate, compressed at apex. Stem 
somewhat of a woody texture. Ex. 
CHELIDO'NIUM. 12-1. iPapaveraeem.) [From 

chelidoHt a swallow, becaaso it blossoms 

about the time this bird appears.] 

ma'jut, (celandine, y. M. 11.) umbels ax- 
illary, pedancled ; leaves alternate, pinnate, 
lobed. Naturalized. 
CHELCVNE. 13-2. (BignMut,) [Fromdb*- 

Jone, a tortoise.] 

glaibrot (snake-head, w. and r. Ju. 2{.) 
leaves opposite, lance-oblong, acuminate, 
serrate; apikes terminal, dense-flowered. 
Var.a^^feaves sub-sessfle ; flowers white. 
Var. /wr/w'nea, leaves short-petioled ; flow- 
ers purple. Var. IcmeedUta, leaves lanceo. 
late, acuminate, serrate, sessile, pabeacent 
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beneftth; segments of the calyx 
Damp. 

lyanit (p. An. H) glabroum branching; 
leaves petioled, cordate-ovate, serrate ; 
spikes terminal ; flowers claHtered. 8. 
CHENOPCDIUM. 5-«. Utripliees. rProm 

ehem, a goose, and podas, foot, so called from 

its supposed resemblance to a goose's foot.} 

at^m, (green pigweed, g. Ja. ^.) leaves 
rhomboid-ovate, erose, entire behind, the 
Qpper ones oblonff. entire; seed smooth. 
Var.9n^Mfe;leaves laace-rfaoiaboid, sinuate* 
toothed; racemes ramose, sub-foliaceons ; 
Blem vety green. 2-4 i 

In/trya, joak-of-Jerasalem, g. J. &.) leaver 
oblong, siiiiiate; racemes naked, many- 
Sweet-scented. 12 i. 
'brum, (red pigweed, r-g. Ju. 
es rbomboid-tnangolar, deeply to 
sinuate; racemes erect, compoand, 
2-3 f. 

ambronoi'des, (sweet pigweed, g. Jo. 
Q.) leaves lanceolate, remotely toothed; 
flowers in interrupted sessile clusters ; on 
deader, axillary, leafy branches. 1-2 f. 

anthebninf'hcum, (wormseed, g. An. If.) 
i«aves oblo^-lanceolate, toothed; spikes 
long, intermptad, leafless; odor strong. 12- 
241. 

scoBO^nwiM, (summer cypress,) leaves 
flat, lance-Uiiear, marKin ciliate; flovrers 
glomerate, axillary. Ex. 
CHIMAPH'MLA. 10— I. (EriciB.) [Fromdbct- 

tna^ winter, and pkilos, a lover.] 

macula'tat (spotted ydutergreen, w. Jn. 
2^.) leaves lanceolate, rouud^ at the base, 
remotely serrate, marked with long spots ; 
scape 2 3-flowered ; filauients woolly.^ 

umbella'ta, (prince's pine, bitter winter- 
green, r. w. Jn. 11,) leaves serrate, uniform- 
ty green, wedge*lanceolate, with an acute 
base; scape corymbed ; filaments glabrous. 
CHIOCOC'CA. &— 1. (Rubiaeea.) [From 

CkUnty snow, kokkot, berry.] 

racemo'sa^ (y. w. Ju. 7.) leaves ovate, 
oblong, acute, flat; racemes axillary, pe- 
doncled, simple. S, 
CHI0NAN"1-HUS. 3—1. Uanunea.) [From 

chum, snow, anihoi, flower.l 

virginf'ica, (fringe-tree, w. M. ^.) pani- 
cle terminal, trifid ; peduncles 3-flowered ; 
leaves acute. Var. morUa'nu$,\etLveB oval- 
lanceolate, coriaceous, glabrous; panicle 
dense ; drupe oval. Var. man^tnies, leaves 
obovate-lanccolate, membranaceous, pubes- 
cent; panicle very lax; drupe elliptic ; ber- 
ries purplish-blue. 
CfiONDRlL"LA. 17—1. (Chiaraeem.) 

caroHniafna, (y. March, If.-) leaves lance- 
oblong, glabrous ; stem erect, few-flowered, 
peduncles long. 2 f. 
CHRYSAN'THEMUM. 17-2. (Corymlnfera.) 

[From cAnwot, golden, oMhos, flower.] 

parlhe^mum, leaves petioled, compound, 
flat; leafets ovate, gashed; peduneles 
branching, coiymHd) stem erect Fever- 
few. Ex. 

carinaftum, (r. w. An. Q.) leaves bipin- 
BAte, fleshy, glabrous; scale of the calyx 
carinale. Three-colored daisy. Ex. 

oorotiafriumt (An. Q.) leaves bipinnatifid, 
aonte. broader oatwsnl ; stem branching. 

SB.* 



Garden chrjrsantbemum, impvopeily called 
artemisia. Rx. 

leucatif'Chemum, (ox-eyed daisy, J. If,,) 
leaves clasping, lanceolate, serrate, cat- 
toothed at the base ; stem erect, branching. 
12 20 t 
ICITRYSEIS. IS— 1. {PapaveraeetB.) 

eaJifo/'ineay (y.) stem branching, leafy ; 
toraa oboonic; calyx o^d, with a very 
short abruDt acumination; petals bright 
yellow, witti an orange spot at the base. 
8. Oregon. 

CHRYSOBALA'NAS. 11—1. (XofMor.) [Prom 
ehru»o; gold. haUmtttt a nut, so called on 
account of the yellow color of the nut be- 
fore it is dried.} 

oblongifcfUun, (w. J,^.) leaves obk>ng, 
lanceolate, entire, fflabrous, shining ; flow- 
ers panicled; fruit obk>ng. 1-2 f a. 

CHRYSOCCyMA. 17-1. (CmyrnHferm.) [From 

ekrutos, gold, kome^ hair.] 

ffirgaftot herbaceous, smooth; leaves 
narrow, linear ; stem branching ; branchee 
corymbed, fastigiate, virgate ; scales of the 
calvx glutinous, appressed. 18 L Golden 
locks. Flowers yellow. 

nuda'ta, (y. S. 2^.) radical leaves spata- 
late, lanceolate ; camine ones linear, scat- 
tered ; cotymb compound, fastigiate ; invo- 
lucre oblong, 3-4-flowered. 2t, 8, 

CHRY"SOGO'NUM. 17-4. (CorfmHfenB.) 

virginif/num, (y. J. 24..) k)w, woolly, vil- 
lose; leaves oval-dentate, narrowing into 
the petiole. 6 12 L 8. 

CHRYSOP'SIS. 17—2. (Carymlkferm.) [From 
chnuust golden, op«, appearance.] 
marie^na, (y. Au. 2j.) hairy; leaves ob- 
long-lanceolate, serrate; Uie upper ones 
sessile, acute; the lower ones spatulate, 
and generally obtuse ; corymb simple ; in- 
volucre viscid-pubescent Florets of the 
ray 16-20. Sandy woods. 

gramimfi/lia, (y. S.^.) silky, leaves 
lanceelate-linear, acute, entire, nerved; 
corymb compound ; stem leafy toward the 
summit Ybt. tenuift/iia. SiUcy orwooUy 
leaves, narrow-linear, shining ; stem few- 
flowered ; scales of the Involnore glabrous. 
2f. 

pim/(/Uat (y. Oc. If.) rery glabrous; 
stem rigid; leaves linear, crowded, rigid; 
corymb large; scales of the involucre 
woolly at the summit 18-24 i 8. 

tr^ckophyria, (y. Au. U-) bairv; leave* 
oblong, obtuse, verv entire, somewnat clasp- 
ing, scabrous on the margin ; corymb sim- 
ple ; scales of the involucre veiy nairowf 
glandular. 12-18 L 8, 

go8»yp''ina, (y. 8. 2^.) woolly, boaiy ; 
leaves sessile, oblong, spatulate, obtuse, 
very entire ; corymb fastigiate. 1-2 f. 8 
dento^ta, (y. 6. 2^.) lanuginous; leaves 
cnneate, obtuse, deeply to othed ; upper 
ones oUong, oval, entire ; ooiymb simple. 
2f. 8. 

CHRYSOSFLE'NIUM. 8-i. {Swifrugm,) 
[From cArN»o«, gold, smlmM, sjpleenwort.] 
oppo»itif(/1ntm, (golden saxifrage, y-r. 
M.^.) leaves opposite, roundish, slightly 
orenate, tapering for a little distance to tno 
petiole. In rivolet^ springs, &o. 
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CPCER. 16—10; Legmimo9m.) [Prom owr, 

vetch.] 

arietifnum, (Q.) peduncle 1-flowered; 

teedB globoie ; leaves serrate. Chickpea. 

CICHORniM. 17—1. (Chiconeea.) [Ad 

Egyptian name, signifying creeping.] 
/" inrtybus, (saocory or endive, b. Ju. 2;.) 
I flowers axill^^y. in pain, sessile : leaves 
I runcinate. / ^^h V . / jT^ C JT • J • /--• 

endn/'ia, (garcren endive, b. Jo. ^ .) pe- 
dondes axillary in pairs ; one lone, 1-flow- 
ered, the other short aboat 4-flowered; 
leaves oblong, denticulate. VBT-cru^pum, 
has fringed leaves and solitary flowera Ex. 
CICU'TA. 5— S. iUmbemfera.) [From c«ctc 

<c, blind, because it destroys the sight of 

those who nse it.] 

maculafta, (w. Jn. 21.) serratares of the 
leaves mncronate; petioles membrana- 
ceons, 2-lobed at the apex. Damp. 3-6 f. 
Cow-bane. 

buHnfefra, (w. An. 2^.) leaves temate and 
bitemate; bolbifenms; leafets linear- and 
linear-lanceolate, remotely too&ed. Wet. 
2-3 f. 

vir&9€h (water hemlock, H.) umbels op- 
posite to ue leaves; petioles margmed; 
obtuse; leafets temate, acutely serrate. 
Root containing a yellow Juice. Ex. 

CIMCIFU'GA. See Actji'a, Macbo'tbts. 

CINERA'RIA. 17-S. {Corymktferm.) [From 
a Latin word, signifying ashes, from the ap- 
pearance of the leaves.] 
neterophyl^^la, (ash- wort, y. M. Z^.) 
downy; radical leaves long-petioled, obo- 
vate-spatulate, also ovate, acutish and pin- 
natifid ; cauline ones 3-3, linear, pinnatifid ; 
flowers corymbed. 8 L 

CIRCJB'A. S— 1. (Onagra.) [From dree, 

the enchantress.] 

hUetiafna, (Aug. r-w. 2^.) stem erect; 
leaves ovate, remotely toothed, opaque, 
nearly smooth. 1-8 f. Enchanter's nigbt- 
sbade. • * 

cdpifna, (r-w. Au. 2^.) stem branched, 
glabrous, often procumbent ; leaves broad- 
cordate, membranaceous, acutely toothed, 
shining. 6-8 i. 
CIS«TUS. 18—1. {CisH,) 

canai»nf'^t (rock-rose, y. J. 2^.) with- 
out stipules, erect ; leaves alternate, erect, 
linear-lanceolate, flat, tomentose beneath ; 
racemes terminal, few-flowered ; divisions 
of the calyx ovate-acuminate; capsules 
shorter than the calyx. 6-14 i. 

enfticiUt leaves spatulate-ovate ; scales 
of the cal3nc lanceolate. Candia, where the 
juice of the plant is collected and sold un- 
der the name of kida'imm. 

corymhcfwrn, (J. If.) without stipules, 
erect, ramose, minutely pubescent ; leaves 
alternate, lanceolate, woitish downy be- 
neath; corymb fasti^ate, with numerous 
crowded flowers; divisions of the calyx 
ovate, acute ; capsule longer than the calyx. 

caroUnf'iafnum, (J. U) without stipules, 
lurBate,erect; leaves alternate, oblong-oval, 
sub-denticulate ; bottom ones obovate, hir- 
sute on both sides; peduncles few, termi- 
nal, with the calyx very viUose v divisions 



of the calyx obkmg.acatd, shorter dmn fbe 
petals. S, 

poUft/linm, (Ju. An.| primary or petalif- 
eroue flowers terminating the stem, and tfaa 
numerous short branches on filiform pedun* 
des. many times longer than the nower; 
the broadly-cuneiform petals a little exceed- 
ing the calyx; secondary flowers very 
small, apetalous, 3 to 6 and reus, dostered 
in lateral cymules on the foliferous brancfaeSk 
at first glomerate and nearly sessile, at 
length on pedicels as long as the calyx; 
leaves linear, or linear-oblong, with revo- 
lute margins; beneath tomentose-cauleii- 
cent S. y 

CIT"RUS. 12--i.. {Awrantta.) [The Latin 

name for lemon.] 

me^diea, (lemon-tree, w. J. ^.) leaves 
ovate, acuminate, with linear, viringiesa* 
petioles. Var. lifmon (lime-tree), bears 
smaller fruit, which is almost round. 4-10 f. 
£x. 

aurau^'tium, (orange*tree, w. ^ .) leaves 
oval, acuminate, with the petioles vringed 
or margined. Ex. 

UmeL"lar yields burgamoL Ex. 

lim&num^ yields citric acid. Bx. 

CLARK"IA. 8—1. {Owigrm.) 

pulchel"la, (r-p. J. ^ .) stem erect, terete ; 
leaves alternate-linear, entire, glabrous; 
flower sab-sessile, large. 12-18 i. Culti- 
vated. Beautiful Clarkia. 

CLAYTCNIA. 5—1. (Portuiaecea.) [In hon- 
or of Dr. John Clayton.} 
virginf'ica, (w. r. A. 2i) leaves linear- 
lanceolate ; petals obovate, retase ; leaves 
of the calyx somewhat acute; roottuber^ 
ons. Var. latift/IiaMvre» ovate-lanceolate ; 
leaves of the calyx obtuse. 6-12 L Spring- 
beauty. 

caroUn'^ic^fUh (A p.) leaves oyate-lanc»- 
date or oval, sub-spatulate at the base or 
abruptly decurrent into a petiole; radical 
leaves very few, spatalate ; pedicels sloi- 
der, nodding; sepals and petals very obtuse. 
Canada to Carolma. 

CLEMA'TIS. 12—19. {Ranuneulaem.) [From 

JUema^ a tendril.] 

vir^n"ica, (virgin's bower, w. Ju. ^.) 
climbine; leaves temate; leafets ovate, 
sub-cordate, gush-toothed and lobate; flow- 
ers panicled, dicecious. 12-20 f. 

ochrdUu'ca^ (w. y. J. 2f .) erect, simple, 
pubescent; leaves simple, ovate, entire, 
young leaves and calyx silky; flower ter- 
minal, pedancled, solitary, nodding. 12 i. 

vital" ba, (traveller's-joy, w. Au.) leaves 
pinnate; flowers in clusters; ilbeds plumose. 
Ex. 

viof^'na, (blue Virginian climber,!. ^.) 
climbing leaves pinnately divided ; leafets 
lance-ovate, entire, acate at both ends, 3- 
lobed ; peduncles 1 flowered ; petals thick 
acuminate, reflexed at the apex. S, 

Jlam"mula.t (sweet vj^n's bower, b.) 
lower leaves laciniate ; upper ones simple, 
entire, lanceolate. Ex. 

vUicel"l€it (purple virgin's bower, p. Ja. 
11') dimbiug leaves compound and decom- 
pound; leafets oval, sub-lobate, entire; 
petals obovate, spreading. Ex. 
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kobteri'evh (w.^>) climbing; leaves di- 
vided, ternate; oegineuu oblooglanceo- 
Iftte, entire, pabeeoent on boui sides; 
eoiymbs tricfaotomoap. few-flowered, dioe- 
cions; petals linear, longer than the sta- 
mens, whole plant silky. 8. 

eylin'^driea, (p-b. Jn. ^.) climbing; leaves 
pinnate, decompound; leafets ovate, acnte 
at each end, glabrous, simple, petioled; 
peduncles terminal, solitary; corolla nod- 
ding, cyiindrical ; petals coriaoeons ; awns 
of the carpels plumose. S. 

reticulc^Ut, (p.r. Jo. ^.) climbing; leaves 
pinnate in 4 pairs \ leafets ovate, obtnse at 
each end, all entire, petioled, membrana- 
ceoas, reticnlately nerved on both sides; 
flowers solitary, petals coriaceoos; awns 
of the carpels plamose. 8. 

&*tt«ari2o'6a.pediincleslflowered; petals 
very acate ; leaves divided, pinnate glab- 
rons ; leafets entire or 3-parted. 8. 
€LE(yME. fi— 1. (Camxaidet.) 

dodecanf'dra, (r. w. Jo. ®.) viscid-pnbes- 
cent{ leaves ternate ; leafets elliptical ob- 
long ; flowers generally dodecandrons. 1 f. 

teruU^ta^ (p-w. An. OO glabrons ; leaves 
ternate; leafets lanceolate, obsoletel^ ser^ 
mlate; raceme elongated, bracts Imear; 
stamens 6. 3-4 f. 8. 
CLETHRA. 1©— 1. {E»iem.) 

alnifi/lia, (w. An. ^.) leaves wedge-obo- 
yate, acote, coarse -serrate, glabrous, both 
sides one color; racemes spiked, simple, 
bracted, hoaiy-tomentose. 4-8 f. Sweet 
pepper-bush. 

tomerUo'an, (w. An. ^.) leaves cnneate- 
obovate, acute, snb-serrate. white -tomen- 
tose beneath; racemes spiked, simple, 
bracted ; villose tomentose. 2-4. 1 8. 

Mcti^bra, (w. Ju. T? .) leaves broad-wedge- 
obovate, acnte, coarse-serrate, scabrous on 
both sides, serratnres uncinate; racemes 
spiked, sub-panicled, bracted, snb-tomen- 
tose. 8, 

peutieulaftot (w. Ju. ^ .) leaves narrow- 
wedge-lanceolate, glabrous on botli sides, 
acnte, serrate ; serratnres acuminate ; pani- 
cle terminal, racemose, whtte-tomentose. 8. 

acuminafta^ (w. An. ^ .) leaves oval, aca- 
minate, serrate, glabrous on both sides, 
glaucous beneath; racemes spiked, bracted, 
white-tomentose. 8. 
CLINIPCDIUM. 13— I. {Lahiattt.) 

rndgf^re, (field thyme, r. p. Ju. If.) flow- 
ers in head-form whorls ; bracts setaceous, 
hispid ; stem simple. Eocky woods. 

CLINTCVNIA. 6—1. {Campanulieea.) [Named 
in honor of Gov. De Witt Clinton] 
fnuUiJlo'rrt, (M. ^.) leavert radical, ob- 
long-oval, with tbe margin and keel ciliate ; 
scane jinbescent ; umbel terminal ; pedicels 
witn minute bracts at base. Referred by 
some to Convalla'Ria* 
CNI'CUS. 17—1. (CmatoeeplUUt.) [From 
Aaoo, to scratch.] 

lanceoU^tuSt (common tliistle, p. J. ^.) 
leaves decnrrest, hispid, pinnatind ; divis- 
ions 2-lobed, divaricate, spinose; calyx 
ovate, with spider-web-like pubescence; 
scales lanceolate, spinose, spreading, d-4 f. 
arvenf'tUt (Canada thistle, p. J. 21.) 



leaves sessile, pinnatifid, ciliate, sphiose 
stem panicled; calyx ovate, mucronate 
scales broad-lanceolate, close- pressed ; mar- 
gin woolly. 2-3 f. 

aUit'^simiu, (tall thistle, w. p. An. 2/.) 
leaves serale, lance-oblong, 'Scabrous, 
downy beneath, toothed, cihate, radical 
ones pinnatifid; involucre bracted, ovate; 
scales lance-ovate, spinose, close-pressed. 

korridf'ulm, {w-y. Ju. ^.) tall; leaves 
sessile, pinnatifid, acutely gashed, very spi- 
nose; bracts terminal, l-ilowered, many- 
leaved; leafeto very spinose, spines m 
pairs ; involucre unarmed. 2-3 £ 

virginiafnus, (p. J. ll.\ stem sfanple ; 
leaves sessile, lanceolate, hoary-tomentose 
beneath, remotely toothed, teeth spinous ; 
flowers solitary ; involucre globose, scales 
mucronate, ajppressed, carinate. 3-5 f. 

odoraftuMt (r. Ju. ^ .) woolly ; stem 1 to 3< 
flowered; leaves clamping, lance-oblong, pin- 
natifid ; segments irregularly lobed, ciliate, 
tipped with spines, color similar on both 
sides ; involucre large, sub-globose, naked ; 
scales clode-pressed, lauceoUte, acuminate, 
spinose. 1-2 f. 

glutiuo'»u8. (p. Au. ^.) leaves pinnatifid, 
segments divaricate ; involucre ovate ; scales 
unarmed, glutinous. 4-6 f. 
CNID"IUM. 5—2. (UmbeUifertt.) 

eanadenfte, (w. Ju. If.) stem angular, 
flexuous; leaves bipinnate, shining, leaiets 
many-parted ; segments lanceolate ; involu- 
cmm many-leaved. Banks of streams. 

atropurpu'reum, (p. J. li.) radical leaves 
sub-cradate, simple, serrate, cauline ones 
ternate; leafets ovate, acute, sub-cordate, 
middle one petioled ; partial involucre di- 
midiate, 3-leaved. 2-3 f. 
COCHLEA'RIA. 14—1. {Crudfera.) (Prom 

eochlearet a spoon.] 

armorc^cia, (horse-radish, w. J. If.) radi- 
cal leaves lanceolate, crenate, cauline ones 
gashed. Naturalized. Ex. 

offieintiflis, (scurvy-gram,) radical leaves 
roundish, cauline ones oblong, sub-piunate ; 
silicles globose. 

CCCOS. IP— 6. {PdlauB.) [From the Portu- 
guese coquen^ monkey, the three holes at the 

end of the cocoa-nut shell giving it the ap- 
pearance of a nionkey*s head.] 

Huctf'era, stem erect, vertical, crowned 
with long, pinnate leavea Cocoa-nut E. 
and W. Indies. The species bviytalcea 
aflbrds the palm-olL 
CCyiX. 19—3. (GroiiiMete.) [From iiw«x, a 

palrn-leaved tree.] 

lach"ryma, (Job's tear, Ju. ©.) culm 
semi-terete above; flowers naked; fruit 
ovate. 
COLLlN"SIA. 13—2. (Seropkulante.) [In 

honor of Zaccheus UoUins, of Philadelphia.] 
«er^'iur,(b. M. Q.) leaves opposite, ovate- 
oblong, sessile, obtuse, the lower ones with 
a long petiole ; peduncles long, axillary, 1- 
flowered. Banks of streams. 
COLLINSCNIA. 2—1. {Lakiatm.) 

eanadenf'ns, (v. Au. ll\ leaves broad- 
!, glabrous ; teeth of the calyx 



cordate, ovate, _ 

short, subulate'; panicle 

I>ound. Woods. 2-3 £ 



terminal, com- 
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$eefhra, (r-y. Ail 2X«) fettles anall, orcte, 
■ab^ordate. flomewfaat hairy ; teeth of the 
calyx Bboit, tabulate ; panicle terminaJ, sim- 
ple ; stem haiiy, rongfa. 2-3 f. S. 

ovaflU, (y. Au. If.) leaves oblong-oval, 
acQte at each end, glabroas ; petioles long ; 
teeth of the calyx snort ; panicle terminal, 
simple, naked ; stem glaibroos. 8, 

tuber</9a, (y. S. 22-) leaves somewhat 

, rhomboid-oval, acute at each end, glabrous ; 

teeth of the calyx setaceous longer than 

the tube; panicle compound, leafy; stem 

branc^iing, somewhat haiiy. 3-4 f. 8. 

anUc^tOr (y. An. 2^.) leaves ovate, cor- 
date, rugose, glabrous; nerves pubescent 
beneath ; teeth of the calyx linear, nearly 
as long as the tube; panicle leafy, com- 
pound, pubescent; flowers tetrandrons; 
stem branching, pubescent. 8. 

puncta^ithfy. 8. IL.) leaves ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate, acute at the base, pubes- 
cent and dotted beneath ; paxude compound. 
3-6 f. 

verticillafta, (M.) leaves vcrticillate, oval, 
and acnminate. Var. jmrpuras^^eeuSffioW' 
en purplish ; panicle snort. 1 £ 8. 
COLU'TEA. 16—10. (J>gtmmMa.) 

vesiat'ria, (senna-herb, y. Ju.) leaves pin- 
nate, leafets ovate : stem herbaceous, decum- 
bent, villose; legumes orbicular, inflated. 
COMMELl'NA. 3—1. (Junci.) [In honor of 

Commelins, a family of Amsterdam, who 

aavanced the science of botany in the sev- 
, enteenth century.] 

' angustifc/lia, (day-flower, b. Ju. 1(.) as- 
•mrgent, weak, somewhat glabrous ; l^ves 
lance-linear, very acute, flat, glabrous; 
aheaths snb-ciliate; bracts (or involucres) 
pednncled, solitary, short-cordate. 13 i. 

vtrg^iofea, (b. Ju. 21.) stiffly erect, all 
over pubescent; leaves long, lanceolate; 
sheathis red-bearded at the throat; bracts 
(or involucres) sub-seiasile, lateral, and ter- 
minal; calyx petal-like, 3-leaved, nearly 
equal. 2 f. 

€ales"ti», resembles, in most particulars the 
preceding species ; the leaves are sheathing, 
oroad at the basQ^ rough on the edges. The 
flower is of a beautiful light blue, concealed 
by the follaceous sheath before blossoming. 
Mexico. Blue commelina of the florists. 

eommu'nu, (b. An. O.) corolla unequal ; 
leaves ovate, lanceolate, acute ; stem creep- 
ing, glabrous. 8. 

COMPTCNIA. 1»-S. (itMcsrscea.) [Lord 

Compton.] 

avpUnifcflia^ (sweet-fern, g. Ap. b.) 
leaves long-linear, alternately crenate-pm- 
natifid. 18-48 i 
COi\PER"VA. 21-4. Ulgit.) [From con- 

fervto, to knit tog^ether, so named from its 

supposed use in healinf broken bones.] 
- ru'fa, threads ramose, capillary, straight, 
obsofetely geniculate ; brancfaes and branch- 
lets opposite, lemotish ; lengdi of the joints 
equalling the diameter. In the sea. Red- 
dish vellow, shining, in fascicles ; threads of 
the thickness of human hair, 2 inches and 
longer, flaccid, soft 

CCNIUM. 5-2. {UmbeUiferm.) [Prom konao. 
poisonous.] 
macul^^um, (poison hemlock, w. Jo. 2^.) 



stem very brandiiiig* spotted ; leavea rtry 
compound; seed striate. Yut.erupat^ulitM, 
leaves crisped: ultimate divisions acumi- 
nate, or terminated in a bristle. 3-4 t 
CONRAIVaA. 13— 2. iNyetagimt.) [Named 

after S. W. Conrad, Prof Bot. Un. PbiL] 

fuscksioi'des, {21.) glabrons; calyx f(^a- 
oeous, divisions exsert, doiticolate ; leaves 
petioled. lanceolate, lyre-pinnatifid, lobes 
denticulate outside. 4 £ Resembles ger- 
ordia qnercifolia. 
CONVaLLA'RIA. 6—1. (Aspangi.) [from 

the Latin amoaliUf a valley, its usual place 

of growth.] 

1. Corolla deeply A'parUd, tpreading ; ste- 

men$ 4 ; berry 2-celkd. 
(FUnaer* in a terminal raceme.) 
bffi/lia, (dwarf solomon seal, w. J. 2^.) 
stem with two heart-oblong, sub-seflsile, 
glabrous leaves ; raceme simple, terminal : 
flowers tetrandrons. Var. trtfi/Ua, stem 3- 
leaved. 4-6 I 

2. CoroUu t-paricd, nprending ; f laments 
divergent, attacked to the base cf the seg- 
ments. 

(FUncers in a terminal raceme.) 

stelfi^ta, (w. M. 2^.) stem with alternate, 
clasping, oval-lanceolate leaves; raceme 
simple, terminaL 8-18 i. 

trifo'lia. (w. J. 2^.) stem about 3-leaved ; 
leaves alternate, ovate lanceolate contracted 
at the base ; raceme simple, terminal, few- 
flowered. 6-10 i. 

cilui'ta, (w. 2^.) stem arched ; leaves al- 
ternate, sessile, ovate, ciliate ; pani^o ter- 
minal, crowded. 

racemo'sa, (f^iked Solomon's seal, y-Mr. 
M. 2^.) stem with altem^ leaves; leav^C ' 
sessile, oblong-oval, acuminate, nerved, pu<^ . 
bescent ; flowers in a terminal raceme-pan- 
icle. 18-24 i. 

3. Corolla siib-campanulate, deeply 6-part 
ed ; style elongated ; berry 2-ceuedf many- 
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boreaflis, (wild lily of the valley, dragon- 
ess plant, g. y. J. 2i^ sub-caulescent ; leaves 
ovai-obovate ; mai|:m ciliate ; sci^m pnbea- 
cent; umbel few-flowered, sub-corymbed, 
sometimes proliferous; pedicels naked, 
nodding. 6-10 i 

umbdla^ta, (w. Ju. H.) leaves radical, ob- 
long-ovate, with the margin and keel ciliate ; 
scape pubescent ; umbel terminal ; pedicels 
bracteate. 8-13. 
4. Corolla Q-cleft, cylindric ; JUameuts tit- 

s&rted on the upper part of the tube; 

berry 3-celled ; cOls 2 seeded, 
f Flowers axillary.) 

multiJL/ra, (giant Solomon's seal, w. Jo. 
74..) stem terete ; leaves alternate, dasping, 
oblong-ovate; peduncles axillary, some of 
them many-flowered. 8-3 f 

bi/lo^ra, (g-y. J. H-) stem terete, smooth; 
leaves alternate, sessile, dliptic-lanoeolBte^ 
3-nerved ; peduncles axillary, solitary, few- 
flowered. 13-18 L 

pubes^cens, (w. M. 2^.) stem teretish, fu^ 
rowed; leaves alternate, clamping-ovate^ 
pubescent beneath; peduncles azillny> 
about 2-flowered. 18 1 
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eantditf'ulaft€tj (damping Solomon's seal 
w. Ja. 11,) stem cbanneled ; leaves altera 
nate, clasping, oblong, marain pabescent ; 
pedondes axillaiy, aboat S-flowered. 

latifolia, (Jn. 2^.) stem aneled; leaves 
■essQe, ovate, acommate; pediincles one, 
or many-flowered. 4 f. 

htr^'tOf (If.) stem angular, bispid ; leaves 
alternate, somewhat dasping, ovate, ab- 
mptly acuminate; pednndes axillazy, 3- 
flowered. 

iM^a'lis, (lay of the valley, w. J. ly 
scape naked, smooth; leaves oval-ovate. 8. 
Cultivated. 
CONVOL"VULU8. 6—1. (Convofovli.) [From 

eomvolvo, to intwine.} 

reopens, (field bindweed, w. and r. J. Zf .) 
twinmg; leaves sagittate, with the apex 
acute and the lobes truncate, entire, (some 
obtuse) ; bracts acute, longer than the ca- 
lyx, and shorter than the middle of the co- 
rolla; peduncle angled, exoeeding the pe- 
tiole. 

jxmdurafitu, (mcchoacan, w. and. r. Jn. 
2/.) twining, pubescent ; leaves broad-cor- 
date, entire or lobed, guitar-form; pedun- 
des long; flowers fascicled; calyx glab- 
TOUB, awnless; corolla tubular bell-lonn. 
". Besembles rhubarb in its eflBects. 

ttatu, (w. J. !(..) erect ; leaves oval or 
oblong, sub-cordate, pubescent ; pedundes 
l-flowered, generally longer than tne leaves. 
. -e-JS i. 

. tirwnf'itis, (bind-weed, w. J. If.) stem 
dimming or prostrate ; leaves sagitate ; lobes 
acute, spreading; peduncles albout 1-flow- 
tered ; Exacts minute, acute. 
• * nriAaftneus, (dwarf morning glory, w. J. 
lI.) erect ; leaves oval, or oblong, sub-cor- 
date, pub^cent ; peduncles 1-flowered, gen- 
erally longer than tlie leaves. 9-12 i. 

tnf color, (3-colored bind-weed, Ju. ^.) 
leaves lance-ovate, glabrous; stem declined ; 
flowers solitary. Ex. 

ialafpOy leaves ovate, sub-cordate, obtuse, 
▼iUose. South America. The root affords 
the Jalap of commerce. 

bata'tus, ^sweet potato, Carolina potato, 
w-r. Ju. 2+.) creeping, tuberous; leaves 
cordate, hastate, augular-lobed, 5-nerved, 
amoothish ; peduncles long ; flowers iasci- 
ded; corolla sub-campanulate. Cultivated. 

purmifreuSt (common morning-glory, b. 
p. J. Q^.) pubescent ; leaves cordate, entire; 
. peduncles 2 to 5-flowered; pedicels nod- 
ding, thickened ; divisions of the calyx lan- 
ceolate ; capsules glabrous. Cultivated. 
CONY'ZA. 17—2. (Corymbifera.) [Prom Konit, 

dust, or konoptt a gnat ; the powder destroys 

fleas.} 

camphora'tOf or maryl/itifdieat (plow- 
man's wort, p. An. 2| .) herbaceous, aughtly 
pubescent; leaves on petioles, ovate-lanceo- 
late, very acute, denticulate ; corymbs ter- 
minal, shorter tlian the leaves; scues of the 
involucre acute, as long as Uie florets. 
COP'TIS. 12-12. (AoiumcuZacetf.) 

trif</Uaj jgold- thread, w. M. If.) scape 1- 
flowered ; leaves temate ; roots long, fili- 
fimn, golden yellow ; very bitter. 2-4 i. 

OMpLen^cflia^ (If.) leaves bitemate, leafeta 
tab-piimatifid ; scape 2-flowered. 
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oeeidenftaUt, (false gold-thread, y. If.) 
evergreen; leaves gadi 3-lobed, or obso- 
letely 3-leaved, sub-ooriaoeous ; soape very 
short, about 3-flowered. 
CORaLLORHFZA. la-l. (OtcMIm.) [From 

Aorofltom, coral, and ruo, root} 

od/tntorkifzctt (ooral-teeth, p. w. Jo. If.) 
lip entire, oval, obtuse, margin crenate; 
spur obsolete, adnate to the germ ; capsule 
sub-globose. 12 i 

^ ver'na, (oorol-root, w. y. M. If.)' petals 
linear-lanceolate, spreading: lip oblong, 
without spots, bidentate at the oase, apex 
recurved, ovate; spur obsolete, adnate. 
5-6L 

muJU^p/ra, (p. Jo.) scape many-flowered, 
(15-30), lip cuneate-oval, 3-parted. recurved, 
spotted ; spur conspicuous, adnate. 12-20 L 
CORGHCyRUS. 13-1. (Tt2Mee«.) 

siHqtu/8u$, branching; leaves ovate or 
lanceolate, acute, equally serrate ; capsules 
pod-shaped, linear, 2-valved, nearty gla^ 
oroua. Alabama. 
COREOF'SIS. 17—3. (Corvmbiferm.) [From 

lorit insect, ooHs, resembling.] 

triptefris, (tickseed sunflower, y. If.) gla- 
broua; leaves petioled, lanceolate, ennre, 
radical ones pinnate, cauline ones temate ; 
rays entire; seeds obovate. 

tinctf/riOf (elegant oortopais, y-p.) radical 
leaves sub-bipinnat^ leafets sub-oval, en- 
tire, glabrous; cauline ones sab-pinnate, 
leafets linear ; rays 2-odored, seeds naked. 
1-4 f. Missouri. 

rt/sea, (tickweed, y. r. M.) small, smooth ; 
stem simple ; leaves linear, entire, opposite, 
and undivided; axils leafy; flowers few, 
long-pedunded, dichotomous, terminal ; rays 
unequally 3-toothed. 1 f. 

tnchospe/'ma, (y. Ju. f .) glabrous, di- 
chotomous; leaves opposite, divided, qui- 
nate-jpinnate, lanceolate-serrate; outer leaf- 
ets or the involucre ciliate-serrate ; rays en- 
tire ; akenes wedge-form, about 4-toothed. 
2f. 

dickolf^oma, {y. S. Q.) stem glabrous, na; 
kedish, and dichotomous above; leaves 
mostly alternate, undivided, entire, narrow- 
ing into the petioles; akenes obovate, 2- 
bnstied, scabrous, with a torn margin. 2 £ 

as'^pera, leaves lanceolate-linear, rough, 
upper ones alternate, lower ones opposite ; 
stem 1-flowered. 

yalmafta, (y.) stem simple, 1-3 flowered ; 
leaves alternate, sessile, sub-coriaceous, pal- 
mate, 3-lobed; margin scabrous; double 
involucre 8-parted; akenes oblong-elliptic, 
naked. 12 1. 

lanceolafta, |y. S. If.) letfves opposite, 
undivided, sessile, lanceolate-linear, entire, 
ciliate; peduncles long, naked; akenes or- 
bicular, scabrous, winged, 2-toothed at the 
summit, emarginate. S. 

aristi/ta, (y. An. If.) pubescent; leaves 
opposite, divided, quinate, pinnate, leafets 
serrate; rays entire, broad, oval; akenes 
cuneate-obovate, 2-awned; awns long, di- 
varicate. 8. 

CORIAN^DRUM. 5—2. (UmbaUfera.) [From 
Jkorw, a bug, probabW from its peculiar smell.] 

sati^vum, (coriander, w. J. 0.) iruit glo- 
bose ; calyx and style pennanent Bx. 
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CORISPEH'^MUM. 1— S. (AtripUces.) fFrom 

horUf bur, sperma^ seed.] 

hyssopifc/humy (Aa. fp.) gpikes terminal, 
leaves Diianned, nerveless, linear. A vari- 
ety, amerie€^num,laBa spikes axillary ; leaves 
nerved, nmcronate. 
COR"NUS. 4—1. (Caprifolia.) 

eanadenf^nt, (dogweed, low cornel, w. 
M. 2^.) herbaceous; leaves at the top 
wboried, veiny ; involucre ovate, acuninate; 
fmit globose. 4-8 i. 

Jhrifda, (fidse-box, w-y. M.^.) leaves 
ovate, acnminate; involacre 4, very large, 
■omewhat obcordate ; fmit ovate. 15-30 f. 

circinc^ta, (w. J. "^.j branches warty; 
leaves broad-oval, acuminate, white-downy 
beneath ; cymes depressed. 6-8 £ 

$eri^cea, (red osier, red rod, w. J. ^.) 
branches spreading; branchlets wooUv; 
leaves ovate, acuminate, rounded at the 
base, rusty-pubescent beneath ; cymes de- 
pressed, wooUv. Var. nervafta, leaves ta- 
pering to the base, unequal, veins beneath 
very prominent ; berries bright blue. 8-18 f. 

»a7iguin"ea, (common dog-wood, w. M. 
^.) branches straight ; leaves ovate, pubes- 
cent, both sides colored alike ; cymes spread- 
ing ; berries dark-brown ; anthers yeUow. 
8-12 f. 

d^'bat (white doe^-wood, J. ^.) brunches 
recurved ; branchlets glabrous ; leaves 
ovate, acute, pubescent, hoary beneath; 
cymes depressed ; berries bluish-white. 10 £ 

pamcutafta, (bush dog-wood, w. J. ^.) 
branches erect; leaves ovate-acuminate, 
oblong, tapering to the base, pubescence 
close-pres^, hoary beneath ; flowers in a 
thyrsed cyme ; berries white, globular, fla^ 
tened. 8-12 £ 

ttruf'tOy (w. J. ^.) branches straight, fas- 
tigiate ; leaves ovate, color green both sides, 
glabrous when mature, a uttle downy be- 
neath when young ; panicled cyme convex. 
8-12 £ 

aUernifc/lich (w. M. ^ .) branches warty ; 
leaves alternate, ovate, acute, hoaiy be- 
neath; cvmes depressed, spreading; ber- 
ries purple. 18 £ 

mcu^'cvZa, (cornelian cherry, M. T^.) um- 
bels equalling the involucre. Ex. 

tuperif&Ua, (w. J. b .) branches erect, pu- 
bescent ; leaves oval-lanceolate, acuminate, 
scabrous above, tomentose beneath. 4-10 £ iSf. 
CORONIL^LA. 16-10. {Ugumtnosa.) 

vc^riat (r-^. Ju. 2^.} herbaceous, difiuse, 
glabrous ; stipules small, acute ; leafets 9 to 
13, oblong, mucronate, lower ones of the 
stem near each other ; umbels 16 to 20-flow- 
ered ; legumes erect 4 £ 

fflau*ea,{y. M.. ^.) leafets 7, very blunt; 
stipules lanceolate ; umbels 10 or 12-flow- 
ered; peduncles longer than the leaves. 
Remarkably iragrant during the night, and 
almost scentless during the day. 3 £ 

o'meruSf (coroniUa, y. ^.) stem angled; 
woody ; peduncles about 3-nowered ; daws 
of die. psetals about thrice as long as the 
calyx. Ex. 
CORONCPUS. 14-1. (Cmci/er*.). [Prom 

*oroii«, a crow, and pmw, foot ; the leaves 

resemble a bird's foot 1 

me^'lii, (w. Ju. 0-) sOicle entiro ; margin 



xuuricate; style prominent; corymb few- 
flowered, a. 

did^^ma, (swine's cress, Ju. ^.) silicle* 
emarginate, in pairs, reticulate, rugose; 
style obsolete; corymb many-flo¥rered. 
1-2 £ Charleston. 
CORYDA'LIS. 16-5. (CerydtOes.) CProm 

kortUy a helmet, alludiof to the form of its 

flowers.] 

cucuUafria^ (colic- weed, y. & w. M.^ .) 
corolla 2-Rpurred ; scape naked ; raceme 
simple, l-sided ; nectaries divaricate, of the 
length of the corolla ; style enclosed. 8- 
12 L This plant is referre'fl by some to 
DiELTTitA,by others to Fun aria. 

ghxa'ca^ (i^-y-g> J* OO <'^''' erect, branch- 
ed; leaves glaucous, decompound; seg- 
ments cnneate, trifid ; bracts oblong-acute, 
shorter than the pedicels; pod linear, flat» 
scarcely tomlose. 1-4 £ 8, Mch. 

ctufrea (y.M.O-) ^^Vi branched, diflFuse ; 
leaves glaucous, doubly pinnate, lobes ob- 
long-linear; bracts linear-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, toothed, longer than the pedicels; 
TpoA. terete, torulose. 8-12 i. 

CORY'IUS. 10-19. (AsMiiteee«.) [From 

kanuiy a nut.] 

amencaf^uiy (hazel-nut, Ap. ^.) leave* 
roundish, cordate, acuminate ; calsrx roand- 
iah-campanulate, larger than the anb-glo- 
bosennt; border dilated; coarsely serrate. 
3-5 £ 

rottn^ta, (beaked hazel, Ap.^.)leaTea 
oblong-ovate, acuminate; stipules lance- 
linear ; involacre of the fruit bell-tnbalar, 
2-parted; divisions gash-toothed, elongated 
beyond the nut into a beak. 2-3 £ 

etvella'na, (filbert, Ap. ^ .) stipules oblong, 
obtuse; involacre of the fruit campana- 
late, spreading at the apex, torn-toothed; 
leaves round-cordate, acuminate. Var. 
moa^'imarhas a gash-toothed involucre ; not 
depressed ovate. Ex. 
CRAM"BE. 14-1. iCruciferm.) [A name 

given by Dioscorides to cabbar a.] 
, mara'tima, (sea-kale, w. ^ .) stem folia- 
ceous, smooth; leaf sinuate, glaucous flow- 
ers corymbed, panicled. 

CRANrCHIS. 18-1. iOrdUdM.) 

muUifif/ra, root fascicled, villose ; leaves 
oval-lanceolate, sub-sessile; scape many- 
flowered, pubescent toward the summit; 
inner petals connivent ; lip vaulted, acumi- 
nate. 

CRATJE'GUS. ll-~5. (Rosaee^e.) iFrom krtOus, 
strength, from the toughness of its wood.] 
eoceinf^ea, (thorn-bush, w. M. ^.) thorny ; 
leaves long-petioled, ovate, acutely lobed, 
serrate, glabrous; petioles and pubescent 
calyx glandular; flowers penUgynous. 
Var. m/'idUthaM lance-ovate leaves, sub- 
trilobafie^ stem unarmed. 

puncta'ta, (common thorn-tree, w. M. *?.) 
thomv or unarmed ; leaves wedge-obovate» 
sub-plicate, glabrous, serrate; calyx vil- 
lose ; divisions subulate, entire. 

oxycanf'tka, (quickset, w. M. "^ .| leaves 
obtuse, somewhat 3-cleft, serrate, glabrous 
pedoncles and calyx somewhat glabrous 
segments of the calyx lanceolate, acute 
styles 2. Naturalised. 
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pyrifa'Ha, (pear-leaf thorn, w. J. ^ 
thorny or unarmed ; leaves oval ovate, gash- 
serrate, somewhat plaited and rather rough- 
haired ; calyx a little villose ; leafets laace- 
linearr serrate ; styles 3. 

crut-gctP^lit (tboro-tree, w. M. b.) thorny ; 
leaves wedge-obovate, sab-sessile, shiaing, 
leathery, serrate; corymbs compoaud; 
leafets of the calyx lanceolate, sab-serrate 
styles 2. 

fla'ufa, (yellow-berried thorn, M. T? .) thor- 
ny; leaves wedge-obovate, angled, glab- 
rons, shining ; petioles, calyx, and stipales, 
glandalar; flowers sub-solitary; berries 
tarbinate, 4-celled. 8 10 f. 

lu'ciia, (A. ^.) thorny; leaves wedge- 
obovate, crenate, coriaceoas. laoid ; oorymbs 
simple, few'ilowered ; styles 5. 10-12 f. 8. 

CRI'NUM. •— 1. {NareUai.) [Prom irtiKm, 

a lily] 

amerieafman, leaves oblong-lanceolate, 
glabrous at the margin ; flowers pedicelled, 
tube shorter than the limb. S. 

CR1TH"MUM. 5—8. {Umbellifera.) 

marUi'mum, (sea samphire, w. 11 . An.) 
leafets lanceolate; leaves twice temate, 
glaucous, smooth, with a salt aromatic fla- 
vor. This is the true samphire of English 
botanists. 

CRCCUS. 3—1. (/«<!«.) [The ancients fa- 
bled tl)at a youth, Crocus, was changed into 
this flower. Crocus also signifies saffron 
color.] 

offieinalu, (saffron crocus, y. 2X.) leaves 
linear, with revolate margins ; stigma ex- 
■ert, with lon^ linear segments. Var. $atif' 
9tt«, having violet corollas. The stigma is 
of a deep orange color, and affords the saf- 
fron of commerce. Blossoms in Septem- 
ber. Ex. 

ver^*nuBi (spring crocus, stigma not exsert, 
with three short, wedge-shaped segments ; 
tube hairy at the mouth. Color of the flow- 
er various, purple, yellow, Jtc. Blossoms 
in March. Ex. Var. ver»ic(/lar, feathered 
with purple. bifi</ru$, the Scotch crocus, 
striped white and purple, the earliest in 
spring. Var. ttuiafmu, striped orange and 
dark purple; sulphureftu, very pale yel- 
low: itt^/tis, the common yellow. 

CROTALA'RIA. 1ft— 10. {Legummotm.) [Prom 

krotalon^ a rattle.] 

$agittafli$t (rattle-box, y. Ju. Q.) hairy, 
erect, branching; leaves simple, ovate- 
lanceolate ; stipules lanceolate, acuminate, 
decorrent; racemes opposite the leaves, 
about 3-flowered ; corolla smaller than the 
calyx. 12 i. 

parvifi4/ra, (y. J. Q.) hirsute, erect, 
branching; leaves simple, lance-linear; 
stipules above decurrent, with two short 
teeth ; racemes opposite to the leaves, co- 
rolla smaller than the calyx. 

ova'lis, (y. Ju. 0.) hirsute, diiTuso, branch- 
ing ; leaves simple, oval, petioled ; upper 
stipules scarcely decun^nt, short ; racemes 
opposite to the leaves, long ; ooroUa as long 
as the calyx. 12 i. 8. 

liBvigafta, (Ju. Q.) glabrous, erect, sim- 
ple; leaves lance-oblong; stipules lance- 



olate, acaminaie, decnnent ; rtcemet op> 
posite to the leaves, 3-floweTed. 8. 
CROTON. 19-15. {Euph4>rl»%m.) [Prom ibre- 

Uot a tick, from the form of its seed.] 

marati'mum, leaves oval, sub-cordate, 
obtose, pale above, hoaiy beneath ; branches 
tomentose ; pistillate spikes few-flowered: 

lacdferum, is the species from which the 
gum-lac is obtained ; it is a southern plant. 
tiglifum^ leaves oval, acuminate, serrate; 
stem aborescent ; this species affords a cel- 
ebrated medicinal sabstance, called eroton 
oil, an extract from the seeds. Ex. 

tinct&riumt leaves rhomboid, stem herba- 
ceous ; from this plant is obtained the lit- 
mu»t considered as one of the most delicate 
tests of the chemist . Ex. 
CRYP'TA. S— 2. {Portutacea.) [Prom a 

Greek word, Co conceal, the stamens being 

concealed in the capsular calyx.] 

minf'ima, (mod-purslane, w-g. S.) stem 
dichotomous, decumbent, striate; leaves 
wedge-oval or obovate, opposite, sessile, 
entire, papillose above, with very minute 
stipules; flowers axillary, sessile, solitary. 
Very abundant on the shores of the Hud- 
son, between low and high-water mark, 
about a mile below Albany. 
CRYPTOTCE'NIA. 5—2. (UmbeUifera.) [From 

a Greek word, to conceal, in allusion to the 

concealed edgings of the fruit.} 

cana(len"fti», (w. J. If.) the lower umbels 
originate from the axils of the upper leaves ; 
fi^t oblong; stem glabrous; leaves ter 
nate, smooth; leafets rhomb-ovate, acute, 
gash-toothed. 1^2 £ 
CUCU'BALUS. 10—3. {CaryoohyUem.) 

Mhen, (campion, w. Ju. If.) glabrous, 
decumbent ; leaves oblon^-ovaf, acute, 
nerveless ; calyx inflated, vemy. 
CUCU'MIS. 19—15. {Cuewrhiiacea.) [From 

the Celtic cuce^ a hollow vessel.} 

angu'ria, (prickly cucumber,) leaves pal- 
mate-sinuate ; fruit globose, echinate. 

mefloi (muskmclon, y. Ju. &.) angles of 
the leaves rounded ; pome oblong, torulose. 
Sweet scented. Ex. 

iatifvus, (cucumber, y. Ju. Q.) angles of 
the leaves straight ; pomaceous berry ob- 
long, scabrous. Brought from Asia. 

colocvnf'thigf (bitter apple, 0.) leaves 
many cleft; fruit globose, glabrous, very 
bitter. Ex. Poisonous. 

an"gmniSf (snake cucumber, ^.| leaves 
lobed, firuit cylindric, veiy smootn, long, 
contorted, plaited. Ex. 
CUCUR"BITA. Iff— 15. (OucurWoc««.) [The 

name signifies crooked.] 

ovif'era, (egg-squash, <3^.) leaves cordate, 
angled, 5-lobed, denticulate, pubescent; 
pomaceous berry with fillet-like stripes 
lengthwise. Ex. 

pej/'o^ (pumpkin, y. Ju. ©.) leaves cor- 
date, obtuse, sub-5-lobed, denticalate ; po- 
maceous berry roundish or oblong, smooth. 
Var. potifro,DBM the firuit more or less flat- 
tened. From Ana. 

eilrut'liUt (watermelon, y. An. ^.) leaves 
5-lobed ; ibe lobes sinuate-pinnatiiSd, ob- 
tuse; pomaceous berry oval, smooth. Fruit 
watery, often striped. From* Africa and 
the south of Asia. 
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lagenafria, (goord, calahuh, w. An. (§>.) 
leaves coma^, roond-obtase, pobeBcent, 
dendcalate, with 2 glands at the baae on 
the under side ; poznaoeoas beny clavate, 
somewhat woody. Bz. 

verruco'ta, (dub sqaash, •^. J. Q.) leaves 
cordate, deeply 5-Iooed ; middle narrowed 
at the base, denticalate; pepo davate, a 
little warty. Ex. 

f(etidis"$ima, (Ja. 2^.) stems procambent, 
salcate; leaves alternate, long-petioled, 
somewhat erect, triangalar-cordate, sca- 
bruas, glancoos, thick; margin sinuate. an- 
dalate; fruit globose, smooth, sab-sessile; 
tendrils trichotQmous. S. 
CUNl'LA. 13-1. (LoKflte.) 

glabeU^la, smooth ; radical leaves nearly 
oval, cauline leaves oblong-linear, entire ; 
flowers axillary, mostly solitary, on long 
peduncles. Limestone rocks. Niagara 
Falls. Stems 8 to 10 inches high, branched 
below. Corolla violet, longer than the calyx. 
CUPHK'A. 11—1. (Soltcarue.) 

viscosWsimaf (wax-bush, p. J. "^ .) vis- 
cous; leaves opposite, petioled, ovate-ob- 
long; flowers with 12 stamens, lateral, 
solitary ; peduncles very short 

CUPRES"SUS. 19-15. {Cwiferm.) 

thyoi'des, (white cedar, M. 7 .) brancblets 
compressed ; leaves imbricate four ways, 
ovate, tttbercled at the base ; strobile glob- 
alar. 

dis^tieka, (Feb.) leaves distichoos, flat, 
deciduous; sterile florets paniculate, leaf- 
less ; strobile spherical. 
CUSCUTA. 5-3. (ConooZtwK.) 

americafna^ (dodder, w. An. Q.) flow- 
ers pednnded, umbelled, 5-cIeft; stigma 
capitate. A bright yellow leafless vine, 
twining round other weeds, in damp 
places. 

curope'ch (w. Aa. Q.) flowers sub-sessile ; 
stigma acute ; stamens 4 or 5. Ex. 

CY'CAS. 20—12. (Cycadea.) [this plant is 
intermediate between the Pines and Ferns.] 
cireinaflis, (sago-plant,) frond pinnate; 

leafets lance-linear, acute, 1 -nerved, flat 

Bast Indies. 

CYMBID"1UM. 18-1. (Orckulea) [From 
cymlML, a boat.] 

r\lchd"lum, (grass pink, r. Ju. !(.) radi- 
leaves ensiiorm, nerved; scape few- 
flowered ; lip erect, slender at the base ; 
lamina spread; disk concave, bearded. 
Va^ graminif</Ua, leaves 1 2 lines broad ; 
bracted ones acuminate. 12-16 L 
CYDO'NA. SeePY'aus. 
CYNA'RA. 17-1. iCinaroeephaUB,) 

Bcdl"ymtts, (garden artichoke, 11) leaves 
sub-spinose, pmnate; scales of the calyx 
ovate. Naturalized. Ex. 
CYNOGLOS'^SUM. 5—1. {Boragineoi.) [From 

latont a dog, and glossa, tongue.] 

amjdexicau'le, (wild comfrey, w. k. b. 
J. H.) very hirsute; leaves oval-oblong; 
upper one clasping; corymbs termind, 
leafless,long-peduncTed. 

nylvae'ieum, (b. Ju. ^ .) nakedish ; leaves 
spatulate-lanceolate, shining, scabroas be- 
neath; racemes scattered. 8, 



offidnafle^ (bomid-tODgiie, p. Jo. ^ .) vefy 

soft-pubescent; leaves broad-lanceolate, 
sessue; paaided racemes. 

OYPE'RUS. 8—1. (Cyperottlec.) [From Am 
MTM, a round vessel, which the root resem- 

infeaf'uB, (An. 1^.) ombel 2 to S-ra3red, or 
conglomerated and simple; involucre 3- 
leaved, venr long; spikelets collected into 
ovate heads, oblong, 8-flowered; glumes 
squarrose at the tip. 2-3 L 

Jiavetf'een»y (yellow grass. An. 2i.) spike- 
lets linesT'lanceolate, in fascicles of 3 to 4 ; 
flumes obtose ; stvle 2-cleft and lenticular; 
mvolttcre 3-leaved, longer than the spikes. 
6-8 i. 

pkyntat(/des, (Au.) umbel simple or de- 
compound; involucres to9-leaved; three 
of the leaves very long; peduncles com- 
pressed ; spikelets distichoos, linear; lower 
ones branched, about 15-flowered; sides 
rather convex; glumes oblong, obtuse; 
radicles tuberous at the extremities. 1 f. 

mariacoi'des, (Au.) umbel simple or 1 to 
2-rayed ; spikelets capitate, linear, 7 to 8- 
flowered ; glomes loose, obtuse. 8-12 i 

9trigo'$%u, spikes oblong, loose ; spikelets 
subulate, expandingf, a litde remote; small 
involucres generally wanting ; partial um- 
bels with afternate rays. 2-3 t 

CYPRIPE'DtUM. lS-2. (Ordktde«.) [From 

kupris, Venus, jioiitoji, slipper.] 

pubetf'eent, (yellow ladies' slipper, y. M. 
2/.) stem leafy ; lobe of the style triangn- 
lar-oblong, obtuse; outer petals oblong- 
ovate, acuminate; inner ones very hmg, 
linear, contorted; lip compressed, shooter 
than ihe petals. 

mectafhile, (gay ladies' slipper, w. and p. 
J. 14..) stem leafy ; lobe of the style ovu- 
cordate, obtuse; outer petals broad oval, 
obtuse ; lip longer than the petals, split 

aeetufle, (low ladies' slipper, w. and p. 
M. 2X') scape leafless, 1-flowered ; radical 
leaves 2, oblong, obtuse ; lobe of die style 
roundish-rIu)mboidal, acuminate, deflected ; 
petals lanceolate ; lip shorter than the pe- 
tals, cleft before. 1 f. 

can"didwn, (white ladies' slipper, w. M. 
2^.) stem leafv; leaves eUong-lanceolate ; 
lobe of the style lanceolate, rather obtuse ; 
lip compressed, shorter tlian the lanceolate 
segments of the perianth. 

parv\fi(/rum, (common ladies' slipper, 
y-g. M. 11.) stem leafy ; lobe of the style 
triangular, acute ; outer segments of the 
perianth ovate-oblong, acuminate; inner 
ones linear, contorted; lip compressed, 
sliorter than the perianth. 12 i. 
CYR1L"LA. 5—1. (SiiM.) [After Dr. Cy- 

rilli, a botanist of Naples.] 

racem^fifitroj (w. J. 9 .) leaves lanceolate, 
cnneate at tiie base, coriaceous,' veiy 
smooth ; petals thrice as long as the calvx. 
15 f. Sandy woods. Carolina. Charles- 
ton. La. 

DAC'TYLIS. 8— S. ((7nmNne«.) [FromAK- 
tvdotf a finger, from the appesrance of its 
pericarp.] 
glomerafta, (J. 2^.) panfcle glomerate, 

leaves carinate. 2-3 1 
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DAn"LTA. 17— «. (C^rymbiferm.) CFrom Dakl 
i Swedish botanist, and pupil of LinnaBus.] 
super^yiua, root tnberoas, leaves broad-, 
lanceolate, serrate ; 4-6 feet high. Varie- 
ties are uameroas, exhibiting s^endid and 
brilliant colors. Blossoms m aatunn. A 
native of Mexico. 

frtutrafnia, (r. Oc. 11.) rays bairen : pe- 
tiole wingless; leafets roogfaish beneath. 
6 f. Mexico. Var. coceivfea^ (scariet dai- 
ly,) rachis of leaves winged; leaflets, 
ovate, acomiiiate, serrate; shining, and 
smooth beneath; outer cal^x reflexed. 
Var. auran"tiit^ (orange daily,) rachis of 
leaves naked; leafets ovate-acuminate, 
■errate, roiighish beneath; outer calyx 
spreading. Var. lu'tea, (yellow dailjr,) 
leaves pmnate, leafets linear, pinnatiBa 
toothed. Eaxet'sat the most remarkable of 
tlie ne^ specie& It is a tree Dahlia, and 
is said to grow in Mexico thirty feet 
high, with a tronk thick in proportion. 

DA'LEA. 16—10. {LeguminiMtt.) [In honor of 

Dr. Dal«, who wrote on medicine about the 

year 1700.] 

murfla^ (y. 1i\ erect ; spikes dense, cylin- 
dric ; bracts as large as the calyx ; calyx 
viilose ; leafets obovate, pilose beneath. 

UKofio'ra^ has white flowers apon pani- 
cled spikes. 

alopecwroi'dest haa blue flowers upon 
crowded spikes. 

fomu/Bat is a woody, branching plant, 
Willi purple flowers. This species 
famishes green-house shrubs with- pin- 
nate leaves and papilionaceous flow- 
ers. 

DALIBAR^'DA. II— 1 . (RMOCMe.) fin honor 

of M. Dalibard.] 

fragarai'dut (dry strawberry, y. M. 11.) 
leaves temale; leafets wedge-form, gash- 
serrate, ciliate { peduncles many-flowered ; 
tube of the calyx oboonic. 5-8 L 

refpens, stem creeping; leaves simple, 
cordate, crenate ; stipules linear, setaceous; 
peduncles 1-flowered; calyx reflexed, 
smooth without Mountains. Flowers 
white, on long p^uncles. 

DilNTHO'NIA. a-S. (Cfnemmea.) CNaroed 
in honor of M. Danthoin, a French botanist.] 
Bpicafta, (Ju. If .) panide simple, appress- 

ed ; spikeleU 7-9, about 7-flowered ; lower 

palea hairy; leaves subulate ;Jower sheaths 

liairy at tne throat 

DAPH«NE. 8-1. CThymeUtit.) CFrom the 
nymph Daphne.] 
mezefreum, (mezereon, M. b.) flowers 

sessile, cauline, in threes ; leaves lanceolate. 
oddrat (sweet mezereon, w. Ap. ^.) 

flowers small, in terminal heads; leaves 

scattered, lance-oblong, glabrous. 

DARLINGTCNIA. 15-10. {Ltfcmm»»M.) 
[Named after Dr. W. Darlington of Penn.] 
intermefdia, (](.) glabrous, herbaceous, 
unarmed ; leaves 8 or 9 pairs; leafets 20 to 
S4 pairs, obk>ng-linear, with glands between 
the lower leaves ; little beads solita^^pe- 
dnncled, axillary ; legumes fidcate.^^ 
DATIS"CA. SO-ia. iUrtieea,) 
kw^'ta, (false hemp, y. 2^.) stem himite ; 



leaves pinnate ; leafets mnninpf toeether at 
the base. Flowers small, paniclea. 
DATUHA. 5—1. (5o2a»e«.) 

tiranu/nium, (thorn apple, w-p. Au^ fSf,) 
pericarps spinose, erect ovate ; leaves brate, 
glabrous, angular-dentate. 

arbo'reOf (great Peruvian datura, w. Oct) 
flowers pentangular, about one foot in 
length, fragrant Ex. 

taf^ula, (purple thorn apple, b. Ju. O*) 
pericarps spinose, erect ovate ; leaves cor- 
date, glabrous, toothed. Stem reddish. 

meftd, (w. J. 9.) leaves cordate, neariy 
entire, pubescent; pericarps prickly, glo 
bose, nodding. 
DAU'CUS. 5— S. {UmbeUifera.) 

carcfta^ (carrot, w. J. ^.) seeds hispid; 
petioles nerved underside ; divisions of the 
leafets narrow-linear, acute. 2-3 f. 
DECCyDON. 11—1. (Soltcarta.) 

vertieiUaftum, (swamp wiUow-berb, p. 
Aug, 11.) leaves opposite, alternate, some- 
times in threes, lanceolate, petiolated ; flow- 
ers axillary, whorled; petals undulate ; stem 
erect pubescient 2-3 t Swamps. 
DECUMA'RIA. II— 1. (Myrti.) 

barbafrOf (w. Ju.) leaves ovate-oblong, 
acute at each end, slightiy serrate. 
DELPIIIN"IUM. 12-2. (Raminculacea.) [From 

delphino*^ the dolphin, from the resemblance 

of the flower to a dolphin's head.] 

azu^reum, fM. U) petioles a littie dilated 
at the base ; leaves 3-5 parted, many cleft, 
lobes linear; raceme erect; petals dense- 
ly bearded at the apex; flowers on short 
pedicels. 

exaUaftum, (b. Ju. 11.) petioles not dila* 
ted at the base ; leaves flat 3-7 cleft beyond 
the middle; lobes cuneate, 3-cleft at the 
apex, acuminate ; lateral ones often 2-lo- 
bed ; raceme erect ; spur straight, about as 
long as the calyx ; capsules 3. 

iricor^'net (b-w. M. 24..) petiole scarcely 
dilated at the base, glabrous ; leaves 5-part- 
ed; divisions 3-5 cleft, segments linear; 
nectanr shorter than the corol; carpels 
arohed, expanding from the base 8-12 1. S. 

eofuai^^iaumf (larkspur, p. Ju. Q^ necta- 
ries 1 leafed; stem sub-divided. £x. 

ek^tutn, (bee-larkspur, !(!.) 6 f. A native 
of Siberia. 

ajafcist (rocket larkspur, b. Au.jp.) nec- 
tary 1-leafed, stem simple. 1 f. Ex. 
D£NDROM"ECON. 1%-%. {PopmeraeetB.) 

rifgidumt (y. ^.) glabrous, branching; 
leaves rigid and coriaceous, articulated 
with the stem, lanceolate or oblong, cuspi- 
date, acuminate, strongly reticulate, den- 
ticulate on the margin ; peduncles axillary, 
1-flowered; flowers large; a shrub. Cali* 
fomia. Poppy-tree. 
DENTA'RIA 14—2. (Crueifera.) [Either 

from densy a tooth, because its root is den- 
tate ; or from its supposed virtue In curing 

the toothache.] 

dipkylf'la, (tootii-root, w. M. 2^.) stem 9- 
leaved ; leafets teruate, sub-ovate, unequal- 
ly and incisely dentate ; root toothed. 6-8 i. 

laeiniaftOf (w. M. !(..) leaves in threes, 
temate ; leafets 3-paiied, segments oblong, 
gaah-toothed ; root tuberoas^monflifbrm. 81. 
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Ketorojpkyria, (p. J. 2^.) atem 2 leaved; 
leave* teruate. petiolate; leafeU linear, 
Bab-lanceolate, acate, entire, margin roagh- 
ciliate ; radical leafets ovate-oblong, inciae- 
ly and coarselv toothed. Very small. Cor- 
ymb abdat 9-flowered. 

mcucf'imct, (p. J. 2^.) leaves many, alter- 
nate, on long petioles, temate ; leafets sob- 
oval, incisely and acutely toothed, lateral 
ones lobed ; axils naked ; racemes lateral 
and terminal. 12-18 i 

mtUti/ifda, (p.) stem 3-leaved ; leafets ma- 
ny-parted ; segments linear, somewhat 
acate. 10 1 8. 
DESMCyDITTM. lA— 10. (LegumUwuB.) 

marylan'^dicum, (Jo. Aag. p. 0.) stem 
erect, pilose, branching; leaves temate, 
leaflets oblong, villose beneath ; stipales sab- 
nlate; racemes paniculate; legumes 3- 
jointed, joints rhomboidal, reticulate, some- 
what hairy. 

obtvftum, (Ju. Aug. IX.) stem erect or as- 
cending, pubescent; leaves temate; leaf- 
lets ovate, obtuse, sub-cordate at base; 
stipules lanceolate-subulate ; panicle termi- 
nal ; joints of the legume semi-orbiculate, 
reticulate, hispid. 2-3 £ 

akinu^nunif (Jo. Aug. 2^.) stem erect, 
branching, pubescent; leaves ternate ; leaf- 
lets ovate-oblong and sub-deltoid, acute, 
mucronate, scabrous beneath ; stipales lan- 
ceolate-cuspidate, racemes paniculate, brac- 
ted; legumes with scabrous oval joints. 3f. 

ciliafre, (Aug. If.) stem erect, branching, 

Kubescent ; leaves temate on short petioles ; 
»aflets small, oval-obtase, pubescent un- 
derneath, fringed along ^e margin; ra- 
cemes axillary and terminal, paniculate; 
joints of the legume (2-3) ovaJ, hispid. 

kevigaftum, (Aug. 21.) stem sunple, erect, 
smooth, somewhat glaucous ; leaves temate, 
on long i^etioles ; leaflets ovate, acute ; pan- 
icle terminal ; flowers in pairs on long ped- 
icels ; bracts ovate, acute, shorter Uian 
the flower-buds ; lower segment of die ca- 
lyx elongated ; joints of the legume trian- 
gular. 3-4 f. 

braete(/gumf{Aug. If.) stem erect, smooth; 
leaves temate ; leaflets oblong-oval, acumi- 
nate, smooth ; stipules subulate ; racemes 
terminal, few-flowered; bracts ovate-acu- 
minate, striate, glabrous ; legume with sub- 
(»val joints. 3-5 f. 

DIAN"THUS. 10-2. (CaryopkyUea.) CFrom 
dio»t Jove, and tmthosy dower, ffom its supe- 
rior elegance and fragrance.J 
armefrta, (pink, r. Ju. Q.) flowers aggre- 

Ste, fascicled ; scales of the calyx lanceo- 
e, villose, equalling the tube. 1 f. 

barba'tut, (sweet-valliam, r. and w. Ju. 
^ .) flowers fascicled ; scales of the calyx 
ovate-suDolate, equalling the tube ; leaves 
lanceolate. Ex. p 

caryopkyV'luSt (carnation or pink, and w. 
^ .) flowers solitary ; scales of the calyx 
sab-rhomboid, very short; petals crenate, 
beardless ; leaves linear-subolate, channel- 
ed. By rich culture the stamens mostly 
chance to petals. Ex. 

orbof^'eM, (tree pink,) a variety of the 
carnation. 



chinenf'ns, (china pink, Ja. Q.) flowen 
solitary; scales of the calyx sobalate* 
spreading, leafy, equalling the tube ; petal* 
crenate; leaves lanceolate. Ex. 

jduma'rius, (pheasant-eyed pink, r. and 
w. ^ .) flowers solitary ; scales of the calyx 
sab-ovate, very short and obtuse, awnless; 
corolla many-cleft, with the throat hairy. 
Ex. 

earolinf'iafnust flowers aggregate; pe- 
dondes kmg ; scales imaller than the tube 
S, 

delUnfdet, ^London-pride,) flowers small, 
panicled. 9 1. 
DIAPEN"SIA. 5—1. (ComtolvuK.) 

lapponf'ica, (w. Ju. 21,) cespitoae ; leaves 
spatuiate, glabrous; flowers peduncled; 
anthers simple ; stem short ; leaves crowd- 
ed, fleshy, evergreen, entire. Mountains. 

cuneifi/lia, (J. ^.) creeping;* leaves 
lance wedge-form, pubescent below ; flow- 
ers sessile; anthers horizontal, beaked at 
the base. 
DICHON"DKA. 5—2. (CotmolvuK,) [From 

diSf two, chondroSf seed.] 

caTrcUnf'ienf^ns, (p. J. ^.) pubescent; 
leaves reniform-emarginate; calyx viOoae, 
ciliate, creeping. 8. 
DIELYTRA. Ift-^. (Papaveraeea.) \ 

fomu/M, (M. ^.) scape naked; racemei^ 
many-flowered, nodding ; segments of die ▼ 
leaves oblong, pinnatifid; spurs sligh^ 
curved, obtuse ; stigmas 2-angled ; root 
bulbous ; flowers rose-colored. Hills. 

eximf^ia, (p-r. M. ^.) scape naked, sini' 
pie, few-flowered ; leaves bipinnate ; seg- 
ments linear, glaucous beneadi ; spurkS^ 
short, obtuse, stigma 4-angled, which dmrn- 
guishes it from the preceding species. 
Bcape 6-8 i B>oot tuberous rather than 
bulbous. See Cortda'lis. 

canadenf'sit, (g-w. p. Ap.) spun short, 
rounded ; vring of the inner petals project- 
ing beyond the summit ; raceme simple ; 4- 
6-fiowered. 

DIERVIL"LA. 5—1. (Capn/ohts,) CFrom M. 
Dierviile, who first brought it from Arcadia.] 
hu'milu, (bush honeysuckle, y. Ju. 2^.) 

peduncles axillary and terminal, dichcMo- 

mous, 3-flowered; leaves ovate, Berrate, 

acuminate. 2-3 1 

DIGITA'LIS. l»-2. KScnpManm.) [Froa 
digituMj a finrer.] 
purpu/rea, (foxglove, p. Ju. X .) leafeta 

of the calyx ovate, acute ; coroUa obtuae ; 

upper lip entire ; leaves lance-ovate, rugose. 

Ex. 
intermefdia, (p. Ju.) sepals lanceolate^ 

equal; corolla slightly pubescent, upper 

lip emar^nate, 2-cleft; leaves pubescent at 

the margin and base. 

DILA'TRIS. 3—1. Uridtm.) [From ii$, 
double, and lotru^ servant or attendant, be- 
cause Bergius found two long, and oae 
short stamen.] 
tinetafria, (red root, y. Ju. 2/.) leaves en- 

sifcnjn riiorter than the stem. Fkiwera In 

a (j^moose panicle, woolly, yellow with- 
in. 2f. 

DICKDIA. 4-1. {RMMMt.) [From ik 
the way-slde.] 
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mrgin'Hca, smooth; stem procambent; 
Maves lanceolate, opposite, acute, scabroas 
on the margin ; frait crowned by the S-lobed 
ealyz ; stem smooth, slender, and purple ; 
flowers white, solitary. (1|[. 8epL) 

DION^'A. 10— 1. (Hyperieem.) [From Dt- 
mi«, one of the names of Venus.] 
museip'^ulaf {Venns* fly-trap, w. If.) rad- 
ical leaveSk with terminal, ciliafie appenda- 
ges, somewhat resembling a ra^trap ; this 
IS suddenly closed, on being ixritatea. 8. 

DIOSCORE'A. 90-6. (Asparagu) [From 

Dioscorides.] 

vUU/m, (May, If.) leaves alternate, op- 
posite, rerticillate, cordate, acuminate, pu- 
hescent beneath, 3-nerved. Woods. Stem 
climbing; 12 feet high. Flowers «mall, in 
panicles. T^ yam-root of the Indies is 
obtained ftgjn a species of this plant 

(J. Zf.) leaves verticillateby 
fours, djfff alternate, cordate, acuminate, 
glabrojB/^7-9-nerved ; lateral nerves divi- 
ded, y^tem climbing. 

DiqfPY'ROS. SO— 8. {Rhododendr:) 

'gin'*iafiu», (persunmon, g-y. Majr, T^.) 
'es ovate, alternate, oblong, acuminate, 
inlately veined, neaxiy snoooth ; petioles 
pubescent; flowers solitaiy, axillaiy; fruit 
fcorge as a common plum, golden yellow. 
pubes^^ceWi leaves oblong, acute, pu- 
beneath; petioles long ; fruit bear- 
seeds. S, 

/'LIA. 6—1. (Berberidet,) CFrom 
r, double, phuOon, leaf.] 
cyvu/ta, (w. J. If.) very glabrous ; leases 
^ub-palmate, angularly lobed, serrate ; cyme 
4teny-flowered. 8. 
DIP'SACUS. 4—1. (2>»j»Mcea.) 

tylveaf'trut, (wild teasel, w-K Jn. ^ .) 
leaves rarelv connate, opposite; scales of 
the receptacle straight ; involucrum curved 
upward. 3-4 f. B. 

fuUcfnumy (teasel, w. Ju. ^.) leaves ses- 
mle, serrate ; chaff hooked. 3-6 f. 

DIR"CA. 8—1. (7^ym«fe48.) [From itrJUi, a 

fountain.] 

pahuf'tris, (leather- wood, y. Ap. ^.) 
leaves oval, alternate, petioled, entire, ob- 
tuse. Shrub. 2-4 £ 

DODECATH"EON. 5—1. {LycimackUB.) [From 
dodeka^ twelve, and theoiy a divinity, signi* 
fying tbe twelve Roman divinities.] 
mefada, (false cowslip, p. M. If.) leaves 

oblong-oval, repandly-tootned ; scape erect, 

simple, smooth; xmibel many-flowered; 

flowers nodding; bracts numerous, oval. 

Flowers large. 1-12 L 
itUegrif&Kumr (b. J. If J leaves sub-spat- 

olate, entire ; umbels few-flowered, straight ; 

bracts linear. 

DODCyN^A. 8-1. {SapvRdi.) 

vi»ct/$a, ( ) leaves viscous, ovate- 

oblong, cuneiform at the base. Florida. 

IXyUCHOS. 16—10. (LegumimoM6.) 

muUifU/rus, (p-w.^ Zjf .) stem twining, pu- 
bescent ; leaves orbicular, short,4U!mmnate, 
nearly glabrous when mature ; racemes ax- 
illary, densely spiked, many-flowered, about 
as long as tlie petioles. 5-10 f • Ark. Qgo. 
puvpu'reus, (wild c<»whage, p. ^.) twi- 



ning ; stem glabrous ; corolla with spread- 
ing win^ ; petioles pubescent 8. 

jrrufriens, (cowhage, or oowitch, p. ©.) 
twining ; leaves haiiy- beneadi ; legiimes in 
racemes ; valves slightly keeled, hairy ; ^ 
duncles in threes; legumes covered with 
stinginff hairs. Ex. 

Ivtealus, (w-y, Ju. Q.) climbing-pubes- 
cent; leafets ovate, acuminate; peduncles 
longer then tbe leaves ; spikes short, some> 
what capitate; banner broad, reflexed; 
wings rhomboidaL 4 £ 8, 
DRA'BA. 14—1. {Crucifera.) [From <irMM, 

to sneeze, from its eifects upon tbe noses of 

those who eat it.] 
, earoUvi'ic^wiy stem leafy at the base, his- 
pid, naked and smooth at the top ; leaves 
ovate, roundish, entire, hispid ; pouch lin- 
ear, smooth, longer than the pedicel (Ap. 
©. 2-4 i. w.) 

ara'bizans, (M. ^ .) stem leafy, somewhat 
branched, sub-pubescent; leaves lanceolate, 
acute, toothed ; silicles acuminate, with the 
permanent s^le. 

ve/^na, (w. M. A. O*) scapes naked; 
leaves lanceolate, somewhat toothed ; petals 
2-parted; silicles elliptical. 
PRACOCEPH"ALUM. 13—1. {LahwU^B.) [From 

drakoHj dragon, kephmle, head.] 

ffirgin^iafnwn, (dragon-head, p. Au. If.) 
spikes long, with the flo-wers crowded; 
bracts smaiU, subulate ; teeth of the cal^ 
short, nearly equal; leaves sessile, opposite, 
linear-lanceolate, acutely serrate. 12 £ 

eanarienf'gey (balm of Gilead,) flowers 
whorled ; bracts lanceolate ; leaves temate- 
oblong. Ex. 

cordc^tum, (b. J. If.) stem and petioles 
pubescent ; leaves cordate, obtusely crenate, 
somewhat hirsute above; spikes secund; 
pedicels 2-bracted. 8. 

parvifit/rum, (w. Ju. ^ .) flowers verticil- 
late, sub-capitate; leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
deeply serrate, petioled ; bracts foliaceous, 
ovate, ciliate, serrate ; serraturesmucronate; 
teeth of the calyx unequal, scarcely shorter 
than the corol. 8. The canetf'cens, grand- 
ific/rum, and amttiafcum, are exotics, and 
have large and splendid blue flowers, 
DROSE'RA. 5—6. (Hypericecs.) [From dro- 

serOf dewv.J 

raiundifi/lia. (sundew, y-w. Au. If.) 
scape simple ; leaves nearly orbiculaf , nar- 
rowed at the base ; petioles long, downy. 
"Wet or damp. 4-8 i. 

longififlia, (y-w. Ju. Zf .) scape simple ; 
leaves spatulate-obovate ; petioles long, 
naked. 3-6 i. Swamps. 

fJUfof^'mii, (p. J. zf.) scape sub-ramose, 
terete, glabrous ; leaves veiy long, flliform ; 
styles 6 to 9. 

hreoifafUn, (w. r. J. If.) very small ; scape 
rooting, simple; leaves short wedgeform, 
scarcely petioled ; petals oval. 8» 
DRV'AS. 11-12. {Rosactm.) [From the 

Dryadtt fabled wood-nymphs.] - 

integrifo'Ua, (w. Ju. If.) leaves very en- 
tire, acute at the baset peduncles 1-flowered. 

octopetf'cda, (mountain avens, w. Ju. If.) 
leaves ovate-oblong, coarsefy toothed, ru- 
gose, white-tomentose benei^ ; peduncles 
one-flowersd. 
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BCHITES. 18—5. (Jljwmmc.) [From ecM«, 

a serpent, on acconat of the twisting form 

of its shoots.] 

diffm^'mia. (w-y. M. An. U-) cUmbmg; 

lower leaves nearly linear, npper ones 

oval-lanceolate, acnminate ; raceme corym- 

bed; stamens indnded. Beautiful dimberB. 

8. 

^ ECHI'NOPS. 17-4. (OuwrMepAote.) fProm 

W eckuMty beset with priclcles like a hedge-hog.] 

$phftercixph^^alu8t (globe thistle, b.) leaves 

pinnatifid; stem branching. -Austria. 

ECH'TDM. 5—1. (Boragina.) [From ecAw, 

a viper, because it was supposed to heal the 

stings of that reptile.] 

vulgafre^ [blue tliistle, b. M. $ .) stem ta- 
berculate, hispid ; leaves lance-lmear, hi»- 
pid ; spikes k^ral ; stamens longer than the 
corolla. 2-3 f. 
BCLIP'TA. 17-5. (CorymAi/er«.) [From 

ekUipOt to be deficient, its wingless seed dis- 
tinguishing it from Verbeaina.] 

ere</'la, (w. Ju. Q.) erect, dichotomos^, 
strigose; leaves lanceolate, attenuate at 
base, rarely serrate ; peduncles by pairs, 
long ; leaves of the mvolocrum ovate, acu- 
minate. S. 

procumf^bens, (w. J. Q).) procumbent 
or adsurgent; leaves long-lanoeolate, nar- 
rowed at the base, sparingly serrate ; leaves 
of the involucrum acutely lanceolate ; disk 
florets 4-cIeft 8. 
ELEAG"NUS. 4—1. (EUagnx.) [Frorarfno, 

the olive.] 

argen"tea, (oleaster, J. ^.) unarmed; 
leaves undulate, oval-oblong, covered with 
silvery scales; flowers aggregate, sub-soli- 
tary, nodding. Southern. The fruit re- 
sembles small olives. 

an^istifo'lius, narrow-leaved oleaster. 

lattfo^hus, broad leaves, green on the up- 
per surface, silvery beneath. 

ELEPHANTOTUS. 17-5. (dtrymhifera.) 
[From eUpho*, ele^hant^ jkhw, foot.] 
carclimafniMt (elephant-foot, r. Au. 2^.) 
radical ind caoline leaves oblong, narrowed 
at the ba^e, pilose on both sides ; stem erect, 
pilose, leal^. 2 £ 

nudicaulis, (r. Au. H) radical leaves 
oval-lanceolate, crenate, serrate, sub sca- 
brous, hairy beneath; stem hairy, rough, 
nearly naked. 1-2 £ & 
£LLI0T"TIA. 8-1. {Erica.) [In honor of 
Elliott, author of the Southern Flora.] 
ToceanM/tOy (w. J. ^ .) leaves alternate, lan- 
ceolate, mucronate, entire, short-petioled, 
pubescent ; racemes terminal. 8. 
ELLIS"] A. 5—1. [In honor of John Ellis.] 
nyde^Ua, (w. and b. J. ^.) stem decum- 
bent, branchv, leafy, brittle ; leaves alter- 
nate, petioled, pinnatifid, ronghiidi ; flowers 
Bolitar^r. 6-8 i. 

ambi^'ua, (w. b. M. Q.) stem decumbent, 
branching, glabrous, somewhat glaucous; 
leaves hirante, lyrate, pinnatifid, sob-sessile ; 
divimons snb-lanccolate, angularly toothed 
or lobed; racemes lateral and terminal. 
4-6 L 
ELfVDEA. la— 6. {Hyperica.) 

virpMtca, ,(Ju. Au. p. 1/!.) leaves sessile, 

clasping ; stamens united below the middle. 

pitidafta, (p. Au. U) leaves attenuated 



into a petiole fikments united 9Sbw% tikie 

middle. 

ELYTRA'RIA. S-1. (Ac«i**t.) 

virga'tOt (J. ^.) leaves entire near the 
summit ; scales under the flower ovale, tH- 
lose along the mar^n. 12-18 L 

ea/'danum, funudies the cardamon seeds 
of commerce. Highly aromatic. Bx. 

EMPETRUM. SO— S. {Ericet.) [From the 
Greek en, in, and petnm^ a atone.] 
n^grumJM. ^.) procumbent ; branchlete 
glabrous; leaves imbricate, oblcmg-retuae, 
glabrous, with a revolute margin. A low 
shrub, found on the White Hills, widi small 
and dense evergreen foliage, lUce that of the 
heaths. Flowers small, red ; berries black. 

ENSLE'NIA. 18—5. (Apocfmea.) [In honor 

of A. Enslen, a botanist.] 

alf^bidoj (Jn. y-w. 1{.) training; stem 
marked witii an alternating pubescent line ; 
leaves opposite, smooth, cordateovatie, 
somewhat acuminate, ainuate at the base ; 
corymbs axillary, many-flowered, kmg-pe- 
duncled; pedioela and calyx pubescent 

EPIDEN^DRUM. lfr-1. (OrdUdece.) [From 

epi, oiMMi, and doutreii, tree.] 

conof/^sium, (air-plant y^. Au.) stem aim* 
pie; leaves lanceolate, rigid, perennial; 
spikes erect; lamina of the Itn 3-lobed, 
middle one retuse; inner petals aarrow. 
Parasite. 

vanir^la, climbing ; leaves ovate, oblong, 
sessile, cauline. The vanilla plant The 
pericarp, which is a pod, contains aromatic 
seeds. Ex. 

EPIGJE'A. 10—1. (Erica.) [From ep^ upon, 

ge, the earth.] 

reperts, (trailing arbutus, r. and w. Ap. 
;^.) stem creeping; branches and petioles 
very hjrftute ; leaves cordate-ovate, entire ; 
corolla cylindric. 

EPILCBIUM. 8—1. iOnagrut.) [From epi, 

upon, lobatt a pod.] 

apicaftum, (willow herb, p. Ju. 11.) leaves 
scattered, lance-linear, veiny, glabrous; 
flowers unequal ; stamens declined. 4-6 £ 

tetrag(/nvm, (r. Ju. 11.) leaves sessile, 
lanceolate oblong, denticulate, lower ones 
opposite; stigma undivided; stem 4-8ided, 
nearly smooth; flowers in terminal racemes. 
Low grounds. 2 £ 

colori/tum, (r. p. Ju. 2^.) stem terete, pu- 
bescent ; leaves mostly opposite, lanceolate^ 
acute, serrulate, sub-petiolate, smoothi8>^ 
with colored veins. 3-4 £ 

Uneafre, (w. r. Ju. li.) stem terete, pubes- 
cent, wand-like, braxK»ed above; cauline 
leaves opposite, branch leaves alternate, lin- 
ear, very entire; flowers iew, teminaL 
long-pedunded. 1-2 £ 

paLuaf'tre^ (marsh willow-berb, p. Ju. 2X<) 
stem terete, branched, qomewfaat hirsute ; 
leaves sessile, lanceolate, soBiewhat tooth- 
ed, opjiosite find alternate, smooth; stigma 
undivided; fruit pubescent 

l^atof^p^^lwn, stem branching, sub-sca- 
brous; leaves alternate, sub-sessile, linear, 
narrow, entire, elabrous, 1 -nerved, acute, 
narrowed t^ the base ; flowers axillary, sol- 
itary, peduncled. 
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EPIPH^BGUS. IS-S. iPedtaOam.) 
epi, apoiii phegas, the beech.] 



[From 



. (be^ch-dropA. canoer-root, 
y. p. Ju. 14..) stem very branching ; flowers 
filtemate, distant; calyx short, cap-form, 
shorter than the capsule. The whole plant 
IB yellowish- white, and of a naked appear- 
ance. 8-12 i. Astringent 
EQCISETUM. SI— 1. (FWe««,) tFromegmu, 

a horse, seta^ bristly.] 

hyemc^le, (scouring rash, Ju. 11.) stems 
erect, very scabroos, bearing spikes at the 
apex ; sheaths 2-ooIored, withmng at the 
base and apex ; teeth with cadaooos awns. 
2-3 £ 

arvcH^'se, (borae-tail, Ap. H.) sterile stems 
somewhat decnmbent with simple, square, 
and scabrons branches ; fertile ones erect, 
simple; sheaths incisely toothed, cylindri- 
cal; teeth acute. 

icirvoi'dest (Ju. 2/.) stem nmpte, ascend- 
ing; glabrous, filiform, bearing a spike at the 
top; sheaths 3-toothed; teeth withering, 
with caducoas awns at the apex. 3-6 i. 

ulirhu/sum, (H.) stem erect, round, for- 
rowea, neaiiy smooth, somewhat branched ; 
branches from the middle joints unequal; 
sheadis serrate above; teeth even, acute, 
black. 
EIHAN'THUS. S— S. (Oramiaea.) 

tUopecuroifdes, (p. S. 2/.) hair-like invo- 
lucre much longer than the glumes ; a^ 
straight 6-10 £ 8. 

eontor^*tn»f (Oc. 2^.) hairy involucre as 
long as the glume ; inner valve of the pa- 
leas eared ; awns spirally twisted. 8. 
ERI'CA. 8—1. (Erica.) [Prom cretAo, easy 

to break.] 

pttbeaf^censt (downy heath, r. M.) corolla 
linear, pubescent wim the limb erect ; cap- 
sole glabrous; leaves fringed. Ex. 

einereOf (common heath, p. A^. ^ .) leaves 
narrow-linear, in threes; stem branched; 
flowers in dense clusters, drooping. Abun- 
dant on the heaths of JSngland and Scot- 
land. 

cUic^riSf leaves in fours, ciUate ; corolla 
egg-shaped, inflated. In boggy grounds. 
The heaths, though very common in Eu- 
rope, are all exotics in America. 
ERIGCNUM. 9-]. (Poljfgonca.) [From 

eriotit wool, gone, joint.] 

to7nent(/Kum, (Ju. !(,.) leaves oval, wedge- 
form at the base, glabrous above, white- 
dowinr beneath ; cauline leaves in threes 
and, tours; fascicles of flowers axillary, 
solitary, sessile. 2 £ 8. . 
ERI'GERON. 17—2. {Carymbiferm.) [From 

<r, the sprinr, geron^ an old man, because in 

the spring it has a white, hoary blossomi re- 
• sembling gnj hair.] 

beaidifc/Uum, (w-p. M. U-) *>aiiy, gray ; 
radical leaves obovate, sub-senate; stem 
leaves remote, oblong-ovate, amplexioaal, 
entire; stem 3-5 flowered; rays nearty 
twice as k>ng as the hemiemAierical calyx. 
12-18 L 

phUadd^'Mnim, (w-p. J. I(.) pubescent; 
leaves weage-oblong, sab-serrate, cauline! 
ones half-clasping; ray florets capiUarv, as 
long as the disk ; stem brancbed aoove, I 
many-flowersd. 8-3 £ | 



ffur^ratm, (O. p. Ju. I^.) pubescent; 
leaves oblong, toothed, clasping, upper ones 
entire; peduncles thickened, corymocd, 
lower ones elongated; scales of the calyx 
hairy on the keel ; rays twice as long as the 
calyx. 2 £ 

strig</8um, (O. w. Ju. ^ .) strigoae-pilose, 
leaves lanceolate, tapering to both ends ; in 
the middle are a few coarse teeth, or it is 
entire ; .flowers coiymb-panicled. 2-3 £ 

heterophyV'lum, {W. w. J. ^ .) radical 
leaves round-ovate, deeply toothed, peti- 
oled, cauline ones lanceolate, acute, serrate 
in the middle ; corymb terminal. 2-3 £ 

eanaden"ae, (flea-bane, pride-weed, O. 
w. Ju. Q.) ste^ hispid, panided; leaves 
lance-linear; ciliate calyx cylindric; rays 
crowded, short. Var. 

nudicau'le, (E. w. y. J. 2X.) glabrous; 
radical leaves lance-spatulate, acute, sUgiitly 
toothed ; stem simple, nearly leafless, long; 
terminal corymb few-flowered ; rays as long 
as the involucre. 2 £ 
• cuf'perum, (W. w. Au.) hirsute-scabrous ; 
stem slender, about 2-flowered ; leaves lan- 
ceolate, acute, entire ; ctljn hemisphericaL 
12 i. 
ERIOCAU'LON. 19—4. (Jumei.) [From enoa, 

wool, ibotttot, a stem, because some of the 

species have a velvety stem.] 

pdhtfcidum, (pipe-wort g. Au. 2^.) scape 
▼cry slender, about 7-striped ; leaves linear- 
subulate, channeled, glaorous, pellucid, 5- 
nerved, reticulate; head small, globose; 
scales of the involucre oval-obtuse. Grows 
in water. 612 i. 

viUo'tum, {"H) scapes numerous, com- 
pressed, about 4-furrowed, viflous ; leaves 
short subulate, linear, hairy; head small, 
spherical ; corolla neariy black. 12 i. Charies* 
ton, S. C. 

ERODIUM. 15—5. {Gtramu.) [From eroiKM, 

a stork.] 

cic&nium, (stork-bill geranium, Q.) pe- 
dunded, man^-flowered ; leaves pmnate ; 
leafets pinnatifld, toothed; petals oblong, 
obtuse; stem ascending. Ex. 

cictUafrium, (hemlock-geramum, p. Ap. 
^.) peduncles many-flowered ; leaves pin- 
nate ; leafets sessile, pinnatifid, gashed ; co- 
rolla larger than the calyx ; stem prostrate, 
hirsute. Ex. 

mo8<Aafiuin, (musk geranium, Q.) pedun- 
des many-flowered ; leaves pinnate ; leafets 
sub-petioled, oblong, gash-toothed ; petals 
equalling the calyx ; stem procumbent Ex. 

ER^VUM. 16—10. (Legunanosa.) [From 

•rvurn^ a field. Growing wild.] 

hirsu'tum, (hairy tare, b-w. J. Q.) leafets 
linear, obtuse, mucronate; peduncles 3-6 
flowered, shorter than the leaves ; legume 
oblong, haixy. 2-3 £ Stem diffuse ; leaves 
drrose. 
ERYN^OICM. 5-«. (UmbeWftrm.) 

aquatf^ieu.mt (button snake-root w-b. Au. 
!{.] leaves ensiform, eiliala-spinose ; 18-18 
incoes long ; flowers in ovate heads at the 
end of the branches. 

mari^fnumt radical leaves sub-rotond. 
plicate, spinose ; beads of flowers pedun- 
ded. SearboOy. Boot m«didnaL Ex. 
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BRT'SIMUM. 14--9. (Cneiferm.) CFrom 

ento, to draw, from itt power of producing 

blisters.] 

amphil/'ium, (water-radish, y. J. Zf .J ril- 
iqne or rather silicle, obloD^-ovate, aecli- 
ned ; leaves lance-oblong, pinnatifid or ser- 
rate; petals longer than the calyx. Wet. 
1-2 f. 

palut^'tre, (y. Jn. (g).) leaves lyrate pin- 
natifid ; lobes conflaent, nnequally dentate, 
smooth ; petals as long as the calyx ; sil- 
iques sbort-targid ; root spindle-form. 18 I 

cheiranthoifaes, (g.) leaves lanceolate, 
snb-dentate, somewhat scabrona, green ; 
siliqaes erect, spreading, twice as long as 
the pedicels; stigma small, sab-sessile. 
Flowers small, o. 

eu^penim, leaves linear-oblong: lower 
ones toothrancinate, all scabroas, pubes- 
cent; siliques spreading; style short and 
thick. 8. 
ERYTHRI'NA. 16—10. (Legumiitota.) [From 

eruthros, blushing.] 

herba'cea, (r. M. ZX-) small leaves temate f 
leafets rhomboidal, glabrous; spikes long, 
stem herbaceous, prickly. 2-4 f. 

cri^'ta-gaUi, (coxcomb ever^en, r. M. 
^.) leaves temate; petioles pnckly, glan- 
dular ; stem unarmed. 
ERYTHRO'NIUM. «— I. {LiUacea.) [From 

eruthrosf red, on account of the color of its 

juice.] 

amencafuum, dens-cnni*t (dog-tooth vio- 
let, adder's tongue, y. Ap. ZT-j leaves lance- 
oval, punctate ; petals oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse at the point; inner ones 2-dentate 
near the base ; style clavate ; stigma en- 
tire ; stigmas 3. 6-8 i. 

albidf^um, leaves elliptical-lanceolate, not 
punctate ; segments of the petals linear- 
lanceolate obtuse, inner ones without den- 
tures, sub-unguiculate ; style filiform ; stigma 
3-cleft. lobes reflexed ; flowers white, wet 
meadows. Ap. May. Scape 6 inches high. 
EUCHRCVMA. 13-9. ( Scrophularia.) [From 

eu* fine, chroma, color.] 

eocci'ftear (painted cup, v. and r. J. <J .) 
leaves alternate, linear, eash-pinnatifid ; di- 
vicdons linear; bracts dilated, generallv 3- 
cleft, longer than the flowers ; calyx 2cleft, 
about equal to the corolla, divisions retuse, 
emarginate; flowers yellow, with scarlet 
bracts. One variety, pdUens^ has yellow 
bracU. 10-16 i. 

grandifU/rUf (g. w. M. If.) leaves and 
bracts mostly 3-clefl ; se^ents divaricate ; 
calyx 4-cleft, partly oblique ; corol longer 
than the calyx, divisbns ai the lower lip 
acuminate. Bracts not colored. 
EUON"yMUS. 5—1. (Kfuanm.) [From eu, 

good, itomM, name.] ^ 

a!merica'nu9t (burning bush, spindle-tree, 
r-y. J. ^.) branches opposite, smooth, 
8<iuare; leaves opposite, aub-sessile, ellip- 
tic-lanceolate, serrate; peduncles mostly 
3-flowered, terete; calyx small; corolla S- 
petaUed ; fruit warty, scarlet Shady woods. 
4-6 f. 

alroptirpu^ren*, flowers dark purple; 
fruit bright red. 

obovt^tMt flowers green, tinged with" 
purple. 



EUPATCRIDM. It— I. (Corymkifmn,) CFw« 

its discorerer, Enpator, king of Poiitss.J 

1. Invol»ere$ not more than 5-ftowertd. 

kyssopifo'Kum, (hyssop thoroogfa-wort, 

hemp -weed, w. An. Z£.) stem erect; low- 

est leaves opposite, lance-linear, sab-den- 



tate; corymb sab-&stigiate ; fllyle much 
longer than the corol 2 t 

tfMHili/o^um^ (w. An. If..) leaves sessile, 
clasping, distinct, lance-ovate, rounded at 
the base, serrate, very glabnms; 
somewhat glabrous. 2 £ 

trnncf^tum, (w. Ju. ^.) leaves 
clasping, distinct, lanceolate, truncate at the 
bane, serrate, somewhat glabrous; stem 
pubescent. 

verbenasfo'Hum, (w. An. !(..) leaves ses- 
sile, distinct, lance-ovate, rugose, scabrousi, 
upper ones with coarse teetfi at the base, 
and with the summit entire. 2 f. 

arbum, (Au. 11.) leaves sub-sessile, lanoe- 
oblong, roughish, serrate; inner scales of 
the calyx long, lanceolate, scarious-colored. 
Seashore. 18-24 i. 

pnben^cens, (E. w. An. 2X.) leaves ses- 
sile, distinct, ovate, sub-scabrous, veiny, 
lower ones doubly serrate ; upper ones 
sub-serrate; stem panicled, pnbesoent; 
branches fastigiate. 18-24 i. S. W. 
2. Involncres more than 5-JUneered. 

pitrpu'retim, (purple thoroughwort, joe- 
pye, p. An. If.) leaves in fours or fives, 
petioled, lance-ovate, serrate, rugose-vein- 
ed, roughish, stem hollow. 4 6 f. 

jperfolioftum, (boneset, thoroughwort, w. 
Au. 11.) leaves connate-perfoliate, oblong- 
serrate, rugose, downy beneath ; stem vil- 
lose. 2f. 

ptinctaftum, (O. p. An. 11.) leaves in 
fours or fives, petioled, ovate, acuminate, 
serrate, scabrous both sides; stem solid, 
terete. 3-5 1 N. W. States. 

verticiUaftum^ (joe-p;|re's weed, p. An. 
li.) leaves petioled, m threes er fiKus, 
lance-ovate, acuminate at each end, une- 
qually serrate, somewhat glabrous; stein 
solid, smoQKth. 6-7 f. 

ceduU^nttTAj (An. If.) leaves petkrfed. 
heart ovate, obtusish, 3-nerved, obtusely 
serrate, slightly scabrous; involucre man^- 
leaved; many-flowered, receptacle come. 
2-3 fl 

aromat*'icum, (w. Au. If.) leaves pe- 
tioled, cordate-ovate, acute, 3-nerved. ob- 
tusely serrate, somewhat scabrous ; flowers 
oorymbed; scales of the involucres sub- 
equal. 2 f. 

ageratoi'de$t (w. An. If.) leaves petwled, 
ovate-acuminate, 3-nerved, unequally and 
coarselv-toothed, serrate. glabrous; corymb 
many-floweted, spreading; involuore sim- 
ple. 2-4 f 

fcBmculafcenm^ (y-w* &• If •) stem pani- 
cled; leaves glabrous; lower ones pinnate, 
upperones clustered; all filitbrm. 3-10 € S. 

euneifc/lium, (£. w.) leaves' petided, 
obovate-lanoeolate, sligntly serrate at the 
summit ; 3-nerved, pubescent on boUi sides. 
If. S. 

pinnatifjidumj (w. 8. If.) leaves pfaunti- 
fid; lower ones verticillate ; upper ones al- 
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lermte ; dmiMM Humt ; pobeflcent ; flow- 
mm corymbed. 3-4 f. 8. 

partf^rumt (w. 8.) leavet Beanie ; nar- 
in«r-UBoeolate; veiy aciitely oerrate; pu- 
bescent on both sides ; flowers coiymbed ; 
small; seeds angled. 2 f. S. 
BUPHOIfBU. 19-1. (Ai^AorMa.) [In 

konor of Euphorbns, physician to Jaba, king 

of Mauritania.] 

hyperidfc/lia, (tspjirge, Jn. Q.) smooth, 
branching, erect, spreading; branches di- 
▼aricate ; leares oppomte, oval-oblong, ser- 
rate ; coiymbs termmal ; flowers smaU. 

eoroUahh the 5-rayed nmbel dicboto- 

muKLB ; floral leares and those of tbe stem 

^ oblong, obtuse ; inner segments of the fai- 

volocre petaloid, obovate; flowers con- 

spicaous. 1-2 f. 

totkyrus, the caper-tree ; umbel dicboto- 
mons. Bx. 

afficina'Tumf stem naked, many-angled. 
Afrards the gum-resin imported from Atricaf 
under the name of enpborbium. Ex. 

mactda'ta, (Ja. O. 0.) stem procam^^ent, 
branching, hairy ; leaves opposite, oval or 
oblong, serrulate, obliqne at the base, 
short petioled, smooth above, hairy and 
pale beneadi ; flowers solitary and ajollary, 
mach shorter than the leaves. 

i/x;cr<7cican'''Aae,(JuJ^.) procumbent, small, 
glabrous;. leaves opposite; oboral or lan- 
ceolate ; neduneles axittaiy, elongated, !• 
flowereif* 

iaikyruxj (spurge caper, J. ^ .) nmbel 4- 
cleil, dichotomous; leaves opposite, en- 
tire, lanceolate, pointing four ways. £z. 
EUPHRA'SIA. 13-3. {PeHculares.) [From 

euj^on^ delightful, pleasant to behold.] 

qfficinaflist (eye-bright, w-p. Ju. (g).J 
leaves ovate, obtusely toothea ; lower di- 
visions of the lip emarginate. 
EVOL"VULUS. 5-2. (CMvohndL) [From 

evolvo, to roll outward.] 

argenteius, (p. M. ^.) stem simple, erect; 
leaves oblong, %Bute, silky-tomentose on 
both sides; pedundes flowered, short 8. 

nummulafriB, (Q.) leaves roundish; stem 
creeping; flowers sub-sessile. 8. 

serie&tu, (Q.) leaves lanceolate, sessilo, 
silky beneath ; peduncles short, 1-flowered. 
8. 
BX"ACVM. 4~1. «7«Nl«sii«.) 

mUckd"lum, (r. Au. ^.) corolla 4'cleft; 
calyx 4-pajrted, divisions subulate; pani- 
cle corymbed; peduncle* filiform. 
FAMOUS. 19—12. UsMitfacM.) [From|>te> 

M, to eat, its nuts being among the first 

fruits eaten by man.] 

ferruginf'ea, (red-beech, y-w. H. 1^.) 
leiives ovate-oblong, acuminate, pubescent 
beneath, coa.'wly-toothed, at tbe base ob- 
twe, sab-oordate, oblique; nuts ovate, 
acutely S-sided. 

tjfinaX'iea, leaves of a brighter green, and 
wood of a lighter color, than tbe preooding 
spedea. White beech. 
FBDIA. S—l. (i)uwscMB.) [From ftmU, 

clemency, from its harmless properties.] 

radiafta, (wild lamb lettuce, w. J. Q.) 
stem dichotomous ; leaves spatulate-oblonff, 
sub-entire \ fruit pubescent, about 4*sid9d, 
naked at the apex. 8^18 i. 



oUit/rm, (lamb lettaee,) stem dichoto- 
mous; leaves lance-Iiaear. ISx. SeeVA- 

LXRIAKILLA. 

FBRU'LA. ft-4. {UwMI^^9rm,^ [From /erio, 

to whip.] 

vUU/tOy (^ant fennel, w. Ju. H) leaves 
on bn^ petioles, temate, the partitions qui- 
nate; leafets ovate, serrate, rigid, veiny; 
stem villose. ' 

a»9afaftidA^ leaves alternate, sinuate, 
obtose. A plant of Penda, which aflbrds 
from its roots a gum known as the assafceti- 
da of commerce. 

FESTU'CA. 1—2. 

eiafHor, (foseue-grass, O. J. 21,) panicled, 
spreading, veiy branching, lax; spike- 
lets ovate-lanceolate, 4-5-flowered ; florets 
slightly armed ; leaves flat; root creeping. 
3-4 f. 

tend^'la, (E. J. (g).) panide spiked, very 
simple, one-sided ; spikelets about 9-flow- 
ered; bristles shorter than the subulate 
florets; culmfiltfiirm, angular above; leaves 
setaceous. 6-15 i. 

prateti"ti$t (J. 2^.) panicle spreading, 
branched ; spikelets linear, many-flowered, 
acute ; leaves linear; root fibrous. 1-2 f. 

spica^ta, (w. J.) spikelets alternate, ses- 
sile, erect; somewhat 5-flowered; florets 
subulate, sub-glabrdns, with a long scab- 
roos awn ; linear leaves and culm glabroas. 

frrandifi(/r€ii (E.) panicle simple, erect; 
spikel^s very few ; generally 7-fiowered ; 
florets acute, distant 

iKu'tons, (nodding festuca, J. !(..) panicle 
slender, diffuse, at length nodding; branch^ 
es bng, in pairs, naked below ; spikelets 
lance-ovate, about 3-flowered; florets 
smooth, awnless, and nearly nerveless. 3 1 



FI'COS. 20—1. (Urtiee«.) 

ee^rica, (fig-tree, g. Ju. ^ .) leaves cordate, 
3 or Mobed, repand-toothed; lobes obtuse, 
soabrous above, pubescent benea^^ 5-8 f. 
Bz. 



scent beneay^5-8 f 



FL(ER"KIA. 6-1. (R _ 

a German by the name of Florke.] ^ 
paltuf^trUt (false mermaid, w-y. Ap. 2^.) 

rtam decumbent terete, slender, smooth; 

leaves alternate, trifid and pinnatifid, widi 

a long petiole. Marshes. 

FOTHEROIL"LA. 11—2. (iim«ii<ace«.) 

alnfo'lia, (witch-alder, W. Ap. ^.J 
leaves wedge-obovate, crenate-toothed 
above. 8* 



FRAGAltU. U-I2. 
fragro, to smell sweet.] 



I.) [From 



virginie^na, (wild strawbeny, w. M. 11.) 
eal^ of the fruit spreadmg; hairs on the 
petides erect, on the peduncles close- 
pressed : leaves somewhat glabrous above. 

grand^ra, (pine-apple atrawbenv,) ca- 
lyx of toe fruit erect ; nairs erect ; leaves 
somewhat glabrous above. Ex. 

Mt'^co, (Bmrlish strawberty, w. M. U-) 
ddyx of the fruit reflexed ; haurs on the 
Iteooles spreading, on the peduncles close- 
p.<essed. Ex. 

eanadenf^tit, (mountain strtwberry, U. 
2^.) large ; leam broad-oval lateral ones 
manifesUy pecMed; pedioals kmg, te- 
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carved-pendnioiu ; receptacle of the seeds 
globose, favDse-scTobicalate, villose. 

daftior, (hautboy strawbeny, w. Z(.) ca- 
hrx of the froit reflexed ; hairs on the pe- 
doccle and petiole spreading. Ex. 

FRANKE'NIA. 7—3. (CoiyopAyBe*.) [From 
Prof. John Frankeniua, of upsal, Sweden.] 
grandiJU/ra, (see heath.) leaves obovate- 
cnneiform, mucronate, with revolute mar- 
gins, rather coriaceous, very minotely hairy 
and ciliate, particularly at the base; stem 
prostrate ; branches and calyx minutely 
Dairy. A dwarf -perennial. S. 
FRASE'R'A. A-^}. (Gentianea.) 

verticUf'laia, [American columbo, g-y. 
Ztl.$.) leaves oolong-landsolate, whorled 
or opposite, smooth; flowers on wboried 
peduncles. Medicinal. Swamps. 3-6 f. 
FRAX^INUS. 20-9. {Jasmines.) CProm 
phrazUf a bedre : used in making hedges.] 
ctcumina'ta, (white ash, w-g. M. ^ .) leaf- 
ets petioled, oblong, shining, aoaminate, 
very entire, or dightly toothed, glaucous 
beneath ; flowers calycled. 
pen"dula, weeping ash. 
<y/'nu9, leaves pinnate. Flowering ash. 
$ambucifc/lia, (black ash, M. ^ .) fcafets 
sessile, ovate-lanceolate, serrate, the lateral 
ones somewhat rounded and uneqnal at 
the base. 

juglandiftyUa, (swamp ash, M. ^ .) leaves 
pinnate ; feafets petiolate, ovate, opaque, 
serrate, glaucous beneath; axils of the 
veins pubescent ; branches smootli ; flow- 
ers calyculate. 

FRITILLA'RIA.- fi-T. (Liliacea.) [From 
fritiOus, a chess-board, in reference to the 
variQgated petals of one of its species.] 
imperia'lvt, (crown imperial, r. and y. 
M. iX-) flowers under a leafy crown, nod- 
ding; leaves lance-linear, entire. From 
Persia. 

lanc^^ta^ (p. .Tu. 2.^.) stem leafy, 1-3- 
flow^^^leaves lance-linear, lower ones 
whofl^Hpetals lanceolate. S. 

moW^ris, (fritillary, Guinea-hen flower, 
p. add V. M. 24^.) leaves alternate, linear, 
channelled ; stem 1 -flowered ; nectary lin- 
ear ; flower checkered. 

aV'ha, (w. Ap. 11.) glaucous; leaves re- 
motish, alternate, sessile, oblong-liurar, 
flattish, oblique, obtuse, substriate beneath ; 
flowers 1-3, axillary and terminal. 1 f. 

FU'SCHSIA. 8—1. (OnaGT«.) [Frpm a Ger- 
man botanist, Leonard Fuschs.] /^ , 
magellafnica, (ear-drop, r.) peduncles 
axillary, 1-flowcred ; leaves opposite or in 
threes, very entire ; flowers pendulous. Ex. 
FU'CUS. 21—4. {AlgtB.) [PAiictf«, the Greek 
for sea- weed.] 

l(/ren8, stem very short, dilated into a 
cup, sending out a fusiform, dichotomous 
receptacle. In the ocean. 
FUMA'RIA 16—6. (PapaveracetB.) [From 
/tonus, smoke.] 

ojicina^lis, (fumitory, r. J. Q.) stem 
branching, spread ; leaves more than de- 
compound ; ^afeto wedge-lanceolate, gash- 
ed. KaturoRzed. 6-10 i. 
FONA'RIA 21-2. {Musei.) [From fanis. 
a rope in allusion to its long psdicels.] 



hygromd^Hcat (hygrometer moss,) leftvea 
ovate, acute, concave, entire, inflected; ca|»- 
snles swelling, drooping, pear-form ; pedi- 
cels very long, twistmg spirally when dry, 

GaLAC'TIA. 16—10. {Legwninosm.) [From 

gala^ milk.] 

fnollif, (Ju. 74..) stem twining, soft-pubes- 
cent; leaves temate ; lesfets ovate-oblong, 
obtuse, pale beneath ; racemes axillary, a 
little longer than the leaves, pedunculate ; 
flowers pedicelled ; calyx acuminate vil. 
lose ; legume compressed, villose ; flowers 
small, purple. Milk plant Fine barreob 

glabella, leafets shining above ; . stem 
smooth. 

pilc/sa, stem twining, minutely and re- 
trorsely hirsute ; leafets oblong-ovate, fiqely 
hirsute on both surfaces, pale beneatb^ZttH^ 
cemes much longer than the leaves ; Sf^- 
ers on short pedicels, scattered and wmpte ; 
legume villous. 8. 
GALAN"THUS. 6—1. {N<grc%ssi.) ' \j^om 

galoy milk, anthos, flower, in allusion to its 

whiteness.] 

nivat'is, (snowdrop, w. Ap. 2^.) leaver 
linear, keeled, acute, radical ; scape l-flo«l<' 
ered. Ex. 

plicanf'thun, (Russian snow-drop,) flo^ 
ers smaller than the preceding. 
GALAR^'DU. 17—3. (Corymlnfera!.) 

pinnatififda, (y. p.) leaves pmnatii 
visions lance-linear, somewhat er*^- 
GA'LAX. 6—1. (Sempervivea.) 

milky, because of the whiteness 

flowers.] 

rotundtfi/lia, jw. J.. 2/.) very glal 
leaves round-reniform, toouied ; spik< 
long. S. 
OALE'GA. 16—10. {Leguminos<t.) [From gtda^ 

milk, because it increases the milk of ani- 
mals who eat it.] 

tnrgmiafna, (goat's-roe, r-y. w. Ju. 21 .) 
erect; leafets 8-12 pairs, oval-oblong, mu- 
cronate, white-villose beneath ; raceme ter- 
minal ; legumes falcate, villose. 1 f. 
GALEOF'SIS. 13—1. (Labiatce.) [From ^vife, 

a weasel, opsisi appearance.]- 

ladc^num, (red hemp-nettle, r-w. Ju. ©.) 
stem hairy, not swollen below the joints ; 
leaves on short petioles, lanceolate, serrate, 
hairy ; flowers whorled ; upper lip of the 
corolla slightly crenate. 1 f Waste grounds. 
Introduced. 

tetra'hit, stem hispid, swollen between 
the joints ; flowers rose-colored, with a 
white tube, lower lip dotted with purple. 
GA'LIUM. 4—1. (RttWcrte.) [From ^db, 

milk, some species having the property of 

coafuUting milk.} 

trifi'dum, (bed-straw, w. Ju. 11.) stem 
procumbent, scabrous backwards ; caulioe 
leaves in fives, branch leaves in fours, lin- 
ear, obtuse, scabrous at the margin and on 
the nerves ; terminal, fow-flowered ; pedi- 
cel short ; corollas mostly 3 cleft. 

asprdflnm, (rough bed-straw, w. Ju. 1(.) 
stem diffuse, very branching, prickly back* 
wards; leaves in fives and sixes, lanceo> 
late, acuminate : margins and nerves prick- 
ly ; pedicels short. 18-24 i. 

tinct</rinm, (dyer's cleaters, w. Jn.) stem 
diffuse, smoothish; leaves linear, canttiie 
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leeyea in Bixes, branch leaves m foara ; ped- 
uncles terminal, elongated, mostly 3-flow- 
ered. Wet woods. Stem weak and 
branching; leaves very narrow; corolla 
. mostly 4-cleft. Used as a red dye. 

obtu^sum, (B. w. J. It.) stem smooth ; 
prociunbent leaves in fours, oblanceolate, 
obtuse, roagh on the margin and midrib. 

brachia'tum^ (bed-straw, B. w. Ju. 14..) 
stem limber, long, brachiate-ramose, hispid ; 
branches short; leaves in sixes, lance-ob- 
long, acuminate, glabrons, margin and keel 
jliiate; branches whorled, the longest di- 
ebojttqpus ; pedicels 2-flowered ; fruit with 
bo<»cs. 

*4i!^r^«e,("W.w. J. ^.) stem limber, sca- 
brotw backwards ; leaves in aboat eights, 
Unear, and linear-oblanceolate, mncronate, 
hispid abotve, margin and keel prickly ; frait 
book^Hstled. 3-4 f. 

L, imtldfum, (O. w. Jn. If..) stem procam- 
penlmioothish ; leaves in fives or sixes, 
lance-obovate, mncronate, glabrous, scarce- 
^ ciliate at the margin ; branchlets d-flow- 
ered at the end ; flowers pedicelled ; fruit 
small. 

boreafle, (O. w. Ju. l^.) stem stiffly erect, 
smootfaish, branching ; branches short-erect; 
in fours, linear-lanceolate, obtuse, 
, with involute scabrous margins; 
anicled, terminal ; fruit minutely 
" 12-241. 

(w-v. J. 2^.) Btem erect, 
r slightly pubes9|nt on the angles ; 
\, in fouw, oval, obtuse, smooth, mar- 
nerves cnUte; peduncles short, 
ilvaricate, few -flowered; flowers remote, 
^ sub-sessile, alternate ; fruit nodding, with 
* booked bristles. 6-12 i. 

lanceeiaftum, (p. Ju. 2^.) stem erect, very 

smooth, with remote joints; leaves in fours, 

lanceolate, generally acute, smooth, 3-ner- 

ved, margin sub-ciliate; peduncles long, 

^fvaricate; fruit sub-sessile,nodding,co vered 

Vvith hooked bristles. 1 f. 

latift/^lium, (p. Ju.) stem erect, smooth ; 
leaves by fours, oval, acute, membranous, 
the margins somewhat hispid; peduncles 
divaricate, loosely many-flowered. S.^ 

unijU/rum^ (p. J. 11.) stem assnrg^] 
^smooth ; leaves generaDy by fours, 1ft 
acute, revolute; peduncles generally 
tary, 1-flowered. 10-12 i. S. 

hitpidu^lum, stem procumbent, pubescent, 
much branched ; leaves by fours, lanceolate, 
dotted, scabrous. S. 

OAULTHE'RIA. 10-1. (Ericm.) [From 
Oaultkier, a physician and naturalist.] 

procuWbenif (spicy wintei^reen, w. J. 
iX. or ^.) stem procumbent*, branches 
erect ; leaves obovate, acute at the base ; 
flowers few, nodding. Berries red, con- 
sisting in part of the permanent calyx ; a 
little mealy ; pleasant tasted. 

hispidwla, (creeping wintergreen, w. M. 
^.) stem creeping, hispid; leaves oval, 
acute ; flowers sohtary, axillary, sub-ses- 
sile, having but 8 stamens, shor^ben- 
fbrm. 

shalf^loih (w. J. ^ .) erect, fruticose ; leaves 
«vat8, sab-oordatei serrulate;- raceme 1- 




incies 
y6oP i«, 



sided, bracted; pedicels 2-bracted in the 

middle. 8. 

GAU'RA. 8-1. (Om^a.) 

bienf^nis, (r-y. Au. $.) stem having leaves 
purplish, sessile, lanceolate, toothed ; flow- 
ers m terminal spikes. Banks of streams. 

aneuxtifo'lia, (w. Ju. If J leaves clus- 
tered, linear, repand, undulate; fruit ob- 
long, 4.augled, acute at each end. 3 f. 

moZ'72>. leaves lanceolate, entire, clothed 
with soft hairs. 

GELSEMI'NUM. 5—2. {Bignonea.) 
' sempervi'rens, (y. March, 11.) stem twi- 
ning, smooth, glabrous; leaves opposite, 
perennial, lanceolate, entire, dark green 
above, paler beneath ; petioles short S. 
Nearly allied to Bignonia. 
GENIS'TA. 16-10. {Leguminostg!) [Prom 

genu, a knee, on account of its joints.] 

tincto'rea, (dyer's broom, y. Ju. fp .) root 
creeping; stem sub-erect, suffruticose; 
branches terete, striate, erect ; leaves lan- 
ceolate, smooth ; flowers in spiked racemes ; 
legumes smooth. Hills. Introduced. Af- 
fords a yellow dye. Ex. 

GENTIA'NA. 5—2. (Genttana.) [From Gen- 

tius, king of Iliyria.] 

quinqueJU/ra^ stem square, branched; 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, sub-clasping, acute, 
3-nerved, flowers somewhat in fives, axil- 
lary and terminal; corolla sub-campanu- 
late, 5-cleft, segments lanceolate, mncro- 
nate; calyx very short Woods. Aug. 
Flowers small, pale blue. 

ochroleu'ca, large flowers, yellowish- 
white, striped inside with blue and purple. 
' crini'ta, (fringed gentian, b. Sept. 1(.) 
stem terete ; branches long, 1-flowered ; 
leaves lanceolate, acute ; corolla 4-cleft, 
divisions obovate, gash ciliate. 18 i. 

saponafria, (b. Oct. 2i.) leaves ovate, 
lanceolate, acute, 3-nerved ; flowers whorl- 
capitate, sessile ; corolla ventricose, closed, 
10-clefl, interior segments unequally 3-cleft, 
as long as the exterior ones ; segments of 
the calyx ovate, shorter than the tube. 18 i. 
Soap gentian. 

lu'tea, (yellow gentian, y.) leaves broad- 
•vate, nerved ; corollas about SfCleft, wheel- 

►rm, whorled. 

catesf'btiei^ (Oc.) rough; leaves narrow- 
lanceolate ; segments of the calyx linear- 
lanceolate, twice as long as the tube ; co- 
rolla with the border erect the interior seg- 
ments short, 2-cleft, fimbriate. S. 

OERA'NIUM, 15—10. (Gthtiawe.) [From «- 

ranos, a crane, because its pistil is long, like 

a crane*s bill.] 

macula'tum, (crow-foot geranium, r. and 
b. J. 11.) erect; pubescence reversed : stem 
dichotomous; leaves opposite, 3-5 parted, 
gashed, upper ones sessile ; peduncles 
2-flowered; petals obovate. 1-9 f. 

sangui'nf'eum, (bloody geranium, 1^.) pe- 
duncle 1-flowered ; leaves 5-parted, 3-cIe^ 
orbicular; capsule bristly at the top. Exa . 

rt^efHafnum, (herb-robert, p. Sent (^.) 
leaves ternate or quinate, pinnatind ; pe- 
duncles long, 2-flowered; calyx angular, 
hairy ; carpels small, wiiinkled ; stem long; 
Plant fetid. 
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opposite, 5-lobed, crowded toward the top 
flowers small, white. S. 

etB§piii/9um, radical leaves reniform, 
deeply cleft ; flowera redr 8. 

jmnT'lum, (smaU crane's bill, b. M. Q.) 
leaves rab-renifbrm, 7-lobed ; lobes 3-Gleft ; 
pedandes shorty 2-flowexed; petals emar- 
ginate, scarcely longer than the awnless 
ealyx; carpels keeled, pubescent; seeds 
smooth. Probably sjmononioas with du- 
tectum. 

dUseeftum, (wood geranium, r. Ja. Q.) 
leaves 4 -parted ; lobes opposite, petiolate, 
3-cIeft, linear ; peduncles snort, 2-flowered ; 
petals emarginate, rather shorter than the 
awned calyx ; carpels hairy, not rugose ; 
seeds reticalate. 12 i. 

colnmbi'num, (long-stalked geraniam, C. 
M. 2^.) peduncles 2-ik>wered, longer than 
the leaves ; leaves 5-parted ; lobes many- 
cleft, linear; petals emarginate, of the 
length of the awned calyx ; carpels gla- 
bnras. 
6ERAR"DIA. 13-S. (ScrofMaria.) [From 

Gerarde^ a writer on plants in 1597.] 

tenuif(/Iia, (p. An. Sept ^ .) very branch- 
ing; leaves linear, acate, scabrous ; pedun- 
cles axillary, longer than the flowers ; teeth 
of the calyx acute. " 6-10 I 

Jlafvat (false foxglove, y. Ju. It.) pubes- 
cent ; stem nearly simple ; leaves sub-ses- 
sile, lanceolate, entire, or toothed, lower 
ones sub-pinnatifid, gashed; flowers axil- 
lary, opposite, sub-seseile. 2-3 f. 

glawcut (oak-leaf foxglove, y. Ju. 11.) 
smooth; stea panlcled; leaves petioled, 

{)innatifid, paler beneath, the upper ones 
anceolate; flowers axiUaiy, opposite, on, 
pedicels. 3-5 f. . •» 

peddeuWria, (lousewort foxp^love,y.Sept 

^ .) pubescent, brachiate-panicled ; leaves 
oblong« doubly gash-serrate and pinnatifid ; 
flowers axillary, opposite, pedicellcd; di- 
visions of the calyx leafy, gadi-toothed. 
Var. pectiriafta, stem and branches densely 
pilose ; leaves ovate, pectinatel^ sub-bipin- 
natifid, soft pubescent; calyx hirsute. 2 f. 

^ purpu'reuy (p. Au. @.} stems with oppo- 
site branches ; leaves unear, slender ; flowi 
ers axillaiy, opposite, sub-sessile ; segment 
of the calyx subulate. 12-18 i. 

^ aphyV'la, (p. Ja. Q.) stem naked, nearly 
simple, with smaUT deciduous, opposite, 
ovate scales ; corolla longer than the ped- 
uncle. 3f. S. 

fcucicida'ta, (p. S. ©.) stem rigid, erect, 
branching near the summit ; leaves oppo- 
site, and m threes, sometimes alternate, Un- 
ear^ clustered, very scabrous ; peduncles 
much shorter than tne leaves. 8. 




GE'UM. 11—13. (RtfMKM.) 

TwafU, (purple avens, p. J. 2^.) pubes- 
cent; stem simple; radical leaves inter- 
ruptedly pinnate, cauline OBe»3-cleft ; flow- 
ers nodding ; petals as \aoM as the calyx ; 
awns plumose, nearly naked at the top, 
minutely uncinate. 10 i. 

«trg»»ta'««ii», javena, w. Ju. If.) pubes- 
cent; radical ana lower cauline leavea ter- 
nate, upper oms lanceolate ; stipalea ovate, 



than the calyx ; awns booked, naked ; ft 
the apex twisted, hairy. Var. irik^nam^ 
has the radical leaves 3-k)bed, or temafie. 
2f. 

stricf'tum; (upright avens, O. y. J. 11.) hir- 
sute ; leaves all interruptedly pinnate, the 
odd one largest; leafets ovate, toothed, 
stipules gashed ; divisions of the calyx 5^ 
alternately linear, short ; flowers erect ; pe- 
tals roondish, longer than the calyx; awn 
naked, hooked. 2 £ 

aV'imnu (w. Ju. 2i.) pubescent; radical 
leaves pinnate, cauline ones temate, i 
ones simple, 3-cleft ; lower stipules gt 
flowers erect ; petals of the length i 
calyx; awna hooked, naked, hany at^ 

ififlo'ruff^ (W. w. 2^.) 1 ^ 
pie, somewhat 3-fiowered;^radic8L.l 
interruptedly pinnate ; leafets wed§j 
gash-toothed; p^als oblong, as lon^ 
calyx ; avens very long, viUose. 8' 

eo<xm"ewm,t a splendid plant, a i 
ChiU, with large orange-scarlet flowers. 

urbalnum, (y. M. 2X •) flpwers erect ; aiiiii^ ^ ^ 
hooked, naked; stem erect, ^ brancfai%ti^^ 
hairy ; radical leaves pinnatifid in fives^ c ^ ' 
line ones palm-temate, upper ones < 
1-lobed; 6tipaleBlaxge,SQb-orbicu}aB,>^ 
i. Ex. 
GILLE'NIA. 11—5. C^m««.]|, JI ^ 

tiifolu^ta, (India«' physic, wP^, 
leaves temate; IsafeXa lineeolater \ 
stipules linear; SowenJa Ifose, IR 
panicles, large, medictPD. Jf^aelacM 
bling ipecac. • 

9timblafce(h (w. J. 2^.) radical legj^ ]. 
hatind, stem leaves temate ; leafeta incis^y . 
serrate; stipules foliaceoua, ovat^jig^AT" "~ 
toothed and clasping ; flowers in IfiQse, j 
minal panicles, large. Var. in^^iu^ bai ^ 
nate leaves, with leafets gash-toothed. 

GLAU'CIUM. 19—1. {PoftnertteM.) 
gUaikos^ sea-green, from its color.] 
lu'tewmj (honrned poppy, y. Ju. Q.) \ 
glabrous; cauline leaves cuusping, ; — ^ 
luncles 1-flowered; sUique 
little scabrous. 8. 

flCVLUS. 8—1. (/rufoc.) [Diminutive 
ladiiuy a sword, froai the shq>e of iu# 
ves.j 
ensiform"i8, (p. . r. b. Ju. 2{.) leaves ens- 
form, glabrous, entire ; flowera apike^otf- 
OTB variond ; root bulboaa. 

GLAUX. 5—1. (LynsMdkw.) iWtmtLgkmkMt 

sea-green.) 

martiti^mat (black salt-wort, r-w. 11) 
leaves roundish, entire, fleshy ; slam leaqr. 
4-5 i Marshes on the sea-coast 

GLBCIKyMA. IS— 1. {Ldkiatm.) Wtomfj^ 

ko9, sweet.] 

hederafjceot (gvovrnd ivy, giU-ovetgrauad, 
b. and r. M. 24-) leaves rennbrm, crenate; 
stem rooting. Var. cordatot leaves cordate. 
GLEDITSCfi"IA. 90—6. (UgmimoHt.) [From 

GlediUckt professor of botany at Frankfert.1 

iriaeanf'Oia, (honey-locust, w. J. ^.) 
thom strong, cross branched ; a large tre% 
with oval and obkmg Isavoa pinnate; 1» 
gumea lai^, not caduooaa. 
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mowmper^ma, poda maU, l-aeeded. Wa- 
ter locust. 

GLYCIRRHPZA. 16—10. (Leguminosa:.) CFrom 

ghiJfs, sweet, and rt«a, root.] 

glafbra^ legrame glabrong ; leaves pinnate ; 
root taberoas, sweQt Liquorice. £x. 

lepidt/tOf (w. Ja. 21.) leafeta ohlong, 
acute, sUkv, yillose ; legumes raoetned, ob- 
long, hispid. 3-5 f. 

ONAPHA'LIUM. 17^-S. {C^rymbiftrm.) fProm 
^fNapAotofi, cotton J 

margaritacefufn, (large-flowered life-ever- 
lafiting, y. and w. Ju. 21.) leaves linear, 
lanceolate, gradually narrowing, acute; 
^atem branching above ; corymb fastigiate ; 
^^wers pedicelled: flowers with wliite, 
irl^ rays, and yellow disks. 1-2 f. 

^"alum, (sweet-scented life ever- 

[-w^Ju. 0.) leaves lance linear, 

'^^ous above, downv beneath; 

d, downy ; corymbs terminal. 

^eiim, (early life-everlasting, o. 

^oots procumbent ; stem sim- 

leavea spatulate, ovate, and 

ed; corymb close pressed; 

tous ; inner scaler of the calyj: 

utish, colored^ 6-10 i. 

;«», (y-w. J. ©.) herbaceous, 

; leaves obovate-spatalate, 

flowers axillary and 

lerate spikes. 6-8 f. 

(Ju. ^L) stem erect, simple, 

Vin a ifeafy spike, axillary 

lance-linear, downy. 

t«, (neglected life-everlasting, y. 

a erect, much branched ; leaves 

olate, very acute, decurrent, 

I woolly beneath, naked above ; 

^ in dense, terminal, roundish clus- 

t'ream, (p. Ju. Oc. If.) herbaceous ; 
reji^t, simple ; leaves linear-spatulate, 
omentose beneath; flowers sessile, clus- 
, axillary, and terminal 8-12 i. 
•ini/iufn, (marsh cudweed, Au. @.) 
lerbaceous. branched, diffuse, woolly ; 
leaves linear-lanceolate ; flowers in termi- 
nal crowded clusters, which are shorter 
than the leaves. 4-6 i. 

gemtan^^icum, (common cudweed, Au. 
^^j stQDS herbaceous, erect, proliferous 
at ^e «ummit ; leaves lanceolate, acute, 
^bwnv ; flowers capitate in the axils of the 
branches, and terminaL 6-8 i. 

dio'iea, (w. M. 2^.) stoloniferous, creep- 
ing ; leaves tomentose beneath chiefly, rad- 
ical ones spatulate, obscurely 3-nerved at 
the base, cauline ones lance-linear; stem 
simple; flowers coxyBsbose, capitate, dioe- 
cious. 

GOMPHRE'NA. 5—1. (AmmrtrnthL) rFrom 
the surname of Pliny, the naturalist.] 
globf/tOf (globe amaranth, bachelor's but- 
ton, r. An. 0.) stem erect; leaves lance- 
ovate; heads solitary; peduncles 3-leaved. 
Sx. 

GONOLCyBtJS. I8-*. U|wcyiM«.) [From 
fwiia, angle, Mm, a pod.] 




ehli^'ut, (false ebpak-dog,p. J. If.) atem 
climbing, hairy; leaves ovate-cordate, vil- 
lose, acute; corymbs axillary ; segments of 
the corolla ovate, acununate, oblique, revo- 
lute ; calyx small. 4-5 f. 

kinn^ttu, (p: Ju. 2^.) stem twining; 
younger branches very hairy ; leaves cor- 
date-oval, acuminate, pubescent on both 
sides ; segments of the corolla Hnear-oblong; 
foUiciea oblong, mmicaSe ; ambds3-4 flow- 
ered. 3-4 f. 

maerophyr'lut, (y. Ju.) leaves broad, cor- 
date, with the ednus dosed ; abruptly acu- 
minate; follicles muricate; lobes of tl)e 
crown divided. 8, 

prosit a'^, (p.) stem prostrate, herba- 
ceoas^ leaves renif(Min-cordate, acute, to- 
mentose undenl&ath. 6-13 i. S. 

viridifio'rug, (g.) smooUi, twining ; leaves 
sub reniform-cordate, aurided at the base, 
acuminate, somewhat Ipng-pedunded ; di- 
visions of the corolla oblong-linear, oblique ; 
obtuse follicles ribbed. S. 

GOODYE'RA. 18—1. (Ordtidem.) [John 

Goodyer.] 

pubes"cea8t (rattlesnake leaf, scrophula 
weed, y. w. Ju. y .) leaves radical, ovate, 
petioled, veins colored, reticulate; scape 
sheathed; scape and flower pubes- 
cent; lip ovate^ acuminate; petals ovate. 
10-15 i. 

r^pem, (w. Ju. 21.) radical leaves ovate, 
petioled, reticulate ; scape sheathed ; scape 
and flowers pubescent ; flowers one-sided ; 
lip and petals lanceolate. 8 i 

GORDCyNIA. 15—12. (MalvacciB.) [In honor 

of James Gordon.] 

lasianf^thus, (w. Ju. fp.) leaves lance-ob- 
Ipng, shining, .iglabrous; flowers long, 
pedunoled ; capsules conical, acuminate. 
Evergreen. S. 

puBes^eens, flowers large, white, with 
goldcobred stamens. Shrub. 5-6 f. Ex. 



GOSSYP'IUM. 15—12. (Mahfacea.) [From 

an Egyptian word, gottipium.^ 

herbace'umt (cotton, Au. ^.) leaves 5- 
lobed. mucronate, one gland beneath; stem 
herbaceous, smooth. 5 f. Ex. 

GRATIO'LA. 2—1. {ScroBhtdaria.) [Dimin- 
utive of gratiaj so called on account of its 
supposed admirable qualities.] 
vwgin'*ica, (creeping hedge-hyssop, w. 
and y. 2^.) stem pubescent, assurgent, te- 
rete ; leaves smooth, lanceolate, sparingly 
dentate, serrate, alternate, and connate at 
the base ; leafets of the calyx equal ; sterile 
filaments none. 6-8 i. 

aurtfa, floweoi blight yellow, on axillary 
peduncles; stem 4-angIed, rooting at the 
oase. 

ear6lin"enMt (w. Ju. 21.) stem smooth, 
somewhat branched, procumbent at the 
base, 4-sided above, terete below; leaves 
sessile, lance-oblong, obtusisb, dentate, 3- 
nerved; peduncles pubescent, short; di- 
visions of the calyx lance-linear, equal, 
entire ; bracts broader, expanding ; corolla 
pubescent within; sterile filaments none; 
capsule globose. 
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anoi^aam'iZeay (water bedge-fayasop, w- 
b. Ja. Z^.) sab-erect, veiy smooth ; Btem4- 
sided ; leaves oblong-oval sparingly den- 
ticulate, shorter than the flowers; calyx 
withoat bracts, sabalate, pubescent ; oorol 
smooth within ; divisions generally obtuse. 
36 i. 

musouria'na, (J. y. y.) erect, terete, 
nearly simple ; leaves narrow, lanceolate, 
connate, opposite^ toothed at the apex ; ped- 
uncles longer tlian the leaves; segments 
of the calyx linear-lanceolate, more than 
half as long as the tube of the corol, bracts 
longer than the calyx ; whole plant viacid- 
pabescent. 4-6 i. 

^fioridafna, {y. Mar. ®.) glabrous, erect; 
leaves lanceofate, obsoletelv denticalate, 
Ecutish; peduncle longei* than the leaf; 
flowers largish, divisions emarginate. 9 i. 
yiico'iOy (w-p. An. Zf.) stem assnrgent, 
viscid-pubescent, sub-terete ; leaves smooth, 
sessile, lanceolate, acutish, dentate, 3- 
nerved ; peduncles long ; divisions of the 
calyx equal, lance-linear; bracts broader, i 
expanding, shorter than the calyx; corolla 
pubescent within ; sterile filaments two ; 
capsules ovate, as long as the calyx. 

^lo'ta, (w. Ju. <^.) erect, branching, very 
hairy ; stem 4-Bided ; leaves sessile, oval, 
dentate ; flowers sub-peduncled ; divisions 
of the calyx unequal ; two intermediate 
ones small, setaceous ; corolla smooth with- 
in ; sterile filaments 3, very minute. 1-2 £ 
GYMNOCLA'DUS. 20—10. (Leguminoso.) 

canaden'^sis, {coffee tree, vr. J. Tp.) leaves 
bipinaate ; leafeta oval, acuminate, pubes- 
cent ; flowers in racemes. 
GYMNOSTY'LES. 17-4. (Corymbiferce,) 

[From pmnos, naked, and atulosj style.] 
- stolonij'"€ra, (M. 11 .) herbaceous, procum- 
bent, creeping, glabrous ; leaves piunatifid ; 
flowers sessile at the root 
GYNANDROP"SIS. 6—1. •(Capporufc..) 

j^ntaphyV'laf (w. Ju. ©.) smooth ; leaves 
qumate and ternate ; leai'ets entire, sub-ser- 
rulate ; stamens inserted on the pedicel of 
the germ. 2 f. 
GYRb'MIA. See Mkdbo'ta. 
GYROPHCRA. 21—5. {Alga) [From gy- 
ros^ a circle, and spherOy spherical.]^ 

pennsylvaf nica, frond tawny olive, un- 
der side rough granulate; receptacleamar- 
giuated. On rocks and mountains. 
HABENA'RIA. 18-<1. (OrckidM.) [From 

Aa6ena, a thong.] 

psyco'des. (g-w. Ju. Zf .) lip 3-parted ; 
segments finely divided; petals obtuse; 
horn filiform, clavate, ascending, longer 
than the germ. 

ciUa^ris, (orchis, y. Jn. If.) lip lance-ob- 
long, pinnate-ciliate, twice as long as the 
petals ; spur longer than the germ. 1-2 f. 

dilatafta, (ffiant orchis, w. or g. J. 2X<) 
spur shorter than the germ ; lip entire, lin- 
ear, with the base dilated, of the length of 
the spur ; bracts of the length of the flower ; 
■tern leafy; in the mountain woods the 
flowers are green, in the meadows white. 
1-4 f. 

bracteafta, (vegetable satyr, g-w. M. 21.) 
lip linear, emarginate, obsoletely 3-toothed ; 



spur short, «ab*inflated, somewhat 2-Iobed ; 
bracts twice as long as the flowers, leal- 
like, spreading ; roots palmate. 6-10 i 

macrophyV'ta, (g-y. J. 2f .) lip lanceolate^ 
entire, acuminate; spur longer than the 
germ, serrate, nearly straight; upper petals 
ovate, acute ; scape with 2 broad-oval anb- 
erect leaves at the base. 1 f. 

quin"que^ta, (w.) lip 3-parted ; lateral 
segments setaceous ; inner petals 2-parted ; 
lower segment fletaceous, nearlv as Jong: as 
the outer petal ; spur twice as long as the 
germ; leaves lance-oval; bracts acumi- 
nate. 2 f 

intefgrOf (y. Ju. If..) lip oblong, entire, 
longer than the inner petals; spur longer 
than the germ, acute at the point; steiA 
leafy ; bracts shorter than the flowers. -j^ 

fvMXs"cens.{^-y. Ju. 2^.) lip ovate, toothed 
at the base ; petals spreading ; spur subu- 
late, of the length of the germ; bracts 
longer than the flowers. 

Kerbi&lct, (y. J. 2^.) lip oblong, obtase, 
toothed at the base ; nalate 1-toothed ; spur 
filiform, shorter than the germ ; bracts long- 
er than the flowers. 1 f. 

grandijMra; (p, J.) lip dependent, twice 
AS long as die petals, 3-parted ; ~divislca0 
vnsdge-form, fringed ; middle one largest, 
with conniv&nt fimbria ; lateral petals fim- 
briate ; spur ascending, cltvate. longer than 
the germ ; leaves oval oblong. - 2 £ 

inei'ia, (w-p. Jo. .1(.) lip 3-parted ; jU- 
visions wedge-forp) gask-toi|hed. nidfie 
one emarginate ; lateral^taUi oblpe, sub- 
dentate ; 8pur subulat^ascendii^ of the 
length of the germ. 2-4 f. 

fiCiOt (p. Ju. If.) lip 3-parted ; divisions 
wedge-form, toothed; intermediate one 2- 
lobed;- spur filiform, clavate, ascending, 
longer than the germ. 

. re'pensy (y-g. An. 2^.) lip 3-parted ; late- 
ral segment setaceous ; inner petals 2- part- 
ed; lower segment setaceous, scarcely^ 
longer than the outer petals; honsaslong^B 
as the germ; leaves narrow, lanceolate|.^p 
bracts acute. S. See Orchis. , W 

HALE'SIA. 15—12. (Mdlvacea.) * 

tetraptefra, (snow-drop tree, w. Ap. T^ .) 
leaves lance-oval, acuminate, serrulate; 
corolla 4-cleft ; fruit 4-winged. # 

dipUfra, (w. Ap. ^.) leaves lance-oval 
and ovate, acuminate, serrulate ; petals 4 1 
flowers octandrous;- fruit compressed, with 
two large wings. jS. 

parvyU/ra, ( ^ .) fruit unequally and 
somewhat 4-winged, clavate, small ; flow- 
ers small. 8. 
HALYME'NIA. 21-4. (-4^«.) 

pcdmafta, fixmd flat, sub-palmate; dhria- 
ions oblong, sub-simple ; color reddish par* 
pie ; substance at first thin and membrana- 
ceous, at length passing into a soft leathery 
substance. In the sea. 
HAMAME'LIS. 4-2. (Ber»«ruie«.) 

virginf'icctt (witch hazel, y. Oct ^.) 
leaves obovate, acute, toothed, cordate, 
with a small dnus. Var. parvifcflia, leaves 
oblong-ovate, upper part undulate, coarae 
crenate, pubescent, and somewhat hinrots 
beneath; divisions of the calyx obloog. 
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in the ftB, and perfects the fruit 
the next summer. 51 5 £ 
HAMILTtyNIA. 20-5. (Tkymelea.) 

otdfefra, {oil-nvLt, g-y. J. ^.) pubescent; 
leaves oblong, entire, acuminate; flowers 
In terminal racemes, small. Whole plant 
oily. 
HEDECVMA. 13—1. (Labiata.) 

pulegi&ifdes, (pennyroyal, b. 3. ©.) pu- 
bescent ; leaves oUongp, serrate ; peduncles 
axillary; wborled. 6-8 i.- 

kispi'dot (Ju. ©.) branching, pubescent ; 
leaves linear, aeutish at both ends, varv en- 
tire, veined, revolote at the margin ; whorls 
many-flowered ; calyx strigose. 3-6 i. 8. 

bractet/la, pubescent ; stem simple, slen- 
der ; leaves linear, aub-lanceolate, acute at 
each end, entire; pedicels 3-5.flowered; 
bracts setaceous, j^. 
HEDE'RA. 5—1. iC^prif^lim.) CFromA«&e*, 

a kid.] 

he'lix, (English ivy, g^-w. S. ^.) leaves 3- 
^lobed ; floral ones ovate ; umbel erect. 
Evergreen, Ex. 
HEDY(yiPIS. 4— i. {Rvbiacea.) 

glomerafta^ (w. g. M. (^.) stem procum- 
bent ; leaves opposite, lanceolate, attenuate 
fit the base, pubescent ; fbwers in clusters, 
forming whorls. 

lanceol(/taf glabrous; stem erect, 4-sided, 
angles somewhat winged; leaves sessile, 
lanceolate, acute; stipules lanceolate, niem- 
branaceous; corymbs trichotomous, termi- 
nal ; corol fisLBnel-^brm, with exsert anthers. 
HEDYSA'RUM. IC— 10. (Leguminosa.) fProra 

eduSf sweet, ewomm, smelt.] 

panieuU/tum, (p. Ja. Z^.) erect; leaves 
ternate, lance-linear, smoothish, revKAote 
at the margin; stipules subulate; panicle 
terminal ; loment hispid ; joints somewhat 
triangular. 2-3 £ . • 

stru/^tum, (p. Ju. y.) stifily erect, glab- 
rous, simple; leaves ternate, sub-linear, 
net-veined ; stipules subulate ; racemes ax- 
Slary and terminal ; k>ments about 2-joiat- 
ed ; joints ternate-triangular, hispid. ^-3 t 

nudifl(/rum, (p. Ju. 21.) leaves ternate, 
broad-oval, acuminate, sub-glaucous be- 
neath; scape panieled, glabrous, radical, 
taller than the stem ; joints of the loment 
round-triangalar. 1-2 t. 

viridifio'rum, (g. and p. Au. 2-^.) stem 
erect, branched, scabrous; leaves ternate, 
ovate, obtuse, scabrous above, villose, and 
very soft beneath ; panicle terminal, very 
long, naked ; joints of the loment triangu- 
lar. 3f. 

rotundtfo^lium, (p. Au. It-) stem pros- 
trate, hairy ; leaves ternate ; joints of the 
loment sub-rhomboidal. 2-4 f. 

acwmin^twiA, (p. Ju. Z(,) erect, simple, 
pubescent ; leaves ternate, ovate, conspicu- 
ously acuminate, a little hairy ; panicle ter- 
minal, on a very long, naked peduncle; 
Joints of the loment roundish. 1-2 f 

cana(Un"8e, (bush trefoil, r. Ju. 11) erect, 
amoothish; leaves ternate, lance oblong; 
stipules filiform ; flowers racemed ; bracts 
lance-ovate,'acuminate, ciliate ; joints of the 
loment obtusely triangled, hispid 3 f. 

boreafle. leaves pinnate, leafets oblong- 



^ate, hairy ; stipnlea dbeathing, aabnlate ; 
Vaccmes on long peduncles ; Idments with 
smooth, roundish joints. (p.Ju. 24^.) Monn< 
tains. 

obtu'sum, (p. and g. Au. 11.) erect, slen- 
der, sub pubescent ; leaves ternate, ovate, 
obtuse, sub-cordate at the base; stipule* 
subulate; panicle terminal; joints of the> 
loment sub-orbicnlate, reticulate, hispid. 
1^2 £ 

lirteaftum, {11.) stem creeping, striped 
with green ; teaves ternate, roundish, sub- 
sessile ; racemes long, with small scattered 
flowers; joints of the loment lenticular. 
8. See Dksmo'dium. 

HELE'NIUM. 17—2. (Corymlnfera.) [From 
Helena, wife of MeneJaus, king of Sparta.] 
autumnafle, (false sun-flower, y. Au. 2^.) 
leaves lanceolate, serrate, sub-decorrent ; 
stem corymbed above ; disk florets 5-cleft ; 
rays flat, reflexed. Var. puhes^'cenStlearea 
pubescent. 3-5 f. 
HEUANTHEMUM. See Cib^ti/s. 
HE'LlAN^THUS. 17-3. iCorymbifera.) 
£From eliosf the sun, tutthos, flower, on ac- 
count of its broad yellow disk and rays : and 
not, as is often supposed, from its turning 
with the 8<in, whid;,u«i&iiot the fact with 
• respect to Uris flowei.J '"^"^^ 

angustifo'lius, (y. and p. US2X) stem 
slender, slightly scabrous; leaves narrow- 
lanceolate, revolute at the margin, sca- 
brous, entire, glauo<»us bene^ ; scales of 
the calyx lance-linear, ciliate, expanding ; 
ehafl'3-tooChed. 3-5 f. 

7nol"li8, (y. Jo- 2^.) stem smooth below, 
scabrous above ; leaves lance-ovate, acute, 
serrate, scabrous above, pubescent and 
hoary beneath ; flowers few, terminal. 3-6 f. 
paucifii/Tus, (y.) leaves lanceUnear, acu- 
minate, serrate, smoothish; stem naked, 
trichotomous, few-flowered; calyx close- 
imbricate ; divisions ovate. 4-5 f. 8. 

trachdifc/littM^ (l^. A«. 2^.) leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, opposite acuminate, serrate, 
triply-nerved, very scabrous on both sides ; 
acales of the calyx lanee-linear, ciliate; 
outer ones longest 3-4 f. 

dcc/ipetaflnSf (y. Bept 2^ .) leaves ovate, 
acuminate, remotely serrate, 3-nerved, sea 
brons; scales of the cal}rx lanceolate, suh 
equal, sub-ciliate; rays 10 or 12. Flowera 
in large terminal panicles. 

gigan,"teus, (y". SepL 2^.) leaves alter- 
nate, lanceolate, serrate, scabrous, paler 
beneath, nearly sessile, ciliate at the base , 
scales of the calyx lanceolate, ciliate; 
flowers in a loose, terminal panicle; rays 
12-14, not large- 5-6 f. 

atroru'bens, hispid, stem naked tow^ard 
the summit, loosely paniculate ; leaves op- 
posite, spatulate, oblong-ovate, crenate. 3- 
nerved, scabrous on the upper side ; scales 
of the calyx ovate-lanceolate, as long as 
the disk ; rays yellow ; disk dark purple. 

eoronc^rium, French honeysuckle, a na- 
tive of Italy. 4f. Flowers scarlet. Ex. 

tuber&sus^ (Jerusalem artichoke, y. S. 
2^.) leaves 3-nerved, scabrous; lower ones 
heart-ovate, upper ones ovate, acuminate ; 
petioles ciliate; root tuberous. Natural- 
ized. 4-81 
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oii^^nttttf, (eOliWion snn-itowerr y. and v^^ 
Jn. U') leaver all cordate, 3 nerved ; pe^ 
nncles thickening upward; flowers nod- 
ding. 6-10 f. Naturalized. 

pubeg^centr (y- Au. U-) hoary-pubescent ; 
stem villose; leaveii sessile, heart-ovate, 
olasping, 3-nerved, crennlate, veiy soft; 
■cales of the involucre lanceolate, villoae. 
2-3 f. S. 

longif(/Uus, (y. 8. If.) Tery glahrous; 
stem panided; branches few-flowered at 
the BTimmit; leaves snb-sessSe, very long- 
lanceolate, 3-nerved, very entire ; lower 
ones serrate ; scales of the inTolacre ovate, 
acute ; outer ones linear, divaricate. 4-7 1 
8. 

toment(/BUs^ (y. 8. H) stem rough ; leaves 
lance-ovate, tapering to the summit, acute, 
■errulate, scabrous above, tomentose be- 
neath, g^ierally alternate; scales of the 
involucre leafy, squarrose-Ianceolate ; chaff 
3-cleft. 4-6 f. 8. 
HELIOP'SIS. 17— S. iCmyntbifkrm.) [From 

elios, the sun, 9f»i», appearing llks.} 

l€ifms, (ox-eye, Ju. 1/.) stem glabrous; 
leaves opposite, ovate. Semite^ 3-nerved, 
smooth. 3-5 f. 

sca^bra, (W.) leaves shortly petioled, 
ovate, 3-nerved, deeptv seiratfr, avex vety 
entire, both sides BeaonMis ; involucre pu- 
bescent 
HELIOTROTIUM. 5—1. (Boragiiut.) tFroro 

eiios, the sun, troptj tvmHigr ; a name grtven 

by Dloscorides, because, as he says, the 

Hower turns with tl^e sun.} 

inf^dieum, (tarnsde, b. Ju. Q.) leaves 
heart-ovate, acute, rougfaisb; spiitea soli- 
tary ; fruit bifid. 8-12 i. 8. 

eurasaemfcum, (y. w. J. Q^.) leaves lance- 
narrow-lanceolate, aoeculcal, gtabroos, 
without veins ; spikes conjugate. €-12 i 8, 

eitropefufn, (w. ®.) leaves ovate, very 
entire, tomentose, mgose spikes conjugate. 
Inodorous. 8. 



HELLEBOHUS. IS^IS. (BaiiwMwIflwra.) 
[From e2Ma, destructive of hie, fitfr*, fbod^ 
from its poisonous qaaUties-l 
fa^tidus, (hellebore,) stem many-flowered, 
leafy ; leaves pedate, remotely serrate, co- 
riaceous ; corolla somewhat converging. 

HELCNUS. 6—3. (Junei.) 

angnstift/lia, (J. If.) scape leafy; leaves 
linear, subulate ; raceme simple, terminal ; 
capsules oblong, covering at the summit ; 
seeds linear. 2 f 

laiif(/lia,{p-h. M. If.) scales leafless; spike 
ovate, crowded; bracts linear-lanceolate; 
leaves lanceolate, mucronate, nerved. 

dia'ciat scape leafy; leaves lanceolate, 
broader near the root; nicemes dicncious, 
spiked ; pedicels very short, without bracts ; 
segments of the perianth linear ; stamens 
exserted; flowers white, in a terminal, 
spiked raceme. Unicorn plant. Blazing 
star. 2£ 

du'biat leaves verv long and narrow, 
grass-like; scape naked; spike slender; 
flowers small, sessile. 2-3 f. 8. 

HEMEROCAL"LIS. fr-|. (AtpkotUH.) [Frorn 
emeruy day, and ftoAw, beauty, beauty of the 
day.] 



JlaTwh (ydlow a«r^^ y. Jn. 21^ 1 
broad-hnear. keeled; petals flat, •cute-; 
nerves c^ the petals undivided. .Sx. 

fut'va, leaves very long, linear, cr-" 
three inner, petals obtuse, undulate ; 
of the outer petak branding ; flowers laxigi^ 
fulvous ; scape 3-4 £ Introduced. Tawny 
day-lily. 

japon"iea, (w. Au.) leaves oordlBte, aca- 
mmate; corol funmd-shaped. Japan. 
HEMIAN'THTJS. 2—1. {SenpMmrim.) 

mieran^iha, (w. Au. 0.) leaves oppo. 
site, crowded seasile, obseurely 3-Bcrved, 
glabrous ; succulent stem creeping, £cbot»- 
mous; flowers axiHary, solitary, mxnnte. 
Banks of rivers. 
HEPAT^ICA. 12—12. (Ramamatlmeem} VFrom 

ep«r, the liver ; probably from the beUef that 

it was of use in complaints of this eriran.l 

aewHt^oba^ or triloba, (heart liverieaf. w- 
«nd p. Ap. 21') Icavea cordate, 3-5 lobe«l ; 
lobes entire, acute; leaves ef llie ca^x 
acute. €hvw8 in weeds, preferrmg die 
north side of hills and meontains. 5 i 

avteriea'na, (kidney liverieaf, w. and p> 
Ap. If.) leaves heart-reniform, 3-lobed; 
looes entire, rovnd-obtuse ; leaves el the 
calyx obtuse. Grows (M«fl^ m woodsi, 
preferring the soath side of UDs asid moniir 
tains. 5i. . 
HERACLEUM. 5—2. {Umb*mfer«.) [Named ^ 

either from Hercules, or the «ty of Beraclea, 

near which it grew J 

lafu^tnm, (oow-panmip, w. Jo. Zf-) leavea 
temate, peticded,. tomentose beneath ; leafeta 
round-cordate, lobed; partial mvolueres 5-6 
leaved ; fruit orbicular. One af our largest 
ambelliferoufl pfatnta. with a white, woollj 
vmect Floweis white, vsl very laarge. ter- 
osmal umbels. Poisonous. 

gpondyHTum, leaves pumale; teafets ^ 
oblong. 8.^ 
HERPES-TW." 13—2. iStr o p huh rim.} [FToaa 

trpoy creepiBff.l ^ 

euneif(/ha, (b. Au. U-) ▼«T smooth;^ 
leaves opposite, eoneate-ciDovate ; pedun- 
cles as long as the leaves; coraOa 5-cleft; 
stem creeping. 

rotundffo'Ha, (b. Aa.) finely pabeseeat; 
leaves oval, roundish, many-aerved ; ped- 
micles opposite, as long as the leaves; eo> 
roUa 4-cleft. ^ST. 

ampUxicau'lU, (Au.) stem wooQy; leaves 
eordate, claspmg, entire, obtuse ; pedandcs 
shorter than the leaves ; corolla 4«leA. 8. 

HESTERIS. 14—2. (OM«/«r«.) [From 

esperosy evening.) 

jHTiJuitiJl'da, (p. J.^.) lower leaves ly- 
rate, piunatifid ; upper ones lanceolate, aa- 
equally serrate ; borders of the petals obo- 
vale, entire ; pedicel becomes longer thffl 
the calyx ; stem smooth. 1 f 

matrotuaHisr (dame's violet, sweet rocket, 
p-w.) pedicels of the length of the calyx; 
petadis obovate ; leaves ovate lanoeolata, 
tootlied. Ex. 

pygmafa, (p. ©.) leaves lance-finear, at- 
tenuate at die base, entire, or dentate; pn> 
bescence 2-parted, appressed ; sUiqaes nu- 
merous, erect compi^ssed, pubeasent ; stem 
erect, simple, 
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fMna^tU, {21.) Ie&-v6a spatahite, fleshy ^ 
pttbesoenoe 2>ptfted, appreaaed; siliqaes 
spreading (when jooang) ; stem very short, 
«rect, simple. 

trix'^tiit (yellow racket, ^ .) stem hispid ; 
branches spreading. Ex. 
HETERANTHE'RA. S— I. {Ffareitn.) [From 

tterM, other or different* and aiur^ anther, 

because the anthers are of different sizes in 

the same flower.} 

rentfor''inis, (Ju. Aug. w. 21.) leaves or- 
bicular, reniform; spatha oblong, acnmi- 
nate, 3-5 flowered. 
HEUCHE'RA. 5~S. (Sasifrafg.) [Heucher.] 

americo^na, (alum-root, r. Ju. It.) viscidly- 
pubescent; scape and leaves somewhat 
scalxous ; leaves radical, on long, pubes- 
cent petioles; flowers in a long, terminal 
panicle; stamens exserted; calyx short, 
obtuse; petals lanceolate, aS long as the 
calyx. 2-3 f. 

mtbes^'cetu, dusty-pubescent ; calyx large, 
beil-form ; stamens scarcely exserted ; flow- 
ers large, red and yellow. 

hig^'pida, (p. J. 11.) hispid, scabrous; 
scape, petioles, and leaves, glabrous be- 
neath; leaves hispid-piUose above, acute- 
lobed, toothed ; teeth very short, sub-retuse, 
mucronate ; peduncles of the panicle few- 
jBktwered; calyx sborti^, sub-acute ; petals 
spatulate, as long as the calyx ; .stamens 

^ caides"cefUr (w. J. 21.) suffruticose at the 

ise ; scape at the base, and petioles pilose ; 
ppves glabrous above, Dilk)se at the nerves 
eneath, acutely lobea, ciliate, dentate;' 
teeth acute, mucronate ; calyx short, vil- 1 
lose; petals linear, twice as long as the 
calyx; stamens exsert. { 

aeerifi/lia, {11.) petioles hirsute; leaves 
•mooth, glaucous beneath, acutely 5-lobed, ' 
unequally toothed ; teeth mucronate ; scape 
■mooth; panicle elongated, lax-flowered;' 
petals short; stamens exsert 
H1BI8''CUS. 15—12. (MtihHteea.) iFromibis, 

the stork, who is said to be fond of it.] 

vhceni'oetu, (phoenioean mallotvs, r. Ju. 
2^.) leaves ovate, acuminate, serrate, and 
crenate, lower ones 3-cuspidat^;* peduncles ' 
•jointed; seeds woolly. 6-8 f. Ex. 

mtlMris, (w-r. Au. 11.) very glabrous ^ 
leaves 3-lobed, hastate, acuminate, serrate ; 
corolla tabular, campimalate ; capsule ovate, 
acuminate, glabrous ; seeds silky.. 3-4 f. I 

virgin"icu»y (sweat-weed, r. Au. 11.) 
downy, rough ; leaves acuminate, unequally 
toodied, lower ones cordate, undivided, up- 
per ones cordate-oblong, 3-iobied; p^un- 
des axillary, and in terminal racemes; 
flowers nodding': pistils nodding. 2-4 f. 

tyy^^iacM, (althea fhitex, w. and p. Au. 
I?.) leaves wedge-ovate, 3-lobed, toothed; 
outer calyx about 8-leaved. of the length of 
the inner. 5-10 f. Ex. 

esculenf'tus, (okra, y. Ju. <g>.) leaves beait- 
5-lobed, obtosi^, toothed; petiole kmger 
than the flower ; outer calyx about 5-leaved, 
caducous, bursting lengthwise. 3^5 £ Ex. 

tru/num, (beaut^l ketmia, flower of an 
hour, 0.) flowers yellowish- white, with the 
lower part purple ; calyx inflated ; leaves 
toothed. Ex. 



masekeu^tug, (marsh mallows, w-p. An. 
2^.) leaves tomentose beneath; petioles 
bearing the peduncles; oalyx tomentose. 
Swamps. Flowera large, white, with a 
purple centre. 

grandiJU/ru$, leaves large, coriaceous 
3-lobed, tomentose on both sides, hoary be- 
neath ; flowers large, red. 5-7 £ S. Ex. 

incafmUf (y-w. ». If.) leaves ovate, acu- 
minate, obtusely serrate, hoarv-tomentose 
on both sides; peduncles axillary; calyx 
tomentose, nearly equal. 

coccinf'eut, (r. An. 21.) very glabrous; 
leaves palmate-S-parted ; divisions lance- 
linear, acuminate, remotely serrate at the 
apex ; capsule ovate, glabrous. 4-6 £ 8. 

teafber, (y. and p. Au. 21.) stem scabrous ; 
lower leaves cordate, angled, upper ones 
palmate, 3-5 lobed ; lobes uiegular, dentate, 
angled; calyx very hispid, twice as long as 
the bracts. 3t S. 

caroHpf^iafwu, (p. An. !(.•) leaves cordate, 
ovate, acuminate, serrate, smooth on both 
sides, sometimes sub-S-lobed ; seeds hispid. 
4-6 {.8. 

vesicafriust (African hibiscus, y-p. Q.) 2 £ 

HIERA'CIUM. 17-1. {Cicharacea.) [Prom 
hieraxt a hawk.] 

marianf'umt (O. y. Ju. 2f .) stem erect, 
villose ; leaves oval-obovate, strigose, villose 
on the keel, lower ones sub-dentate ; ped- 
uncles and involucre downy. 1-2 £ 

runeinc^tum, hirsute; leaves radical, oval- 
oblong, rancinate; scM>e few-flowered, an- 
gular ; involucre glandular-pflote. 1 £ 8, 

grotu/fni, (y. Ju. 21.) scape leafy, naked 
above, oorymo-pamded ; calyx and pedun- 
cles glandular-pilose; radical leaves obo- 
vate and lanceolate, ciliate, very pubescent 
Var. nvdicayfktetem about 1-leaved ; pan- 
icle somewhat ftsdgiate. 2-3 £ 

panicviaftum, (y. Jn. 21.) somewhat glar 
brouB ; stem &ceol, leafy, panicled, wmte- 
woolly below ; pedicels capillary ; leaves 
lanceolate, naked, toothed, membranaceous. 
2-4£ 

feudcuh^twnit somewhat glabrotis; stem 
erect leafy, simple, glabrous; leaves ses- 
sile, oblong, acute, sharply tooAed ; teeth 
elongated ; branches of the panicle divari- 
cate, short ; pediceb pubescent somewhat 
&8cicled. 

maerophyV'lum, (y* 21.) very tall ; stem 
erect leafy, hispid, suteate.; leaves cordate, 
half-claspmg, ovate-oblong, remotely coarse- 
toothed, neariy naked ; nerves and veins 
pubescent beneath; panicle divaricate-co- 
rymbed ; peduncles elongated, naked, gla- 
brous ; calyx glabrous. 

veHt/sumt (vein-leaf hawkweed, y. Ju. 
21.) scape naked, oorvmb-panicled, gla- 
hrous; leaves lanoe-obovato, with Uiin 
tiairs above, and naked beneath, margin 
ciliate, glandular-toothed, veins colored; 
calyx glabrous. 1-2 £ 

auT€mii'a€um, (orange hawkweed, y. 2^.) 
scape leafy, hispid ; flowers corymbed ; ped- 
uncles glomerate ; leaves oUong, acutish, 
pilose-hispid. Ex. 

kalf'mU, (y. An. 21.) stem erect, snb-vil- 
kMe ; leaves sessile, laooeolato, icnmhiate^ 
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^arply and divaricately toothed ; panicle 
sub-corymbose ; pedicels downy. 2 f. 

IIIPPCPHJS. 20—8. (JEUagni.) fFrom tppo*, 

a horse, pAao, to destroy.] 

canadew'sis, (sea buckthorn, M. ^ .) leaves 
ovate, nearly smooth above, argentens be^- 
neath. 6-8 f. 

ar gen" teat both sides of the leaves cov- 
ered with silver scales. 12-18 f. 
mPPU'RIS. 1—1. {Naides.) [Promtjipo*, a 

horse, oura. tail.] . 

viilgcfris, (mare's-tail, y-g. M. If.) -leaves 
linear, and lance-linear, verticillate. 

pionta'na, slender in fixes, linear, acute. 

'marit^ma, leaves in fours or sixes^ lance- 
olate, obtnse. scarcely gangrenous. 9-18 i. 
I!OL"CUS. 3—2. (QramineeB.) [From olkosy 

the Greek name of a plant with awns like 

barley.] 

Uina'tns, (soft-grass, w. Ju. li.) perfect 
floret inferior and awnless, sterile one with 
a curved awn included in the glume ; root 
fibrous; culm 18 inches high; panicle ob- 
long, contracted, whitish. 

HO'PEA. 15—19. (Malvacea.) [Dr.* John 

Hope.] 

tincto'ria, (sweet leaf, y. Ap. Tp.) leaves 
lance-oblong, glaucous, pubescent beneath ; 
flowers sessile, axillary, in clusters. 15-18 f. 

IIOR"DEVM. 3—2. {Grmnina.) 

juba'tum, (J. ^ .) lateral florets abortive; 
awns of the calyx and corolla 6 times as 
.ong as the flowers. 2 f. 

vulgafre, (barley, Ju. 0.) florets all per- 
fect, awned, in two erect rows. Ex. 

dU"tickon, (J. Q.) lateral florets imper- 
fect, awnless; seeds angular, imbricate. 
Ex. 

punH'UanMXj&nX florets staminate or neu- 
ter, awnless, acute ; four inner glumes cori- 
aceous, dilated, all short-awned ; awns sca- 
brous, decumbent 4-6 i. 
H0RTEN"SIA 10—3. {Cefrifolia.) 

sfiecu/Mt (changeable hydrangea, r. and 
w. J. ^.) leaves broadly ovate, serrate, 
acuminate ; flowers corymbed. From the 
East Indiea This is the common flower- 
pot shrub called hyderindia, and by corrup- 
tion of this word byderangea. 
HOTTO'NIA. 5—1. {Lysimaehue.) [John 

Hotton.] 

irifla'ta, (water-feather, Ju. 11.) stem 
thicK, generally submersed ; scape jointed ; 
flowers whorled, on peduncles ; leaves long, 
pectinate. Stagnant waters. 
HOUSTO'NIA. 4—1. (Gmtiana.) [Dr. Hous- 
ton.] 

aerpyVlifaUOf (b. M. 2^.) procumbent, 
cespitose ; leaves spatalate, obtuse ; ped- 
uncles terminal, 1-flowered, very long. 

tencVlOf (b. J. If.) stem creeping, filiform ; 
leaves round, acute, nerved; peduncles ter- 
minal, l-flowered, very long, smaller than 
the last 

rotujidifo'lia, (w. Ap. l^.j creeping; 
leaves ovate, roundish, abruptly narrowed 
at the base; peduncles axillary, solitary, 
1-flowered ; leaves evergreen. 

ciliolafta, (p.) radical leaves ovate, obtuse, 
narrow at the base, ciliate at the margin, 
caoline ones ovate-spatnlate, sessile; co- 



rymbs terminal, i>ed]c^ed ; pedandes tci* 
chotomous; divisions of the calyx lanee* 
linear; stem smooth, branched above. 

ptibe^'cens, leaves wedge-form, acute, 
pubescent, lower ones snb-petioled* lance* 
olate, upper ones sub-oval, sessile ; panicle 
trichotomons, terminal 

paitenut (p. Mar. ^.) small ; stem branch- 
ing, dichotomous, with scabrous ansles; 
flowers solitary, terminal, and axillary. 
1-2 i. 

ceeru'lea, (innocence, Venus'-pride, b. and 
w. M. 2^.) sttfn erect, setaceous, dichoto- 
mous; radical leaves spatulate, cauline 
ones oblanceolate, opposite ; peduncles 
1-flowered, elongated. 4-6 i. 

longif&lia, (b-w.) leaves narrow ; flowen 
termintd, nearly sessile. 

purpu'reaf purple flowers in terminal cor- 
ymbs. 
HOY'A. 18-5. (Apocyne^.) 

carru/ta, (w-r.) leaves ovate; flowers 
bearded, wax-like, distilling a honey-like 
fluid. A vine. 
HUDSCNIA. 12—1. (CetH.y 

ericoifdes, (false heath, y. J. ^ .V pubes- 
cent ; stem Buffruticose, sub-erect ; orancliea 
elongated ; leaves filiform, subulate ; ped- 
uncles lateral, elongated ; calyx cylin<hri- 
cal, obtuse ; capsule pubescent ; l-seeded. 
4-6 i. Pine barrens. 

tomeiUt/saf hoary-pubescent 8ea-shore« te 

monte^not decumbent, smoothish, cespi^ S 
tose ; leaves long, filiform-subulate, sub-iai^ ^ 
bricate ; peduncles terminal, sohtary ; ca 
bell-form, woolly ; capsule villose. 3-5 i. 
HU'MULUS. 20—5. iUrtxca.) [From 

the ground, because, without support, it 

trails on the ground.] 

Wpvius, (hop, g-y. Au. 2^.) stem twining 
with the sun ; leaves lobed. One of the 
best of tonics. 
HYACIN^THUS. 6—1. (.A«pft«ieK.) [Said 

to have been named from the frienidi of 

Apollo, who, according to the poets, was 

changed into this flower.] 

oriefUaflis, (garden hyacinth, r. Ap. 2^.) 
corolla funnel-form, half 6 deft, ventricose 
at the base.- Ex. 

mtL8"cari, (musk hyacinth, r. Ap. 2X>^ 
corollas ovate, all equal. Ex. 

botryoi'des, (grape hyacinth, b. Ap. 2^.) 
corollas globose, uniform ; leaves cyundnc, 
channelled, straight Ex. 

racenu/stia, (hare-beU hyacinth,) flowers 
thick, ovate, those at the top sessile ; leaves 
lax-pendent, linear. 

camo'sus, (purple grape-hyacinth,) corol- 
las angulat^ylmdric i upper flowers long- 
peduncled. 
HYDRAN"GEA. 10—2. (Saxifngir.) [From 

udor, water, and c^geum^ a vessel, in allu- 
sion to the shape of the seed-vessel.] 

vulgafris, (hydrangea, w. Au. fp.) leaves 
.oblong-ovate, obtuse at the base, acumin- 
ate, glabrous beneath ; cymes naked. 4 f. 

raaiafta, leaves cordate, serrate, tomen* 
tose, and white beneath ; cymes terminal, 
radiate; flowers white, very ornamental. 
Shrubs 6 f. For the cultivated hydrangea, 
see Hortsn'sia. 

eordafta, (M. J. 11.) leaves broad ovate. 
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flU^bdf cordate at base, acouminate, coarse- 
ly toothed, glabrona UDdemeath; cymes 
generally radiate. 

quercifo'liot {w-r. M- J.) leaves oblong, 
sinuate and looed, dentate, tomentose an- 
derneath ; cymes radiate, paniculate. 4 5 1 

BVDRAS"TIS. 12—13. {RammtmlactiB.) [From 

udor^ water.] 

canadenf'sis, .(yellow pacoon^ w-r. A p. 
Zi-) <3tem with two opposite leaves above; 
leaves petioled, emarginate at the base, 
palmate, serrate, gashed; peduncle termi- 
nal, solitary, 1-flowered ; roots yellow. 
Used by the Indians as a die. 
HY'DROCHVRIS. 20—0. {Hydro^harides.) 

[From udoTf water, and chatitf graces this 

little plant being considered as ornamental 

to placid waters.] 

spongio'sa, mouGecioos, leaves floating, 
round, cordate, reticulate underneath, with 
vesicles at base. 

HYDROCHLO'A. 19—6. {Graminea.) [From 
• udor^ water, and elaia, oil, because the leaves 

have a very oily appearance.] 

jtui'iam. (J a. Z^j floating in water, culm 
long, slender, branching ; leaves linear, flat; 
spike solitary, axillary, setaceous; about 
4-flowered. 

HYDROCOT"YLE. 5—2. (UtnbelUfera.) [From 

iM^or, water, kotule^ a cavity.} 

umbdlafta, (w. M. IX.) leaves peltate, 
crenate, emarginate at base ; "umbels many- 
flowered, on long peduncles. 

mUga'riSf (g-w. J. 11.) leaves orbicular, 
peltate, slightly crenate ; scape interrupted- 
^ spiked, few-flowered. 

ranunctiloi'des, (Ju. ![..) creeping ; glab- 
rous; leaves orbicular-reniform, somewhat 
5-lobed ; lobes obtuse, crenate, the middle 
one smaller and more distinct ; umbels sub- 
capitate, few-flowered ; pedunculate, 5 to 
lO-flowered. 

americ(/na, root tuberous ; stem filiform, 
with creeping suckers ; leaves reniform, 
slightly 7-lobed, crenate ; umbels 4-6 flow- 
ered, axillaiy ; petals greenish-white. Wet 
places. 

interruj/'ta, stem creeping at the joints ; 
leaves peltate; flowers pinnate, white, in 
■mall umbels, much shorter than the petioles. 
Marsh penny-worL 

HYDRO'LEA. 5—8. {.Cwwolvuli.) [From 

tidor. water, elaia. oil.] 

qtuzdrivcWviSt (b. Ju. li.) spinose, pilose ; 
leaves long-lanceolate ; flowers nearly ses- 
sile, axillaiy. 

carymb(/sa, without spines, flowers ter- 
IninaL 

spino'sa, leaves lanceolate, hirsute ; flow- 
ers terminal. S. 
HYDROFBL"TIS. 12-12. (Ranvnculacea.) 

[From udor^ water, p^le^ a shield.] 

purpu'rea, (water-shield, p. Au. Zf.) leaves 
peltate, tinged with purple ; peduncles sol- 
itary, 1-flowered. Whole plant covered 
with a viscid gelatine ; stem long, floating. 

HYDROPHYL^LUM. 5-1. (Boraginea.) 
[From tutor, water, phyUumt a leaf.] 
virgim'cum, (water-leaf, w. J. y.) smooth* 
!sh; leaves pmnatifld and pinnate; seg- 
ments with deep serratares; cksters of 



flowera crowded; pedoncles latger than 
the petioles. 18 L 

canadcn"8e, somewhat hairy; leaves 
lar^, about 5-7-lobed; flowers blue and 
white, in clusters. 

linea're. (Ap. li.) pilose; leaves linear; 
racemes elongated. S. 

HYOSCYA'MVS. 5—1. {SoIomA [From mm. 

a swine, and kuamoa^ a bean, because the 

plant is unsight iy.] 

ni'^evf (henbane, y-p. Ju. ^ .) leaves 
clasping, smoate; flowers veiny, sessile. 
Introduced. 
HYPER'TCUM. 12—5. {Hyperiea) [From 

uper, over, eUcon. evil spirits, because it was 

thought to have power over such.] 

corymb</»um, (y. Ju. 2^.) erect, glabrous, 
darkly-punctate; stem terete, branching; 
leaves clasping, oblong-oval, obtuse; cor* 
ymbs terminal, brachiate, dense-flowered ; 
divisions of the calyx lanceolate, acute. 
18-24 i. 

parviJU/rum, (y. Ju. 2/.) erect, small, 
glabrous; dichotomous-ramose, somewhat 
4sided; leaves ovate obloa^, sub-cordate^ 
obtuse, nerved, sessile ; panicles terminal, 
diclK>tomou8-co:y iiibed ; petals shorter than 
the lanceolate calyx. 6-12 i. 

petfoTf/tum^ (y. J. Z(.) erect, branching; 
stem 2-edged ; leaves oblong, ^btuse, trans- 
parently punctate; panicle terminal, bra- 
chiate, leafy ; petals twice as long as the 
acute, lanceolate calyx; 3 styles. St. John's 
wort 

mrgin"icum, (p. Au. 21.) flowers with 9- 
12-stameus, distiuctly arranged in 3 parcels, 
and separated by nectaries ; 3 styles ; leaves 
oval, obtuse, clasping; stem compressed. 
1-2 f 

ascyroi'dett smooth ; stem square, winged 
at the base ; leaves sessile, acute ; styles 
free, as long as the stamens ; flowers and 
leaves large ; capsules nearlv as large as 
nutmegs, yellow. River banbL 

puncia'iumt stem terete (^feaves sub- 
clasping ; flowers in dense coombs ; styles 
3, longer than the stamena Whole plant 
dotted with black. 

canaden"»et erect, small, few-flowered, 
stem 4-sided, dichotomous above; leaves 
sessile, linear ; capsules red. 9-19 i. 

kcdmiafnum, (laurel-leaved hypericum,! 
shrubby, very branching corymbs terminal 
3-4 f. Cultivated as ornamental 

.^o?t^'cuin,leaves more narrow than the 
preceaing; flowers smaller, nomeroua 
Cultivated. 

HYPOPEL'TIS. 91—1. (FOiees.) [From 

«po, under, and pelte^ a shield.] 

obtu'ia, (Au. iXj) fronds 8-14 inches, higjb, 
bi-ptnnate; divisions sub-remote; segments 
oblong, the lower ones crenate-dentate ; 
rachis pubescent above. Rocky wood* 
HY'POX"lS. «— I. iNarcuH.) 

m-ed'Uh (star-graas, y. Ju. 2X.) pilose 
scape 2-3-flowered: leaves lance-linear; 
divisions of the corolla lance-oblong. Var. 
jTomtVA^has longer and narrower leaves ; 
more flowers, longer lance-lmear divisions 
to the corolla, and altogether a more grassy 
appearance. 
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JUif^Ua, f Ap.) leftTM filHbem. tomewbat 
angled, hairy scape generaDy S-flowered. 
8. 

junoefa, (J. H) pflofle; leavea filiform, 
channeled, very entu«; scapes 1-fiowexed. 
8. 
HYP'TIS. 13^1. (Labitia.) 

radie^ith (w. Aa. H.) heads of flowers 
opposite ; peduncles as long as the iuter- 
nodes ; bracts lanceolate ; leaves oblong, 
senate. 
HTSSOTUS. 18-1. (LoMste.) [A Hebrew 

name.] 

nepetoi^de»j (giant hyiNrop, g-y. Ja. 11) 
stem . acutely 4-anglea ; leaves opposite ; 
calyx small ; bracto dilated. Woods. 3 f. 

offieinafHif (garden hyssop,) flowers 
whorled ; leards lance-linear. 
IBE'RIS. 14—1. (Cruciferm.) [From lUria, 

the ancient name of Spain.] 

umbellafta, (purple candytaft,) leaves 
lanceolate, acuminate ; lower ones serrate, 
npper ones entire. Ex. 

amafra, (white candy-tuft,) leaves iireg- 
ularly dentate, narrow towards the base, 
somewhat spatulate, fleshy. 1 f. Ex. 

ICTCVDES. 4—1. iAroidea.) [FromtJb/M, a 

skank.] 

faftide^ (skunk cabbage, fetid hellebore, 
p. Ap. 2^.) stencdess; leaves radical, heart- 
ovate; veiy large spadix snpporting tlie 
flowers in a snb-globose bead. Odor re- 
sembles that of a skunk. 
FLEX. 4—4. (XAomnt:) 

opc^ca^ (evergreen holly, g-w. M. \^ 
leaves evergreen, ovate, acute, epinose, 
glabrous, flat ; flowers scattered at tlie i 
base of the shoots of the preceding yeari ' 
A middle-sized tree. ■ : 

canaden'^tit, (mountain holly; g-y. M. ^.) ! 
'leaves deciduous, ovate, glabrous. 3-5 f. i 

vomit</fiaf leaves oval-obtme, obtuse at 
each end, glabrous; umbels lateral, sub- 
sessile. 6-:]^ 8. 

2aa»^ni^J.^.) leaves ovate, sinuate- 
toothed, spinose, shining, fiat; peduncles 
super-axillaiy, in the young branches ag- 
gregate, lax-ramose. 8. 
cak'zena, (Mar. Ap. T^.) leaves oval, obtase 
at each end, crenatelv serrate. 6-15 f. Si 

hxurif&Ua^ (leaves large, elliptic, acatish, 
very entire, sempervirent ; pedicels elon- 
gated, sub-3-flowered. 8. 

myrtifo'lia, (M. |^ .) leaves linear-lanceo- 
late, mucronate, rigid, very glabrous ; fertile 
flowers solitary. 6-10 f. 8, 

Ugus^'trina,(3,T^.) leaves linear-lanceo- 
late, cuneate at the base, generally entire ; 
fertile flowers flolitaiy. 6-10 f. 8» 
ILLFCIUM. IS— 19. (Lauri:) 

parv\/U/ra, (y. M. ^.) leaves alternate, 
lanceolate, entire, perennial; petals and 
sepals round, concave. 6-10 f. 8. 

^oradafnum, flowers purple; leaves 
acuminate ; petals numerous, oblong, and 
linear. 8. 
IMPA'TIENS.* 5—1. {Germua.) 



♦The capsules are remarkable for bursting 
open with an elastic spring, at the lightest 
touch, hence the generic name ImpatioBs. 



ptO'Uda, (jewel-iveeia, toooh-iiw-iiol; t. 
Ju. <g)-) peduncles solitary, 2-4-flowerea; 
calcarate petals conic, dilated, shorter thaa 
the rest ; spur recurved, very short ; flowers 
sparingly punctate; leaves rhomb-ovate, 
mucronate-tootbed. 3-4 f. 

SvX'va, (speckled jewel-weed, y-r.) ped* 
uncles solitary, 3-4-flowered ; leaves rhom- 
bic-ovate ; mucronate-dentate ; calcarate 
petal longer than the rest; flowers with 
crowded spots. 

/ haUamilna, (garden ladies'-alipper,) ped- 
i^des aggregate, 1-flowered ; leaves lan- 
ceolate, upper ones alternate; calcarate 
petal (or nectary) shorter than the othe? 
petals. Of various colors. 1-3 £ 

INDIGOFB'RA. 16—10. {Ugwminoia.) [From 

Jtri>^ to bear, added to indigo.] 

•tinii&ria, (indigo, ^. J leaves pinnate, 
oblong, glabrous, in 4 pairs ; racemes short- 
er than the leaves; legume terete, some- 
what ai'ched. Ex. 

mroliti"iat7ka, (b. Au. Z^.) leaves pinnatef 
leafeU oval and obovate ; spikes longer 
tlian the leaves ; pods 2-8eeded, reticolaJe^ 
veiny. 3-7 f. 8. 

INU'LA. 17—2. (Cmymbifera.) [Fabled to 

have sprung from the tears of Helen.] 
. hdefmumt (elecampane, Au. ^.) leaves 
clasping, ovate, rugose, tomentose beneath ; 
pcales of tUe calyx ovate. Naturalized. 
3-5 f. 
lONI'DIUM. 5—1. (Owlt.) [/OS, violet, from 

the resemblance.] 

con^'co'lor^ (green violet, w-g. M. If.) 
straight, erect; leaves broad-lanceolate, sub^ 
entire; stipules subulate entire ; peduncles 
short ; petals connivant; emarginate; spur 
0. 20i 
ITfVMEA. 5—1. (CofwoJwK.) [Prom two 

Greek words, signifying like a vine.] 

TiU, (momii|g-g]ory, b. Ju. (^.| hirsute; 
leaves cordate, 3-loDed; peduncles short, 
I-S-flower^d ; calyx very villose, long, acu- 
minate. 

bofiafnox, (w. Ju. 0.) yerv glabrous; 
leaves cordate, entire or aneled; peduncles 
1-3-fiowered; calyx awued; corolla undi- 
vided, tobe long. 8. 

cocdWea, (scarlet morning-glory, y-r.®.) 
pubescent ; leaves cordate, acuminate ; ped- 
uncles aboot 5-flowered; corolla tnbulai'. 
West Indies. 

qyt^wf'odUy (crimson cypress-vine, r-w.) 
leaves pinnatind, lineair; flowers sub-soli- 
tary, corolla tabular \ dark red. East In- 
dies. 

lacum/sa, (starry ipomea, w-p.) glabrous; 
leaves cordate, acuminate ; pedundes short, 
about 1-flbwered ; calyx hahry. 

dwed'tot (Ju. 11) stem, pctldes, and 
peduncles very pilose ; leaves glabrous, ?•> 
lobed ; divisions mnuate ; pedancles 1-flow- 
ered ; divisions of the calyx oval ; ooral 
bell-form. 8. 

trickocar^'pa, (p. Ja. <g).) leaves entire, 
cordate, or 3-lobed, villose ; calyx <^iate ; 
capsules hirsute ; pedancles about 2-flower. 
ed. 8. 

Carolina, (b.) leaves digiute ; leafeta i)e> 
tioled ; peduneles l«flowered. ^. 
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litis. 3— t. Klfida.) (Pfom tr(«, the rainbow.j 

> cristafta, (b-y. Ap. 2^.) bearded ; beard 
created; scape generally l-flow^red, as 
long as the leaves. 2-4 f. S, 

ttifvei"ala,{K. M. 21.) beaided ; stem te- 
Kte, longer than the leaves ; radiments of 
tbe inner petals 3-toothed, middle tooth acu- 
minate, fit S. 

ettptt^a, (r-y.) beardless; stem terete, 
flexnons, equalling the leaves; capsules 
large, 6angled. 3 f. 8. 

ver^^na, (b. M.) without beard or stem; 
1-flowered; leaves grass-like j tabe very 
long. On the earth. 8. 

priBnuW^iea, (b. y. J. 2^.) flowers beard 
less ; leaves linear ; stem round, many-flow 
ered; germs triangular, twice grooved on 
the sides. 1-3 f. 

pHcafta, (garden iris, p. w. M. 2^.) beard- 
ed; stem many-flowered, higher than the 
leaves ; petals undulate-plicate, erect ones 
broadest 18-24 i. Ex. 

^pufmila, (dwarf flower-de-luce, b. M. If.) 
bearded ; scape 1-flowered; leaves ensiform, 
glabrous ; tube of the corolla exsert ; petals 
oblong, obtuse. 6-10 i. Ex. 

oekroleu^ea, (yellow iris, v. M.) beardless; 
leaves ensiform, depressed, striate; scape 
sub-terete ; germ 6-comered. Ex. 

verncf'oior, (snake-lily, blue-flag, b. 7. TX') 
leaves ensiform ; stem acute on one side ; 
capsides oblong, S-sided, with obtuse an- 
' gtes. Var. svleaftOtXanex petals longer than 
tne stigmas ; germ with sulcate angles and 
concave sides ; capsule oblong, veutricose ; 
angles somewhat furrowed. Var. camtmJ- 
nis, stem erect, flexuous; leaves narrow- 
eneoform ; inner petals a little shorter than 
the stigmas ; angles of the germ not grooved 
wben young, eddes deep concave; capsule 
cylindnc, oblong. 2-3 f. 

laeus^^trii, (b. 2^.) beardless ; leaves short- 
ensiform ; scape much shorter than the leaf, 
1-flowered ; petals attenuated on tile tube ; 
capsule turbinate, 3-sided, margined ; seed 
roundish, smooth ; root tuberous. 

mUiou'rieMis, (y. b. 21.) beardless ; stem 
terete, higher than the leaves, somewhat 
3-flowerea ; leaves narrow, ensiform ; cap- 
sules obloi^-linear ; flowers bicolored. 
12-16 i. 

tamf'huci'na^ (elder- scented iris, garden- 
irisr b. p. vr. M. Zf .) stem many -flowered, 
higher Uian the leaves ; divisions of the co- 
roUa emarginate, outer ones flat ; leaves in- 
flex-&lcate at the apex ; spatba membrana* 
oeous at the apex ; lower flowers pedun- 
dted; stigmas with acute, serrate divisions. 
16-24 L Ex. 

sibiHfea, (b. Ju. 2X.) beardless ; stem hol- 
iow, terete, higher than the leaves, some- 
what 3-flowered ; leaves linear; capsules 
ahort, 3-angled, obtuse at each ead. 8. 

[From isoSf 



ISANTHUS. I3-I. {Labiata,) 

equal, anthoSf flower.]^ 

casru^leuSf (blu&geuti to, false pennyroyal, 
b. Ju. 0.) viscid, hairy ; leaves lance-oval, 
acute at both ends, 3-nerved; peduncles 
1 '2 flowered. 

ISA'TIS. 14-1. (Cntciferm.) [Name given 
by Dioscorides, origin unknown.! 



Hnett/ria, (wo«d« J. f .) radical leaves 
crenate, cauline ones sagittate* oblong. 
ISNAR^'DIA. (See Ludwiou.) 
ISOME'RIS. »— 1. (Cappar"ides.) [Prom 
t#M, equal, and meris, divisions.] 
arbf/rea, (y, b.) leaves crowded, trifoliate ; 
leafets lanceolate, somewhat mucronate, 
glabrous; calyx oanrpannlate ; segments 
triangufaur-ovate, acnmmate. 
ITEA. 5—1. {Saxifrage.) 

virgin^'ica, (w. J. ^.) leaves alternate, 
lanceolate, acuminate, serrulate, pubescent 
beneath ; flowers in terminal racemes. 4-8 f. 
I'VA. 17—4. (Corymhifcrte.) 

frutes^'ceru, shrubl^; leaves opposite, 
lanceolate, deeply serrate ; heads globular, 
depressed. Seacoast. 3-8 f. High-water 
shrub. Flowers green. 

imbrieafta, (Au.b.) perfennial, glabrous; 
leaves linear-lanoeolate, cuneate, succulent, 
the upper alternate and very entire ; invo- 
lucrum imbricate ; chaff of the receptacle 
spatulate. jS^. 

xatUkife/lia, (Au. OO leaves oppontc, 
petioled, heart-ovate, acuminate, doubly- 
serrate, soft-villous, hoary beneadi ; spikes 
naked, panicled. 5-6 f. 8. 
. ciliafta, (Ju. 0.) herbaceous; leaves 
lance ovate, sub-serrate; spike somewhat 
crowded ; bracts lanceolate, acuminate ; 
bracts and petioles long-ciliate. 2 £ 8. 
IX"IA. 3—1. (Iridea) [From iksos^ glue, 
from the gummy juice of some plants which 
first, bore the name.] 

vhinen'^sis, (blackbeny lily, y. r. J. If.) 
corolla about 6-petalled; st^m flexuous; 
leaves ensiform. Ex. 

etsleiiifnat (b. M. 2.^.) leaves linear-sub 
ulate, much shorter than th^ 1-flowered 
scape. 8. 

JASMFNUM. 2—1. (Jasmina.) [From ion, 
a violet, and cume^^ odor.} 
fru'ticans^ (jasmine, y. ^ .) leaves alter- 
nate, temate, simple; leafets obovate, 
wedge-fimn, obtuse ; branches angled. Ex. 
officinafle^ (jasmine, w. ^.) leaves pin- 
nate, opposite ; leafets acummate. Ex. 
JATRiVPHA. 19—15. {Euphorbia.) [Prom 
Jatrotj an ancient physician.] 
»timitb/ga, (w. Ju. 2.^ .) hispid, with pric- 
kles; leaves palmate-lobed ; lobes toothed ; 
cymes short peduncled. 6-8 i. 8. 

elas^tica, the juice affords the elastic gum 
called caoutchouc, or Indian-rubber. 

mani'hoi aflbrds the cassada root. 8* 
JEFFERSCNIA. 8—1. (Papaveracea.j [fn 
honor of Thomas Jefferson, named by Bar- 
ton] 

dipkyriii, (twin-leaf, w. M. If.) st«mless ; 
pedundes naked, 1-flowered; leaves in 
pairs. 
JU'GLANS. 19^ 1 8. ( Terehintexea ) 

cin^rea, (butternut, M. ^ .) leafete nume- 
rous, lanceolate, serrate, rounded at the 
base, soft-pubescent beneath; petioles vil- 
lose; fi^t oblong-ovate, viscid, long-ped- 
uncled. 

ni'gra, (black walnut, M. ^ .) leafets nu- 
merous, lance-ovaJte, serrate, sub-cordate, 
narrowed above ; petioles and under side of 
the leaves sub-pubescent; fruit globoae» 
with scabrous punctures, nut wrinkled. 
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nfgia, (nudeltm nut, M. ^.) le&f«Cs About 
9, oral glabroaa, sab-aerrate, nomerous, 
8ub-eqnal; fruit globose. Ex. Var.frax- 
inifd/lia, has 9 or 10 leafets, oblong, ser- 
rate, smooth, lateral lower one adnate on 
the common petiole. 
JUN"CUS. 6-1. (Ana.) 

efu'sust (H.) scape minate-striate (soft) ; 
panicle loose, very branching, spreading; 
leafets of the calyx lanceolate, acominate, 
rather lonfter than the obovate, obtuse cap- 
•ale. 2-3 f. 

ten'^uis, (Ju. 2S') stem erect, filiform, some- 
what dichotomous at the summit, nearly te- 
rete, leaves setaceous, channeled; flowers 
solitary, approximate, sab-sessile; calyx 
longer than the obtuse capsule. 1 f. 

9U>d(/8us, (Ju. 11.) stem somewhat leafy ; 
leaves nodose-articulate ; heads- about 2, 
globose ; one of tliem lateral and pedun- 
cled, the other sessile; sepals mucronate, 
shorter than the acuminate capsule ; leaves 
few, and very slender. 8-10 i, 

btife/niiu, (toad-rush, Ju. 0.) stem di- 
chotomous above, panicled ; leaves filiform, 
setaceous, channeled ; flowers sub-solitary, . 
sessile, 1-sided; sepals very acuminate, 
much longer than tne oval-ovate capsule. 
3-6 i. 

acuminafitu, (An. 2^ .J stem leafy, erect; 
leaves terete, nodose-articulate ; panicle ter- 
minal, compound ; heads 3-6 flowered, ped- 
nncled, and sessile; sepals lance-linear, 
somewhat av^rned, shorter than the acute 
capsule. 18 i. 

polyceph''alu9, (Au. 11) stem leafy, erect; 
leaves compressed, nodose, articulate ; pan- 
icle decompound; heads globose, many- 
flowered ; flowers triandrous ; sepals some- 
what awned, rather shorter than the trian- 
gular, acute capsule. 18-24 i. 

refpens, (J. If.) creeping; stem genicu- 
late, branching; leaves linear, flat; fascicles 
lateral and terminal; flowers triandrous; 
leaves of the calyx subulate, carinate, veiy 
acute. 6-10 i. S. 

biJU/rui, (Ju. 11.) stem terete; leaves 
linear, flat ; panicle decompound, long ; fas- 
cicles 2-flowered. 3 f. a. 
JUNGERMAN"NIA. 21—3. {Hepatica.) [From 

John Gotlob Juncker, a learned German of 

the last century.] 

complana'ta, stem branched, creeping; 
leaves roundish, very entire; ears sub- 
ovate, flattish. On smooth bark; very 
rarely on rocks. 

palmafta, frond short, somewhat ascend- 
ing, digitate-palmate, nerveless. Dark green. 
Botten-wood in wet places. Most of the 
jungermannia are in fruit late in the spring ; 
some, however, in the whiter. 
JUNIPE'ROS. 20—15. {Coniferd.) [From 

^uwewM, young, forto, to bring forth, because 

It produces its young berries while the old 

are ripening.] 

commu'nis, (juniper-tree,) leaves in threes, 
epreadin^, mucronate, longer than the berry. 

virgima^na, (red cedar,) leaves adnate at 
the base, in threes. SmaH tree. Berries 
covered with a blue powder. 

salnfruit (savin,) leaves opposite, obtuse, 
glandular in the middle. 8maU shrub. 



JUSSFjeu. 10—1. lOmgrm^ LIa hoBor of 

the elder Jussieu.] 

g^andiilo'ra, (;y. Ju. 11.) creeping, stem 
erect ana ascendmg ; leaves lanceolate, en- 
tire ; peduncles and calyx villose. 

erecrta, (y. Au. 11) erect, glabrous ; leaves 
bnceolate ; flowers octandrons, sessile. S. 

subacau'lis, (y. J. 24^.) creeping, glabrous ; 
leaves lance-linear, repand toothed; flowers 
solitary, octandrous, peduncled; alternate 
filaments shortest ; petals obovate. S. - 

leptocar^'pctf (y. ©.) er6ct ; stem and ca- 
lyx somewhat hirsute ; leaves lanceolate, 
attenuate at each end ; flowers sessile ; cap- 
sule slender, cylindric. 8, 

JUSTl'CIA. 2—1. (Aeanthi.) fin honor of 

Justice, author of the "British Gardener's 

Director."] 

peduncuIo'sOf spikes axillary; flowers 
crowded, leaves lanceolate ; peduncles 
elongated, alternate. Water willow. 

adkat(/da, (malabar nut, p. Tp.) leaves 
lance-ovate ; helmet of the corolla conca^. 
Ex. 

hu'milis, (W. Ju. 2i.) spikes axillary and 
terminal, few-flowered ; flowers distant ; 
bracts linear; leaves oblong-lanceolate. S. 

brachia'ta, (r. Ju. 11.) peduncles axillary, 
in whorled racemes; pedicels in pairs; 
bracts obovate, 3-flowered ; leaves ovate, 
acute; petioles very long; stem six-angled, 
very branching. 8. 

KAL"MIA. 10— I. (Rhododendra.) [In honor 

of its discoverer, Kalm.] 

laiifo'Iia, (laurel, w. and r. Ju. fp .) leaves 
longpetioled, scattered, and in threes, oval, 
smooth both sides ; corymbs terminal, with 
viscid hairs. 3-20 f. 

qngustifo'lia, (sheep-laurel, J. Tp.) leaves 
in threes, petioled, oblong, obtuse, some- 
times rusty beneath; corymbs lateral; 
bracts linear; peduncles and calyx with 

glandular hairs. Var. o-oa'ta, taller ; leavei 
roader, sub-ovate. 2-3 f. 
J'lau'ca, (swamp-laurel,) branches ancipi- 
; leaves glaucous beneath. 
cuTiec^tat [yr. r. b .) leaves scattered, ses- 
sile, wedge-shapea, oblong, pubescent un< 
demeath, at the summit slightly awned; 
corymbs lateral, few-flowered. 8. 

hirsu'tcL^ (r. ^.) branches, leaves, and 
calyx hairy ; leaves opposite and alternate, 
nearly sessile, lanceolate; peduncles axil- 
laiy, solitary, l-flowered, longer than the 
leaves. 8. 

KCyCHIA. 5-2. Utrifkca.) 

dentafta. (J. ©.) leaves lanceolate, sinu- 
ate, toothed; stem epect, very branching. 
Besembling Chenopodium. 

KOELE'RIA. 3—3. iGrctminea.) [In honor 
of M. Kohler, a German botanist.] 
pennsylvc^nica, (Zf.) panicle lon^, very 
slender, rather loose ; spikelets ahimng, the 
terminal ones 3-flowered. 2 f. 

trunca'ta, (J. 2^.) leaves flat, smooth ; pan- 
icle oblong, racemose ; glumes 2-flowered, 
with a third abortive floret, imequal; lower 
glume a little scabrous, obtuse, paleas 
smooth. 2-3 f. 

^niculaftat panicle oblong, smooth; 
spikelets 2-3 flowered, shixdng; glumM 
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swBlefla, venriuieqiuil, largest one obtoaely 
tnmcate. 8. 

crigtafta, (Ju. 21.) spike somewhat lax 
•pikelets diverging, 3-4 flowered, somewhat 
awned and wrinkled^ snb-ciliate on the 
keel. S. 
KRAME'RIA. 4—1. (Legwnutosa.) [In honor 

of two German botanists, Kramer, father 

and son.] 

lanceola'tOf (y. ^.) hoary-pubescent, 
leaves lanceolate, acute, villose; pedicels 
axillary, abont twice as long as the leaves. 

KRI/GIA. 17—1. {dehwaeeiB.) 

yvrgini'ea^ flowers small, orange-yellow ; 
primary leaves roundish, entire, the rest ly- 
rate, nearly smooth; scape 1-flowered. 
Dwarf dandelion. 

amplexicau'lis, (y. Ju. !(..) glaucous; 
leaves of the root spatulate, lanceolate, 
^and oval, toothed ; scapes somewhat leafy 
. Jjtod branched. 

' mM caT6lin"%a'na, leaves runcinate, nearly 
j^^labrous ; scapes very long, and with the 
base of the involucrum glandularly hairy. 
6-12 L S. 

dafiddifon, (y. 1^.) glabrous, slightly glau- 
oous ; le aves linear-lanceolate, entire, 
^""Vape 1-flowered. 8-18 L S, 
. (y. 2i.) verv glabrous, stemless ; 
ab-lyrate, oolong, acute; scape 
A, naked; divisions of the invo- 
lar-acute. Arkansas. 
i. 17—1. (Corymbifera.) [Adam 

rioi'des, (W. Au. If.) smooth; 

3tiol€Jfl, broad-lanceolate, serrate; 
terminal, few-flowered, crowded. 

hady woods. False bonesef. 

io, pubescent; leaves narrower, 

' and glandular beneath; flowers 
low. Mountains. 

•o'sfl, (w. S.) pubescent, rfutinous ; 
^ceolate, tapering toward the sum- 
shed and toothed, crowded ; flowers 
panicled. 2 f. 

J"GA. 3—1. (Cyperoidea.) [From 
Kt a Danish botanist.] 
^phf'ala, (false bog-rush, Oc. If.) 
jform, 3-angled; head globose, scs- 
'olacrum 3 leaved, very long. 3 -12 i. 
ila, (dwarf kyllinga, J. 2^.) head 
»f sessile, solitary; involucre short, 
itaceous ; flowers diandrous. 3-6 i. 8. 
^ttlaia, (three-headed kyllinga, Ju. 
vudes 3, unequal, imbricate ; heads 
K«uc«ully 3, ovate, sub-acute, sessile. 3-5 f. 

LACTU'CA. 17—1. iCiehoraeecB.) [From /ac, 
milk, on account of the juice from the stalk.] 
dongdtoy (wild lettuce, y. Ju. ^ . or ^) .) 
leaves smooth, lower ones runcinate, am- 
plexicaul, upper ones lanceolate, sessile; 
flowers panicled. 4-6 f. 

satifva, (lettuce, y. Ju. @.) leaves round- 
tsh, cauline ones cordate ; stem corymbed. 
Var. roma'na, has oblong, straight leaves, 
narrowed at the base. Var.cm'7>a,has sin- 
* uate-crenate leaves, toothed, undulated, 
crisped, radical ones hairy on the keel. Var. 
lactnia'ta, has the lower leaves pinnatifld, 
and the upper ones runcinate. Sx. I 



ktrsufta, (y. p. If.) lower part of the t 

and leaves biuiy; radical leaves lyrate; 
segments truncate, sub-dentate, upper ones 
partly runcinate, pinnatifld ; flowers in ra- 
cemes. 

inUgrif&lia, (y. Ju. ^ .) leaves sagittate, 
entire, unarmed, and clasping: floweni pan- 
icled. 3-4 f. *^ 

zanguivl'ea, (wood-lettuce, r. Au. ^.) 
leaves amplexicaul, runcinate» glaucous be- 
neath, with the midrib filamentous; flowers 
panicled. 2 3 f. ^ 

graminif(/lia, (p. Ju.) leaves unarmedT 
generally undivided, simple at the base, 
long-hnear ; panicle leafless, loose, branched, 
few-flowered ; stem erect, simple, flowers 
all peduncled. 3 f. 8. 

tagUtift/lia, (y. r. Au.) stem erect, gla- 
brous; leaves lance-oblong, acute, entire, 
glabrous, pale beneath, close-sessile, sagit- 
tate at the base ; flowers panicled. 8. 
LA'MIUM. 13—1. (LaviaUB.) [From Lo- 

mium, a mountain of (onia, where it grew.] 

ampiexicau^le, (dead-netUe, r. Nov. ^.J 
floral leaves broadly cordate, sessile, am- 
plexicaul, crenate, radical leaves petioled. 
6-10 i. 

purpu^reum, (p. 0.) leaves cordate, cre- 
nate-serrate, petiolate, upper ones crowded ; 
stem nakedisn downwards. 4-8 i. 
■ gargafnicum, (dead-nettle, Zf.) leaves 
cordate, concave ; throat of the corolla in- 
flated ; tube short Ex. 

hismdvflum, (w.) leaves long-petioled, 
broaa-cordate, pubescent ; axils 1-flowered ; 
stem hispid, a. 
LANTA'NA.13-2. {Pediculares.) 

camafra^ (y. An. ^.) leaves opposite, 
lance-ovate, crenate and serrate, scabrous ; 
stem rough, not prickly ; flowers in umbel- 
late heads, leafless. 2 4 f. S. Hot-house 
plants, nearly allied to the verbenas. 

LATHY'RUS. 16—10. {.Lef^mxnosa.) [From 

lathuro»t leguminous.] 

odora^ttis, (sweet pea, J. 0.) peduncles 
2-flowered ; tendril with ovate oblong le^f- 
ets; legumes hirsute. Ex. 

if&lius, (everlasting-pea, Au. Zf ) ped- 
is many-flowered; tendril with 2 
lance-ovate leaves; membranaceous be- 
tween joints. Ex. 

palu8"tris, (w-p. Ju. If) stem smooth, 
winged, weak ; leafets in 3 pairs, oblong, 
mucronate ; stipules acute, semiisagittate ; 
peduncles 3-5 flowered, a little longer than 
the leaves; legume compressed, ffbw 
grounds. 

7nyrtifo'Uu!<, flowers smaller than the pre- 
ceding, purple and rose-colored ; leafets 4, 
reticulate, scabrous on the margin ; pedun- 
cles longer than the leaves, 3-4 flowered. 
Salt marshes. 

veno'iiLS, numerous leafets, veiny ; ped- 
uncles shorter than the leaves, 4-5-flowcr- 
ed. 

tnariHfmus, (beach pea, p. Ju. Zf.) stem 
compressed, 4-angled; stipules sc^gittate; 
leafets numerous, sub-alternate, obovate; 
peduncles shorter than the leaves, about 7- 
flowered. 

satifvugf (chick vetch, (j^.) peduncles 1- 
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flowered, tendrils with 2 and 4 leafets; 
legames ovate, compreesed, with two nar- 
row win^s on the back. £x. 

graTiMjyrm, (If.) remarkable for the 
lar^ size of its flowers. Ex. 

tingitc^nus, (tangier pea,] a tall plant, 
the flowers of which are dark parple. £x. 

ma^eUan"icu9, {IS.) the foliage very 
beantifal with blue flowers. Ex. 

pusil'^lus, (p. M.) cirrhi 2-leaved, simple ; 
leaves linear lanceolate, pedancles 1-flow- 
ered, long ; stipules falcate ; stem angled 
and winged. 8. 

decapKf/l'^his, (p. If.) leaves in 5 pairs ; 
leafets oval-oblong, macronate ; peduncles 
3-4-flowered ; stem 4-angled. jS^. 

LAU'RUS. tf— 1. (Lauri.) [From laus, praise, 

because it was used to crown the beads of 

distinguished jpersons.] 

ben"zoin, (spice bush, fever bush, g. y. 
Ap. ^ .) leaves wedge-obovate, whitish, sub- 
pubescent beneath ; flowers in clustered 
umbels; buds and pedicels glabrous. 4-10 f. 

io^'safraSf (sassafras-tree, y. M. ^.) 
leaves entire and lobed on the same plant ; 
flowers mostly dioBcious. 10-25 f. 

carolin"ensi9, leaves perennial, oval, lan- 
ceolate, coriaceous, glaucous beneath, ped- 
uncles simple, termmated with a few-flow- 
ered fascicle ; outer segments of the calyx 
half as long as the inner. A large shrub. 
Flowers polygamous, in small clusters, pale 
yellow ; drupe dark blue. From Georgia 
to Delaware. 

persefa, alligator pear of the West Indies, 
an eatable fruit 

dnTimiu/num, the inner bark affords the 
cinnamon of commerce. Indies, 

no'bilis, leaves veined, lanceolate and 
perennial ; flowers 4-cleft. This is the po- 
et's laurel, the fabled favorite of Apollo. 
It is a handsome evergreen shrub ; berries 
and leaves fragrant. Native of Italy. 

camphoraftus, (camphor-tree, ^.) leaves 
about 3-nerved, lance-ovate ; panicle spread- 
ftg. From Japan. 

oBstivaflis, leaves veined, oblong, acumi- 
nate, rugose underneath ; branches axillary 
above. S. 

catesbya'Tia, (w. M. b .) panicles on short 
peduncles ; segments of the corolla oblong, 
obtuse, nearly equal, deciduous, leaves pe- 
rennial, broad-lanceolate. 6-9 f. 8. 

genictdafta, (y. Ap. Tp .) stem dichptomons,' 
fleiLuous flowers in umbels; leaves small, 
oval, smooth. 10-15 f. 8. • 

mdiaaaf&licit (y. Ap. Zf.) root creeping, 
leaves cordate-lanceolate, strongly veined, 
pubescent beneath; flowers in clustered 
umbels ; buds and pedicels viUoee. 2-3 f. 8. 

LAVANDU'LA. 13—1. iLatnatm.) tProm 
laxfo, to wash, so called, because, on account 
of its perfume, it was used in baths.] 
Bpicatat (lavender, Au. 2^.) leaves ses- 
sile, lance-lmear, with revolute margins; 
spike interruptedly naked. Ex. 

LAVATE'RA. 15—12. (Afalwac**.) [In hon- 
or of Lavater, a celebrated writer on physi- 
ognomy.] 
trimenf'»m,Jtod lavatera,) lower leaves 
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angled; upper ones 3-lobe^ wifliilieiiiic^ 

die lobe longest ; peduncles solitaiy. 8 C 
Introduced. 

arh(/rea, (tree^mallows, 8. ^.) stem 
woody; leaves downy, plaited, 7-angled; 
flowers large, purplish, rose-color, darker 
on the base, on aggregated, axillary stalkn 
Ex. 

thurinf'gia'ca, (gay mallows, 11.) pedun- 
cles solitary; lower leaves angled nppei 
ones 3-lobea, the middle lobe longest 
LECHE'A. 3-3. 

ma'jor, (pin-weed, g-p. Ju. If.) erect, hir- 
sute ; leaves lance-oblong, mucrouate { pan- 
icle leafy; branches bearing flowers at 
their tops ; flowers in fascicled raceffles, 
one-way, on short pedicels. Dry "woodsand 
hills. 1-2 f 

mi' f tor, stem assurgent, smoothish, branch- 
ed; leaves linear-lanceolate, acute; pan^ 
cle leafy; branches elongated; flowe| 
racemose. 8 i. 

thymifo'Ua, (Ju. If.) whole plant whit 

villose; stem erect; pedicdu very shotC, 
leaves linear, acute ; panicle leafy, elonga- 
ted; branches very short ; flowers minute, 
in lateral and terminal fiuacicles. 1 £ 

LE'DUM. 10—1. (Ericea,) [From the 2a2oM 

of the ancient Greeks, supposed to have 

been a species of Cistus.] 

UUifi/Humj (Labrador tea, w. r. J. 2^.) 
leaves oblong, replicate at the ittargin, fer- 
ruginous, tomentose beneath; stamens 5, 
as long as the corolla. Evergreen shrub, 
irreguTarljr branched, wooljy; flowers In 
long, terminal coryinbs. 

pdmf'tre, leaves Hnflar, revolute on the 
margin ; stamens 10, longer than the corol- 
la.^ A shrub smaller than the preceding, 
with narrower leaves. 

bxLxiff/Ua, a nhall compact-growing plant 
with Dox-like leaves; clusters of white 
flowers, petals tinged with pink. 

L£ER"SIA. 3—3. {Gnanimm,) [In honor of 
Leers, who wrote on botany in 1775.] 
virpnf^ica, (white grass, Ju. y. 2^.) pani- 
cle .simple ; the lower brancnes diffuse ; 
flowers appressed, monandrous, sparmgly 
ciliate on the keel. 2-4 f. 

ojyzai'des, (cut grass, Au. If.) panicle 
diffuse, sheathed at the base ; flowers tn- 
androus, spreading; keel of the g^^imes 
conspicuously ciliate. 3-5 f. 

lenf'ticvlafria, (catch-fly grass, Ju. 2f.) 
panicle erect ; flowers lai^e, nearly orbic- 
ular, diandroas, imbricate ; keel and nerves 
ciliate. 2-4 f 

LB10PHYL"LUM. 10— I. (£rwa ) CFrom 

2eto«, smooth, asAMUon, leaf.} 

buasifi/lvum, (sand myrtle, w. ^ .) leaves 
small, lance-oval, entire, glabrous, lucid, 
revolute at the margin ; coiymba terminal 
6-181. 
LEM"NA. 19-..2. {Nmidt*.) [From tans, de* 

prived of b^k.] 

trinilf'ca, (duck's meat Q'f«) fronds thin, 
eUiptic-lacceolate, caudate at one extremi- * 

¥', at the other serrate ; root a single fibre* 
oung fronds produced from lateral clefhs 
of the same shape as the parent plant, and 
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fliMin im>liferoiis before they are detached. 
Flowers very minnte. "Water. 

pciyrrhifxa, (water flax<fleed, Ja. 9.) 
fronds obovate rotondolate, compressed; 
roots nomerocis, fascicled. Btagnant waters. 

LEON"TICE. 6—1. {Berherides.) 

thalictroi'des, (poppoose-root, false cohosh, 
p-y. Ap. 2^.) leaves bi-tritemate ; leafets 2- 
3-lobed ; flowers panic alate, from the cen* 
tre of the leaves. 1 f 

LBON"Toi>ON. 17—1. {CUhoncea.) rProm 

feoii, a lion, otfoiw, tooth, from the shape of 

its leaves.] 

tarcuf'acumi (dandelion, y. Ap. 21.) onter 
calyx reflexed ; scape 1-flowered ; leaves 
mncinate, with toothed divisions. Introda* 
ced. 

paluaf'tre, (marsh -dandelion, 2^.) leaves 
sinnate-toothed, somewhat giabroos ; oater 
. Jnvolacre scales short, erect, ovate. 

.iBONU'RUS. 13—1. (LaMa<a.) [From 2eo», 
•^ a lion, and owroy tail.] 

cnrdda'cat (motherwort, w-r. Jo. If.) 
leaves 3-lobed, toothed, bases wedge^orm ; 
calyx prickly, less than the corolla. Nata- 
ralized. 2-4 f. 

marruhias'Untm, (r. An.) leaves lanceo- 
late, toothed ; calyx somewhat prickly, as 
long as the corolla. Nvtaralized. 2-4 f. 

LEPdyaUM. 14—1. iOmriftn.) tVromhpi*, 

a scale, from its supposed virtue in cleansm; 

the skin.] 

virgitUfcumt (wild pepper-grass, w. J. 
21) radical leaves pinnatind; canline 
leaves lance-linear ; flowers with 4 petals ; 
•temens 2-4; pooch orb|ralar, flat, emarsrin- 
ite, shorter than the pedicel. Sandy fields. 

campetf'ire, (field pepper-grass.) canline 
leaves sagittate. Hills. 

MAUvwoiy (pepper-gFMs, w. Jo. ®.) leavee 
oblong, many-cleft 

Tudera'let flowers diandrons, apetaloos; 
radical and canline leaves pinnatifid or in- 
cised; branch leaves linear, very entire; 
ailicles broad-oval, emarginate, spreading ; 
cotyledons incumbent 

meTizi^fiOf flowers diandrons, apetalous ; 
radical leaves bi-pinnatifid ; canline and 
branch-leaves many, pinnatifid, opper ones 
linear, very entire. One variety with its 
radical leaves hispid ; another, pabeeoent 

monU^numf i2^.) nearlv glabrons, de- 
cumbent ; silides elliptical, slightly emar- 
ginate, wingless ; st^le conspicnons ; leaves 
pinnatifid, and b!-pmnatifid ; segments ob- 
long ; npper leaves trifid or entire. Ore- 
gon. 

califo/'nicum, (Q.) stem somewhat hir- 
entely pubescent, much branched ; silicles 
nearly orbicular, emarginate, wingless; 
flow«rs diandrons (petals 4) ; leaves nearly 
glabrous, laciniately pinnatifid. California. 
LEPTAN"DRA. 8-1. (ScropMarim.) 

virginf^ica, (w. Ju. Aug. 24.) leaves ver- 
ticillate, in fours or fives, lanceolate-serrate, 
petioled. 3-4 f.' Culver'sphysic. 
LEP"TOPCVUA. IT— 3. (Corymbiferei.) 

Jimbria'ta, (y. Ap. H.) stem viscid onbes- 
eent, striate ; leaves alternate, lance-liuear, 
•alf clasping, glabrons, punctate ; caaliqe 



ones gash-toothed, chafF of the egret torn. 
2f Florida. 

decuf^'rens, (y. Ap. If.) stem very glab- 
rons ; leaves linear-lanceolate, toothed, 
glabrous, decnrrent ; chaff of the pappus 
fimbriate. 12-18 i. 8. 
LEPU'ROPETALON. 5—3. {Saxifrkga.) 

ip€a^*uU^tum,{yr. Ap. 0.) glabrons ; stem 
erect and procnmbent, somewhat succulent, 
sub-angled ; leaves alternate, sessile, lance- 
spatnlate, obtuse, entire. 1-2 i. 
LESPEDE'Za. 16—10. (Ugwmmo9^.) [in 

honor of Lespedes.] 

pdystafehia, (bosh-clover, w. r. Aug. Zf .) 
stem erect, branched, very villose ; leaves on 
very short petioles ; leafets round oval, ob- 
tuse ; spikes oblong, axillary, pedunculate, 
twice as long as the leaves ; corolla and 
legume as long as the calyx: flowers in 
dense racemes, on peduncles longer than 
the leaves. 2-4 f. 

viola' cea, longer leaves and petioles than 
the preceding, is more branchmg, and has 
violet-colored flowers. 

precum"be7u, slender and procumbent, 
pubescent; racemes sub umbellate ; flow- 
ers in pahrs, purple with yellow spots. 
2-3 f. 

capUaficty leaves on very short petioles ; 

Sikes capitate, on short peduncles, con- 
3bate, terminal ; calyx villose, as long as 

e corolla, legnme much longer. Borders 
of woods. Aug. 2-3 f. Flowers purple. 

angtuf'tift/Ua^ (w-p. S. 2^.) leafets Knear- 
lanoeolate, noary, pubescent ; racemes ca'p- 
itate, longer than toe leaves ; corolla longer 
than the calyx ; stem erect 3-5 f 

sCufvei, (p. S.) stem erect, simple, ailky- 
villose ; leafets oval ; racemes pedunculate, 
scarcely longer than the leaves, loose; 
lower loments naked, pubescent 2-3 f 

tesBiUJU/rOf (bush-clover, p. Ju. 1C-) stem 
erect mranching ; leafets oblong ; clusters 
of flowers numerous, sessile ; pods acute, 
scarcely covered by the minnte calyx. 
1-3 f. 

diver^'genSf (p. Ja. 2|.} diffuse, branched 1 
leafets oblong, obtuse, close-pressed, hairy 
underneath; racemes not as long as tte 
petioles ; flowers in pairs ; legumes ovate- 
reticulate, smooth. Probably a variety of 
the vio^ceo. 1-2 £ 

refperu, (p. Ju. 21.) leaves temate ; leafets 
roundish elliptical; emarginate; racemes 
axillary ; legnme repand. 

proBtrc^tay (p. Au. 2^.) smooth, prostrate ; 
leaves short petioled ; leafets obovate- 
elliptic, obtuse ; racemes axillary and ter- 
minal, snb-paniculate ; peduncles very 
long ; legumes oval, sub-pubescent 

longififUth {21 .\ erect, angled, pubescent ; 
petioles short; leafetei oolong, glabn)us 
above, silk-silveiy and close-pressed under- 
neath ; racemes tascicled-corymbed, many- 
flowered, axillaiy and sub-terminal ; leg- 
ume shorter than the acuminate lobes of 
the calyx. Louisiana. 

fnUetf'cerUt (21.) stem erect ; IcLfets el- 
liptical, obtuse, dlkv-pubescent ; flowers in 
sub-capitate fascicles, shorter than the 
leaves, conglomerate towards the summit 
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of the 0^m ; loments hainr, shorter than 

the villoos calyx. 2-3 £ 8. 

LEU'CAS. 13—1. (LaUata.) [From leukos, 

white.] 

martinien^sis, leaves enthre ; whorls ma- 
ny-flowered, capitate. Native of India. 
LEWIS'aA.. 1«-]. (PortulaceeiB.) [In honor 

of Gen. Lewis, the leader of the first ezpe* 

dition to the Rocky Mountains.] 

redivifva, (w. Jo. Z^.) leaves radical, lin- 
ear, somewoat fleshy, ohtosish ; scape 1- 
S-flowered; pedicel geniculate atthehase ; 
capsule ohlong. 8. 
LIATRIS. 17—1. (Corymbifera.) 

apicafta, (gay feather, Aag. IJ..) leaves 
linear, entire, smooth, cordate at tne base, 
nerved and punctate; flowers in spikes; 
scales of the calyx linear-oblong, obtuse. 
Meadows. Flowers purple. 3-6 f. 

pilo'sa, stem simple, pubescent; leaves 
long, linear, hairy, ciliate ; flowers in loose 
racemes, bright purple, small. 

eUfgam, (p. r. Oct 2^.) stem simple, vil- 
lose ; leaves lance-linear, sub-scabrous be- 
neath ; raceme cylindrical ; flowers crowd- 
ed ; inner scales of the calyx colored. 8, 

scario'sa, (blue blazing-star,) leaves ta- 
pering to both ends; calyx squarrose below, 
racemed; scales spatulate, with colored 
membranaceous margins. 3 f. - 

squam/sa, (r. 8. Zf.) stem simple, pubes- 
cent; leaves linear, very long; raceme 
few-flowered, leafy; calyx large; scales 
leafy, lanceolate, mucronate, rigid and 
spreading ; segments of the florets linear, 
villous internally. 2-3 f. 

cylinf'dHca, (p. Au. Z^.j slender, hirsute ; 
leaves grass-like ; spike tew-flowered; in- 
volucre snb-sessile, cylindric, few-flowered ; 
scales round at the summit, abruptly mu- 
cronate. 1-2 f. 

^cnosf'tafckya, (S. Zf.) stem simple, 
hairy ; leaves straight, narrow-linear, pubes- 
cent; spike long; flowers clustered, ses- 
sile; involucrum appressed, squarrose at 
the summit. 8. 

caf'pei'a, (S. Z^.) stem somewhat branch- 
ing, scabrous-pubescent ; leaves linear-lan- 
ceolate, very rough ; heads short, spiked, 
distincdy alternate, solitary, sessile ; scales 
of the involucrum roundish, obtuse-conni- 
vent. 8. 

graminifcfUa^ (p. S. Z^.) stem simple, 
glabrous; leaves linear, very long, glab- 
rous, nerved, margin somewhat scabrous, 
midrib hairy above ; flowers in spikes, ra- 
ther distant, nearly sessile ; scales of the 
involucrum oblong, obtuse, mucronate, cili- 
ate, appressed, the interior colored. 2-4 f. 
8. 

hetrophyV'la, (S. Z^.) stem simple, glab- 
rous; leaves lanceolate, glabrous, smooth; 
upper ones lance-Hnear, much smaller; 
heads spiked, short peduncled, sub-squar- 
rose ; scales of the involucrum lancecuate, 
acute, naked. 8. 

tenurfo'lia, (p. 8.) stem slender, glabrous ; 
lower leaves crowded, linear, a little hairy 
at base, upper ones setaceous; racemes 
very long; pedicels leafy; scales of the 
involucrum oblong, mucronate. 3-4 t 8, 
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renw/sa^ (p.) glabrous; leaves linear, 
crowded ; heads spiked, oblong, 4-5-fio've- 
ered ; scales of the involucrum obtuse, ap- 
pressed, resinous, Anally hoary. 

iecunf^da, (p. 8. !(..) stem reclining, pubes- 
cent; leaves linear, glabrous, sparingly 
fringed at the base ; racemes secund ; 
scales of the involucrum lanceolate, acute* 
appressed. 2-3 £ Sf. 

tphctroifdea, (p. S. 21) leaves smooth, 
lower ones broad, lanceolate, upper ones 
narrow; flowers racemed, large, solitaiy. 
alternate ; involucrum nearly globular ; the 
scales oval, erect 2-4 f. 8. 

Flowers in corymbs ; roots Jibrous, 

paucifiofra^ (Z^.) stem simple, glabrous ; 
leaves finear; panicle virgate, leafJTy'^th 
the branches short ; few-flowered ; involu- 
crum sessile, secund, 3-5-flowered ; scaler 
erect, lanceolate, acute, glabrous. 

panioMtat (p. 8. Z^.) stem simple, I 
viscid ; leaves lanceolafto, nerved, neai^^ 
glabrous ; panicle contracted ; involncrun 
generally 5-flowered; scales lanceolate. 
1-2 f. 

odoratis^sima, (p. 8. Z^.) very glabrous; 
stem simple ; leaves ovate and lanceolate, 
nerved, toothed, slightly glaucous ; panicle 
corymbose ; involucrum 7-8-flowered ; scales 
obovate, obtuse. 3-4 f. 

tomento'sa, (p. 8. li.) stem ample, with 
the cuneate-lanceolate leaves hairy; cor- 
ymb few-flowered, depressed-divaricate; 
mvolncrum tomentose ; scales ovate, acute. 
2 f. 

tDdl"teri, (p. 8. Z^.) leaves lanoeolate, 
acute, glabrous, dotted, attenuate at base ; 
stem suiple, hairy near the summit; in- 
volucrum many-flowered ; scales acute ; 
tomentose. 2 \. 

frutic&sci, (p. ^.) glabrous; stem fru- 
ticose ; branches coiymbed ; leaves wedge- 
obovate, punctate ; mvolucrum sub-5-flow- 
ered; divisions acuminate. Florida. 

squamo'sa, (Zf.) pulverujent-canescent, 
corymbose ; little corymbs 3-5-fh»wered ; 
radical leaves linear, long ; cauline ones 
appressed, very short; involucrum sub- 
hemispheric ; scales acute. 8. 

LIOUS'TICUM. 5—2. {UmbelUferm,) [Frora 
Liguria in Italy, its native country.] 
sco'ticum, (Scottisli loveage, w. Ju. Z(.) 
lower leaves bi-ternate, upper ones temate ; 
leafets broad, smooth, serrate, entire at tlie 
base, dark green; flowers white with a red- 
dish tinge ; stem erect smooth, striate, 13 
inches high : umbels many-rayed ; petals 
inflexed. Tne root is acrid, and is used by 
the people of the Hebrides as a substitute 
for tobacco. Very abundant on the sea- 
coast in 8cotland ; found in salt marshes iu 
ihiB country. 

levisii'cum, (smellage,) leaves many, up- 
per ones toothed. Medicinal. Bx. 

LIGUS"TRUM. 3t-1. (Jatminea.) 

vulg^afre, (prim, w. J. f? .) leaves lanceo- 
late, acutish; panicle compact lutroda- 
ced. Sometimeii called privet ; veiy com- 
mon in Bngland. 
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Ivfeidun, and tpiee^tum, mA-eYergrem 
■brabs or low treea, nativeB of China. 

LIL"IUftf. 6—1. (Laiaceai.) [From few, 
graceful, on account of its beauty.] 
philacl£l"phicum, (red lily, r. y. J. If.) 
leaves wliorled, lance-linear; 3-nerved, 
nerves hairy beneal;^ ; corolla erect, bell- 
form, gpreading ; petals lanceolate, having 
claws. 

canaden'^se,, (nodding lily, y. r. Jn. 2^.) 
leaves remotelv whorled, lanceolate ; ped 
ancles terminal, elongated, mostly in threes ; 
corolla nodding ; petals spreading. 2-3 f. 

iwpei^'hum, (superb lily, y. p. Ju. il) 
leaves lance-linear, 3-nerved, glabrous; 
lower ones wliorled ; upper ones scattered ; 
flowers in a pyramid raceme ; petals revo- 
lute. 3-6 f. Wet meadows. 
cates^'b^, (Southern lily,) leaves scat- 

ftered, lance-lmear, very acnte; stem 1- 
vered; corolla erect; segments witb 
g claws, undulate on the margin, re- 
Eed at the summit ; flowers scarlet, spot- 
M?« with yeQow and brown. Stem 18 i. 

pennsvlva^nicum, leaves scattered, lance- 
linear, the upper ones whorled ; stem about 
1-flowered; peduncles woolly; corolla 
erect, woolly without; flowers red and 
yellow^. 

mar^'tagon, (Turk's cap,) leaves narrow, 
peduncles terminal ; petals reflexed so as to 

five the corolla the appearance of a tur- 
an ; flowers scarlet, with varieties ; stem 
2-3 feet high. Ex. 

ti^num, (tiger lily,) leaves scattered; 
petals reflexed ; flowers in whorls ; dark 
orange, spotted with black ; stem bulbifer- 
ons. A very showy plant, of easy culture. 
4-5 £ Ex.* 

japonf'icum, (Japan lily,) corolla elon- 
gated into a tube ; flowers very large, pure 
white, with a streak of blue ; stem 4-5 feet 
high, generally with 3 flowers. Ex. 

pufaicum, stem 1-flowered ; corolla bell- 
form, nodding ; petals erect, sessile, spatu- 
late-obovate, flat within ; yellow. 8. 

umbdlaftum, flowers 1 to 5, terminal, 
erect ;petalsunguiculate, spreading, red. S. 

can'^didum, (white lily, w. J. 2/.) leaves 
lanceolate, scattered, tapering to the base ; 
corolla bell-form, glabrous within. Ex. 

bulbif'erum, (orange lily, y. J. 11.) leaves 
scattered, 3-nerved; corolla campanulate, 
erect, scabrous within. Ex. 

earoliniafnum, (Au. If.) leaves verticil- 
late and scattered, lanceolate, cuneate at 
base ; flowers few, (1-3,) terminal ; pedun- 
cles thick; corolla revolnte, orange-col- 
ored, spotted with dark purple. Perhaps 
a variety of the superbum. 2 f. jS^. 

pomp&nium, (J.) a splendid species with 
■carlet flowers. 

LIMNAN'THES. 10-1. {Gerama.) rFrom 
ItmiMM, a water nymph, antho$, flower.] 
doHglaBi^'ii, (y. w.) leaves bipinnatifid; 

the divisions often alternate. Plant slightly 

■ncculent California. 

LTMNET'aS. 3—1. {Graminem.) [From 
lf$mie9, a pool or muvh, alluding to its place 
of growth.] 
cynosuroi'des, (many-spiked salt-grass^ 



An. 1(.) spikes nnmeioas (10-40), pedan^ 
cled, panicled, spreading; leaves broad, 
flat, at length convolute ; a short awn on 
one of the glumes; styles 2cleft at the 
summit 4-9 f. 

juiuxfa, (rash salt-grass, Ju. 11.) leaves 
2-ranked, convolute, spreading ; spikes few 
(1-3) peduncled ; peduncles smooth ; paleas 
obtusish : s^les 2. 18 i. 

^Wbra, (Au. If.) leaves concave, erect ; 
spikes alternate, sessfle, erect, appressed ; 
paleas smoothish on the keel ; s^e deep- 
cleft. 3-5 £ 
LIMO'NIA. 10— I. (Amrantia.) 

addu'Uima, leaves pinnate; leafets 
roundish-oval, crenate ; spines germinate. 
Florida. 

LIMOSEL"LA. 13—2. {Scrophularw.) [From 

JtmtM, shme or mud.] 

subula'ta, (mud wort, Aug. li.) leaves 
linear, very narrow, scarcely dilated at the 
apex; scape 1-flowered, as long as the 
leaves. Muddy shores. Stem an inch 
high ; flowers very small, bluish white. 
LINDER"NrA. 2-1. iScropkuUnuB.) [In 

honor of Von Lindern.] 

attenufata, (false hedge hyssop, w-p. Ju. 
0.) leaves lanceolate and obovate, nar- 
rowed at the base ; pedande shorter than 
the leaves, erect. 

dilata'ta, leaves dilated at the base, 
clasping ; peduncles longer than the leaves ; 
flowers pale purple. Inundated banks. 
Stem 4-6ided, 6 inches high, smootli. 

montic&la, (June, li) stem slender, di- 
chotomous ; radical* leaves spatulate, punc- 
tate; cauline ones linear, small, remote; 
peduncles very long ; flowers pale blue ; 
stem erect 4>6 inches high. 

granddJU/ra, (2f .) leaves roundish, entire, 
nerveless, half-cladping ; peduncles very 
long, axillary and terminal ; stem creep- 
ing. 8. 

refracf'ta, (b. J. If.) radical leaves spatu- 
late-oval; upper ones* subulate; flowers 
solitary, axillary and terminal ; peduncles 
refracted, after floweripg; stem slender, 
erect, branching, glabrous. 8-12 i. 8. 
LINN-E'A. 4—1. {Capnfolitt.) [In honor 

of Charles Von Linnreus.J 

boreafliSt (twin-flower, w. r. J. 2^.) stem 

S rostrate; branches erect, each bearing 2 
owers ; leaves roundish, crenate. Woods 
and hills. Evergreen, creeping. Has been 
found at Green Island, Troy, N. Y. 
LI'NUM. 5—5. {CaryophyUea.) [From Zeio*, 

smooth or soft, on account of its texture.] 

usitatWnmum, (common flax, b. Ju. @.) 
leafets of the calyx ovate, acute, 3-nerved ; 
petals crenate ; leaves lanceolate, alternate ; 
stem sub-solitary. Ex. 

virginf'icum, (Virginia flax, y. ®.) stem 
erect, slender, smooth ; radical leaves oval 
and spatulate ; cauline leaves long and nar- 
row ; panicle lax, corymbose. 

ri'gidum, (y.) divisions of the calyx ovate, 
acuminate, 3-nerved, ciliate ; petals oblong, 
narrow; leaves stifily erect, linear, short 
6 i. Missouri. 

sdaginoi'des, (wr.) glabrous; stems a 
span high, suflVuticose, corymbosely at 
tached at the summit ^ leaves crowded, al- 
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ternate, veiy Bmall, linear and very narrow, 
mncronate, piliferoas; flowers termuial, 
flub-sesaile, petals shorter than the calyx ; 
ovary lO-ceUed. Texas. 
LIPA'RIS. 18—1. (Orchidea.) iF rom lipos. 

fat, so called on account of its unctuous 

property.] 

tilnfc/Ua, (y-w. Ja. If J leaves 2, ovate- 
oblong; scape angular ; nowers racemose ; 
segments of the perianth Ibear; lower ones 
setaceoas, reflexed ; lip concave, obovate, 
mucronate. 6>8 L Wet woods. 
LIQUIDAM"BER. 19-12. (AmtUMett.) 

[From Uquidunif fluid, and ambers fragrant, 

alluding to the gum which distils from this 

tre^.] 

styraci/lu^a, (sweet gam-tree, M. ^.) 
leaves palmately-lobed ; lobes acuminate, 
fterrate, with sinuses at the base of veins, 
▼illose. A resinous juice called liquid am- 
ber, is obtained bv wounding the bark of 
this tree. By boiling the leaves, a difibrent 
gummy substance, called liquid starax, ia 
obtained. 
LIRTODEN"DRON. 18—13. (Magnolia.) 

[From leiron, a lily, and dendron, a tree.] 

tvlipif*era, (white wood, tulip-tree, y-r. 
J. ^ .) leaves truncate at the end, with 2 
0ide-lobes. A beautiful flowering tree. 
90-150 f. 
LISIAN"THUS. 5-1. {Gentiana.) 

glauc^(/liu8, (v.) stem herbaceous, te- 
rete; leaves oblong-ovate, sessile, g:lau- 
cous, acute, 3-nerved; flowers terminal, 
corymbed ; peduncles elongated. 

rtutsdia^nus, a ligneous plant with hand- 
some purple flowers. Ex. 
LISTE'RA. 18—1. (OrehidetB.) [Named from 

Martin Lister, physician to Queen Anne.] 

cordaftOy stem with 2 opposite, roundish, 
cordate leaves ; raceme loose ; column with- 
out any appendage behind; lip elongate, 
2-toothed at the base, deeply bifid, the seg- 
ments divaricate and acute. Swamps. 
Stem 4-6 i Flowers distant and minute. 

eonvallarioi'des, (lily orchis,) column 
porrected ; lip oblong, dilated, and obtusely 
2-lobed at the extremity; stem 6 inches, 
very slender; root fibrous; flowers dark 
brown and green, larger than the prece- 
dmg. 

jmbeff'cens, (g-w. J. 2X0 leaves radical, 
ovate, acute; scape leaness, pubeacent, 
loosely flowered ; flowers on pedicels, lip 
2-lobed, scarcely longer than the connivent 
petals ; capsules clavate ; root palmate. 8. 
Ll'THOSPER"MUM. 5-1. {Boraginea.) [trom 

lithosy a stone, and spermoy seed, on account 

of the iiardness of its seed.] 

arven'*8e, (com gromwell, w. M. Q.) stem 
erect, branched; leaves sessile, lance-lin- 
ear, rather acute, veinless, rough, hairy; 
calyx a little shorter than the corolla ; seg- 
ments spreading; nuts rugose; plant his- 
pid, pilose; nowers solitary, axillary. 
Fields. Introduced. 

officinafle, (common gromwell, y. M. 2^.) 
stem covered with rigid hairs ; leaves broad- 
lanceolate, acute, rough on the upper sur- 
face, hairy on the lower ; tube or the co- 
rolla as long as the calyx; nuts smooth. 
Fields. Flowers axlUaiy, pale yeUow. 
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marit^miim, has blue flowers. 

dentieuU^tum, has purple flowers. 

pUt/tum, (y. 11.) ample, pilose-liirsato ; 
leaves linear, acuminate, sessile, approaci- 
mate ; flowers fascicled, sessile,' smallisla ; 
divisions of the corolla oblong, entire. 

torrent, (J. 2^.) strigose-faispid ; leaves 
oblong-linear, obtusisb, scattered ; stem lo^psr, 
branching; fascicles terminal, few-flovr- 
ered ; lobes of the corolla oblong, entire. 
9i. 

anguitifc/lhtm, (w. Ju. (D.) nut tnrg^dly 
ovate, shming, with hollow pnnctnres oo 
every part ; nowers mosUy lateral ; leaves 
linear, with close-pressed pubescence ; stem 
procumbent 8. 

apuflumj (jy. Ju. Q.) nut muricate ; spikea 
terminal, 1-sided ; bracts lanceolate ; leave* 
lance-linear, acute. S. 

LOBE'LIA. 5—1. {CamptoMtaceoi.) [In hoi 

of Mathias Lobelius.] 

cardinaflis, (cardinal flower, r. Ju. 
erect, simple, pubescent; leaves lancflk 
ovate, acuminate, denticulate ; racemes 
somewhat 1-sided, many-flowered ; stamens 
longer than the corollas. Damp. 1-2 t 

injlaf^ta, (Indian tobacco, b. Ju. 9.) erect, 
branching, very hirsute ; leaves ovate, ser- 
rate ; racemes leafy ; capsules inflated. 12- 
18 i. 

. kaVmii, (b. Ju. d).) slender, erect, sub- 
simple; radical leaves spatulate; caulme 
ones linear, delicately toothed ; flowers ra> 
cemed, alternate, renoote, pedicelled. 6-94 L 

dartmafifna, (b. Ju. 2^^ leaves linear, 2- 
celled, fleshy, obtuse ; scape nearly naked } 
flowers in a terminal raceme, remote, pedi- 
celled, nodding ; leaves growing un a toft 
about the root, spreading, recurved. Water 
gladiole. 

sypkilif^iea, flowers on short pedicels^ ^ 
a long, leafy raceme, large, blue. Bogs. 
2-3 f. 

daytoniafruit stem erect, simple, pubes- 
cent ; cauline leaves oblong, obtuse, nearly 
entire; radical leaves spatulate; raceme 
virgate, naked ; flowers i^ale blue. 1-2 f. 

puherufla, covered with silky down; 
lower leaves obovate, upper lanceolate; 
flowers spiked, alternate, sub-sessile, bright 
blue, smaller than the syphilitica. 

fu/'gens, (native of Mexico,; leaves very 
long, alternate, sub-entire ; raceme many- 
flowered ; stamens and pistils as kmg as 
the corolla. 

apk"$fUa, (24.') very small ; stem filifomir 
sub-simple, scafy ; peduncles remote, elon- 
gated. 4-6 i. Florida. 

amc^na, (b. Ju. 2:^.) stem erect, nubes- 
cent; leaves broad-lanceolate, aonbly 
toothed ; spike secund ; margin of the ca- 
lyx erect 2-4 f. 8, 

glandul</»a, (b. S. If.) ereot ; leaves lin* 
ear-lanceolate, rather thick, denticulate; 
flowers in racemes. 8. 

wiekattxii, (p. Ju. ^.) clabrous, branch- 
ing above ; leaves petioled, ovate » crenate- 
dentate; lowest ones roundish; racemes 
lax; peduncles elongated. 8. 
LCVLIUM. 3—9. (Gramineit.) 

pwevi'nt^ (M. 1{.) florets much longer 
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dian tiie etfyx, unarmed, linear-oUmig, 
oompressed. Introduced. 18 i. 

temvlen'^tum^ (Ja. Q^.y^oreXA shorter than 
Che glumes, afl long sa the bristle at their 
extremity; calm scabrous above. 2f. 

LONICE'RA. 5-1. {CapnfoUm.) [From 

Lonicer. a botanist of the 16th century .J 

semper 'viren.% (r. y. M. ^.) spikes with 
distant, nakedish whorls ; corollas sub-equal ; 
tube ventricose above : leares orate and 
obovate, glaucous beneath ; upper ones 
oonnate-perfoliate ; leaves perennial. 
/ caprifaliumt (honeysuckle, ^.) corollas 
ringent-Iike, terminal; Bowers crimson; 
eeosile leaves connate-perfoliate at the top. 
Bx. 

parwJU/rc^ (r-y. J. ^.) spikes verticillate, 
capitate; leaves deciduous, glaucous be- 
neath, all connate-perfoliate ; corolla ringent, 
gfibbous at the base ; filaments bearded. 

periclymtf'nwn^ ('woodbine, J. b.) flow* 
era in ovate, imbricate, terminal oeads; 
leaves all distinct. V ar. qvercif(/Ua, leaves 
sinaate. Bx. « 

fUfva^ (yellow honeysuckle, J. ^.) spikes 
wnoiled, terminal; corolla ringent; flow- 
ers bright yellow. 

kirsu'tOf (rough viroodbine,) leaves pu^ 
beacent and ciliate : flowers yellow pubes- 
cent; berries orange. 

grafta^ has scarlet flowers. Mountains. 

cilu/sumf (J. ^.) spikes with whorled 
beads, sub-sessile ; corolla snb-eaual ; tube 
hirsute, ventricose in the middle; leaves 
somewhat clasping, sessile, and petioled, 
ovate, glaucous beneath, margin ciliate, 
upper ones connate-perfoliate ; flowers yel- 
low. 8. 
LOPHKyLA. »-l. (Junci.) 

mirefOf (y. Ju. 2/.) leaves radical, ensi- 
form, shorter than the scape ; scape erect, 
with one or two short leaves ; flowers in a 
crowded corymb; root creeping. Sandy 
swamps. 

LUDWIO^IA. 4—1. (Onagrm.) CFrom Pro- 
fessor Ludwig, of Leipsic] 

|nVsa, (y. Ju. 11.) stem erect, branched, 
hairy; leaves alternate, oblong, sessile; 
peduncles 1-flowered, axillary; capsule 
globose, Quadrangular. Swamps. 

altemif</lia, stem nearly smooth ; leaves 
alternate, lanceolate, somewhat soabrous 
on the margins and under side ; se^ents 
of the calyx large, colored, persistent; 
flowen yeUow, 4-petalled, on short pedun- 
ckM. 

ptdus^tris, petals 0; stem prostrate, 
creeping ; leaves opposite, smooth ; succu- 
lent Grows in stagnant waters. 

uniJU/rat stem straight, simple ; leaves 
alternate, lanceolate, acute, glabrous ; flow- 
er terminal ; petals longer than the calyx. 
Perhaps synonymous with aliemift/lia, 

moTlu, (Au. 11.) vUlose; stem erect, 
mach branched; leaves lanceolate; flow- 
ers generaUv dostered; capsale globose, 
S-leaved. 8. 

eapUafta, (v. J. 11.) erect, virgate ; leaves 
linear-lanceolate, glabroas; flowers mostly 
in tennina] heads ; bracts kmger than the 
cdyx. 8- 



peduncuiU/sa, (y. J. 21.) stem prooumbeot* 
radicant ; leaves opposite, lanceolate ; ped* 
uncled longer than the leaves. 3-6 i. 8. 

linec^ris, (y. Au, li.) erect, branching* 
angled near the summit; leaves linear, 
glabroas ; flowers sessile. 2 f. 

decur'^rens, (y. Au. 2^.) stem erect; leave* 
ovate-lanceolate, decnrrent ; flowers octan- 
drous. 21 8. ' 

nafianst (y* J^-) swimming and creeping ; 
leaves opposite, lance-spatulate ; flowers 
axillaryr sessile ; petals and calyx equally 
long. 8. 

LUNA'RIA. 14—1. iCruciferm.) [F1091 Anmi 

the moun, moon-fonn.] 

anf^rma, (honesty, p. ^ .) leaves obtusely 
toothed ; siUcles oval, OD|ase at both ends. 
Naturalized. 

rediv^va, (satin-flower, b-p. 2^.) leaves 
-with macronate teeth ; silicles tapering to 
both ends ; flowers odorous. Ex. 

LtTPINAS'TER. 16—10. {Le^uminoMB.) 

maeroceph^alus, (y. and p: M. IC.) leafets 
nine, oblanoeolate ; petioles very long ; stip- 
ules caneate, gash-S toothed ; teeth of the 
calyx filiform, plumose. 8. 

LUPFNUS. 16—10. (Legummoaa.) [Prom 

the Greek htpe, grief, on account of its aciid 

juices.] 

perenf'nis, (wild lupine, p. M. If.) stem 
and leaves smoOthish ; leaves digitate, with 
about 8-10 leafets, which are oblanceolate, 
obtusish; calyxes alternate, not appeo- 
daged: banner emarginate; keel entire. 
12-18 i. 

kirsu'tua, (garden lapine, p. 0.) calyxes 
appendaged, alternate; banner 2-parted; 
keel 3-toothed. £x. 

al^bui, (white lupine, w. Au. ©.) calyx 
not appendaged, alternate ; banner entire ; 
keel 3-toothed. Ex. 

pilo'sust (rose lapine, r. w. Q.) calyx 
whorled; banner 2-parted; keel entire. 
Ex. 

Ivfteust (yeUow lupine, y. Q.) keel 3- 
toothed. Ex. 

mutdl/'xUs, herbaceous, veiy branch- 
ing; attains the height of foor or five 
feet 

nootkcOen^'sit, fJu. 11.) stem and leaves 
hirsute ; leaves aigitate ; leafets (7-8J lan- 
ceolate, obtase ; calyxes whorled, wittiout 
ap]>endages; banner emarginate; keel 
entire. 

decwtnf'betu, (p.) suffrutiooee. sab-decum- 
bent ; flowers on pedicels, somewhat whorl- 
ed, braoted; calyx silky-hirsute; banner 
and keel entire ; leafets lance-oblong, acute 
and obtuse, silky underneath. 

senfcetu, (r. p. Ju. I(.) stem and leaves 
silky-tomentose ; leaves digiute; leafets 
(7-8) lanceolate, acute, silky both sides; 
calyxes somewhat whorled, without ap- 
pendages; banner gashed; keel entire. 

villa nust (hairy lupine, w. r. p. J. !(..) 
very viUoae ; leaves simple, obkmg ; cal- 
yxes not appendaged, alternate in a long 
spike; bauner 2-cleft; keel entire. k>Ag. 
Florida. 

d\ffvf*ni, (Ap. U') ▼iflose, silky ; stems 
Liffose, decumbent; leaves 
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mmpte, oUong, obovate ; petioles and stip* 
uleB short, naJi:ed. S. 

argen"teutt (y-w. Ju. 2^.) leaves digi- 
tate; leafets (5-7) laooe-linear, acute, gla- 
brons above, jilveiy-silky underneath ; ca- 
lyxes alternate, not appendaged; banner 
obtose ; keel entire, a. . 

nofnust rb. Q.) a native of California. 

polyphil^'luSf (If.) veiy vigorous exotics, 
with spikes of flowers from 1 f. to 18 i. in 



laiifo'liut, (2^.) a native of California. 
Has very long spikes of blue flowers. 

LUZU'IJL. 6^1. (Junea.) 

mlt/ia, (M. li.) leaves baby; panicle 
sao-cymose ; peduncles 1 -flowered, reflex- 
ed; leafets of the perianth acuminate, 
shorter than the capsule ; radical leaves nu- 
merous, hirsute. Woods. 6-12 i. 

fnelanoear^'pq, culm leafy; leaves sub- 
lanceolate, smooth ; panicles capillaiy, loose ; 
capsule black. Mountains. 

campei"tri8^ {fli. 11.) leaves hairy; spikes 
sessile and peaunclea, glnme-Uke sepals 
acuminate, longer than the obtuse capsule. 
If. Mich. 

spica'tat(An.) leaves narrow, hair> at the 
throat ; spike nodding, compound ; glume- 
like sepals acuminate-awned, about as long 
as the roundish capsule. 6 i. 

LYCH"N1S. 10—5. (Cmyophylke.) [From 

btchnotf a torch.] ^ « 

chalcedon'^ica, f scarlet lichnis, r. J. 2^.) 
flowers fascicled, level top, or convex. Ex. 

floicu'culi, (ragged robin, li) petals 
torn ; capsules 1-ceIled, rouncUsh. Ex. 

apetf'ala, {11) calyx inflated; corol 
shorter than the calyx ; stem about I-flow- 
ered. Canada. 

alpi'na, (r. 11) glabrous; flowers in 
dense umbelled heads ; petals 3-cleft ; styles 
4. Labrador. Canada. 

vUcafria, (clammy lichnis, 1^) stem gen- 
iculate, viscous, petals entire; capsule 5- 
ceUed. Ex. 
LY'CIUM. 4—1. (Po/«nwiue.) [From the 

country Lycia. J 

caroHn'^iafnum, (p. Ju. ^.) unarmed; 
leaves clustered, cuneate, fle^y; flowers 
4-cleft. 3-5 f. S. 

barba'rum, (matrimony vine, J. r. v. ^.) 
stem angled ; branches erect ; leaves lance- 
olate, tapering to both ends ; calyx mostly 
3-clefl. Ex. 
LYCOPER"DON. 21-6. {Funei.) [Fxom 

2uA:o«, a wolf, and perio, to explode, so named 

because it was supposed to be the excre- 
ments of this animal.] 

bovis'^ta, (common puff-ball,) at first white 
and oboconic, beconung black and spheri- 
cal; outer coat downy, which peeling off, 
leaves the leathery inner coat ; seeds black, 
lighter than air, and appearing like smoke. 
In meadows. 
LYCOPCDIUM. 21—1. (FUiees.) [From 

lukoty a wolf, and pout^ foot, so called frofn 

its supposed resemblance.] 

Sfrikes pedunculate. 

comflaiu^tum, (pjound pine, g-y. Ju. 
2^.} creeping, erectish; branches aitemate, 
dichbtoioeiw; leaves bifareous» oonnate,! 



spreading at the tips; spikes in pair^ pcd- 
uncled. Woo<ls. 

clava'tum, (club-moss, Ju.) stem creeping; 
branches ascending; leaves scattered, in- 
cnrve-bristle-bearing, serrate; spikes in 
pairs or single, cylindrical, pedunculate ; 
scales ovate-acuminate, dentate. Pine 
woods. 

caroUnf'iafnum, (Ju. 2f .) stem creeping ; 
leaves somewhat distichus, spreading, lan- 
ceolate, very entire ; peduncle erect, soli- 
tary, elongated, 1-spiked; bracts sub-lan- 
ceolate, entire. Sandy swamps. 

2. Spikes tesiUe ; leaves surrounding^ the 
stem. 

dendroi^deum, (tree-weed, g. Ju. 2^.) 
erect; branches erect; leaves in 6 equal 
rows; spikes numerous, solitary, sessile. 
Woods. About a span high. 

rwpea^'tre, (festoon-pine, Ju. 11) stem 
creeping ; branches sub-divided, ascending ; 
leaves scattered, imbricate, linear-lanceo- 
late, ciliate, ending in hairs ; spikes solitary, 
sessile, terminal. Rocks and side hills. 
3 Spikes sessile ; leaves disHchus. 

albid'tUum, leaves ovate, acute, denticu- 
late, aitemate, close-pressed ; spikes termi- 
nal, long, 4-sided. 

ap&dum, (Ju. 2/.) leaves ovate, acute, 
denticulate, flat, superficial ones aitemate, 
acuminate ; spikes terminal, sub-solitary. 
4. Capsules axillary, 

lu^d'^ulum, (moonfruit pme, M. y. 11) 
leaves in 8 rows, linear-lanceolate, denticu- 
late, acute, spreading, reflexcd, shining; 
stem ascending, bifid. 

tristach"vmHm, (Ju. Z^) stems erect; 
branches eiternate, dichotomous, sub com- 
pressed; leaves lanceolate, acute, apprcs- 
sed, pointing 4 ways ; peduncles solitary, 
elongated, 3-spiked; spikes terete; scales 
roundish, acuminate. S. 

LYCOP'SIS. 5—1. {BoraginetB.) [Prom lukot, 

a wolf, and opsia^ aspect, because it is a 

rough-looking plant.] 

arvenf'sis, (b. Ju. IL) leaves lanceolate, 
repand-toothed ; racemes in pairs; flowers 
sessile ; whole plant hispid. 

virgin'^ica, (w. J. ©.) small, hispid; xm- 
der leaves spatulate. upper ones Imear-ob- 
long, entire ; racemes solitary ; flowers on 
peduncles. 

LYCCKPUS. 2—1. (LabiaUB.) fProm htkos, 

a wolf, and poM, foot, sometimes called 

wolfs-claw.] 

europefiis, (water horehound, w. Au. ^.) 
smooth ; stem acutely 4 cornered ; leaves 
narrow-lanceolate, with large acute teeth, 
lower ones somewhat pinnatifld ; segments 
of ^e calyx acuminate, terminating in 
short spines. 1-2 f. 

virfinf'icus, (bugle-weed, w. J. li) leave* 
broad-lanceolate, serrate, tapering and en- 
tire at the base; calyx shorter than the 
seed, spineless ; flowers in whorls. Wet 
places. 

uni/lt/rus, (w. J. li) small, root tuber- 
ous ; stem simple ; leaves oval, obtuse, ob- 
tusely toothed ; axils 1-flowered. 

LYOODES"MU. (See Pbbnan"tubs.) 
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VrwyDWn. «— l. . (FUteet.) [From hf 
godeSf pliant, and ima, one, or mnvo, to di- 
minish.] 

palmafium, (dimbine fern, g-y. Au. If.) 
stem flexnoufl and climoing ; fronds conjtl- 
£[ate. cordate, palmate, 5-lobed ; lobes en- 
tire, obtase; spikelets oblong-linear, in a 
conaponnd tenninal spike. 3-4 f. 

LySIMA'CHU. 5—1. {LifsimachiiB.) [From 

Lysimachus, its discoverer.] 

strid'ta, (loose-strife, y. Ju. If.) raceme 
terminal, very long,, lax ; leaves opposite, 
lanceolate, aesale ; petals lanceolate, spread- 
ing. 1-2 f. 

cUic^ta, (y. J. If.) snb-pnbescent ; leaves 
opposite, long-petioled, snb-cordate, oval; 
petioles ciliate ; pedicels somewhat in pairs ; 
flowers nodding. 2-4 f. 

quadrifcflia, (y. J. 21.) leaves verticillate 
in foars and fives. ovate-lanceolatQ, acumi- 
nate; pedoncles axillary, 1-fiowered, by 
fours ; segments of the corolla oval, entire, 
often obtuse. 12-18 j. 

thyrtiJU/ra, (y. J. If.) stem simple, 
smooth ; leaves sessile, lanceolate, opposite, 
acute, paler undemeaith; racewes lateral, 
long pecluncled ; flowers small. Appear- 
ance unlike the rest of the genus. 
12-18 i. 

hybrida^ stem smooth, somewhat branch- 
ed; leaves mostly opposite lanceolate, 
acute at each end, on short, ciliate petioles ; 
flowers nodding ; ooroIlK about as long as 
the calvx. 

rewHu'ta, (y. J. If.) stem quadrangular, 
branched; leaves opposite, sessile, long- 
linear, margin re volute; peduncles 1 -flow- 
ered, sub-terminal, nodding. 12-18 i. 

herbemon"tiy (If.) flowers in terminal ra- 
cemes, lower ones verticillate, upper ones 
scattered ; leaves by fours, ovate-lanceolate, 
sessile, 3-nerved. 2 f. S. 

laiuxolafta, (If.) very smooth; leaves by 
fours, rather petiolate, lanceolate, promi- 
nently acuminate ; i>edunc}es by fours, 
many-flowered, upper flowers in racemes ; 
segments of the corolla ovate and acute. 
8. 

heterophyna, (Ju. If.) leaves opposite, 
lower ones roundish, upper ones linear, 
sessile ; flowers nodding. 12-18 i. 8. 

angwitifo'lia, (y. if.) very smooth, 
branching; leaves opposite and whoiied, 
long-linear, punctate; racemes terminal, 
shorty segments of the corolla oblong. 8. 
nummtUa^ria, (ikioney-wort,) an evergreen 
trailer in a moist soil, producing shoots two 
and three feet teHg. Ex. 

perticiUa^tum, an upright plant, with a 
profofldon of showy yellow flowers. Ex. 

ea-pitalta, (y. J. If.) stem smooth, simple, 
punctate; leaves opposite, sessUe, broad- 
hnoeolate. punctate; x>eduncles axiUary, 
elongated; flowers hi dense heads, 6-7 
parted. Swamps. Stem 1 £ 

quadrifU/raf branching; stem smooth; 
leaves sessile, opposite, long-linear ; pedno- 
des in fours, sub-terminal, 1-floweied. 
28 £ 

LYTH"RUM. 11-1. (SaliearuB.) [From 
bOkromt blood, so called from its color.] 
taUca^ria, (purple loose-strife, p. Jo. If.) 



pubescent; leaves opposite and tematei 
sessile, lanceolate, cordate at the base; 
flowers with 1 2 stamens (sometimes .*> or 8), 
terminal, whorlcd-spiked ; capsule oblong. 
Wet meadows. Stem 2 f. 

aWtum, (p. Ju. If.) very glabrous ; stem 
winged ; flowers hexandrous, axillary, sol- 
itary, sessile. 2-3 f. S. 

verticiUc/tum, (swamp wiUow-herb, p. 
Au. If.) pubescent; leaves opposite, or m 
threes, lanceolate, petioled; nowers axil- 
lary, somewhat in whorls; fruit globose; 
stamens 10. Wet grounds. 2 t 

hyssomfi/liiim, (dwarf grass-poley, w. 

f). If.) leaves alternate and opposite, lance- 
inear, sub-oval ; flowers sohtary, axillary. 
Hexandrous. 6-10 i. 

mrgaftum, (p. Ju. If.) leaves oppoffite, 
lanceolata, glabrous ; stem panicled ; flow- 
ers axillary in threes, on pedicels ; stamens 
12. 8. 

lineafre, (w. Ju. 2^.) smooth, virgate; 
leaves generally opposite, linear, acute; 
flowers axillary, solitary, hexandrous. 3-4 f. 

diffufsum, (p. Au.) 1 foot in height 

SfACBRI'DEA. 13—1. (Lalnata.) [In honor 

of Dr. McBride.] 

jmV'ehr0, (p. and w. Au. li) stem erect, 
simple; leaves opposite, acute, lanceolate, 
ciliate, serrulate, punctate, glabrous be- 
neath, somewhat hairy above, upper ones 
sessile, lower ones attenuated at the base 
as if petioled. 12-18 i. 8. 

MACRO'TRYS. 12—1. {RamnculaeeaA [From 
makros, large, and boirusy a raceme.] 
racem</8a, fbug-bane, blacksnake root, 
cohosh. -w.jA. iX-) leaves decompound: 
leafets oblong-ovate, gash-toothed ; racemes 
in wand-like spikes; capsules ovate. Woods, 
3-9 f. 

MAGNO'LIA. 12—12. [From Magnol, who 

wrote on botany in 1720.J 

glau'ca, (sweet-bay, swamp-laurel, w. J. 
^.) leaves glaucous beneath, perennial, 
obtuse, elliptical; flowers 9-12 petalled ; pe- • 
tals obovate, concave. A large shrub, with 
whitish bark; flowers solitary, odorous. 
Var. latifi/lia,h2M deciduous leaves. Var. 
longifo^aat has leaves acute at both ends, 
perennial. N. J. to Car. 

acumina'ta, (cucumber-tree, by. J. ^ .) 
leaves deciduous, oval, acuminate, pubes- 
cent beneath ; flowers 6-9 petalled ; petals 
obovate. Mountains. Penn. to Car. A 
tree, sometimes 70 feet high. 

tripfftala, (umbrella tree, w. J. ^ .) leaves 
large, deciduous, cuneate-lanceolate. acute, 
sUky when young ; petals 9, oval-lanceolate, 
acute, the outer ones reflexed. Mountains, 
woods. Penn. to Geo. A small tree, with 
very larse loaves and flowers. 

graruiiJU/ra, (big laurel ma^olia, w. M. 
^.) leaves evergreen, oval, thick, leathery ; 
petals broad, obovate, abruptly narrowed 
into a claw. 60-80 feet. 8. 

macrophyria, (w. J. ^.) leaves veiy 
lar^e, oblong, cuneate-obovate, sinuate and 
aunculate at base, glaucous beneath ; pe- 
tals 6, oyate-obtase. 30-35 f. 8, 
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eordafta, (v. M. 1> .) leave* broad, oval or 
OTate-lanceofate, at Kase slightly cordate, 
somewhat tomeatose beneath ; petals ob- 
long-lanceolate, acute. 40-50 1 S. . 

pyramida'ta, (Ap. ^.) leaves ihomb-ob- 
ovai, abrciptly acute, both sides colored 
alike, sab-eordate and anricled at the base ; 
lobes divaricate ; petals lanceolate, grada- 
ally aoate. 8. 

MALAX"IS. 18—1. (Orckidea.) [From mid- 

akia, softness, from the delicacy of the 

plants.] 

liliif(/lta, (twayblade, w. y. p. J. H) 
scape 3-comered; inner petals filiform, re- 
fiexed, 2-coloTed; lip concave, obovate, 
macronate ; leaves 3, lanceovate, or oval. 
4-8 i. 

longift/lia, (y-g. J. 21.) leaves broad-lan- 
ceolate, longer ttian the BCBpe ; spike ob- 
long; lip cordate, concave, channeled, 
shorter than the petals; balb roandish; 
■ scape 2-leaved. 3-7 i. 

MALACHODEN"DRON. 15—5, (Diir«rtia.) 
[From maUtket soft, dendron, tree.] 
ova'tum, (w. M.^.) leaves ovate, acute; 

flower solitary, sab-sessile. 6-12 f. 8. 

MAL"OPE. 15—12. (MahacM.) 

malacoi'des, (y. ©*) leaves oblong, acnte, 
entire, crenate, glabrous on the npper sur- 
face ; peduncles solitaiy, axiUary. 12-18 I 
8. 
MAL"VA. 15—13. (MaXvacem.) [FrommoQw, 

rotufidif(/Ua, (low mallows, r. w. J. 11-) 
leaves heart-orbicular, obsoletely 6-lobed; 
peduncles bearing the fruit declmed ; stem 
prostrate. Probably introduced. 

tylvesf'iris, (maUows, r-b. J. ^ . and 2^.) 
stem erect ; ieaves about 7-lobed, acntish ; 
peduncles and petioles hairy. Ex. 

cris'^pa, (curled mallows, Au. ®.) stem 
erect ; leaves angular, crisped ; flowers ax- 
illary, glomerate. Ex. 

coccin"ea, (r. An. U) hoary-tomentose, 
covered with stellate hairs; racemes ter- 
minal ; stem diffuse. 8. 

moscha'ta, (musk mallows, 1[.) erect ; 
radical leaves reniform, gashed; cauline 
leaves 5-parted, pinnate, many-cleft ; leafets 
of the involucre linear. Naturali2ed. 

virgafia, (whip-stalk mallows, r. 1[.) 
leaves deeply 3 lobed, toothed, cuneate at 
the base ; peduncles in pairs, longer than 
the petioles. Ex, , , ^ 

abwtUoifdes, leaves with 5 angalar lobes, 
tomentosc; peduncles 2-cleft, generally 4- 
flowered; axillary capsules many-seeded. 

' ca/r<Mn"%ana, (r. Au. ®.) leaves 5-lobed 
or palmate, notched and toothed ; pedun- 
cles longer than the petioles ; petals entire ; 
fruit villose; stem prostrate, branching. S. 

triangvXafta, (p. Ju.) hirsute, sub-decum- 
Ubnt; lower leaves triangular cordate j up- 
per ones 3-5-lobed, irregularly toothed ; 
flowers racemed. 12-18 i. 8. 

pedx^ta, ill' p.) somewhat scabWMM wim 
iteUate hatre; leafets pedatijy ^7-parted; 
aegmenta laciniatoly toothed; flowen on 



elongated peduncles in a hxwe pinide^ 
calyx naked, slightly hirsvte. 2-4 1 8. 

MAL^VAVIS^'CUS. 15-12. {MoJ»me«m.) 

JUnidafntLB, (r. If,) pilose, hirsate, her- 
baceous; leaves cordate-ovate, crenate- 
obtusish, small, short-petioled ; peduncles 
axillary, nodding, towards the end of the 
branches. Florida. 

MARCHAN"TIA: 21—* tHeptOiem.) [Frcnn 

Marchant, a naturalist.] 

pofymor'^pha, (brook liverwort, g-y. Jn- 
if.) pistillate receptacles radiated ; sCami- 
nate ones peduncled, peltate ; fronds crowd- 
ed together, lobed, nerved, and covered 
with small decussate veins ; pistiflate ped- 
uncles very long ; nerves of the firoad gen- 
erally brown. On earth and stones, in wet 
or damp, placed. 

MARRU'BIUM. 13-1. (LabuOa.) [From « 
Hebrew word, marrob, a bitter juice.] 
vulga're, (horehound, w. Ju. ^.) leaves 
round-ovate, toothed, rugose, veined; ca- 
lyx toothed, setaceous, uncinate. Inf-^" 
ced. 

MARSHAL'^flA. 17—1. {CorymHferm. 
lanceolafia, (p. M. 2^.) stem simple, 
below, naked near the summit ' — 
the root obovate, of the stem T 
late ; scale«g|f the involucrum 
spatulate. ^24 i. 8. 

latif(/Ua, * (Au. 1(.) stem si 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
lowest ones sheathing ; scales c. — 
neram acute ; chaff of the receptacle 
8. I 

anevMif</lia,. (p. Ju. !(.) stem _ 
Ing ; lower leaves narrow-lanceolate, . 
ones linear ; scales of the involucrum 
subulate ; chaff linear. Ytx.cycmanf'i 

corolla pale purple ; anthers sky blue ; 

mmple, angular, very pubescent near the 
top; leaves lance-linear, 3-nerved; scales 
or the calyx lanceolate, acuminate. 2 f. 
8, 

MARTY N"IA. 13—2. (Signontm.) [In honor 
of the botanist, Martyn.] 
probotd'dea, (martmoe» w. p. y. Ju. ©.) 
stem short, branching; leaves alternate, 
cordate, entire, viUose ; pericarp termina- 
ting in a long proboscis. 1-2 f. 8. 
MATRTCA'RIA. IT— 2. (Cerymbifera.) CN«- 
med from its efficacy in the diseases of fe- 
males.] ..,»**% 
ekamamW'la, (wild chamomile, w. M. Q.) 
leaves, bi-pinnate; scales of the involucre 
obtusish. Ex. 




MECONOP"SI«. 12-1. (P«pa»er«ee«0 [From 
meAcofi, a poppy, opw, asp©c^ resewbllnf a 

SS&if, (y.m.^.) leaves 2, riaucous, 
aes^e, hairy; k>bes rounded and obtuse j 
capsules 4-valved-echinate. 1 f. 

mUiolaftum, stem 4-slded; leaves veiy 
broad, fc»g-petk)led, pfamatifid-tebed. 8. 

keteropk^'la, (r. if.) leaves few and re- 
mote, Irately divided; aegmeirts of the 
tower ones ovate, incised and petwied; of 
the upper linear, entire, somewhat ooefl» 
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MEDECVLA. ft-^l (At^agi.) 

mrginf'iea, (Indian cacnmber, g-y. m. ^.) 
leayes in whorls, lance-oval, acuminate; 
pedicels aggregated, terminal; root white. 
12-18 1. 



MEDICA'GO. 16—10. (Legwntnosa.) [Call- 

ed medike, by Dioscorides, on account of its 

supposed medicinal virtues.] 

lupulifna, (hop medick, y. J. ©.) spikes 

oval ; legumes reniform, 1-seeded ; stipules 

entire; leaves obovate; stem procumbent 

intertea/'ta, (y. Aa.) stem procumbent ; 

leafets obovate, toothed; stipules ciliate, 

toothed; peduncles somewhat 2-iIowered; 

le^me pilose, spiral, oval ; spines straight, 

thick, rigid, and acute. Sandy fields. Conn. 

to Car. Introduced. 

satifva, (p. Ju. 2^.) peduncles racemed; 
legume smooth, cochleate ; stipules entire ; 
leaves oblong, toothed. Naturalized. 

trtbtdoifd^s, (hedge-hog, ®.) peduncles 
2-flowered; legnme cochleate, cylindric, 
flat both sides, aculeate, conic 2-way8, re- 
flexed; stipules toothed; leaves toothed, 
obovate. Ex. • 

scuteUafta, (snail-shell, b^-hive,.Jn. Q.) 
peduncles about 2-ilowere V legumes un- 
armed, cochleate in an orbicula^^m, with 
, a convex baae and a flat top ; s^^k tooth- 
J edf- leaves obton^, toothed. eI^^^ 

macula'tg^ fp.) stem prostrate; leafets 
ol»cordate« toothed, spotted; stipules tooth- 
ed ; pedtlndes 3-5-flowered ; legumes com- 
paotly spiral, furrowed on the margin, and 
fringed with a double roam^ long-curved 
spines ; seeds reniform, 3^^Biah. 8. 

denttadaftei, (p.) nearl^lRbrous „ stem 
prostrate ; leafets obcordate 7 stipules lacin- 
latei; peduncles 2 to 5-flowered ; legumes 
broad, loosely-spiral and flat, with 1-3 con- 
volutions, reticulated; the mai'gin thin, 
keeled, with a doubte compact row of sub- 
ulate-curved prickles. 1-2 f. S. 
MELAMPY'RUM. 13-2. KPedictOarfis.) [From 
melatt black, and mtro*, wheat.] 
americc^num, (cow-wh^at, y. Ju. <g>.) 
slender ; lower leaves linear, entire ; floral 
ones lanceolate, toothed behind; flowers 
axillary, distinct. Var. /a/?f</tf««,has very 
broad leaves. Woods, a, 

MELAN'THIUM. 6-3. {JunoE.) tFrommelas, 

black, oHthos, flower.] 

virginf'icum, (g-y. black flower.) panicle 
pyramid-form, verv large ; petals ovate ; 
leaves long, linear-lanceolate, flat, smooth ; 
flowers become black. 3-4 f. 

hybridf'urn, (bunch-flower, w. J. 21.) pan- 
icles racemose ; petals sub-orbicular, plait- 
ed with long claws; glands connate. 2 f. 

rlau'cum, (g-w. Ju. If.) root a tunicated 
bulb; leaves glaucous, gramineous, mar- 
gined ; racemes mostly simple, few-flower- 
ed; segments of the penanth roundish, 
clawed, with two peculiar spots; seeds 
subulately-winged. 1-3 f. Northern lakes. 
Canada. Mich. 

monaifcutn, (Ju. If.) panicle with the 
lower flowers sterile ; upper ones fertile, 
racemed; petals oblong, flat with short 
claws ; styles half the length of the germ. 
8. 
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MELANANTHMA. 17-1. (CorymHfira.) 
iFrommela*, black, and anthot, tiovrmi 
A^'So'te, (w. 8. 2^.) leaves hastate, 3. 

lobed ; chaff of the receptacle lanceolate 

acuminate. Var. lo^ta, leaves deeply ai- 

lobed. Var. /wn4ttm?a» leaves slighUy 3- 

lobed, pandoriform. 4-6 f. 8. 

ME'LIA. 10^1. (Melia.) [Prom ««tt, honey.] 
azed arach, (pnde of China, 1>.) leaves 

doubly pinnate; leafets smooth, ovate 

toothed. 30-40 f. S. ' 

MELPCA. 3-2. (Ortaninem.) 
tj»ecu/$a, (melic mm, J. If.) smooth; 

panicle loose, erect, iew-flowered ; branch- 

es simple; leaves flat, pubescent beneath; 

florete obtuse. 3-4 £ Charleston, 8. C. 
diffuta, (J. 21.) panicle diffuse, very 

branching ; stem erect, pubescent; flowers 

acute, beardless. 
glafbra, (lai^e flowered melica, Ap.) stem 

glabrous; leaves narrow, scabrous; pani- 
cle erect, loose branches simple, few-Sow- 

Slf V ^2^®" ^^ ^e glumes unbearded. 
2-3 1, o. 

MELJLp'TUS. 16-10. {Ugumino»m.) [From 
meh, hone^, and lotua, a plant.] 
officmaflts, (yellow melUot-clover, y. J. 
©.) stem erect, branching; leafets lanceo- 
late, oblong; spikes axillary, paniculate; 
legume 2-seeded, rugose; flbwersin lonir 
yellow racemes. 2-4 £ ° 

cdf*ba, (white melilot-clover, w. J © ) 
stem erect; teafets variable, (oval, ovate 
obovate, and oblanceolate,) mucronately 
serrulate ; banner longer than the win^s • 
racemes axillary, panicled ; the longest 
raceme 6 to 10 times as long as the longest 
teafet at its base; legumes oval. 3-6 f. 
Frobably introduced, but now very com- 
mon, and growing wild. 

occidenta'lis, (y.) erect ; leafets linear-ob- 
long or obovate, serrate, truncate at the ex- 
tremity ; flowers minute ; teeth of the calyx 
unequal, as long as the tube ; legume 1-2 
seeded, ovate-orbicnlate, slightly wrinkled. 
Oaliforoia. 

MEL1S"SA. 13—1. {Labiato!.) [From melissa, 
a bee, because it affords honey.] 
officinaflisy (balm, w. b. Ju. 21.) flowers 
whorled half-way round, sub-sessile ; bracts 
oblong,, pedicelled; leaves ovate, acute, 
serrate. Naturalized. 
MELO'THRIA. 19—15, iCucurbitacea.) [From 
me2ofi, fruit, and tkrion^ food.] 
pendu'la, (small creeping cucumber, y. 
J. @.) leaves snb-reniform, lobed, and an- 
gled, slightly hispid: fruit oval, smooth, 
pendulous. A slender vine, ranning over 
small shrubs and herbs on llie banks of 
streams ; stem hairy; leaves petioled ; ten- 
drils 5-6 inches high ; flowers axiUary ; the 
steril in small racemes, the fertile solitary. 
MENISPER"MUM. 30—12. [From m€*a, the 
moon, and Jrper-ma, seed ; seed crescent-form.] 
canaden"8e, (moon-seed, y. Ju. 2/.) leaves 
peltate, cordate, round-angular; racemes 
compound ; petals 8. 

xmilaci'num, (y. Ju. 14.) racemes gener- 
ally simple ; petals 4-leaves peltate, some- 
what glabrous, cordate, nearly round, ob- 
tusely angled, glaucous beneath. S. 
lyo'ni (Ja. I^.) racemes simple; petals 
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< i itameiii 19 ; leaTW p«]mtte'k>bed» cor- 
date, very long petioted. S. 

IIEN'THA. 13—1. (LabiaUB.) [From Minthe, 

the daughter of Cocytas, who is said to 

have been changed into this herb.] 

canadenf^se^ (w.p.Aa.2^.) flowers wbori- 

ed; leayea kiace-ovate, serrate, petioled, 

hairy; stamens as long^ as the .corolla. 

Sanay soils. Stem 1 £ 

bareaflitf (w. p. J. 2^.) ascending, pubes- 
cent; leaves petioled, orate-lanceolate, 
acute at both ends ; flowers in whorls, sta- 
mens exsert, twice as long as the corolla. 
HoTPe-mint 

piperi^tot (peppermint, p. An. 11.) spikes 
obtnse, intemipted below; leaves sub- 
ovate, 'somewhat glabrous, petioled ; stem 
^abrous at the base. Naturalized. 1-S f. 

vi'/^idis, (spearmint, p. Au.) leaves Ian- 
oeolate, sessile ; spikes ebngated, interrupt- 
ed; stamens long. 1-2 f. Ex. 

ien*'ui», (America spearmint, w. J. 2X.) 
glabrous ; leaves opposite, ovate-lanceolate, 
serrulate, petioled ; spike slender, terminfU, 
with verticils very small, distant at base; 
stamens shorter than the corolla. 1-2 f. 

arven^iiSf (field-mint p. Ju.) hairy, branch- 
ing ; leaves ovate ; flowers wboried ; calyx 
bell-form. Naturalized. 1 f. 

MBNTZE'LIA. II— 1. {Onagrm.) [In honor 

of Dr. Mentzel.] 

au'rea, (y.) stem dichotomous; leaves 
lance-ovate, deeply angular-crenate ; flow- 
ers sessile; petals oval, acuminate, entire ; 
plant rough. 12 i. £». 

oUgogper^'ma, decumbent; flowers large. 
8, 

MENYaN"THES. 5—1. iGentinw.) [From 
ffwne, mouth, and anthot, flower.] 
trifo'liata, (buck-bean, r. J. 2^.) leaves 
ternatc, petioled, sheathing, smooth ; flow- 
ers pale, in a terminal raceme. Marshes. 

MENZIE'SIA. 8—1. (jB'tc«.) [Named by 

Smith, in honor of Menzieii.] 

ccBrulea, (monntain-heath. Ju. ^.) stem 
branched, wOody below ; leaves scattered, 
crowded, linear, toothed ; peduncles termi- 
nal, aggregate, 1-iiowered, flowers bell- 
shaped, 5-cleft, decandrous; calyx very 
acQte. An evergreen shrub, resembling 
the heath. White hills, N. H., and other 
cold, elevated regions. Flowers large, pur- 
ple, on long:, red peduncles. 

globufafris, leaves lanceolate, glaucous 
beneath, nerves pubescent; calyx 4-cleft; 
flowers globose, octandrous. Mountains. 
Penn. to Car. Shrub. 4 f. Flowers yel- 
low iHh brown. 

ferru/pn'^ea, leaves lanceobovate ; flow- 
ers nrceolate, octandrous. 8. 

empetrifor^'inis, (r. Ju. 1^ .) leaves linear, 
serralatc, concave beneath ; peduncles ter- 
minal, aggregate ; ijowers bell-form ; calyx 
obtu.se. clecandroiis. S. 

potifo'lia, (St, Daboec's heath,) flowers 
larger, and more globular than those of the 
common heaths. Found wild in Ireland. 

'MESEMBRYaN"THEMUM. U— 5. <FVcotd»«.) 
tFrom mtMtmbria mid-day, and uiUhoM flow- 



er, so called because its lowers expand at 

noon.] 

crystaWnum, (ice plant, w. Au. Q.) 
branching; leaves alternate, ovate, papil- 
lose; flowers sessile; calyx broad-ovater 
acute, retuse. £x. 

potneridU^Humf (^.) flowers of a brflHant 
yellow. 
MES'TILUS. 11—5. iRosaeem,) 

germanifca, (medlar, ^.) leaves lanco- 
ovate, downy beneath; flowers 
solitary. Ex. 

oxycavf^tha, (English hawthorn.) 
MICRAN'THEMUM. 2—1. 

[From mtJkrof, small, and aiU&M, flower ] 

orbiculaftum, (w. An. 21.) stem pros- 
trate, terete ; orbicular, abruptly narrowed 
at the base ; flowers peduncled. 

emarginaftum, (w. An. 2^.) leaves oval 
and obovate, emarginate, sessile, flowers 
sessile ; stem prostrate or creeping. Wet 
places. 
MICROPE'TALON. 10-4. («aryMft«Sec.> 

[Nanied from the diminutive ww of the pe- 
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tals.] 

lanceola'tumf ^ , ^ 

glabrous ; leaijp lanceolate^arrovf at botl 
ends; flowers panicled ; petals ovate, reiy 
short or^^^ng. Damp. 6-8 i. 

longi^K, (long-1^ starwort, w. J. 2^.) 
stem decumbent or sub-decumbent ; leaves 
lance-linear, opposite, entire. 

lanugifu/sum, (Ju. 11.) closely pubes- 
cent; teaves lanceolate, tapering to a pe- 
tiole; peduncks generally solitary, long, 
finally refleot^^Howers without petals. 8. 

MICR0S''TYnVl8— 1- (Orckidtm.) [From 

mikroty small, and «tii2o«, style.] 

ophioglossai^dest (g-w. J. 1^.) scape 1- 
lealed ; leaf ovate, amplexicaule ; lip trun- 
cate, emarginate. Bi)efll of trees. 

brachyp(/da, (Jo.) steai 1 -leaved; racemes 
sub-spiked, lateral petals. refracted; lip tri- 
angular-hastate, cucuUate, acumiuate. 

MIB'GIA. 3—1. (6rmMM«.) 

macrosper^^mot (cane, Ap. 11.) stem te- 
rete-glabrous, hollow, rigid ; leaves disticfa- 
us, lanceolate, flat, sub-acuminate, pubes- 
cent underneath. 3-15 f. Var.gij^ii^'ea. 
much taller. 30-40 t\ 
MIKA'NIA. 17—1. (CoTMRfri/crw.) [Inhonos 

of Professor Mikan of Prague.] 

pubet^^cens, (w-p. S. 2^.) stem climbing, 
pubescent ; leaves cordate, acuminate, an- 
srularly dentate, pubescent on both sides; 
divaricate, equal 

Mcanf^deru, (climbing thoronghwoit. w. 
An. 2^.) stem glabrous, climbing; leaves 
cordate, toothed, acuminate. 
MIL^LIUM. 3-2. iGrminem.) 

^u^sum, (millet, Ju. 2(.) panicle diflTuseb 
compound; branches horizontal; glomes 
ovate, very obtu.9e ; paleas awnless. smootk 
and shining ; leaves broad-linear. 5-8 £ 

amj^tcar^'pon, (Au. 2^.) leaves linear- 
lanceolate, hairy, ciliate; panicle simple, 
contracted, bearmg perfect flowers ; fertile 
flowers in solitary, elongated radical scapes, 
at length subterraneous; glumes acumi- 
nate. 1-2 f. Sandy swamps. 

pun"gens 'dwan millet grass M If-. 
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L erect ; leaveB lanceolate, very short, 
pnngent, at length mrolnte ; panicle con- 
tracted; branches generally m pairs, 2- 
6owered; flowers awnleas, ovate; paleas 
hairjr. 12-18 i. Rocky hills. 

iMfgricanSy (African millet,) flowers in 
panicles, crowded ; glumes shming, becom- 
ing black ; leaves ensiform, very long. Ex. 

MIMU'LUS. 13—3. {Scrophulan4».) [From 

minau, a mimic.;] 

rin"gens^ (monkey-flower, b. Ja. 21.) 
erect, glabrous ; leaves sessile, lanceolate- 
acuminate, serrate; peduncles axillary, op- 
posite, longer than the flower ; teeth of the 
calyx acuminate. 1-2 f. 
« cda'tiu, (b. Ju. 11.) erect, smooth; leaves 
petioled, ovate, acuminate, serrate; stem 
square, winged. 2 f. 

lute'us, (yellow monkey-flower,) erect, 
stoloniferous ; leaves toundish-ovate, lower 
ones petioled-obtuse, upper ones sessile, 
acute. 

lewig^^it, (p. Au. Z^.j erect, small, pubes- 
cent ; leaves ffessile, lance-oblong, nerved, 
macronate<4enticalate ; flowers few, termi- 
nal, very long pednncled ; teeth of the ca- 
lyx acuminate. 6-8 i. 8. 

glutiiu/sus, a i&rublw- species with or- 
a(|ge-colored flowen. Ex. 
MXRAB'aLIS. 5—1. (Nyctaginet.) [From 

the Latin mrabilis, wonderful.! 

jal^^apa, ^fo^r-o'clock, r. y. Jn. 11.) flow- 
ers beap|||, peduncled ; leaves glabrous. 

dichofffmoy (Mexican four-o'clock, 11) 
flowers sessile, erect, axillary, solitary. Ex. 

longiJU/ra, (w. Au. 11.) flowers crowded, 
very long, nodding ; leaves sub-villose. Ex. 

MITCHEL^LA. 4—1. (RtfUoce^.) [In honor 

of the late Dr. Mitchell of New York.] 

i-efpens, (w. Ju. 2^.) stem creeping, 
branched ; leaves smooth, roundish, oppo- 
site. Woods. 
MITEL"LA. 10—2. {Saxifragtc.) 

dyphyV'la, (w. M. 2/.) leaves somewhat 
lobed; lobes acute-dentate; stem erect, 
with two opposite leaves above the middle. 
12-18 i. 

cordif&lia, (w. M. 1^.) radical leaves cor- 
date, sub-3lobed, douoly crenate; scape 
naked, or with a single leaf, scaly at the 
base ; petals fimbriate-pinnatifid. 6-8 i. 

prostra'ta, (Ju. 1^.) root creeping ; stem 
prostrate ; leaves alternate, round-cordate, I 
sub-acute, obtusely sub-lobed. Canada. 
MOLUCEL"LA. 13—1. (LoWate.) [From 

molvca, to bite, on account of its sharp taste.] 

la'vit, (shell-flower, w-g. Ju. @.) calyx 
eampanulate, 5-toothed ; teeth equal, awn- 
less ; leaves petioled, round-ovate, toothed. 
MOLLU'GO 3—3. (CaryophyUem.) [From 

nu)lUst soft.] 

veHiciUu'ta, (carpet-weed, w. Ju. ©.) 
leaves verticillate, wedge-form, acute ; stem 
branched, depressed; peduncles 1-flbw- 
ered.. 
MOMOR"DICA. 19-15. {Cueurbiiacem.} 

echinafta,'{w. Au. Q.) pomaceous ; berry 
1-seedcd, roundisli, setose, echinate ; leaves 
cordate, 5-lobed, angled, acuminate, entire ; 
caWx 6-cleft; corolla 6-paried. 

baUamifnat (balsam apple, 6. Q.) poma- 



ceous; beny uigled, tabeicled; kntres 
glabrous, spreading, palmate. Ex« 
MONAR"DA. 2—1. {Labiata.) [So called 

from MonardeS, a Spanish botanist.] 

did"ynm, (mountam-mint, r. J. 1(.) leaves 
ovate, acuminate, snb-cordate, somewhat 
hairy; flowers in simple or proliferous 
heads ; outer bracts large, colored, lanceo- 
late. Var. angustif</lia, leaves lance ovate, 
acuminate, pubescent; stem pubescent. 
18-24 i. 

Jl8tid(/8a, (v. Ja. 11.) stem obtuse-angled, 
nearly smooth, boUow, leaves oblong-lance- 
olate, acuminate, coarselv serrate; calyx 
5-toothed, long, curved, bearded; corolla 
rough, pale. 

puncta'ta, (y-b. S. If.) nearly smooth; 
stem white, downy ; leaves smooth ; flow- 
ers whoriied ; bracts lanceolate, colored, 
longer than the whorl; corolla yellow, 
dotted with brown ; calyx 5-toothed, une- 
qual. 

hirsu'ta, (b-p. Au. 2f .) whole plant hairy ; 
leaves on long petioles; flowers small; 
bracts short; icalyx 2-lipped; lower lip 3- 
toothed. 2-3 f. 

oblongata, (wild borgamot, b. r. Ju. If.) 
pubescent ; heads simple ; exterior bracts 
ovate ; calyx short, with the throat beard- 
ed, teeth divaricate; stem obtuse-angled, 
hairy above; leaves oblong, lanceolate, 
rounded at the base. Rocky situations. 
2-3 f. 

clinop(/dia, (y. p. Ju. 2^.) smooth ; heads 
sim.ple, terminal; exterior bracts ovate, 
wide, acute, entire ; corolla pubescent, slen- 
der; leaves ovate-oblong, acuminate, ser- 
rate, hairy ; stem obtuse-angled, glabrous. 

ciliafta, (p. Au. 2^.) hirsute ; flowers ver- 
ticillate ; bracts ovate, glabrous, ciliate, as 
long as the calyx; leaves ovate-oblong, 
tapering, serrate. 

ruecfsa, (w. Ju. 11.) smoothish; heads 
simple, middling size ; outer bracts ovate- 
undulate; calyx smoothish; leaves ovate, 
sub-cordate, acute, rugose ; nerves beneath 
and petiole pilose; stem acute-angled, 
smoothish. 4 f. Canada. 

gra'cilis, (y-tv.) very glabrous ; heads lat 
eral and terminal ; exterior bracts linear, 
ciliate ; corollas short ; leaves linear, lance- 
olate-serrate ; stem obtuse-angled, broad- 
ovate, acuminate. S. 

pwrpu'rea, (r. Ju. H.) somewhat gla- 
brous; heads large, leafy; outer bracts 
large, colored, serrate; calyx colored; 
throat bearded; corolla long, nearly gla- 
brous; leaves oblong-ovate, coarsely ser- 
rate ; stem acutely angled. 8. 

MONOCE'RA. 3—2. (Gmminea.) [Prom 

monoSf one, and keras^ horn.] 

aromafica, (J. 2^.) spikes solitary ; spike 
lets about 6-flowered; flowers awned, 
bearded at the margin ; outer paleas rough- 
ened by glands awned on tlie back. 8. 
MONOTRCypA. 10—1. (^rtc«.) 

unifi&'ra, (bird's nest, Indian-pipe, w. J. 
H..) stem 1-fluwered; flower nodding at 
first, at length erect ; scales of the stem ap- 
proximate. Whole plant ivory white at 
first 4-8 i. 
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monwnU^nay (J. 2|.) scape long, straight, 
l*flowered ; scfUcs distant ; flowers erect ; 
ttamens 10-12. Shadv woods. 

lanugino'sa, (y-w. Ju. If.) scape bearing 
flowers in a spike ; bracts and flowers hairy 
on all sides. Parasitic on roots. 

eiirofx^a, (y. J. 2i.) scape bearing flowers 
in a spike ; flowers and scales on the stem 

glabrous oatside; lateral flowers octan- 
roa& Canada. 
MONOTROP^SIS. 10—1. {Eriat.) 

odora'tctj (r-w. Mar.) flowers bell-form, in 
aggregate heads. 3-4 i. S. 

MON"TIA. S— 3. (Portulaecea.) 

fonti/na, (false spring-beauty,) leaves op- 
posite ; flowers axillary, small. 

MCVRUS. 19—4. (Urtica.) From fnaurot, 

black, 80 called from the color of the fruit 

of one of its species.] 

nigra, (black mulberry, Ju. ^.) leaves 

beart-form, ovate, or snb-5-lobed ; unequally 

toothed, scabrous. Ex. 

al"ha, (white mulberry, M. Tp.) leaves 
heart-form, with oblique bases, ovate or 
lobed, unequall;^ serrate, smoothish. From 
China and Persia. Naturalized. 15-20 f. 

ru'bra, (red mulberry, M. ^ .) dioecious ; 
leaves cordate, ovate-acuminate, of^n 8- 
lobed, equally serrate, scabrous, pubescent 
beneath ; fertile aments cylindric. 15-30 f. 
mvUicau'lii, (many-stemmed mulberry, 
^ .) leaves cordate, ovate, acuminate, cre- 
nate, serrate, net-veined ; sub-scabrous and 
pimpled beneath, sub-scabrous above; 
• sprouts proliferous. 6-16 f. Leaves some- 
times 12-14 inches long. 
MU'COR. 21—6. {Funp) 

eispergiV'his, (mould,) stipe filiform, di- 
chotomons; little heads terminal, sub-con- 
jugate, oblong when mature. On putrid 
fungi in autumn. 

MUH'LENBERG"IA. 3—2. {Gramuua.) [In 
honor of Henry Muhlenberg, D.D., a distin- 
guished botanist of Lancaster, Penn.] 
diffu'ia, (dropseed grass, 8. Zf .) culm de- 
cumbent, branching, difl*use ; leaves lance- 
linear ; panicles terminal and lateral, slen- 
der; branches appressed; awns about aa 
long as the paleas. 12-18 L 

er€c"ta, (Au. IX) culm erect, simple, 
leaves lanceolate ; panicle terminal, simple, 
racemed ; awn twice as long as the palea; 
upper palea awned at the base. 2-3 f. 
MYLOCA'RIUM. 10— 1. (Erica.) [From 
mule, a mill, and Ittsnta, a kernel.] 
ligiistri'num, fbuckwheat-tree, w. M. ^.) 
leaves perennial, alternate, sessile, entire, 
glabrous; racemes simple, terminal. 6-13 
r 8. 

MYOSCTIS. 5-1. iBoraginea.) [Prom 

mus, a mouse, -oiM (otos), an ear, the leaves 

being hairy like a mouse's ear.] 

arven"8i8, (forget-me-not, w-b. J. ©.) 
seeds smooth; calyx-leaves oval, acuminate, 
vety hirsute, longer than the tube of the 
corolla ; stem very branching ; racemes con- 
jugate; leaves lance-oblong, hirsute. 4-8 i. 

palu»tri8, (scorpion grass, b. M. If.) 
leaves lance-oval, rough ; border of the co- 
rolla longer than the tube; flowers very 
email, bnght blue. 'Wet grounds. 



' tuJrtUia/sa, stem very braachiog. wat- 

' fniticose, hirsute ; leaves lance-linear, bis* 

pid-pillose; spikes terminal, many flowers 

on pedicels ; calyx closed ; nut smooth, 

ovate. 8 i. 

na^na, (b. and y. 2^.) leaves oblong, vil- 
lose, racemes few-flowered; nut smoocli- 
ish ; margin serrulate. 8. 
MTOSU'ROS. 5—12. (RanuncuJaat.) [From 

mii«, mouse, and ottra. tail.] 

tnini'mus, (An. (g^.) leaves linear, entire ; 
seed 1-flowered; stamens 5-8; petals aa- 
ther-form. 2-4 i. 8. 
MYRI'CA. 20—4. {AmerUactte.) [The name 

is derived from the Greek ; its original 

meaning is uncertain.] 

gafle, (Dutch-myrtle, sweet-gale, M.b.) 
leaves wedge-lanceolate, serrate at Uie 
apex, obtuse; steril aments imbricated; 
scales acuminate, ciliate ; fruit in scaly 
heads, with a strong aromatic odcnr. 4-5 £ 
Bogs, mountains, and lakes. 

cerifefra, (bayberry, wax-myrtle, g-p. M. 
^ .j leaves acute ; steril aments loose ; 
scales acute; fruit globular, naked. On 
boiling, a pleasant-flavored wax fs obtained, 
which is used either alone or with tallow, 
in makine[ candles. 5-18 f 

car6Umen"8i8, (Ap. b.) leaves cuneate- 
oblong, coarsely-toothed; staminate ameflts 
loose; scales acute; fruit globular, large. 
3-5 f. 

pennf^sylva'nica, (M. 1^.) leaves oblong; 
acutish at each end, very entire dtasparing- 
ly sub-serrate at the apex, revolt at the 
margin; staminate amenta' loose ; scales 
acute ; fruit globular, large. 3 f. 
MY'R10PHYL"LUM. 19—12. {0»agr<B.) [From 

fliunof, innumerable, and fAnfloii, leaf, from 

the ^reat number.] 

verttciRc^tum, (water milfoil, Ju. Z(.) 
leaves pinnate, capillary, upper ones pec- 
tinate-pmnatifid ; flowers axillarv, vertici- 
late, upper ones staminate-octandrous. 

tend"lum, (Ju. If.) erect, nearly leafless ; 
bracts entire, obtuse ; petals linear, conda- 
plicate and revolnte; flowers mostly per- 
fect, tetrandrous. 4-12 i. 

tcahraftum, (J. p. 2/.| leaves pinnatifid ; 
flowers verticUlate-axillary; upper ones 
staminate, tetrandrous; lower ones pistil- 
late ; fruit 8-angled. 12 i. 8. 
MYR'TUS. n— 1. iljabitUa.) [From m»aro$, 

perfume.] 

commu'ms, (myrtle, w. Ju. ^.) flowers 
solitary ; involucrum 2-le aved ; leaves ovate. 
Ex. 
NA'JAS. 19— I. (ilrouiea ) [From iVau, a 

water nymph.] 

canadensis, (water nymph,) small, fili- 
form; leaves narrow-linear. Canada. 
NARCIS"SUS. 6-1. {Narcissi.) [FromiVar. 
I kissos^ a beautiful youth, according to my- 
1 thology, changed into this flower.] 

pseuda-narcts^stis, (daffodil, M. 2f .) flpatha 
1-flowered ; nectary bell-form, erect, crisp- 
ed, equalling the ovate petals. Bx. 

tazdf'Ui, (polyanthos, M. 2/.) apatha 
, many-flowered ; nectary bell-form, plicatet 
truncate, thriee as short as the petals; pe- 
tals alternately broader ; leaves flat IiX. 
i jonqwX'la, (jonqail, M. If.) apatha oAa^y- 
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flowerad ; nectary bell-form, short ; leaves 
sabalate. Ex. 

poeif'icust (poet's narcinsas, 2^.) spatha 1- 
flowered ; nectary wheeL-form, very short, 
■carious, crennlate ; leaves inflexed at the 
margin. Bx. 
NAR"DUS. 8—1. (CyperoideiB.) tFromnardot, 

spikenard, a term applied to aromatic 

grasses.} 

ttritf'ta, (mat grass, 21,) spike setaceous, 
straight ; flov^ers 1 -sided. 

NARTHfi'CIUM- (>— 1. (/«iic«.) [From 

nartheXf fennel.] 

cmericafnum, (y. Jn. li.\ racemes lax, 
sometimes interruptedly spiked ; pedicels 
with a setaceous bract below the flower, 
and another embracing the base ; filaments 
with very abort hair ; leaves narrow-ensi- 
form;flowers in a terminal spike or raceme ; 
scape 1 f. Sandy swamps. 

NASTUR'TITJM. 14—2. (Crucifera.) 

oMcinafle, (w. Ju. If.) leaves pinnate; 
leafets ovate, sub-cordate repand ; stem 
decumbent ; petals longer than the calyx. 

paliis^'tre, (J. Au. Zf.) leaves lyrate pin- 
n^fid ; lobes confluent, unequally dentate, 
smooth ; petals as lon^ as the calyx ; siliqaes 
short, turgid; root ensiform. 1-2 f. 

amphiP'ium, (y. Jn. 2^.) leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, pknatifid or serrate ; root fibrous; 
I>etals lonsdv than the calyx ; siliques ellip- 
tical. I'jf 

hia'^pj^m, stem tomentose-villose ; leaves 
flomewU: villose, rnncinate-pinnatifid ; 
lobMRber obtusely -tootlied ; siliques ovate, 
tunT J petals not quite as long as the ca- 

tylvaf'trey (y.) leaves pinnately divided ; 
segments lanceolate, serrate, or incised; 
petals longer than tiie calyx ; siliques ob- 
long, somewhat tomlose ; style ver^ diort 
Introduced. 

tanacetif(/lium, (M. ^ . y.) leaves pinnate- 
ly divided; segments sinuate-pinnatilid or 
toothed ; sUiqaesobk>ng-linear, nearly erect, 
acute; style short a. 

sesBilijiarufn, (y.) leaves cuneate-obovate, 
obtuse, repand-toothed or nearly entire; 
siliques sub-scfssile, linear-oblong, obtuse, 
tijfped with the nearly sessile stigma. S, 

NEC'TRIS. 6—2. (Ranunculaeea.) [From 
Gr. ftekioHt swimming or floating.] 
aqtufif^ica, (g-w. M. 11.) submersed 

leaves opposite, many -parted, capillary; 

floating ones alternate, elliptic, peltate ; 

flowers in racemes. 8, 

NEGUN"DO. 90—5. (Acerinett.) 

calif or^'nicum^ youne leaves villose, 3- 
foliate; leafets 3-lobed; lobes incised or 
toothed. California. 8. 

NELUM"BIUM. 19—13. {RoHuneulaceie.) 

ItUe^um, (water chinquepin, sacred bean, 
Indian lotus, w. y. Ju. 11.) corolla many- 
petalled ; anthers produced in a linear ap- 
pendage of the extremity ; leaves peltate- 
orbicular, very entire. Lakes. Flowers 
larger than those of any other plant in 
Korth America, except one species of mag- 
nolia. 
penta'pef^alum, (w. Jn. Z(.) leaves pel- 
32* 



tate, orbicular, entire; calyx S-sepafled; 
petals 5. S. 

NEMOPAN'THES. 4—4. {Rhamm.) [From 
nemo*, grove, and pernio* (from pa*)^ all, com- 
mon in all groves.] 

canadenf'siB, (wild holly, Canadian holly, 
g-y. M. ^ .) leaves deciduous, ovate-oblong, 
very entire, smooth, mucronate ; peduncles 
sub-solitary, very long, 1 -flowered; fruit 
obtusely quadrangular. Berries deep red. 
3 6 f 

NEMOFHI'LA. ft— 1. (Boraginem.) [From 
ttftmo*, a grove, and pkUeOy to love ; so called 
from its habit.] 

nanieuWta, (b. M. ^ .) very hairy ; radi- 
cal leiMps sub-pinnatifad ; cauline ones an- 
gularlylobed ; divisions of the calyx with 
minute, oval appendages ; flowers on short 
peduncles, somewhat paniculate. Moist 
woods. 

pkaceioifdei, (b. M . ^ .) succulent ; stem 
3-sided; leaves alternate, pinnatifid; ped- 
uncles veiv long, 1-flowered, opposite the 
leaves, and terminal. 

NEOT'TIA. 18—1. (Orchidea.) [The name 

is from the Greek, and signifies bird's nest.] 

torti'Hs, (summer ladies' -tresses, w. Ju. 
21.) radical leaves linear; scape sheathed; 
flowers spirally secund; lip somewhat 3- 
lobed ; middle lobe larger, crenolate. 12 i. 

gre^cilis, fladies'-tressee, w. Jn.) radical 
leaves ovate ; scape sheathing ; flowers in 
a spiral row ; lip obovate, curled ; scape 
812 inches, with a few sheathing leafets or 
scales ; leaves on short petioles, sometimes 
falling off before the plant blossoms ; flow- 
ers in a twisted spike. Var. 8ecun"dafBplke 
scarcely twisted, flowers more slender. 
Dry woods. 

ce/'nua, (nodding ladies'-tresses, w. An. 
2^.) leaves lanceolate, nerved; flowers in 
a dense spike, nodding ; lip oblong, entire, 
acute. 

odorc^ta, (w.) stem leafy, glabrous ; leavet 
lanceolate, acuminate; radical ones very 
long : spike somewhat loose ; flowers re- 
curved ; lip ovate, entire ; margin undu- 
late, sub-fimbriate. 8. 
NRPE'TA. 13—1. (/ioWate.) [Name is said 

to have been derived from Nepet, a town in 

Tuscany.] 

cata^ria^ (catmint, catnep, b-w. 1(.) hoary- 
pubescent; flowers in whorled spikes; 
leaves petioled, cordate, tooth-serrate. 

NICOTIA'NA. 5—1. (SoUmeas.) [From Ni- 
cot, wiio first introduced it into Europe.] 
tabafcurrif (Virginian tobacco, w-r. Ju. 
^.) leaves lance-ovate, sessile, decurrent; 
flowers acute. Naturalized nkhe north. 

rus'Uica, (common tobacco, g-y. Au. ©.) 
viscid-pubescent; stem terete; leaves pe- 
tioled, ovate, very entire ; tube of the corol- 
la cylindrical, longer than the calyx; seg- 
ments round, 12-18 i. Flowers in a termi- 
nal panicle or raceme. Introduced. 

panicttU^ta, (small-flowered tobacco, w-r. 
Ju. ig^.) leaves petioled, cordate, entire; 
flowers on pedicels, obtuse, clavate. Bx. 
quadrvoalf'vif, (b-w. Ju. Q.) leaves ob- 
long-ovate, petioled ; flowers scattered, sol- 
ita^, near ue rammit of the braocLes; oo> 
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rolla fannel-form ; diylnoiiB oblong, acatisb ; 
capsole sub-globose, 4-yalved. S. 

NIGEL"LA. 12—4. (Rrnnmculaeea.) [From 

fiig-er, black, on account of its black seed.] 
/ damascefna, (fennel-flower, lady-in-the- 
green, b. M. Q.) flowers sarroanded with 
a leafy involacrom, composed of linear 
bracts. 

sati'vat (nntmeg'flower,) pisdls 5; cap- 
sales maricate ; roandish leaves sab-pilose, 
pinnatifid. 

NOLI'NA. ft— 3. (/«ic».) 

georgiafna, (W. M. 11) leaves long-lin- 
ear, coriaceoas, diy ; scape with small sab- 
nlate scales near the base ; panide race- 
mose, spreading. 2-3 f. W 
NOS"TOC. 21—4. Ulg9') 

commu'ne, on the earth ; frond ventricose, 
^elatinoa& On the earth after a storm ; an 
mch or two in extent ; olive green. 

NUTHAR. 12—1. (Papa»eraet9.) [From the 

Greek, signifving water-lily .1 

kalmWna, (water-lily. Kalm's water-lily, 
Ju. 2^.) leaves cordate, lobes near eadi 
other ; calyx 5-leaved ; stigma gashed, with 
8-12 radiated lines; leaves and flowers 
small. 

lutefa, (yellow waler-lily, y. Ja. 24..) ca- 
lyx with 5 obtuse sepals; stigma entire, 
16-20 rayed ; leaves cordate-oval ; petals 
much smaller than the sepals, truncate. 
Water. 

adveffia, calyx vvith 6 sepals ; petals nu- 
merous, small ; petioles semi-cylindrical. 

sagitltffft/liOf (v. Ju. 2J[.) leaves long, cor- 
date sagittate, obtuse ; calyx G-sepalled ; 
petals none; anthers sub-sessile: stigma 
entire. Water. 8. 

NUTTAL"LIA. 15-12. {Malvaeea.) [In honor 

of Thomas Nuttall.] 

digitaf'ta, (r. M. If.) glaucous; lower 
leaves obsoletely digitate, snb-peltate ; di- 
visions linear; segments glabrous; upper 
leaves 3-parted and simple; peduncles 
somewhat racemed, very long. Poppy- 
like. 3-4 f. 
NYMPHiG'A. 12—1. (Papaveraceie.) [From 

nump?ui, water-nymph.] 

cdorc^ta, (pond-iily, w. Ja. H.) leaves 
round-cordate, entire, sub-emarginate ; lobes 
spreading asunder, acuminate, obtuse ; pe- 
tals equalling the 4-leaved calyx ; stigma 
16-20-rayed; flowers large, odorous. The 
Egyptian lotus belongs to this genus. 
NYS"SA. 20—5. (JEHagni.) 

muUi/U/ra, (sour or black ^m, y-g. M. 
Ip.) leaves lanceolate, very entire, acute at 
eacn end ; the petiole margined, and mid- 
rib villose ; fertile peduncles many-flower- 
ed; flowers in umbellate clttsters; drupe 
nearly roond, dark blae. Low woods. 
30-00 f. 

bi/U/ra, (tupelo-tree, swamj) horn-bean,) 

leaves ovate-oblong, vei7 entire, acute at 

each end, smooth; fertile peduncles 2-flow- 

• ered ; drupe oval, compressed. Swamps. 

30 50 f. 

aquat"ic€it (M. fp .) leaves oblong-lanceo- 
late, entire, acute at eadi end, ^abrons ; 
fruit bearing peduncles 2-flower«d. 



eapUafta, (M. ^.} leaver on short pet- 
ioles, oblong-lanceolate and oval, neariy 
entire, 'pubescent and somewhat hoary be- 
neath; staminate florets capitate; pistillate 
l-flowered. 8. 

toment&sa, (M. ^.) leaves on long pet 
ioles, oblong, acuminate, acutely toothed, 
tomentose beneath ; ihdt bearing pedoncles 
1-flowered. 8. 

umJU/rti, (Ap. 2|.) leaves on long petioles, 
oblong, -acuminate, sparinglv and angularly 
toothed, slighdy pubescent beneath, lower 
ones sometimes cordate ; fruit bearing ped- 
ancles 1-flowered. Swamps. 8. 

OBOLA'RIA. 13—2. {Pedicularet.) 

virein"ica, (penny- wort, r. Ap. 11.) stem 
simple; leaves oblong, truncate fleshy, 
purple beneath ; flowers axillary, solitary, 
sessile. 3-4 i. 

OCY'MUM. 13-1. (Labiatm) [From ofaw. 
swift, on account of its rapid growth.] 
hcml'^icum, fbasil, Q.) leaves ovate, glab- 
rous ; calyx ciliate. 6-12 L 

<ENAN"THE. 5—2. {VmbeUifereit.) 

$armanU/8a, ' stem branching, weak, 
somewhat climbing; leaves gash-Dii»nnate ; 
segments ovate, dentate, terminal one scmie- 
what 3lobed ; umbels opposite the leaves^ 
many-rayed; involucre 0; fruit oblong; 
style verr long. 

JUifor^'mU, (w. Au. Q.) leall||s simple, 
terete, jointed, aeate;nat wingeoUiarper's 
Ferry. ^ 

CBNOTHERA. 8—1. {Onagrm.) 

Capsules dongcUed, sessile. 

bienf^niSf (scabish, tree-primrose, y. J. ^ .) 
stem villose, scabrous ; leaves lance-ovate, 
flat-toothed ; flowers sab-spiked, sessile ; 
stamens shorter tlian the corolla. 3-5 f. 

'paroijU/ra, (y. Ju. $ .) stem smooth, sub- 
villose; leaves lance-ovate, flat; stamens 
longer than the corolla. 

grandiJU/rci, (y. Ju. ^ .) stem nearly 
smooth, branched; leaves ovate-lanoeolate. 
glabrous; flowers axillary, sessile, large ; 
petals obcordate ; stamens declining, diort- 
er than the corolla. 2-3 f. Introduced. 

muricnfta, (y. Ju. <J .) stem purplish, Aa- 
ricate ; leaves lanceolate, fiat ; stamens as 
l(»n^ as the corolla. 1-2 f. 

stnuafta, (y. J. |^.) stem diffuse, pubes- 
cent ; leaves ovaloblong, toothed and sinu- 
ate; flowers axillary, yillose; capsules 
prismatic. Var. min"imaj stem low, siift* 
pie, 1-flowered; leaves entire. 

Capsules obovate, clavate, anguloTt mosHf 
pcdieeUed. 

fnUic&sa, (shrubby Oenothera, son-drop, 
y. Ju. 2^.) pubescent; stem branching from 
the base, divaricate ; leaves sesnle, lanceo- 
late, acute, slightly toothed, pilose ; fiowen 
in a terminal raceme ; petals broad-oboor 
date. Shady woods. Stem 12-18 inches high, 
purple. Var. ambig"ua, has smaller fiowerSb 

hybri'doy stem erect, villose ; leaves pa* 
bescent on both sides, lanceolate, remotely 
toothed, undulate; capsules somewh^ 
spiked ; flowers pale yellow. 9-18 L 
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^rytan^'tha, (dwarf-seabieih) Btem slen- 
der, minately pubescent; leaves lanceo- 
late, rather obtuse, flat, entire ; segments 
of the calyk twice as long as the tobe; 
capsule sessQe; flowers small, bright yel- 
low. 'Mountains. 

inca^na, (y.) stem slender, erect ; leaves 
flat, boaiy and tomentose, very entire, ellip- 
tic-ovate, acute; raceme ^w-flowered, 
Maked ; capsules sab-sessile, oblong, qaad- 
vangalar. 6-8 i. 

pu'mila, (y. Ja. 21.) smooth; stem 
aseending; leaves lanceolate, entire, ob- 
tase ; ci^sHies obovate, angled, sab-sessile. 
e-12i 

Umgifc/liOt (y. An. ^ .) leaves lanee-ovate 
denticalate ; stem mii[»et, very hairy ; pe- 
tals not in contact at the base, 3-lobed. 
Ex. 

glau'ca, (y. 2^.) very ^labroas ; leaves 
broad oval, repand-denticulate, smooth, 
slaucons ; capsale ovate qnadrangolar, ped- 
icelled. S, 

linea'ris, (y. Ju. TJ..) pubescent, slender ; 
leaves linear, entire; capsules long-ped- 
ancled, roundish, 4-angled, villose ; corolla 
large. S. » 

caspitt/sOf (w. r. Ju. 7X-) stemless; leaves 
lanceolate, gash-toothed; capsules oblong, 
eessile; tube of the calyx long; petals 2- 
lobed, distant S, 

pintuU^^dOt (w. J. ^ .) minutely pubes- 
cent; stem decumbent; radical leaves near- 
ly entire ; cauline ones pinnatifid ; divisions 
hnear, acute ; capsules prismatic, grooved. 
6-24 i S, 

fras^ri, (Ju. 2/.) nearly glabrous ; stem 
near the base simple ; leaves ovate, petio- 
fate, denticulate; racemes leafv; capsules 
pediceUed, obovate, quadrangular. jS\ 

fnaeroear^pa, (y- Am. ^ .) neariy glab- 
rous; stem Wanching; leaves lanceolate, 
petioled, distonlly glsAdular-denticulate, 
white-silky on the margin aad nerves ; pe- 
tals obcordate, pointed; capsules elliptic, 
4-winged« very snort pedicels. S. 

trilo'ba, (y. M.^Z^.} stemless; leaves 
interruptedly pinnatifld, toothed, glabrous ; 
petals 3-lobed at the apex; capsules 4- 
winged, large. 8. 

specio'sot (w. J. 2^.) finely pubescent; 
leaves lance-oblong, toothed, sub-piunatifid; 
raceme naked, at first nodding; capsufes 
obovate, angled ; stem fmffraticose. S. 

Unifi/lia, (y. J. ^ .) leaves entire ; radi- 
cal ones lanceolate ; cauline ones linear, 
crowded; raceme naked, terminal ; cap- 
sule obovate, angled, pubescent; petals 
obcordate, longer than the stamens; stignm 
4-lobed. S. 

serrtdafta, (y. J.) leaves linear, somewhat 
spinose 'serrate, acute ; flowers axillary ; 
sepals^ keeled ; stigma 4-lobed ; capsules 
cylindric, erect; stem sofiruticose. S. 

kumMta, (w.) stem prostrate, branch- 
ing, villose; leaves lance-linear, sub-den- 
tate or entire, silky-villose ; flowers axiUa- 
ly ; calyx viltose ; tube longer than the 
germ; capsule prismatic S. 

Muave(/len9, (y.) stem, calyx, and capsule, 
sab-piHose ; leaves lance-ovate, obtoletely- 



toothed; peUh large, emtrginate; cap- 
sules elongated, furrowed, nearly uniform 
in thickness. Cultivated. 
noctur^'na, and frilU/»a,bolh biennial planti^ 
natives of Good Hope. 

accau'liit (2^.) a native of Chili. 

OLE'A. 3—1. (Jagminem.) [Name from the 

Celtic word o/m, signifyiag oil.] 

americe^na, (American olive, w. M. fp.) 
leaves lanceolate-elliptic, entire ; racemes 
compressed ; bracts all persistent, connate, 
small. S. 

europ^a, leaves lanceolate, entire ; ra- 
cemes axillary, crowded. The drapes 
when green are used for pickles, when 
ripe they afford the oil called olive oil. 
Bx. 
ONCyCLEA. SI— 1. {Felifet.) [From ones, % 

vessel, and kleid^ to close.] 

sensib"Uu, (sensitive fern. J. 2^.) barren 
froud pinnate; fertile one doubly pinnate; 
stem glabrous. The leafets slowly ap- 
proach each other on pressing the stem in 
the hand. 

obtu9il4/btc barren frond pinnate; fertile 
one doubly-pinnate ; stem scaly. 

ONOPOR"DON. 17—1. {CinarocephaUt.) 

acan^tkmm^ (cotton tliistlcp. Ju. ^ .) ca- 
lyx scaly, scales spreading; leaves ovate- 
oblong, sinuate. Naturalized, fix. 
ONOSMCDIUM. 5—1. {BormgiMea.) 

kis^pidum, (y-w. J. 2.^.) veiy hispid; 
leav^ lance-oval, acute, papillose, punc- 
tate; segments of the corolla subulate. 
1-2 f. 

mot'le, (w. Ju. li..) whitish villose ; leaves 
oblong-oval, somewhat 3-nerved ; segments 
of the corolla sub-ovaL 

OPHIOGLOS"SUM. 21—1. (R/ic«*.) CFrom 
OphiSt serpent, and glossa^ tongue.] 
vulgaftum, (adder-tongue fern, 21.) spike 
cauline ; frona oblong-ovate, obtuse, closely 
reticulate. 

buUx/tun^ {11) root bulbous ; frond heart- 
ovate, obtuse ; soike cauline. 6 i. 

pusitUuvit spike cauline ; frond cordate, 
li. S. 

OPHIORHCZA. S— I. (Gtniieam.} [From 
- cpkUf serpent, and ruw, root, because the 

root tn used as a specific against the bite of 

the viper in Judea.] 

mitreo'loj ( w. Jo. ©.) leaves ovate, ses- 
sile with the margbs searions; stem erect 
12-18 L S. 

lanceota'tOt (w-p. Au. 0.) leaves long, 
lanceolate, finely serrulate, tapering at base. 
1« i. S. 



OPLOTHE'CA. 19— S. (6«rmis.) 

fiorido^na, (w. Jo.) stem erect, pubescent, 
with tumid joints ; leaves sessile, lance-lin- 
ear, scabrous above, lannginous beneath. 
3 4f. 

OR"CHIS. 19—1. iOrchidittt,) CA name de- 
rived from the Greek.] 
speetab''ilis, (r. M. 2^.) lip obovate, undi 
vided, crenate, retuae; petals straight; 
lateral ones longest ; spur clavate, shortef 
than the germ ; bracU longer than the flow- 
ers; stem leafless. 3-6 L 
tndentafim, (w. Jo. Z(.) 1^ dTatp^aneaa 
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lAte,'obtate, 3-lootbed ; petals obtuse ; apor 
fii^orm, longer than the germ. 6'-12 i. 

fic^va, (y. Ju. y .) lip 3-cleft, entire ; mid- 
dle division larger ; spike compact ; bractn 
longer than the flower. 1-2 f. 

fimbric^taf (p. Ja. H.) lip 3-parted ; lobes 
all incisely fimbriate and wedge-form ; 
segments of the periandi oval, spreading, 
flmbriate-toothed ; spar filiform, clavate, 
longer than the germ ; leaves broad-lance - 
olatc; purple flowers^ in a large spike. 
% f. Meadows. 



ameriea'nat (M. 1^.) leafeta broad-ovate. 
serrate, terminal one obcordate. Shady 
woods. Resembles the genus fraxinus. 

europefa, affords the manna of commerce. 
The American omus is thought by some to 
be but a variety of this. Ex. 
OROBAN"CHE. 13-« {Pediculateg.) [Prom 

orohosy the wild pea, and o^eActn, to saffbcate, 

so called because it twines around the orobos 

and destroys it.] 

unifio'raf (cancer-root b-w^. M. 2/.) stem 
very short ; peduncles 8, elongated, scape- 
form, 1-flowered, naked; aeales smooth. 



obnoUfta^ {3.21.) lip oblong, lanceolate, , , . . • „ . , » 

undivided; petals erect; horo obtuse, as concave; lobes of the corolla oblong-oval, 
long as the germ ; bracts very short ; root ^»" a pubescent, colored margin. 4-6 f 
oval or palmate. , Parasitic. Woods. 

vires'^ceM, (g. Ja. 2/.) lip lanceolate, ere- ' frm4nicarna, (Ju. If.) stem ample, covered 
nate; petals connivent; bracts longer than, w».$» ovate-lanceolate, imbricate scales; 
the flowers; spur sub inflated, obtuse; root ' »P*e termmal,- smooth; corolla recurved ; 
fascicled. 12-18 i. I stamens exscrted; flowers brownish yellow. 



hyperb(/rea, (g-y. Ju. Z^.) lip lanceolate, 
aA lai^e as the spreading petals ; spur sub- 
ulate, shorter than the germ ; spike ovate ; 
bracts as long as the flowers ; roots fascicled. 

obtusa'ta, (H) lip linear, vei^ entire. 



the spike covered by the scales of tbe stem. 
6-8 i. Parasitic. Woods. 

ludovieic^ua, (p.) palverulent, pubescent ; 
stem low, simple ; flowers and ovate-acute 
scales sub-imbricate ; calyx 2-bracted ; co- 



longer than tlie horn which is the length of »»"» recurved; stamens enclosed, smootb. 

the germ; leaf solitar3% radical, sub- wedge- 1 ^'t.'* • » y. 4 t v t_ • i 

form, obtuse ; roots fascicled. fascicMta, (p. Ju.) stern^ short, simple j ^ 

rotunAif&lia, (If.) lip 3-cleft, middle seg- peAmcles numerous, naked, nearly ternii- 
ment S-cleft ; spur shorter than the gert^; | "»!' »t>oat the length of the stem; scale* 
leaves roundish-oval ; root fascicled. ^w, ovate, concave, pubescent. 4-5 l 

nive'a, (w.) lip linear, oblong, enUre ; pe- L ^^^' stem erect, sott»ew;bat scaly and 
tals spreading ; horn flliform, longer than \ bjlbous at the base, termmatmg m a spike 
tlie germ ; lower leaves linear, very Jong. ! ^ >***^«' *^?e purpbsh or brownish flow- 



upper ones subulate. jS. 

vir"idi8, (g\v. Ju.) lip linear, 3 toothed at 
the apex ; petals connivent ; horn obtuse, 
sub-inflated ; bracts nmch longer than tlie 
flowers ; root fascicled. 3 i. S.- 

bidenta'ta, lip oval, oblong, 2 toothed at 
the base; petals ovate, expanding; horn 
shorter than the thickened germ; leaves 
narrow-lanceolate ; stem nearly naked. 
12-18 L S. 

fiee Habenaria. 
ORIGA'NUM. 13—1. (Labiata^ [From oro*, 

a mountain, and^ano, to rejoice, so called 

because it grows upon the mountain sides.] 

vulgafre, (wild marjoram, r. Ju. If.) spikes 
round, panicled, heaped ; bracts ovate, 
longer than the calyx. 1-2 f. 

majorafna, (sweet marjoram,^.) spikes 
roaudish, temate, compact, peduncled; 
leaves petioled, oval, obtase, srooothidi. 
6-12 i. Ex. A native of Portugal. 
ORNITHOG"ALUM. 6-1. i^Asphodth.) [Prom 
. orma^ a bird, and gala, milk, from the color 
. of its flowers.j • 

vmbdla'tum, (star of Bethlehem, M. If.) 
flowers corymbed ; peduncles longer than 
the bracts; filaments subulate. Natural- 
ized. 6-8 i. 

bractea'lum, (p. If.) scape bracted, 1- 
flowered, terete; petals lance-oblong, ob- 
tusish; filaments linear; leaves channeled, 
filiform. 4 i. 8. 

pyramidally, (prasnan asparagus,) a na- 
tive of Spain. 

latif&lium, a native of Egypt. 

caudi/tum, Cape of Good Hope. 
OR"NTJS. a— 1. (Jasminea.} [From the He- 
brew era, an ash. j 



ers. Parasitic. Ex. 

ru'bra, very fragrant, similar in appear- 
ance to the preceding species. Ex. 

ORCVBUS. 16—10. {Legnminostt.) tPiom 

erefdo, to eat, the root being considered no- 

tritious.} 

dia^'par, (errum, w-y. J. 11.) leaves une* 
quaUy lunnate ; leafets linear, obtase ; sti- 
pules ovate, acute ; racemes sessile. 

iubero'tus, the heath-pea. The Scotch 
islanders chew the root; they hold the 
plant in high esteem. Ex. 

ORON"TIU\f. 6—1. (Arot«l«.) fPlfora Onmte».^ 
aqtutt^icHm, Igolden club, y. M. 2^.) 

leaves all radical, lance-ovate ; scape cylin- 

(h-ical, spiked ; flowers with a peculiav 

smell. Water. 1-2 f. 

ORTHOCAR'TUS. 13—2. {PedicmUret.^ 
[From orthosy erect, and corpot, fruit.l 
luteins, (y. Ju.) stem simple, terete, hir> 

sute ; leaves alternate, sessile, acute, entiie; 

calyx,bracts and leaves viscid-pabeac<Mit. 

12-14 i. S. 

ORY'ZA. 6—8. (Graminea.) [From onSf 
Arabian.] 
sati'va^ (rice. ©.) culm jointed; leave* 

clasping ; panicle terminal. Ex. 

ORYZOF'SIS. »-l. {GramineiB.) [From 
vruza^ rfce, and opm, resemblance.] 
asperif of licit (mountain rice, M. Zf .) culm 

nakedish; leaves rigid, erect, pungent at 

the point; flowers in a racemose panicle. 

18 i. 

OSMORHl'ZA. (See UKA8pn"MUM.) 

OSMUN"DA. 21—1. (Filicei.) [From Oa- 
mund, who first used it as a medicine.] 
cinnam(/mea, (flowering-fern, y. J. Z{0 
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iMurreii frond doubly piimatifid ; segments 
oval, entire ; fertile fronds with opposite 
racemes, woolly. *3-6 f. 

clayU/niafna, (2X.) fronds pinnate, bear- 
ing fruit at the sunmiit, pinnate-pinnatifid, 
having small dense masses of fulvous down 
at then: origin. 20-30 i 

rega'lit, (r-y. J. 11.) frond bipinnate, ter- 
minal in sevml racemes, very branching, 
without hairs. Wet 

OS'TRYA. 19— 1«. (Amentaeen.) [Prom 
oMon, a bone, on account of its hardness.] 
virginf^ica, (iron-wood, hop-hornbeam, g. 
M.^.) leaves alternate, ovate-oblong, sub- 
cordate, acuminate, unequally serrate ; stro- 
bilums oblong-ovate. A small tree, with 
very hard and heavy wood. Fertile flow- 
ers enlarged into a sort of oblong cone, re- 
sembling the common &p. Woods. Can. 
to Car. 

OXA'LIS. 10—5. (Germria.) [From oxus, 

sour, on account of the juice.] 

aeetotd^^la, (wood-sorrel, w. r. M. 11.) 
atemlesB ; scape 1-flowered, longer than the 
leaves; leaves temate, broadobcordate, 
with rounded lobes ; styles as long as the 
inner stamens ; root dentate. 

violafcea, (violet wood-sorrel, p. J. 2|.) 
stemless ; scape umbelliferous, 3-9 flowered ; 
flowers noddmg ; leaves temate, obcordate, 
smooth; styles shorter than the outer sta- 
mens. Scape 4-6 i. Rocky woods. 

stru/'ta, (upright wood sorrel, y. J. (g).) 
hairy ; stem erect, sometimes procumbent, 
branched; umbels about as long as the 
leaves; leaves temate, obcordate; petals 
obovate, entire ; styles as long as the inner 
fltamena 4-10 i. Sandy fields. Flowers 
small, 4-6 in an umbel. 

comiculc^ta, (lady's wood-sorrel, y. M. 
^.) pubescent; stem prostrate; uml)els.as 
long as the petioles ; petals obovatOf-slightly 
emarginate ; styles as long as the interior 
stamens ; leaves temate, obcordate. 

OXYCOC'CUS. 8—1. (Ericea.) [From a«i#, 

•our, and cocctw, a berry.] 

macrocar^^pus, (cranberry, r. J. fp .) creep- 
ing; stem ascending; leaves oblong, flat- 
tish, obtuse, becoming white beneath ; pe- 
dicels elongated ; divisions of the corolla 
lance-linear ; berry large, bright scarlet. Wet 
grounds. 

pcdtu^'trU, (J. ^ .) divisions of the corolla 
ovate ; berries purple, smaller than the pre- 
ceding. Alpine bogs. 

erythroear^'pus, (J. ^.) erect ; leaves oval, 
acuminate, serrulate, and ciliate; pedicels 
axillary; corolla long, at last revolute, 
very bright scarlet, transparent, of exquisite 
flavor. A small shrab. S. 

OXYllU. 6—2- iPolygonecB.) [From o*«*, 

acid, alluding to the leaves.] 

remfov^'mii, (J. 2i.) outer sepals oblong, 
half the length of the inner obovate valves ; 
radical leaves reniform, long-petioled ; sta- 
mens 2 ; styles 2. 2-3 i. 

OXYTRCyPIS. 16-10. iUgtmimont.) 

lamher^'ti, (p. Ju. 2^.) stemless; silky- 
pilose; leafets numerous, oblong, acute 
at each end; scape about equal to Uie 



leaves; spikes oblong, capitate; bracts 
lanoe-llnear, about equal to the calyx. 

uralen"8Ut, (r-w. ) stemless, villose, or 
silky ; leafets lance-oblong ; scapes longer 
than the leaves, scape and calyx hirsute- 
woolly, small heads many -flowered, ovate ; 
flowers spreading; lower bracts longer 
than the caljrx. 

camvaf^tris, (y.) stemless ; leafets many- 
pairea, lanceolate, silky; scape often de- 
cumbent, sub-equal to the leaves; spikes 
capitate or elpngated ; bracts a little shorter 
than the calyx ; legumes erect, ovate, fai* 
flated, pubescent ; flowers erect 

PACHYSAN"DRA. 19-4. {Euphorhioi.) [From 
paehuSf thick, clumsy, and oner (andros), sta- 
men.] 

procumf'beiu, (g-w. J. If..) stem procum- 
bent; leaves short, oval, crenate -toothed 
above ; calyx minute-ciliate ; capsule finely 
pubescent S. 

P^ONIA. 13—3. (Papaveracea.) [From 

Pieon,.who is said to have first applied it to 

medicinal purposes.] 
. oJjUcina'lU, (peony, r. J. 2X.) leaves de- 
compound ; leafets lobed, lobes broad-lan- 
ceolate; capsules downy. Ex. 

hrown"iit (r-p. J. Ju.) carpels 5, oblong, 
very glabrous, erect ; leaves smooth on both 
sides, somewhat glaacous, biternate ; leaf- 
ets ternately divided or pinnatifid, laciniate ; 
lacinia oblong, those of the lower leaves 
obtuse. 

califor^^nica, (Mar. A. r.) carpels 3, gla- 
brous ; leaves smooth on both sides, temate ; 
leafets broadly cuneate, nearly twice 3- 
cleft ; lacinia oblong-lanceolate, acute. Up- 
per California. 

Pa'NAX. 5—2. {AraJite.) [From pony all, 
and ako», medicine, on account of its gr 
virtues.] 
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qninq%tef(/lia^ (ginseng, w. M. If.) root 
fusiform; leaves ternate, or qninate; leaf- 
ets oval, acuminate, petioled-serrate. 1-2 f. 

trifo'lium, (dwarf ginseng,) root tuberous, 
roundish ; stem simple, smooth ; leaves ter^ 
nate ; leafets sub-sessile, lauce-oblong, ser- 
rate ; styles often 3 ; berry 3 -seeded. 
Woods. 4-6 i. 

hm-^'ridum, frnticose, somewhat creeping, 
aculeate; leaves palmate-lobed, gash-ser- 
rate; umbels capitate, racemed; 2 styles, 
2 seeds. 10-12 f. 

PANCRA'TIUM. 6—1. {Narcissi.) [From 
■pan^ all, and krateo^ to conquer ; supposed'by 
the ancients to have been a powerful medi- 
cine.] 

mexicafnum, (w. M. ll.\ spatha about 2- 
flowered ; leaves lance-oblong ; 6 teeth of 
the nectary bearing stamens, 6 simple. 
18-24 i. S. 

mariti'mum, (w. Ja. 2/.) spatha many- 
ilowered ; leaves linear-lanceolate ; nectary 
funnel-form, with 12 teeth not bearing sta- 
mens. 12-18 i. S. 

rotc^tum, (w. Ju. 2^.). spatha many-flow- 
ered; leaves linear-lanceolate; nectary 
salver-form, tubular below, with 6 stamens 
bearing teeth, intermediate one gash* 
toothed I stamens twice as long as the nec- 
tary. Splendid lily-like bulbous plants. S. 
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PAN"ICUM. S— «. (OraminetB.) 

cnis-gaV'li, (barn-gnus, An. ©.) racemes 
alternate and in pairs; oompoand racbis 
5-angled; glumes terminating in bispid 
bristles ; sheath glabrous. 2-4 f. 

hU'^pidum, (S. Oe. (j2^.] panicle com- 
pound; nodding racemes alternate ; glumes 
terminating in bispid bristles ; sbeatns bis- 
pid. Salt marshes. 3-4 f. 

clandestifnumi (An. 11.) culm with short 
axillary branches ; leaves broad-lanceolate, 
cordate at base ; sheaths hispid, enclosing 
the sbort panicle ; abortive floret neutnu, 
2-yalved, upper valve obtuse. Moist woods. 
2-3 f. 

latifo'Hum^{Jn. !(..) culm mostly simple, 
bearded at the joints ; leaves oblong-lance- 
olate, smooth, or with the sheaths somewhat 
pubescent; panicle terminal a little ex- 
sert, simple, pubescent; spikelets oblong- 
ovate ; aoortive floret antberiferous, 2 val- 
ved. 1 f. 

pubes"cens, (J. 11.) erect, much branched, 
leafy, softly pubescent ; leaves lanceolate, 
ciliate ; panicle small, few-flowered, free ; 
spikelets sub^globose, ovate, pubescent 
18 i. 

dichoif'omuvi, (Au. 2i.) culm much 
branched, dicbotomous above ; branches 
fasciculate; leaves numerous, lanceolate, 
smooth; panicle simple, capillary, lax; 
abortive floret neutral; upper valve mi- 
nute, bifid. Var. curvaftumtCvXm very tall ; 
branches few, somewhat curved. Var. 
fascicula^tum, culm low, erect, or decum- 
bent ; branches and leaves dense-fascicled ; 
panicles small, concealed among the leaves. 
Var. grafcUit culm tall, slender; leaves 
membranaceous. 6-16 i. 

ni'tidum, (panic grass, Ju. 2^. J culm slen- 
der, simple, smooth; sheaths oearded at 
the throat; leaves few, broad-linear; pan- 
icle capillary, rather crowded, compound, 
remote, smooth ; spikelets minute, obtuse, 
ovate, slightly pubescent ; lower glume 
very small. Var. ciliaftum, calm hairy; 
leaves linear-lanceolate (lower ones broad- 
er), sparingly hirsute, ciliate on the mar- 
gin ; panicle with the branches and flowers 
pubescent Var. ramvZt/sum, culm more 
branched; panicle contracted; branches 
smooth. Var. pilo'sum, culm very hairy ; 
lower leaves approximate and broad-lance- 
olate, upper ones linear, rather rigid, sub- 
pilose above, ciliate at base ; sheaths vil- 
lose, minutely papillose ; panicle sub-con- 
tracted ; branches virgate, flowers pubes- 
cent. Var. glafbrum, smootli except the 
base of the loaves, nearly simple ; lower 
' leaves short, approximate, sub-cartilagi- 
nous ; panicle branched, almost verticillate ; 
spikelets large ; upper valve of the abortive 
floret entire. Var. harba'tum.cviUm simple, 
smooth ; .nodes hairy ; leaves linear-lanceo- 
late ; sheaths smooth, except on the mar- 
gin; flowers minutely pubescent. 1-2 f 

agrosif'oi'des, (Au. 1; .) culm compressed, 
smooth, erect ; leaves very long ; panicles 
lateral and terminal, pyramidal, spreading ; 
*branche8 bearing racemes; spikelets ap- 
pressed^, abortive floret neutral; valves 
nearly equal. 2-3 f. 



virgaftum, (Au. 2^.) whole plant ^wy 
smooth ; panicle difiuse. very large ; flow^ 
era acuminate ; abortive*floret nearly equaL 
3-4 f. 

capiUafre, (S. Q.) culm nearly simple ; 
sheaths very hairy ; panicle large, capiUary, 
expanding, loose ; spikelets long-pedancled, 
acuminate, smooth ; abortive floret 1-valved. 
Var. svlvaJf^icum^Qiv^m branched at tbe basis, 
vei^ slender; leaves linear. 1-9 £ 

fuB^co-rufberii, (Au.) racemes linear, vir« 

Ste ; flumes clavate, colored, hairy under 
3 divisions of the panicle. S. 
~ ama'rum^ (Oc. 2^.) veiy glabrous ; leaves 
thick, glaucous, veiy bitter; panicle ap- 
pressed ; glumes acuminate. 2-3 f. 8. 

an^u$Uf(/linfn, panicle few-flowered, ex- 
pandmg; leaves scattered, linear-lanceo^ 
late, glabrous beneath, sparingly ciliate. 
1-3 f. 8, 

PAPA'VER. 12^1. (Papavef«ce«.) [From 

pappOt pap, so called because nurses mixed 

this plant in children's food to make them 

sleep.] 

sotnnif^erum, (opium poppy, J. O) calyx 
and capsule glaorous; leaves clasping, 
gashed, glaucous. Ex. 

rhefas, (red corn-poppy, r. J. @.) cap- 
sules glabrous, sub-globose; stems many- 
flowered, pilose; leaves g'ash-pinnatifid. 
Ex. 

nudicau'le, (y. ^ .) capsule bispid ; scape 
1-flowered, naked, hispid; leaves sub-pm- 
nate; leafets lanceolate, lower ones some- 
what gashed. 

bracteafta, (r.. J.) capsules smooth ; stem 
1-flowered, rough ; leaves scabrous, pinnate, 
serrate ; flowera subtended by leafy bracts. 
3f Ex. 

du'bium, (r. w. Au. O*) leaves pseudo- 
pinnate ; se^ents lance-oblong, pinnatifid, 
ultised, sessile, decurrent; stem with epread- 
ing hairs ; peduncles with appressed bristly 
hairs; capsules obovoid-oblong, smooth. 
Naturalized in Chester co., Fa. 1-2 £ 

PARIETA'RIA. 19—4. (UrUeea.) fFrom a 

Latin word signifying wall, from its growing 

on old ruins.] 

penit''$ylva'nica, (pallitory J. ©.) leaves 
lance oblong, veiny, opake, dotted ; involu- 
crum 3-leaved, longer than the flower, 
12-1.5 i. 

Jlorida^na, (J.) leaves ovate, nearly rounds 
obtuse, opake, dotted; flowers clustering 
as long as the involucrum ; stem assurgent 
12-18 1. 8. 
PARME'LIA. 21—5. (AJ^«.) [Vtomfmrma 

shield, and eilo, to enclose.] 
caperafta, (shield lichen,) frond orbicu- 
lar, pale yellow, becoming grisen, rueose, 
at length granulated, dark and hispid be- 
neath : lobes plicate, smuate-laciniate, 
roundish, somewhat entire; receptacles 
scattered ; margin incurved, entire, at 
length pulverulent. On old tunber, &c. 

PARNAS"SIA. 5—4. (Sa«/ww.) [From 
Mount Parnassus, the seat of the Muses.] 
americafna, (flowering plantain, w. y. p. 
Jn. 11.) leaves radical, (oilen a leaf on the 
scape,) heart-orbicnlar, 5-9-nerved; necta- 
ries 5, each divided into 3 fllaments termi. 
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iiftted by liftto tpheric&l heads. Damp or 
wet 618 i. 

pabu"tris, leaves all cordate, caaline 
ones sess9e ; scale smooth, many-bristled ; 
flowers white, with veins of green or pur- 
ple. Bog meadows. 

forvifi/rct, very slender, with slender, 
bristly scales, about 5 ; radical leaves ovate, 
tapering into the pedde ; caoline ones lin- 
ear, oblong-sessile. 

Jimbriafta^ scales broad, wedge-form, 
fleshy, crenate in the middle, within keel- 
ed, naked ; radical leaves long-petioled, ear 
kidney-form ; canline ones cordate, sessile, 
inserted mnch above the middle ; petals 
fringed at the base. 

aBarif(/lia, (Ja. An. 21.) radical leaves 
reniform ; petals clawed ; nectaries 3-cle(t 
S. 

PARTHE'NIUM. ]7>4. (CorymHftrm.) 

%nUgrif</lvam, (w. S. 2/.) leaves oblong, 
unequally-toothed, roQgh ; upper ones clasp- 
ing. 1-2 f. 



PAS^PALUM. «— «. (GroMSMtf.) tProm pas- 

ftalost millet, which this plant resembles in 

Its seeds.] 

ciluUifo'Uum, (8. 2^.) stem decumbent; 
leaves haiiy, ciliate ; spikes 1-2, mdisthictly 
3-rowed. 18 L 

tetafeeum, (paspalon-griss, 1(.) culm 
erect; leaves and sheaths villose; spike 
generally solitary ; ifewersin 2rows. Bandy 
fields. 1-2 f. 

defbile^ stem weak, leaves and stem hairy; 
spike generally one, slender, flowers alter- 
nate; 1-rowed. 8. 

fioridff^umt (J. 8.) erect ; lower leaves 
very villose; upi)erones scabrous, hairy ; 
sheaths long; spikes few; flowers in 2 
rows, glabrous, large. 3-4 f. 

praTeoxt (J.) erect; leaves lanceolate- 
linear, glabrous; spikes many, alternate; 
rachis narrow, hairy at base ; flowers 3- 
rowed. Damp soil 8. 

dis'^tickum, (creeping paspalum, joint- 
grass, 1C-) stem cree^mg; leaves short, 
somewhat glaucous, shining ; spikes 2, one 
sessile; glumes lanceolate. 8. 

PASSIPLCRA. 15—5. (CueurUtaeeoi.) [The 
terra flot pasHonu^ or passion-flower, was 
before the time of Linanus, applied to this 
beautiful genus, because the instruments 
of Christ's passion were thought to be rep* 
resented by the parts of the flower.] 
c<ervflea, (blue passion-flower, b. Ju. b.) 
leaves palmate, 5-parted. entire; petioles 
glandular ; involncrum 5-leaved, entire ; 
threads of the crown shorter than the co- 
rolla. Ex. 

lutefa, (yellow passion-flower, y. S. 21.) 
leaves cordate, 3-lobed, obtuse, nearly 
smooth; petioles without elands; pedun- 
cles axillanr. in pairs; pet^ much longer 
than the calyx ; stem chmbing and slender. 
Banks of streams. 

incarna'ta, (w. p. Sept If.) leaves 
smooth ; petioles with 2 glands ; involu- 
srum 3-Ieaved; leafets lanceolate, glandu- 
lar-serrate; stem long, climbing; petals 
white; nectary purple, longer than the 
corolla ; fruit sub-acid and spongy, eatable. 



alaHoy (winged passion-flower, Oct. ^.) 
leaves oblong-ovate, sub-cordate, entire, 
veiny; petioTes with 4 glands; stipules 
lanoe-falcatc ; stem 4-oomered. £x. 

pdU^tet^ {^.) leaves pehate. deeply 3- 
lobed, glabcDus ; lobes lance-linear ; petioles 
with 2 glands; peduncles solitary, axillary ; 
petals 0. 8. 

toc^rei, {21.) lower leaves 3-lobed, acute ; 
upper ones undivided, ovate ; petioles witli 
2 glands; peduncles somewhat iu pairs. 
4 6 i. 8. Cer,hu^dom, flowers of a mOHt 
brilliant crimson. Ex. 
PASTfNA'OA. 5—2. {UmbeUifene.) [Prom 

pofco, to feed ] 

sati'va, (parsnip, y. Au. ^ .) leaves sim- 
ply pinnate; leafou glabrous. Var.arvenf'sit, 
leafets sub-pubescent This variety is often 
found in situations which almost prove it to 
be indigenous. 
PEC'TIS. 17—2. {Corymbifmt.) 

anguslifo'tius. (y. ^.) stem branching at 
the bai«, ditfuse; leaves narrow-linear, 
mucronate, denticulate at the base ; teeth 
terminating in hairs ; flowers terminal, soli- 
tary, short pedancled ; iuvolacrum 6-leaved; 
chaff short, S-MtHied. - i-2 i. 
PEDICULA'RIS*. 18-^12. (Pedicuktres.) [From 

pedicubts, a louse.] 

eatiadet/'tis^ (louse- wort, y-p. M. 1(.) 
stem simple ; leaves pinnatifia, gash-tooth- 
ed ; heads leafy at the base, hirsute ; corol- 
la with a setaceous, 2 toothed upper lip ; 
calyx obliquely truncate. 6-12 i. 

paV'lida, (y.Ja. 1^.) stem smooth, branch- 
ed; leaves sub-opposite, lanceolate, pin- 
natifid, toothed and crenate, scabrous on 
the margin ; helmet of the corolla truncated 
at the apex; calyx bifid, with roundish 
segments. 1-2 f. « 

resupiiiafta, (p. Ju. 24.) stem simple, 
glabrous; leaves lanceolate, toothed, cre- 
nate ; calyx biiid-truncate ; upper lip of the 
corol acute. Canada. 

ktrtu'tOf (r. 2^.) stem simple; leaves pin- 
nate; leafets lanceolate, obtusely-toothed; 
calyx hirsute, 5-cleft ; upper lip of the co- 
rolla very obtuse. 

elafta, jp. Ju. 2^.) stem simple; leaves 
deeply pmnatiiid; divisions lance-linear, 
crenate ; spike lax, somewhat leafy ; calyx 
glabrous, 5-toothcd ; upjper lip of the corol- 
la obtuse, truncate. 2 t. 

gladiafta, (y-p. J. 2^.) stem simple ; leavei 
lanceolate, pinnatifid, toothed ; spikes leafy, 
hairy ; flowers alternate ; capsule termina- 
ting in a long, fiat point 1 £ 
PELARGO'NIUM. 15—7. (Gerania.) [From 

pelargosj a stork, on account of the shape 

of the pericarp, which resembles a stork's 

bill.] 
A. Nearly siemlesi ; roots tuberotia. 

tritf'te, (mourninff geranium,) umbel 
simple ; leaves rough-haired, pinnate ; leaf- 
ets bi-pinnadfid ; divisions oblong-acute , 
flowers dark green. 

daucif(/Uum, (carrot ^ranium, 2l.\ soape 
very simple ; leaves thnce pinnate, hirsute ; 
leafets lance-linear. 

B. Leeme* nmple, noi angled. 

odoratitf'nmvmt (sweet-scented gortni- 
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um, ^ .) pednndei Bub-5-flowered : leaves 
roand cordate, very soft 

C. Lectves simt^, more or leas angled, or 
lobed. 

zonafle, (horae-aboe gerantnm, ^.) ombels 
many-flowered ; leaves beart-orbicolar, ob- 
aoletelv-Iobed, toothed, with a colored zoue 
around or near the margin. 
. in' quinatu, facarlet geraniam, ^.) ombels 
many-flowerea ; leaves roand-reniform, 
hardly divided, crenate, viscid-downv. 

acerif&liumf Heroon or maple-leaf gera- 
nium, ? .) umbela about 5-flowered ; leave* 
5-lobe-pfljmate, serrate ; below wedge-form, 
undivided. 

capitaftum, (rose-soented geranium, ^.) 
flowers capitate; leaves cordate, jobed, 
waved, soft ; stem difixiae. 

quereift/Uttm, (oak-leaf geranium, ^.) 
umbels sub-many-flowered ; leaves cordate, 
plnnatifid, creniUe; sinuses rounded*, fila- 
ments ascending at the apex. 

grcmefolena, (isweet-roBe geraniam,^.) 
umbels many-flowered, sub-capitate; leaves 
palmate, 5-lobed ; dividoos oblong, obtuse ; 
margins revolute. 

PENNISETUM. S— 2. (t?r«»ne«.) [Pnwio, 
a feather, and «e<a, a bristle, from the feath- 
ery appearance of the involucre.] 
glau'cum, (foxtail panic, J. ^.\ perfect 
j[^ floret transversely rugose; involucre of 
many fascicled bristles, scabrous upwards ; 
spike cylindrical. Var. jnu-purcu^'ceru, 
sheaths haiiy ; glumes and bristles of the 
involucre hairy. Introduced. 2 f 

pun" gens, (If.) spike terete, strict; in- 
volucre many-parted, l-flowered ; segments 
terete, sabulate, rigid, scabrous, a little 
longer than the florets. 8. 

PENTHCVRUM. 10—5. {Sempermw,) 

sedoi'det, (Virginian orpine, g-y. Ju. 11.) 
stem branchmg, angled ; leaves lanceolate, 
sub-sessile, unequally and densely serrate ; 
spikes secund, terminal, panicled, alter- 
nate and cymed; seeds pitted. 12-18 i. 
8. 

PENTSTE'MON. 13—2. (Bignonem.) [From 
pentet five, and stenuit stamen. This plant, 
though it is placed in the class Didynamia, 
has Xhe rudiment of a fiAh stamen ; from 
hencfrits name.] 

pubea^cenSf (beard-tongue, w-p. J. Z(.) 
stem hairy ; leaves serrulate, lance-oblong, 
sessile ; flowers panicled ; the barren fila- 
ment bearded from the apex to below the 
middle. Var. IcUifo'lia, has broad, smooth 
leaves. Var. angustifr/lia, has narrow, 
hairy, obscurely denticulate leaves. 1-2 f. 
Hill-sides. 

Utvigaftum, (p. J. 2^.) smooth; leaves 
ovate-oblong, clasping at the base, slightly 
toothed, the lower ones entire; flowers 
paniculate ; steril fila&ent bearded near 
the top. 1-2 f. Low grounds. 

frutesf'cens, (p. ^.) stem fruticose; 
branches angled, pubescent above ; leaves 
lanceolate, obsoletely denticulate, sessile, 
nearly glabrous; racemo terminal, sub- 
* corymbed; sterile filament* bearded. 12- 
181. 



grandxJU/rum, very glabrous; leaves 
half-clasping, ovate-oblong, entire; upper 
ones roundish ; flowers solitaiy and axilla- 
ry ; sterile filament partly pubescent at the 
summit; segments of the calyx oblongs 
acute. 

grafcUe, (p. J.) stem snaooth, slender: 
leaves smooth, linear,. acute, half-clasping; 
sharp-serrulate ; sterile filament bearded 
longitudinally; segments of the calyx lin- 
ear-oblong. 12-24 i 

cceru'leum, (b. 11.) smooth; radical leave* 
linear, entire; cauGne ones lance-linear, 
entire; all sessile; sterile filament shMt, 
bearded above ; segments of the calyx lan- 
ceolate, acute, glabrous. S. 

erian^thera, (p. J. 11) stem and leaves 
glabrous ; leaves sessile, lance-ovate, entire, 
sub-undulate at the margin; peduncles 
many-fiovvered. secund ; segments of the 
calyx round-oval, acuminate; sterile fila- 
ment slightly bearded under the retuse 
point ; anthers pubescent. 8. 

aVbidum. iyr.) low ; leaves lancerovate, 
sub-serrulate, smooth, sessile ; flowers sab- 
fascicled, axillary and terminal ; sterile fila* 
ment slenderly and interruptedly bearded ; 
segment of the calyx lance-linear, pubes- 
cent. 6-8 i. 8. 

disied'tum, (p.) leaves opposite, sessile, 
glabrous, eompoundly dissected ; segments 
linear and generally obtuse; flowers in 
panicles; stigma simple. 2f. 8. 

campanulatus, produces light purple 
flowers, from Mar. to Oe. 18 i. £x. 

ro'setis, has red flowers. Ex. 

murravafnus, the most beautiful species ; 
grows aoout two feet high, and produces 
brilliant scarlet flowers in Auguit Ex. 

PERIPLO'CA. 18-5. (Apoeyntig) [From 

perif about, and ploktj twining.] 

grafca, (milk- vine, p. m. ^ .) climbing , 
leaves opposite, ovate, acuminate ; flowers 
hairy within, and terminal. A native of the 
Canary Isles. 

PETALOS'TEMON. 16- 8. (Leifw^wo**.) 

[From petaloitf a petal, and stemaf a ittamen, 

the petals and stamens united form a tube J 

can"didum, (w. Ju. 2^.} spike cylindric, 

peduncled; bracts longer than the flower; 

calyx glabrous; leaves lanceolate, in 3 

pairs. 

violafceutfh (r-p- Au. 2^.) bracts aboat 
equal to the calyx ; little bracts spatulate, 
caducous ; calyx silky ; leaves linear, in 2 
pairs. 

vilWsum, (r. Au. 11.) villous; stem de- 
cumbent; spike large, cylindric, sub-ses* 
sile ; bracts shorter than the woolly, 5-tooth- 
ed calyx; leafets linear-oblong, about 7 
pairs. 

eame'um, (w. Ju. 1(..) spike cylindric, 
pedunculate; bracts suonlate, as long as 
the glabrous caljrx ; leafets lanceolate, en- 
tire, small. 2-3 f. 8. 

' /sum, (w. S. 2X-) peduncles in 
plui 



panicled corymbs ; calyx plumose ; leafets 
unear, unawned, glabrous. 2 f. Dry sandy 
pine barrens. S. 

PEUCEDA'NUM. 6—2. {UmbtUiferem.) [From 
ptukti fir, which its leaves resemble, and 
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>«, dry or burning, alluding to the quali- 
ties of the root.] 

temaftum, (snlphur-wort, 2i.) leaves ler- 
nate, long-petioled ; leafets entire, long- 
linear, acute, alternated below ; involucrum 
nearly wanting; involacel very short, 5-6-1 
leaved; fruit oblong-ovaL 3 f. £^. '; 

PHA'CA. I6>-10. {Legwmimfm.) [A Greek' 
woid signifying lentil.] i 

viUo'Ba, (y. Ja. 11.) nearly stemlees, vil- 1 
loee ; leafets oval, glabrous above ; pedun- 
cles as long as the leaves; legonoes noary ; 
▼illose, oblong. 

tri^yl'^la, {11.) stemless, assurgent; 
leaves temate ; leafets lanceolatOr sessile; 
scape none ; legumes sessile, oblong. I 
Leaves of silvery hue. 8. i 

PHACB'LIA. &— 1. (Boruginw.) [From 
phakeloSf bundle, alluding to the fascicled 
spikes.] { 

bipinfiaf'i/i'da, (b. M.) erect; leaves 
pinnatifid; se^ents inciseby lobed; ra- 
cemes mostly bifid, oblong, many-flowered ; 
divisions of the corolla entire. 6 f. 

fmbriafta, (b. M. Q.) leaves pinnati6d, 
the lobes undivided ; segments of the co- 
rolla fimbriate. 6-12 i. 

paroiJU/ray (b. M. ^\ stem diffuse, pu- 
bescent; leaves sub-sessUe. pinnatifid ; seg- 
ments oblong, rather obtuse, entire; ra- 
cemes solitary; pedicels sbort; segments 
of the corolla round, very entire. 6-8 i. 

ifUegrifo'lia, erect, pubescent; leaves 
petioled, ovate, crenate-serrate ; racemes 
numerous, dense-flowered. 

heterophyV'lch (b. Jn. $ .) erect, hispid ; 
leaves petioled, pinnatifid : divisions lanceo- 
late, entire, nerved, terminal one elopgated ; 
floral leaves simple, lanceolate, petioled; 
racemes 2-cleft, dense-flowered; divisions 
of the corolla entire. 8. 
PHALAN"GIUM. <V-i. U»pMieli.) [From 
phalaex, tarantula, whofte bite it was sup- 
posed to cure.] 

esculcnf'tufih (b. M. 11.) root bulbous; 
leaves all radical, linear, connate ; stigma 
minutely Sdeft 12-18 i. 

cr</ceumf (y. li.) root bulbous; scape 
much longer than the grass-like leaves; 
spike pyramidal ; bracts short ; seed sub- 
globose, smooth. S. 

PHALA'RIS. 3—2. (GramineeB.) [From phtt- 
los, shining, so named from the appearance 
of its seed.] 

americafna, (riband-grass, wild canary- 
grass, Ju. 11.) panicle oblong, spiked; 
glumes of the calyx boat-shaped, serrulate ; 
corolla unequal ; rudiments hairy. Var. 
ptV7/>.leaves variously striped. This varie- 
ty is Uie riband-grass of the gardens. 2-5 f. 
canarienf'tis, [canary-grass, Jn. Qji.) pan- 
icle sub-spiked, ovate; glumes boat-form, 
entire at the apex; rudiments smooth. In- 
troduced. 18 1. 

PHASECyLUS. 16—10. {Ugmnnota.) [From 
phaselos, a little boat, which iU pods were 
thought to resemble.] 

j>eren"ni8, (wild kidney-bean, p. Ju. 2^.) 
twining, pubescent; leafets ovate, acumin- 
ate, 3-nerved ; racemes 1-3, axillary, panic- 
ulate, longer than the leaves; bracts mi- 
33 



note; legumes pendulous* broad, falcato» 
mucronate ; flowers large. Dry woods. 

lunaftus, (Garolmabean, Lima bean, g-w. 
Ju. ^.) twining; legumes cimeter-form, • 
sub-lunate, smooth ; seeds compressed. Ex. 
vulgafrig, (common pole-bean, p. w. Jn. 
^.) stem twining ; racemes solitary, short- 
er than the leaves; peduncles in pairs, 
bracts smaller than the calyx, spreading 
legumes pendulous. From the East In- 
dies. 

na^fmu, (bush-bean, six-weeks-bean, 0.) 
stem erect, smooth ; bracts larger than the 
calyx; legumes pendulous, compressed, 
rugose ; seeds variously colored. Ex. 

multifio'rut, (scarlet runner, r. w. Ju. Q.) 
twining, sub-glabrous; leafets ovate, acu- 
minate; racemes peduncled, longer than 
the leaves ; peduncles in pairs ; bracts close- 
pressed, shorter than the calyx; legumes 
sub-scabrous. South America. 
PHILADEL"PHUS. 11—1. (Myrti) [From 
phUeOf to love, adelphoa, a brother. This 
name was first given to the Galium or bed- 
straw, because by its roughness it attached 
itself to what was near.] 
inodc/rugf (scentless syringa, w. J. ^ .1 
leaves acuminate, oval, entire ; divisions oi 
the calyx acute; s^le undivided, longer 
than the stamens ; stigmas 4, oblong ; flow- 
ers large. S. 

coronafriuSt (noock-orange. false syringa, 
w. J. ^ .) styles distinct ; leaves ovate, sub- 
denUte. Ex. 

grandifi(/rtu, (w. M. 1^ .) leaves short- 
l>etioled; opposite, ovate, acuminate, den 
ticulate, a httle hairy ; segments of the ca- 
Ivx acuminate; style undivided, longer 
than the stamens; stigmas 4, linear. Culti- 
vated. 8. 

hirsu'tus, (w. fp.) leaves oblong-ovate, \ 
acute, sbarpl^ angular-denticulate, hirsute 
above, whitish-villose beneath; style and 
stigma undivided ; peduncles 2-bract6d near 
the summit. S. 

PHILOX"ERUS. 15—5. (Amarantki.) [from 
philoSt love, and xerot^ dry or burnt ; allu- 
ding to the kind of soil in which it is found.] 
vcrmitf*vlaris, (J. 2X-) glabrous; stem 
creeping; leaves sub-terete, fleshy; flow- 
ers ia terminal, solitary, oblong heads. 8, 

PHLE'UM. 3-2. XGraminea,) 

pralenf'te, (timothy grass, J. 11. and ^ .) 
spike c^lindric, calvx mucronate-awned ; 
keel ciliate ; awn snorter than the calyx ; 
culm erect. Introduced. 2-3 f. 

cdpi'num, (An.) spike ovate or cylindric- 
ovate, hirsute or villose ; spike often black- 
i isb or dark purple. 

PHLOX 5—1. (Po2emon««.) [A Greek word 

signifying flame, from the bright color of the 

flowers of some of its species.] 

panicula'ta, (smooth stem lichnidia, r. w. 
J. 21.) glabrous, erect; leaves lanceolate, 
narrowing gradually, flat ; margins rough ; 
corymbs panicled ; divisions of the corolla 
rounded ; calyx awned. Cultivated. 2-3 f. 

macidafta, (spotted lichnidia, r. w. Ju. 2|.) 
stem erect, scabrous and spotted; leavm 
oblong-lanceolate, smooth ; panicle oblong, 
many-flowered; segments of the coroira 
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roanded ; teetb of the calyx acute, reeorr- 
ed. Var. tuave'olentf stem without spots ; 
^corolla white. 2 I 

aristafta, (r. w. J. It.) weak, erect, viscid- 
pubescent; leaves lance-linear; panicle 
lax, fastigiate i pedicels somewhat in pairs ; 
divisions of the corollas somewhat obovate ; 
tube carved, pubescent; teeth of the caljrx 
long, subulate. Var. divariea^tat corolla 
purplish blue. Var. vi't'eiu, corolla reddish 
purple. Var. can«i^'e&M,coroHa whitish rose- 
color. 1-2 f. 

pilo'sa, (creeping lichnidia, p. w. J. 21.) 
small, decumbent, pubescent; leaves lin- 
ear-lanceolate, downy witli the margins 
revolate ; corymbs nearly fastigiate ; tee^ 
of the calyx subulate, acute. 12-18 i. 

ref/'taru, (b. p. J. 11.) pubescent with 
creeping snckerti; radical leaves obwrate 
spatulate, cauline ones lance oval ; corymb 
spreading, few-flowered; segments of the 
corolla obovate ; teeth of the calyx subu- 
late, retiexed. 818 i. 

tetafeea, ^T. J. Zl-) cespitose, pubescent; 
leaves fascicled, subulate, puns^cnt, ciliate ; 
flowers few, terminal, somewhat umbelled ; 
segments of the corolla cuneate, emargin- 
ate; teeth of the calvx subulate, much 
shorter than the tube of the corolla. Rocks 
and sandy hills. 

revolufta, {w-p. J. 1(.) glabrous; stems 
erect, sub-simple ; leaves coriaceous, paler 
beneath, sub-sessile ; lower ones lance-lin- 
' ear, acute at each end ; apper ones lanceo- 
late, rounded at the base; corymb sub- 
fastigiate, few-flowered ; pedicels sab scab 
rous; segments of the corolla obovate, 
slightly crenulate; calyx glabrous; seg- 
ments lanceolate, acute, unawned, half as 
long as the corolla. 12-18 i. Damp woods. 
Md. 

undulafta, (b. Au. 11.) erect, glabrous; 
leaves oblong-lanceolate, slightly waved, 
margins scabrous; coiymbs paniculate ; 
segments of the corolla somewhat retuse ; 
calyx awned. 2 f. S. 

earoli'na, (p. Au. 11-) stem pubescent , 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, glabrous ; corymbs 
snb-fastigiate, branches generally 3-flower- 
ed ; teeth of the calyx linear-lanceolate. 8. 

gUjber"rifna, (p. Ju. If.) erect; leaves 
linear-lanceolate, glabrous; corymb termi- 
nal, near^ fastigiate; teeth of the calyx 
lineai^lanceolate, acute. 1-2 f. S. 

specio'sa, (w. n. J. Tp.) erect, glabrous, 
frutescent, very branching; leaves linear; 
upper ones alternate, dilated at the base ; 
racemes panicle-corymbed ; segments of 
the corolla wedge-oblong, emarginate; 
teeth of the calyx subulate, equalling the 
tube. 8. 

ovafta^ (r-p. J. "^ .) erect, glabrous ; radi- 
cal leaves ovate, acute, somewhat fleshy ; 
cauline ones lanceolate ; corymbs sub-fas- 
tigiate ; segments of the corolla undulate, 
retuse; teethof the calyx linear, acute. 8. 

niftida, (p. J. 21.) erect, glabrous ; stem 
■cabrous; leaves ovate«oblong, sub-coria- 
ceous ; corymb fastigiate ; segments of the 
corolla obovate. sub-retuse ; teeth of the 
ealyx lanceolate, mncronate. 18-34 L S. 



corda^td, (Au.) erect ; leaves oblong-cord- 
ate, sub-acuminate ; margin scabrous ; cor- 
ymbs paniculate ; teeth of the calyx long^ 
awned. 1-3 f. 8. 

mvc^lUt a low training perennial, mo- 
ducing white flowers in April and May. 
Ex. 

eanadenf'tis, ( Ap. M.) produces blue flow- 
ers, grows nearly a foot in height Ex. 

dnimmondf.^ii, the only annual specie^ 
and has many varieties. 

subulafta, (mountain-pink, r. M. 21.) oes- 
pitose, white-pubescent ; leaver linear-cili- 
ate ; corymbs 5-flowered ; pedicels 3-cleft ; 
divisions of the corolla wedge-form, emar- 
ginate ; teeth of the calyx sabulate, scarce- 
ly shorter than the tube of the corolla. 
Cultivated. 3-6 i. 

jnft'^ami'dalU, (p. Au. 21.) erect, smooth ; 
stem scabrous ; leaves cordate-acute ; pv- 
ide fastigiate, .pyramidal; segments of the 
corolla wedge-form, truncate ; leaves op- 
posite, sessile, very entire. Mountain mead- 
ows. 2 3X 
PH(ENICAU'L1S. 14— S. {Cndferm,) 

cheiranthai'des, (p. 2^.) scape slender; 
leaves entire, densely and steUately tomen- 
tose ; flowers in simple corymbose racemes ; 
silioues diverging horizontally ; scape 4 6 L 
with a few small sessile and partly clasping 
leaves. Oregon. 
PHRAGMi'TES. 3-2. (6raiiniie«.) 

commu^niif (Au. 21.) calyx about 5-flow- 
ered; florets longer than the calyx. 6-13 f. 
PHRY'MA. 13—2. {Labiatie.) 

leptostafehya, (p. w. 21.) leaves large, 
ovate, toothed, petioled; spikes terminal, 
slender; flowers opposite, small Bhady 
woods. 2-3 f. 
PHYLLAC'TIS. 3—1. {Dipsaeea.) [Prom 

f^tuUoHj leaf, and ago, to carry, from bainf 

Btemless.J 

obovcfta, (Oc.) stemless; root ftisiform; 
leaves radiating, linear-spatulate, obtuse, 
hirsute-pilose. 8. 
PHYLLAN/'THUS. 19— ld.(£i«pk<wW«.) [From 

phuOon^ a leaf, and saxAm, flower, because 

the flowers in one of the original species 

(since placed in another genus) grow out 

of the leaves.] 

obova^tut, (S. ^.) leaves alternate, oval- 
obtuse, glabrous} flowers few, axillary, 
pedicelled, nodding ; stem erect ; branches 
distichus. 
PHYSA'LIS. 5— 1. (So2aNe«.) tFromphuM, 

to inflate, so called because its seed is con- 
tained in a kind of bladder.] 

visc&sa, (yellow henbane, y. Ju. If.) 
leaves in pairs, heart-oval, repand, obtuse, 
sub-tomentose, a little viscous ; stem herba- 
ceous, paniculate above; fruit-bearing car 
lyx pubescent 8-3 f. Road -sides. 

obscu'ra, (y. p. Au.) , pubescent ; stem 
prostrate, divaricate ; leaves broad-cordate, 
sub-solitsiry, toothed ; flower solitary, nod- 
ding; calyx hairy; flower pale yellow, 
with 5 purple spots at the base ; anthen 
bluish. Hills. 

penruylvar^'iccL, (y. 8. 2^.) stem branched; 
leaves ovate, obtuse; peauncles axinaiy* 
solitary, a little longer than the petiolm. 1 
f. Road-aidea. 
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aOteken^'gif (winter-cheny,) leaves in 
iwirs, entire, acate, sab-ramose below. £x. 
. lanceolafta, (y. J. ZX.) erect, densely pu- 
bescent ; leaves mostlv in pairs, oval-lance- 
olate, entire, narrowed at the base into a 
petiole; flower solitary, nodding; calyx 
villose. 1-2 f. 

lobr^ta, (g.) leaves oblong, somewhat 
fleshy, lyrate-lobed, narrowedf into the pe- 
tiole at the base, glabrous, revolate at the 
margin*, stem herbaceons, branching ; ped- 
ancles solitary. 

pube^'cens, (y. Ju. ^.) leaves villose, vis- 
cous, slightly cordate ; stem Ynach branch- 
ed; flowers solitary, pendulous ; frait-bear. 
ing calyx nearly globose, slightly angled. S. 

wmnifffra^ (y. Ju. 2^.) tomentose ; leaves 
ovate, veiy entire ; flowers crowded, sbort- 
pedicelled; corolla bell-form. S> 

ieal'^teri,i2f.') pulverulent, sub-tomeutose, 
very brancning, dichotomous; leaves in 
pairs, broad-ovate, obtuse, long-petioled, 
entire ; peduncles solitary, nodding ; calyx 
friwtiferouB, somewhat glabrous. S. C. 

angnttifo'lia, (14.) very glabrous, pros- 
trate, dwarfish; leaves very long, linear, 
fleshy, solitary ; peduncles nodding, filifiirm, 
solitary. West Florida. 
PHYTOLACCA. 10—10. {Atriplicet.) [From 

fktUom, a plant, and UJchat gurn-lac, on ac- 
count of the color of its fruit.] 

deccmf'dra, (poke- weed, w. Ju. 2^.) leaves 
ovate, acute at both ends ; flowers racemed ; 
berries flattened at the etids. 3-6 f. 
P!CKER!N"GA. 5—1. {Enect.) 

panicula'ta, ( ^ .) evergreen ; leaves en- 
tire, alternate, wedge-oblong, obtuse ; flow- 
ers panicled. 8. , 
PiNCKNEY'A. 5—1. (JUMaeea.) [In honor 

of Gen. C. C. Pinckney, of S. C] 

pu'beas, (p. J. ^ .) leaves opposite, lance- 
olate, entire, thmly pilose and shining 
above ; tomentose oelow, sub-acuminate ; 
calyx superior, persistent, colored. 15-20 
f. iS. 
PINGUICULA. 2—1. iScropkularia.) [From 

pinguiSf fat, so called because its leaves are 

(greasy to the touch.] 

vulga'ris, (butter- wort, M. 21.) spur cy- 
lindrical, acute, as long as tne veinless 
petal ; upper lip 2-lobed, lower one in 3 
obtuse segments; leaves radical, spatulate. 
ovate, flcHliy; flowers solitary, nodding; 
tube of the corolla villose, purple. Wet 
rocks. Rochester, N.Y. Canada. 

lut^a, border of the corolla 5-cleft ; spur 
subulate, a little shorter than the tube. 6-8 
i. Flowers yellow. 8. 

tni^mila, (b. A p. 11.) border of the co- 
rolla 5-cleft; segments emarginate ; lobes 
entire; spur subulate, a little obtuse, as 
long as the tube. 3-5 i. 8. 

ctcviifo'lia, (Ju. 14.) very glabrous ; leaves 
erect, oval, very acute, a. 

austraflis, Jr.) glabrous; nectary very 
short, incurved ; flowers rather large. West 
Florida. 
PI'NUS. 19—15. 

A. Leaves solitary f loiih separate bates, 

canadenf*sis, (hemlock-tree, M. b.) leaves 
flat, denticulate, 2-ranked ; strobiles ovate. 



I terminal, scarcelv longer than the leavet. 
The bark is. used in tanning leather. 

balsafmea, (American silver-flr, balsam- 
fir, M. ^.) leaves solitary, flat, glaucous be- 
' neath, somewhat pectinate at the sununit; 
I strobile cylindrical, erect. 40-50 f. 
I frasifn, (J. ^ .} leaves short, emargin»te, 
snbsecund, erect above; cones ovatn.ob- 
long; hrwaXA elongated, incisely denticu- 
late. 

taxifolia, ( ^.) leaves solitary, flat, sub- 

distichus ; cones oblong ; anthers didymous. 

n^ffra, (M. ^ ) leaves soliury, 4-angled, 

scattered on all sides, erect, straight ; cones 

ovate, scales elliptic, undulate along the 

' margin, the summit denticulate. 

arba, (M. ^.) leaves 4-sided, incurved; 
strobiles sub-cyUndric, lax ; scales obovate, 
entire. 

rufbra, (M. fp ) leaves solitary, subulate ; 
strobiles oblong, obtuse; scales rounded, 
somewhat 2-lobed, entire on the margin. 

B. Leaves many, sheathed at the base. 
[Leaves in pairs.] 

resiru/sa, (yellow-pine, Norway-pine, 
red-pine, M. 7.) leaves and sheath elon- 
gated; strobiles ovate-conic, rounded at 
the base, sub-solitaiy, about half as long as 
the leaves; scales dilated in the middle, 
unarmed. Bark of a reddish» color, and 
much smoother than the pitch-pine, or 
white-pine. Often grows very tall and 
straight. 

in"ops, f M. ^ .) leaves short, strobile re- 
curvea, oblong-conic, as long as the leaves; 
spines of the scales subulate, straight 

banksia'noj (scrjub-pine, M. ^.) leaves 
short, in pairs, rigid, divaricate, oblique; 
strobiles recurved, twisted; scales un- 
armed. Rocky grounds. 

[Leaves in threes.] 

rig"ida, (pitch-pine, M. ^.) leaves with 
abbreviated sheaths'; staminate amenta 
erect-incumbent ; strobiles ovate, scattered 
or aggregated ; spines of the scale reflexed. 
Though very common, it grows most plen- 
tifully on barren, sandy plains. 

variufbilis, (yellow-pine, M. '^) leaves 

elongated, in pairs and threes, channelled ; 

strobile ovate-conic, mostly solitary ; spines 

of the scales incurved. • 

[Leaves in Jive*.] 

strt/bits, (white-pine, M. b.) leaves in 
fives, slender ; sheaths very snort ; strobile 
pendulous, cylindrical, longer than the 
leaves; scales loose. Timber soft-fine- 
grained and light Extensively used. 
Sometimes 140 f. 

C. Ijeaves many, in a fascicle. 

peiif'dida, (black larch, tamarack, hack- 
matack, M. ^ .) leaves deciduous ; strobiles 
oblong: mar^ns of the scale inflexed; 
bract guitar-form, with a slender point 

JUarUis, leaves in fives, short, and rather 
rigid ; sheaths short and lacerate ; strobile 
erect; scales large, unarmed; branches 
very fiexible. 

iariXf ^common larch, ^ .) leaves decidu- 
ous ; strobiles ovate-oblong ; margins of the 
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scales reflexedr lacerate; bracts gaitar- 
form. Ex. 

punf'eens, (table moantain pine, ^.) 
leaves by pairs, sbort, acute ; cones ovate- 
conical, spines of the scales long, sabnlate, 
incurved, lower ones reflexed. 40-50 f. S. 

tixfda, (M. T;>.) leaves long, by threes; 
sheaths long; strobiles oblong-conic, de- 
flexed, shorter than the leaves ; spines in- 
flexed. Var. h^eropkyl^^la,lea.vea in pairs 
and threes ; bark smooth. 

paluit"tris, (long-leaved, yellow, or pitch- 
pine, M. ^ .) leaves by threes, very long ; 
stipules pinnatifid, ramentaceoos, persist- 
ent ; strobiles sabcylindric, moricate. Tim- 
ber, extensively used in the Southern 
Btates, 
PITER. 2-3. (Urticea.y iOrigintMy pippul^ 

in the Berigalese tongue.] 

leposta'chyon, (Florida pepper, (^.) her- 
Ixaceous, small, leaves obovate, obtuse, sab- 
3-nerved, pubescent; spikes axillary, fili- 
fonn, erect, much longer than the leaves. 
6-12 i. 8. 
PIPTATH^'RUM. 3—2. {Graminea.) [Prom 

ptpto, to fall, and thewty harvest, summer.] 

racemo'sum, or nigrum^ (clustered or 
black seed millet grasi^ Au. 2^.) panicle 
simple; flowers racemose, ovate-lanceolate ; 
corolla black, hairy ; awn as long again as 
the glume. 
PIS'TIA. 15-8. (Cenmio.) 

spathda'tny (w. Ju.^ leaves abruptly nar- 
rowed into the petiole, dilated, round and 
obtuse toward the summit. S. 
PI'SUM. 16—10. {LeguminoBit.) 

sati'vum, (pea, p. w. J. ©.) petioles terete ; 
stipules round and crenate at the base; 
peduncles many-flowered. Var. umbetla- 
turn, (bouquet-pea,) has the stipules 4-cleit, 
acute. Var. qututrafium, (quadrate pea,) 
fruit ash-color, 4-8ided. Var.Att'mtfc, (dwarf 
pea,) stem erect, not climbing; leafets 
roundish. Ex. 
PITCH'ERIA. 16-10. (Legwninota.) [In 

honor of Dr. Pitcher of U. 5. A.] 

galactoi'des, (r. 2^.) stem erect, rigid, 
branched, smooth; leaves trifoliate, oval, 
obtuse, glandular-dotted beneath. S. Flo- 
rida. 
PLANE'RA. 5-2. (Amentacea.) 

aqtiai"ica, (M. ^.) leaves ovate, acute, 
serrate, equal at the base, slightly scabrous, 
short-petioled. 25-30 f. 8. 

PLANTA'GO. 4-1. iPlantaginea.) [From 

planta^ the Role of the foot, so called because 

Its leaves are trodden under foot.] 

mf^jor, (plantain, w. J. 2^.) leaves ovate, 

sub-dentate, sub-glabrous; scape terete; 

spike oblong, imbricate. 6-24 i. 

lanceola'ta, (Ene^lish plantain, ripple 
grass, J. 11.) leaves lanceolate ; spike short, 
ovate-cylinarical ; scape angular; capsule 
2-seedea. 1-2 f. 

virgin"ica, (dwarf plantain, r-y. J. Q.) 
boary-pubescent ; leaves lanceolate-ovate, 
sub-denticulate ; spikes cylindric, with re- 
mote flowers ; scape angular ; cap 2-seeded. 
cordafta, (w. J. 2/.) leaves ovate, cordate, 
broad, sub-dentate, smooth ; spike very 
long; flowers sub-imbricate, lower ones 



scattered; bracts ovat«» obtase ; celbictftiia 

capaule 2-seeded. 12-18 i. 

f/ie'dia, (w. J. 2^.) leaves ovate, pubes- 
cent, short-petioled ; scape terete ; spike 
short, cylindric; cells 1-seeded. One va- 
riety has the leaves bursute and tlie spikes 
branching. 

nua-iti'ma, (sea plantain, Aa. 11.) leaves 
linear, grooved, fleshy, hairy near the base ; 
scape round, terete ; spike cylindric; bracts 
acutish. 6-10 i. 

pttsiV'la, (Au. ©.) minutely i>abeecent ; 
leaves linear-subulate, flat, entire, acute, 
scape terete, Idnger than the leaves ; spike 
cylindric, loose; lower flowers distant; 
bracts ovate, acute, as long as the calyx. 

cucuUa'ta, (Jn. H.) leaves ovate-cucul- 
late, sub-denticulate, 9-nerved, pubescent 
beneath ; spike cylindric, imbricate ; scapa 
terete. 

eriotx/da, (2X-) stemless petioles covered 
with long wool at the base ; leaves broad» 
lanceolate, alternate at each end, longpe- 
tioled, glabrous, entire, 5-nerved ; scape 
terete, glabrous, spike cylindric; flowers 
remote; stamens and styles long; bracts 
broad-ovate, obtusish; capsules 2-seeded. 
9-12 i. 

i7iterrup"ia, (Ju- li.) leaves lanceolate* 
entire, hairy; spike long, slender, inter- 
rupted ; flowers scattered, glabrous. 8. 

gUt'hra, leaves ovate, denticulate, smooth ; 
scape slender, sub-compressed, nearly equal 
to the leaves; flowers scattered; bracts 
ovate, acuminate. 8. 

gnapktdoifdea, (Ju. ^,) silky-villose ; 
leaves lance-linear, very eatire, scape te- 
rete, scarcely longer than the leaves ; spiks 
cylindric, intricate ; bracts linear, with losg; 
villose ciliflB. 8» 

PLATAN'THERA. 18-1. {Orchidea.) [From 

platys, broad, tmthe'ia, anther, from the width 

of that organ.] 

orinculafta, (g-w. J. 2|.) leaves 2, radi- 
cal, orbicular ; scape with 2 or 3 bract-like 
leaves, many-flowered ; bracts shorter than 
the flowers ; lip lance-linear, obtuse ; spur 
longer than the ovary. 12-18 i. 

dilata'ia, (giant orchis, w. or g. J. If.) 
spur shorter than the germ ; lip entire, lin- 
ear, with the base dilated of the length of 
tlie spur ; bracts of the length of tlie flower. 
On mountains the flowers are green, in 
die meadows white. 1-4 f. 

PLATA'NUS. 19—13. (Amentacem.) [From 
pUUa, broad, alluding to the size of ihe tree J 
oecident"aUs, (buttonwood, American 
plane-tree, false sycamore, J. b.) leaves 5- 
angular, obsoletely lobed, toothed, pnbes> 
cent beneath ; stem and branches becoming 
white. One of the krgest trees In North 
America. 

PLATYS"TEMON. 12—12. {Papaverwttt.) 
{From platu$t broad, aUmm, strand or Ali- 
ment.] 

califor^^nieum, (y-w. Q. leaves half clasp- 
ing, oblong, linear, obtuse, entice, alternate, 
3-5-nerved ; peduncles axillary, elongated. 
1 -flowered; plant s]^araely covered with 
shaggy, spreading hairs. California. 
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PLATYSFET'ALUM. 14-^.1. (Cmct/cm.) 
[Prom platut^ broad, petaion, leaf.] 
purpuras" cens, stigma 2.1obed, spread- 
' ing ; style manifest ; scape naked, 1 leaved, 

and pubescent ; silicles sab-glabrous. 
du'bium, stigma undirided, sub-sessile; 

silicles and scapes pubescent 

PLATY8PER"MUM. 14—1. (Onict/«r«.) 
CFrom p2a<iM, broad, tpermoy seed.] 
scapigefrum, (w. Mar. A p. ^.) root sub- 
fusifbrm, scarcely fibrous ; leaves all radi- 
cal, spreading, aub-runcinate-pinnatifid ; 
lobes mostly acute; lower ones gradually 
smaller, attenuated into a pedole; scapes 
digitate, erect, simple; very glabrous, 1- 
flowered ; flowers smtdl, erect. 

PLECTRITIS. 3—1. {Dipsacece.) [FromjiUk' 
trim, a spur, alluding to the form of the' 
corolla.] 

conges" ta, (r. Q.) glabrous ; flowers in a 
dense wborl ; bracts many-cleft, in subulate 
divisions. Var, m%'nor,\e%yes very narrow. 

PLEE'A. 9—2. {Junei.) [From a Greek 
word sijn^ifying abundance, from the num- 
ber uf stamens.] 
tenuifo'lia, (y. r. 11.) very glabrous; 

leaves very narrow-eDsiform ; sheaths of 

the spike 1-flowered. 1-2 f. 

PO'A^ 3—2. (Graminect.) [From a Greek 

word, signifying grass.] 

annu'a, (Ap. ®.) panicle sub-secund, 
divaricate ; spikelets ovate-oblong, 5-flow- 
ered ; florets free ; culm oblique, compress- 
ed ; root fibrous. 6 8 i. 

pratenf'sii, (J. ii.) panicle diffuse; up- 
per leaves much shorter than the smooth 
sheaths ; florets acute, 5-ncrved, webbed at 
the base ; stipule short-truncate, root creep- 
ing. 2-3 f. 

aquaf^ica, var. americ(/na,(ATi. 11.) pan- 
icle erect, semi-verticillate, dinase;branches 
flexuons, smooth ; spikelets linear, 6-8-flow- 
ered ; florets ovate-obtuse, free ; leaves 
broad-lipear, smooth ; sheaths smooth. 4-5 f. 

trivia'lis, (Ju. 2^.) panicle equal, diffuse ; 
spikelets oblong-ovate, about 3-flowered; 
florets webbed at the base, 5-nerved ; culm 
and sheaths roughish ; stipules oblong ; root 
creeping. 2-3 i. 

compre^'sa, (blue-grass, Ju. 2i.) panicle 
contracted, somewhat secund ; spikelets 
oblong, 3-6-flowered ; florets webbed ; 
glumes nearly equal ; culm oblique, com- 
pressed ; root creeping. Var. sylvesf'trUt 
panicle loose, spreading ; spikelets 2-3 flow- 
ered; culm slender, nearly erect 12-18 i. 

seroti'na, (J. 11.) panicle elongated, dif- 
fuse, at lengtn somewhat secund ; spikelets 
lance-ovate, 2-3-flowered; florets a little 
webbed at the base, yellow at the tip, ob- 
scurely 5-nerved ; root creeping. 2 3 f. - 

7»emora'li8,[li.) panicle attenuated, weak; 
branches flexuous ; spikelets ovate, about 
3-flowered; florets loose, slightly webbed, 
acute, obsoletely nerved; stipule almost 
wanting. ? f. 

nervata, (J. 2X) panicle equal, diffuse; 
branches weak, at length pendulous ; spike- 
lets 5-flowered ; florets free, conspicuously 
7-nerved, obtuse. 3-4 f. 

obtu'Mt ( Au. 11.) panicle ovate, contract- 
33* 



ed.; spikeliets ovate, tumid, 5-7-floweied ; 

florets firee ; glumes scarious ; palea ovate, 
smooth, obtuse; lower one indistinctly 7- 
nerved ; leaves as long as the culm, with 
the sheaths smooth. 2-4 1 

canaden"sts, (JtL 11.) panicle large, ef- 
fuse; branches semi-veracillate, flexuoaa^ 
at length pendulous; spikelets ovate, ta» 
mid, 5-8-flowered ; florets free ; lower pa- 
lea acutish, 7-nerved ; upper one very ob- 
tuse i stamens 3. 3-4 £ 

capilkfris, (Au. ^.) panide very large, 
loose spreading, capiUarv ; spikelets 3-flow« 
ered, ovate, acute; florets free; culm 
branched at the base ; leaves hair^^. 12 i 

pectinafcea, IJn. 0.) culm cespitose, ob- 
lique ; leaves nairy at the base ; panicle 
capillanr, expanding, pyramidal, hairy in 
the axfls; spikelets linear, 5-9-flowered; 
florets free, acute, upper palea persistent 
8-12 i. 

rej/'tans, (An. Q.) dioecious; culm 
branched, creeping; panicle fascicled; 
spikelets lance-linear, 12-20-flowered ; flo- 
rets acuminate. Var. c<Bipito*»a, culm verv 
short, cespitose ; spikelets much crowded, 
oblong. 8 i. 

eragrosf'tit, (Ju. Q.) panicle equal, spread- 
ing; lower branches hairy in the axils; 
spikelets linear-lanceolate, 9-15-flowered ; 
florets obtuse ; root fibrous. 12-18 i. 

tenf^uis, (Au.) panicle branching, expand- 
ing, capillary; spikes 3flowered, glabrous, 
long peduncled ; leaves linear, very long. 
12-18 1. 8. 

parviJU/ra, (J. 2X.1 panicle diff'nse, capil- 
lary ; spikelets small, generally 3-fiowered ; 
flowers obCusish, striate, caducous { leaves 
distichous, flat 12-18 i. S. 

confer^'ta, panicles terminal and axillary, 
erect, compressed, with clustered flowers ; 
spikelets 8-flowered, glabrous. 2-3 f. S. 

angttstifo'lia, (M. it-) leaves linear, invo- 
lute; panicle somewhat crowded; spikes 
lanceolate, acute, 4-flowered ; flowers vil- 
lose at the base. 1-2 f S. 

ni'tidaf (Ju.) stem erect, very glabrous ; 
panicle large, diffuse, capillary, sub-verti- 
cillate ; peduncles long ; spikes lanceolate, 
8-flowered. 1 f. 8. 

rig^da^ (M. 2^.) panicle lanceolate, a 
little branched, secund ; branches alternate, 
secund. 2-4 L 8. 

airo^deaf panicle attenuated, erect; 
branches capiUary, loose, semi-verticillate : 
leaves with very long sheaths, short and 
acute ; spikelets oblong, obtuse, sub-sessile, 
4-6-flowered ; glumes unequal, /Sorter than 
the palea. 4-5 f 8. 

PODOPHYL"LUM. 12—1. {RammcuUKe<t.) 
[From pcusf foot, and phuMoni leaf, on ac- 
count of the shape of its leaf.] 
pdtaftum, (wild mandrake, may-apple, 
w. M. H) stem terminated with 2 peltate, 
palmate leaves ; flower single, inserted in 
the fork formed by the petioles of the leaves. 
Sometimes the plant is 8-leaved, and the 
flowisr inserted on tne side of one of the 
petioles. 1-2 f. 

PODOS^TEMUM. 19—2. (Aroidea.) 
ceratophyl"lum, (thread-foot, Ju. 11.) stem 
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axiDarr. Atucbed to rocla and large 
sloDeam ihallow waters. 

abrotaiunfdes, dnrwiona next to frond v^ 
In-anching j the terminal onca capillaiy, di- 
chotomona. manynsleft floral apatfic elon- 
gated. No root distinct from the rtem. S. 
rODOSTICMA. l»-4. Upoqfnem.) CFrom 
pousy foot, and stigwta, stigma.] 
^ubes^'ceng, (y-g. M. U-) erect; Icarea 
linear ; ambela termmal and axillaiy j petala 
erect, longer than the calyx; corpnacle 
pcdicelled. 12-18 L 8. 

mr^'idis, (g. and p. M. U-) erect, leaves 
oblong, obtase, petiolate; petala large, 
erect ; umbels generally terminal. 8. 
POGCKNIA. 18^1. (Orchidea.) lYrom a 
Greek word signifying beard .1 
ophwrloiioi'des, (snake-moath arethnsa. 
r. Ju- if.) root fibroas : scape with 2 distant 
leaves, 1-2-flowered ; leaves lance-oval ; lip 
fringed- 8-12 i. 

vertirillafta, (y-r. J. U) leaves J-verticO- 
late ; flower solitary ; 3 onter segments of 
the perianth long and linear; the inner 
ones lanceolate, obtase : lip 3-lobed, dilated, 
the middle lobe undulated; root fascicu- 
late. Swamps. 

dhfaricafta, (p. J. U) root fibrous; scape 
1-flowered, with two distant, lance-oblong 
leaves; outer peuls long-linear, expand- 
ing ; lip sub-S-lobed, crenulate. 18-24 i. 8. 
POLANIS"IA. 12— 1. {Capparidet.) 

grave(/leM, (false mustard, r. w. Ju. ©.) 
viscid-pubescent; leaves temate; leafeta 
elliptical-oblong ; flowers generally dode- 
3androus. If. 

tenuifo'lia, viscid-glandular; leaves 3-fo- 
liate, nearly glabrous ; leafets filiform-linear, 
longer than the petiole ; petals very une- 
qud, sub-orbicular, entire, on short claws ; 
stamens 9-11 ; style bnp^er than the ovary ; 
pods linear, terete, minutely reticulated, 
glabrous. Georgia. 

POLEMO'NIUM. 5—1. (Poletnonia.) [An 
ancient name derived from folemo*^ war, 
because, according to Pliny, Icings contend- 
ed for the honor of its discovery.! 
rep^'tang, (Greek valerian, b. M. U-) 
leaves pinnate, leafets 5-13 ; flowers termi- 
nal, nodding. 

POLYOAR'TON. S-*S. (Amarantki.) [From 
polust many, and AMsrpo*, seed or fruit.] 
tetraphyrlwm, (w. J.) leaves opposite 
and in fours, oborate, obtase, entire, 
glabrous, nurowed at the base; calsrx 
persistent; capsule ovate, l-celled; stem 
branching, glaoroos, striate, knotted. 3-6 
i. 8. 

POLyCNE'MUM. 8—1. (Atriplicet.) [From 
poJitf, and JknesM, a lag or knee, from the 
number of jointed branches, or joints of the 
stem.] .^ ^ ^ 

america^num, (!( .) cespitose ; leaves con 
nato, crowded, subulate, 3-angled, rather 
pungent; flowers terminal, a, 
POLYAN"THES. 6—1. aNarcisn.) [From 

tohu, many, and anthos, flower, because it 
ears many flowers. 

tuben/sa, (taberose, 2^.) flowers alter- 
nate, in pairs, rootlets tuberous ; scape scaly ; 
leaves linear, long; sweet-scented. Bx. 



The polyandms of 6ie gaidens beAong* to 

the gemis Piunala. 

POLYG"ALA. 16-6. (Legmmim^Mm.) iFrom 

folmSf much, and gmlm, muk, from its milky 

joice.] 

wmaftfUa, (flowering wmtergreeB. r. 
M. 2X-) smaO, large-flowered; atem aimiue^ 
eieot, naked below; leaves ovate, aeatar 
g^sbroos, near the top of the stem; flowers 
crested, terminal, about in threes. 3-4L 

aa^'ega, (aeneca snakeroot, moontaiii- 
flax, r. or w. J. H-) "tern erect, simple, 
leafy; leaves ahemate, lanoeolsle; spike 
terminal, filiform; flowers altemate, not 
crested. Var. oT'U&i, leaves laiweolsle or 
oval; spike somewhat crowded; flofweis 
white, sub-seasile. 8-14 L , ,# % 

pciyg^amct, (ground-flower, p. J. 24-) 
stems numerous ; leaves linear-oblong, al- 
ternate downwards ; racemes terminal and 
lateral, Ungated ; flowers sessile ; radial 
racemes procombent, with apteroosflowen. 

^-8L , . . , 

purpu'rea, (r. Ju. O) B^m fastigiately 
branched ; leaves alternate, oblongDnear ; 
flowers beardless, imbricated in obtoae cy- 
lindrical spikes ; rachis squarrose ; wings of 
the calyx cordate, ovate, erect, twice as 
long as the capsule. 12-18 i. 'Woods and 
hillsides. 

lu'tea, (yellow nulkwort, y. S. $ .) stem 
simple or branched ; lower leAves spatu- 
late, upper ones lanceolate ; flowers in glo- 
bular heads ; wings of the calyx ovate, mn- 
cronate; bracts shorter •than the flowers. 
8-16 i. Fine barrens. 

incama!ta, (r. J. Q.) stem nearly simple, 
erect, glaucous ; leaves scattered, subulate; 
spikes oval, oblong; tube of the corolla 
long, slender. 8. 

tanguinf'ea, (r. Ju. ©.) erect; branches 
fastigiate ; leaves linear ; spikes crowded ; 
flowers not fimbriated; rachis squarroae. 
12-18 i. ^ ^^ 

verticiUafta, (dwarf snake-root, w. J. ©-) 
erect, branchine: ; leaves whorled and scat- 
tered ; spike filiform, peduncled ; flowers 
distinctly altemate, approximate, crested ; 
calycine wings shorter than the firuit 6-8 i 

ambig"ua, (p. ©.) erect; leaves linear, 
lower ones verticmate, the rest scattered ; 
spikes acute, long-peduncled ; flowers cris- 
'-*^ calycine wings round and veined, as 



long as the fruit ; bracts deciduous. 

crucia'ta, (r. g. Ju. ©.) stem fastigiate, 
wing-angled; leaves verticillato in fours 
Unear-oblong-, flowers in. spiked sessile 
heads. 6-12 i. 

corymhdia^ (g-y. Ju. 2X.) stem erect, 
terete, nearly naked; lower leaves long, 
linear-lanceolate, stem leaves subulate, 
minute near the summit; racemes oo^ 
ymbed ; rachis squarrose. 2-4 f 

Betafcea, (Ju.19.) stem setaceous, nearly 
leafless, simple, sparingly branched near tte 
summit ; leaves small, seftaceous, scattered; 
flowers minute, in a compact spike. S. 

viriditf'censy (g-y. Ju.) stem simple ; leaves 
cuneate, obovate, obtuse; head (^llndiic^ 
squarrose ; calycine wings conspicuously 
acuminate. 1-4 i. 8. 

bcUdwin'^ia, {j-w, Jo.) stem s%faflyia- 
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cl«^ bnmehing neat the mimmlt; radical 
ieavea spatnlate, obtxuie, cauline ones lance> 
olate, small ; flowers capitate, beads sqnar- 
AMe, cotymbed ; calycine wings setaceous, 
acaminate. 2-3 f. 8. 

hoykin"ia, (g-w.) flowers cristate ; stem 
simple ; leaves 4-5 verticillate, oblong-oval, 
lanceolate or acute; upper ones scattered ; 
npike solitary, long-pedanded, lax-flowered. 

eymt/toy (J. An. y.l cyine simple ; spike- 
lets ovate; wings elliptical-oblong, rather 
obtose, mncronate ; snoerior sepaf half as 
large as the wings, rather obtose ; lateral 
petals distinct nearly to the base; crest 
minnte; seed snb-globose, glabrous; stem 
simple, terete, attenuated upward ; radical 
leaves linear-spatulate, cauline (mes linear- 
subulate, minute. 2-5 £ 
FOL"YG(yNUM. &-r3. (Poiyywie*.) [From 

folua^ many, and ^<me, a joint, on account of 

the many joints in its stem.] 

1. Flower» axtUury* 

avietda'ret (knot-grass, w. M. H) leaves 
lanceolate, scabrous at the margin ; stipules 
short, laciniate ; stem procumbent ; flowers 
sub-sessile, aadllary, mmute. 6-12 i 

fag6p"yrum, (buckwheat r-w. Ju. Q.) 
ncemes panicled; leaves heart-sagittate; 
stem erectish, unarmed ; angles of the seeds 
equal. 1-2 f. Ex. 

orien"tcUe, (prince's feather, r, Au. ©•) 
stem erect; leaves very large, petioled, 
ovate, acuminate, minutely pubescent ; stip- 
ules haiiy, somewhat sabre-form: flowers 
in crowded, terminal spikes. 4-5 f. Old 
flelds and road-sides. Flowers in large, 
pendulous, crimson spikes. Nataralized. 

ere&'tum^ (w. J. TX) stem branched; 
leaves broad, oval, petiolate ; flowers pen- 
bmdrous. 1-3 1 

mariti'mum, (w-r. Au. ^.) stamens 6; 
leaves lanceolate, thick and glaucous, mar- 
gin revolute; stipules lacerate; stem dif- 
fuse, prostrate, sunruticose. 1-2 f. 8. 

tea''ve, (w. Ju. Q.) stem erect, slender, 
branched, acute-angled ; leaves long-linear, 
straight, acaminate ; stipules tubular ; i4>ex 
villose; flowers alternate, sub-solitary. 
9-18 i. 

2. Flowers in slender spikes, 

lapalhifc/liiim, (r. w. An. Q.) stipules 
awnless; stamens 6; styles 2; peduncles 
scabrous ; spikes numerous, rather crowd- 
ed ; leaves lance-ovate, short-petioled, pu- 
bescent above. 2-4 £ 

ptincta'tum, (water-pepper, w. Au. Q.) 
flowers octandrous, glandular; styles 3 ; 
stipules ciliate, spotted; leaves lanceolate, 
glabrous : spike filiform, at first cernuous ; 
bracts remotely alternate. 1-2 £ 

mi^tCj (tasteless knotweed, J. ^.) flowers 
octandrous, in crowded spikes ; styles 3 ; 
leaves narrow-lanceolate, sub-hirsute ; slip- 
nles hirsute, lon^-ciliate ; bracts ciliate, sun- 
imbricate. 12-18 i. 

virgime^num, (w. Ju. If..) stamens 5; 
styles 2, unequal; stem simple, angular; 
leaves broad-oval ; spikes virgate ; flowers 
remote. 2-4 £ 

bistorioifdes, {w-r. J. U-) bncts l-flow- 



eied, 2-3 Talv«d ; leaTet ovtl flat, p«lioladi 
stem simple, l-spiked. 

3. Flotcers in thick crowded spikes. 

vivipc^rum, (r. Au. !(.) stem simple} 
spike linear, solitary; leaves lance-linMr, 
margins revolute ; bracts ovate, acuminate^ 
6L 

barba'tum, (r. w. Ju.) stamens 6 ; styles 
3 ; spike virgate, truncate ; bristle ciliate ; 
leaves oblong, acute, smootfaish.^ 18-24 i. 

persica!ria, (r. Ju. ^.) stamens 6 ; styles 
2 ; spikes ovate oblong, erect ; peduncles 
smooth ; leaves lanceolate ; stipules smootfa- 
ish, ciliate. 1-2 £ 

pennsylva'niaim, (Ju. ©.) flowers octan- 
droas ; spikes oblong ; leaves lanceolate ; 
stipules smooth and naked; stem genicu- 
late. 2-4 £ 

amphib"iumt (mud knotweed, Ju. r. 2^.) 
leaves petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, some- 
times cordate at base ; flowers in dense, ter- 
minal spikes, penUndrous; styles bifid; 
stem nearly erect. Var. terres^'tre, leaves 
smooth above, slightly pabescent beneath ; 
spike ovate, oblong. Var. aquaf'icutn, 
leaves floating, ovate lanceolate ; spike cy- 
lindric-oblong. 

4. Flotcers in spiked panicled racemes. 

artici^aftum, (joint weed, r. Ju. @.) 
leaves linear, obtuse ; flowers octandrous ; 
styles 3 ; spikes paniculate, filiform, erect ; 
pedicels solitary, articulate near the base. 
Sandy plains. 

5. Flotcers sub-racemed ; leaves cordaU, 
sagittate, or hastate. 

sagittaftum, (w. J. 0.) stem prostrate, 
square; the angles awned with reversed 
prickles; leaves sagittate ; flowers octan- 
drous, in small pedanded heads. Wet 
grounds. 

arif&Hum. (r-w. Ju. ©.) stem prostrate, 
square, the angles with reversed prickles; 
leaves long-petioled, hastate; spikes few- 
flowered ; flowers hexandrous ; styles 2 or 
1. 24 £ 

convo^'vulttSf (w. r. Ju. @.) stamens 8 ; 
styles 3; leaves petioled, oblong, hastate- 
cordate ; stem long, twining ; segments of 
the perianth bluntly keeled. 

scan"dens, (climbing buckwheat, w. r. 
Au. 2^.) stamens 8 ; styles 3 ; leaves broad- 
cordate; stipules truncate, naked; stem 
twining, glabrous ; calyx bearing the fruit 
3-winged. 

cilino'de, (Ju. ^.) stamens 8 ; styles 3 ; 
leaves cordate; stipules sub-acute, sur- 
rounded at the base with an outer ciliate 
series ; stem angled, prostrate or climbing ; 
divisions of the calyx obtusely keeled. 

hirsu'tum, (w. Ju. Q.) stamens 7 ; styles 
3-cleft; spikes flliform; stem and stipules 
very hirsute; leaves lanceolate, hirsute, 
punctate. 2 £ 8. 

fimbriaftum, (w. Au.) spikes panicled; 
flowers solitary, fimbriate ; stipule truncate, 
fringed; leaves linear, acute at each end. 
2£ 8. 

setafceum, (w. Ju.) flowers octandrous, 
stales 3-cleft; peduncles long, 2-spiked; 
spikes interrupted, hinrate ; leaTos nroad- 
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, himte ; stipiiles fair 
■ate, cfliate; stem erect, glabrous. 1-2 f. S. 

gra'cUe, (g-w. ®.) dioBcioas, glancona; 
racemes slender, filiform ; flowers deflected, 
longer than the peduncles ; peduncle aitic- 
alated to the calyx ; leaves spatulate-lineor, 
obtuse ; fruit lobgerthan tlie calyx. 1-4 f. S. 
POLYM"NlA. 17-4. (Corymbifera.) [Named 

from Polyhymmoj tlie muse of eloquence.] 

canadenf'siB, (y. J. 2X .) viscid-villose 
leaves deoticqlate, acuminate, lower ones 
pinnatifid, upper 3-lobed or entire. 2-4 f. 
Flowers in a loose terminal panicle. Shady 
hills. 

uvedaffia, (yellow leaf -cup, y. Ju. !(..) 
leaves opposite, 3-lobed, acute, decurrent 
into the petiole ; lobes sinuate-angled ; rays 
elongated. 3-5 f. 
POLYPCDIUM. 21-1. iFiUces.) [Ttompohts, 

many, and pous, foot, because it has many 

roots.] 

vuigafre, (pol^pod. Ju. 2X) frond deeply 
pinnatifid; divisions lance linear, obtuse, 
crenulate, approximate, upi>er ones gradu- 
ally smaller ; fruit dots sohtary ; root chaily. 
8-12 i. 

hexagonaj/'terum, (Ju. 2X-) fronds bipin- 
natifid, rather smooth, circumference trian- 
gular, lower divisions deflexed ; segments 
lanceolate, obtuse, ciliate, upper ^ones en- 
tire, lower ones adnate-decurrent ; sori mi- 
nute, solitanr ; stipe smooth. 12-16 i. 

conne&'tile, (Ju. 11.) fronds bipinnatifid, 
ciliate, triangular; divisions opposite, con- 
ti^ous, adnate; segments sub-elliptical; 
stipe chaffy ; sori minute. 12 i. 

virginia'num, (Ju. IX) fronds deeply 
pinnatifid ; divisions lanceolate, obtuse, very 
entire, approximate, upper ones gi*adually 
smaller ; son and root solitary. 6'. 

inca^num, (Ju. 2^.) fronds deeply pinnati- 
fid ; divisions alternate, liuctu', very entire, 
obtuse, upper ones gradually t;maller, scaly 
beneaUi; stipe scaly, fi*u it bearing at the 
apex ; son solitary. S. 
POLYPRE'MUM. 4—1. (Gentianem.) [From 

poltUf many, and premnon, stalk or shoot.] 

procum^'beits, (w. Ju. ©.) stem herba- 
ceous, procumbent, furrowed, margins of 
the furrows sharply serrulate, dichotomous 
above ; leaves opposite, linear, sessile, finely 
serrulate, sub-decurrent. 6-12 i. 
POLYF'TERIS. 17—1. (Corymlnfertt.) [From 

polus, many, and pteris, a wing, alluding to 

the many-valved (or winged) egret.] 

iniegrift/lia, {11. ) erect; sub-scabrous, 
branching above; leaves alternate, sca- 
brous, entire, linear-lanceolate ; style 2-clefr, 
longer than the stamens. 3-4 f. S. 
POLYTRl'CHUM. 21—2. (3fii*«.) [From 
polua^ many, and thriz, hair, so called from 

Its resemblance to hair.] 

junipefi'num, (hair-cap moss, M. 1(.) 
stem generally simple ; leaves lance-linear, 
entire, flattish, somewhat spreading; the 
apophysis depressed. In dry woods, Sec. 
POMA'RIA. 10—1. iLegunnnota.) 

glandvl(/sa, (y. ^ .) branching ; glandular- 

Eunctate : branches slender, sub-pubescent ; 
layes abruptly bipinnate; leafets ovate, 
oblique at the base, entire, sessile, sub-pi- 
lose, smooth and pale-green above. S, 



PONTBDfi'RIA. «-!. {Nun^ai.) [Name 

from an ancient botanist, Pontidera.] 

corda'ta, (nickerel-weed, b. Ju. l/.) 
leaves heart-oolong, obtuse; spike many- 
flowered, compact ; divisions oi the coroua 
oblong. Var. angtutift/liat leaves elonga- 
ted, triangular, truncate, and snb^ccHrdate at 
the base. 1-2 f. 

POPnJLUS. 90—8. Umewtacem.) [The ori- 
gin of the name is doubtful.] 

tremtUinfde*, |white poplar, American 
aspen, Ap. fp.) leaves heart-roundish, ab- 
ruptly acuminate ; tooth-serrulate, glabrona* 
a little pubescent at the margin, with two 
glands at the base, on the upper dde ; peti- 
oles compressed, in the young state silky. 
20 30€ 

beilsamife'ra, (balsam poplar, Ap. ^.) 
leaves ovate, acuminate, white, and net- 
veined beneath ; buds resinous. 70-80 £ 

angula'lfT, (balm of Gilead, Ap. 1^.) 
leaves ovate-deltoid, acuminate, glabroua, 
branches wing-angled. 80 f. 

dif^ta'ta, (Lombardy poplar, Italian pop- 
lar, Ap. fp .) leaves glabrous both sides, acu- 
minate, serrate, deltoid, the breadth equal 
to. or exceeding the length ; branches erect, 
close to the stem. It is said no ]|^stillata 
plant of this species has been brought. to 
America ; conseqnentlv no seeds are ob- 
tained from it 40-80 f. Kx. 

grandidenf^tettoj (tree poplar, Ap. ^.) 
leaves round-ovate, acute, unequally and 
coarsely sinuate-toothed, glabrous, when 
young, villose ; petioles compressed. Var. 
pen^^SdOfbTBiicheB penduloua 40-50 f. 

belulifo'ita, (birch-leaf poplar, Ap. 1>.) 
leaves rhomboidal, long-acuminate, dentate, 
glabrous ; young branches pilose. 30-40 £ 

can"dican»t (Ap. ^.) leaves cordate, 
ovate, acuminate, obtnselv and unequally 
serrate, white beneath, suD-3-nerved, retic- 
ular veined; petioles hairy ; budsreonoua. 
40-50 f. 

l<tvigafta» (cotton-tree, Ap. fp.) leaves 
round-ovate, deltoid, acuminate, sub-cor- 
date, unequally serrate, glabrous, glandular 
at base; petioles compressed; younger 
branches angled. 70-80 £ 

heterophyVla, (various leaved poplar, M. 
1^ .) leaves rouild-ovate, cordate ; the sinus 
small, cordate and somewhat auricled; 
when young, tomentose. 70-80 £ 

moiuiitfefra, ( Ap. h .) leaves sub-cordate- 
deltoid, glabrous, glandular at the base, 
with cartilaginous, sub-pillose, hooked se^ 
ratures ; nerves spreadmg ; petioles com- 
pressed above; older branches terete. 
60-70 £ 

grafea^ (Athenian poplar, Ap. ^ .) leaves 
cordate-ovate, acuminate, obsoletely ser- 
rate ; petioles compressed. 20-40 £ Ex. 
PORCEL^IA. 13-19. (Aimoim.) [In honor 

of Porcel, a distinguished Spanish botanist.] 

tril(/b€h (custard apple, paw-paw, p. Ap. 
^.) leaves smoothish, oblong- wedge-obo- 
vate; outer petals orbicular; fruit larg^ 
fleshy. 30 40£ 

parviJU/ra, (g-p. M.^.) leaves wedge* 
obovate, mucronate, under surface and 
branches rufous-pubescent; outer petala 
■carcely twice bm kwg as the oalyx. 8 £ fif 
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pvgma'ea, (Ap.^.) leaves long-linear, , diTisfons of the calyx lanceUnear; petals 
vedge form, obtuBe, conaceons, with the ! prbicidar, rob-entire, of the length of the 



branches glabroas; outer petals obovate- calyx. 2-18 i. 



oblong, much larger than the calyx. 6-18 i 
S. 

ffrand\/lo^ra,{y'yr. Ap. b.) leaves wedge- 
obovate, obtnse, ander surface and branches 
rufoaspnbescent ; outer petals obovate, 
much larger than the calyx. 18-24 i. S. 

PORTULAC'CA. 12— 1. ( Party taecea.) [From 
porto, to carry, lac, milk.] 
oleiafcea. (purslane, y. J. @.) leaves 

wedge-form ; flowers sessile. 
f)iu/sa, (0.) leaves subulate, alternate ; 

axils pilose ; flowers sessile, terminal. 8. 

POTAMOGE'TON. 4-4. (Junci.) [From 
potamos, a river, and geiton, adjacent, so 
called because it grows about rivers.] 
tuUatis, (pond-weed, g. J. If.) leaves 



argen"tea, (silver five-finger, w-y. Ju. 11.) 
stem prostrate and ascending, rarely sub- 
erect, branching, white-downy; stipules 
ovate, acute ; leaves wedge-form, gash- 
toothed, silvery white beneath; petals re- 
tuse, scarcely longer than the calyx. 4-10 i. 

simf'plex, (y. Ap. 11.) erect, simple, hir- 
sute; leaves oblong-oval, coarsely toothed ; 
peduncles axillary, solitary, long, 1-flow- 
ered; petals nearly round, obcordate, 
longer than the calyx. 

9armetU(/8a, (y. M. 2^.) stem sarmentose ; 
leafets obovate, obtuse, serrate, glabrous 
above, hirsute beneath ; petals rouadish, 
longer than the calyx, 
fiec^'te, (y. J. 2i.) erect; leaves in fives 



A>ng-petioled, floating, lance-oval; at first and sevens ;• leafets lanceolate, coarsely 
some are sub-cordate. On water. i*— .l-j 1. -i_ _:•_._ . ., ,^ 

Jlui'tansr (g. Ju. 2X.) lower leaves long, 
linear, upper ones lanceolate, nerved, cori- 
aceous ; all petioled. In water. 

heferovkyr^lum, (variegated pond-weed, 
g. Ju. 24 .) upper leaves floating, coriaceous, 
elliptical, petiolate, lower ones membranous, 
linear-lanceolate, sessile. 

diversrfo'lium, (g. Ju. If.) upper leaves 
floating, elliptical, petiolate, 5-nerved, lower 
ones fiuform ; spike axillary, almost sessile, 
few-flowered. Water. 

perfoUa'tum, (g. Ju. 2^.^ leaves amplexi- 
caul, cordate, ovate ; spike few-flowered, 
on a short peduncle. Water. 
- lu'cena, (g. Au. 11.) leaves ovate-lanceo- 
tate, petiolate, pellucid, and finely veined ; 
spike long, cylindrical. 

crW'pum, (r-g. J. ll.\ leaves lanceolate, 
tapering, sessile, undulate, serrate; spike 
8-10 flowered. Lakea 

pectiTiaftum, (g. J. 2^.) leaves setaceous, 
distichus, alternate, sheathing; spikes ter- 
minal, interrupted. 

frramin"eumy (grass pond- weed, g. Ju. 
If.) leaves linear, grass-like, alternate, ses- 
sile; stipules broad; stem terete, sub-di- 
chotomous. In Jul^, some of these plants 
begin to raise tbeir spikes of unopened 
flower-buds to the surface of the water ; as 
soon as the stigmas are fertilized by the 
pollen, the spikes are again withdrawn, to 
ripen the fruit under'^ater; others succeed 
them, and the process continues. 

compresf'tunit (g. Ju. 2^.) leaves linear, 
obtuse, sessile; stem compressed; spike 
4-6 flowered. 



rosterif&lium, (g-y. Au. If.) leaves alter^ 
nate, linear, doselv sessile ; stem flexnous, 
compressed, sub-alate ; branches axillary; 
stipules lance-linear, acute; spikes many 
(20-40) flowered. 2 3 £ 

POTENTIL"LA. 11—12. (Roaaceoi.) CFrom 
poteatia^ power, so named on account of its 
supposed power to heal diseases.] 

A. Leavet di^iUUe, * 

canadenf'sis, (common five-finger, y. M. 

21.) procombeni sub-ramo$e, whitish-silky; 

stipules ovate, gashed ; leaves wedge-ovate, 



toothed ; petals obcordate, larger than the 
calyx ; corolla large, pale. 

B. Leaves pinnate. 

anaerifna, (tansey cinquefoil. y. J. If.) 
creeping; leaves interruptedly pinnate, 
numerous, gash-serrate, silky, white-downy 
beneath ; peduncles solitary, 1-flowered. 

fnUux/sa, (shrubby cinquefoil, y. J. If.) 
stem fruticose, oblong, lanceolate, entire, 
approximate ; stipules lanceolate, membra- 
nous, acute; flowers in corymbs, large; 
petals longer than the calyx. A shrub 2 
feet high, much branched, hairy. Margin 
of swamps. 

nenntylvafnica. (y. Ju. If.) erect, very 
sott, somewhat whitiah-villose ; leafets ob- 
lon^, obtuse, sub-pinnatifid. woolly; panicle 
straight, many-flowered ; segments of the 
calyx semi-oval. 

supi'na, (y. J. @.) stem decumbent, di- 
chotomous ; leafets oblong, incisely serrate ; 
peduncles axillary, solitary, 1-flowered. 

argu'ta, (w. J. 2X-) stem erect, pubes- 
cent, viscous above ; leaves unequally pin- 
nate ; leafets somewhat round-ovate. ob- 
lique at the base, doubly gash-toothed ; sti- 
pules sub entire ; calyx acute, somewhat 
shorter than the corolla. 1-3 f. 

kumifu'Mf (y. M.) leaves digitate, qui- 
nate; leafets wedge-oblong, obtuse, gash- 
toothed, white-tomentose beneath ; pedun- 
cles short, filiform, procumbent. 4-5 i. 8. 

russellia'na, ( ^ .) the most beautiful spe- 
cies produces rich, dark, scarlet flowers. 
A low shrubby plant Ex. 

formo'sa, deep red or purple flowers, 
loss ■ " -- . — 



blossoming from May to August Ex. 
C. Leaves ternate. 

tridental ta, (mountain cinquefoil, w. Ju. 
I^.) smoothish; stem ascending, dichoto- 
mons ; leaves temate-palmate ; leafets 
wedge-oblong, coriaceous, 3-ioothed at the 
summit pubescent beneadi ; stipules lance- 
olate, acuminate ; corymb loose, "few-flow- 
ered ; petals oblong-ovate, longer than the 
calyx ; stem 3-6 inches high. Mountains. 
Frozen regions to Car. 

norwefgi'cay (Norway cinquefoil, y. J. ©.) 



p;aab-toothed ; stem ascending and creep- 1 hirsute; "stem erect, dichotomous' above 
ug, hirsute ; peduncles solitary, elongated ; leaves ternate, palmate ; leafets lance- 
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rhombic, limply and doubly lemUe ; flow- 
ers numerooB, sub-coiymbed, and axillary ; 
petals obcordate, shorter thao the calyx. 
8-10 i. Old fields. Can. to Car. 

viUx/ia, (hairy five-finger, 2X.) assargent, 
silky-yillose ; stipules broad, membrana- 
ceoas, entire ; leafets sessile, approximate, 
with shining, close-pressed hairs above, 
hoary-tomentose beneath ; pedoncles short, 
aggregate; petals obcordate, longer than 
the calyx. 

hirm^ta, (w. Jn. If.) erect, simple, very 
hirsute ; leafets roundish, deeplv dentate ; 
stipules lanceolate, sub-entire ; nowers ax- 
iUary, sab-corymbed ; petals oblong-linear, 
shorter than the calyx. 
POTE'RIUM. 1«— 18. {Rosacea.) [From 

poterion^ a cap, so calM from the shape of 

the flowers.] 

Bangiiis&r^'ba, (burnet, J. 2i.) stem some- 
what angled, unarmed ; leaves pinnate ; 
leafets serrate ; flowers in heads. Ex. 
FRENAN"THES. 17—1. (Cichorace<B.) [From 

prenes, drooping, and aiiMo«, flower.] 

al"ba, (white lettuce, w. p. Au. 2X.) rad- 
ical leaves angled, hastate, toothed, some- 
what lobed, canline ones round-ovate, 
toothed, petioled, upper ones mostly lance- 
olate; panicle lax; the terminal fascicle 
nodding ; calyx 8-cleft, 8-10 flowered. Var. 
nana, leaves 3-parted, hastate, ovate, and 
lanceolate, sometimes all simple ; racemes 
panicled or simple. 1-3 f. 

altis^sima, (p. y. Au. If.) stem branch- 
ing ; leaves petioled, 3-Iobed, angled, den- 
ticulate ; margin scabrous ; racemes axil- 
lary ; flowers nodding ; calyx about 5-flow- 
cred. 

corda^ta, (w. y. Au. If.) stem panicled 
above ; leaves petioled, cordate, toothed, 
ciliate ; floral ones sessile, oblong, entire ; 
panicle lax ; raceme flowered. 4-6 f. 

virgaftot (w-p. An. 11.) glabrous; stem 
very simple; leaves all lyrate-sinuate ; 
branches somewhat 1-sided; flowers pen- 
dent; involucre glabrous, 8-cleft, lO-flow- 
ered. 3-6 f. 

crepidin'^ea, (8.) leaves broad lanceolate, 
attenuated at the base, unequally tooth-an- 
gled ; panicle fascicled, terminal, few-flow- 
ered, nodding; involucrum hirsute, 10-12 
cleft, about 20-flowered. 4 6 f . 

deltoi'dea, (p. S.) stem simple, glabrous ; 
leaves deltoia, acuminate, acutely denticu- 
late, sab glaucous beneath ; racemes axil- 
lary, few-flowered ; involacrum 5-flowered. 

af. 

pauciJU/rOf stem branching, flexuous, 

Sanicled above; branchlets 1 -flowered; 
owers erect ; leaves lance-linear, runci- 
nate, glabrous; involacrum about 5-flow- 
ered. 

Ulinaien^sis, stem simple, and with the 
leaves, very rough; leaves all undivided, 
lance-oval ; raceme long ; fascicles sub'ses- 
■ile, erect, hirsute. S. 
PRIMU'LA. 5—1. {Primulacea.) [Fromprt- 



i9y the beginning, so called because it 
blossoms in the beginning of spring. The 
natural family, Primulacos, is a division of 
JuBSiea's order, Lysimachis.] 
farim/wa, (bird's eye primrose, p. 2i.) 



leaves obovate-spatulate, mealy beneath; 
umbel many-flowered ; peduncles spread- 
ing ; border of the corolla flat, as long as 
the tube, with obtuse, obcordate segments ; 
scape 6-10 i. Leaves all radical. 

misUmn'*ica, {11.) small, glabrous; leaves 
oval-spatulate, sub-dentate; scape elonga* 
ted ; umbel few-flowered ; limb of the ^- 
olla reflexed ; segments wedge-oblong, ob- 
tusely 2-cleft ; capsule oblong, exsert ' ' 

angiutifo'lia, (p.) leaves lance-ov^, very 
entire, glabrous; scape 1-flowered; seg- 
ments of the corolla ovate, very entire. 
1-2 i. 

cortusoi^des, a very ornamental species, 
producing red flowers from May to July. 

vrani'teM, (Chinese primrose,) a beauti- 
ful species, of which there are many vari- 
eties with pink, with white, and with semi- 
double flowers. Ex. 

acau'lis, (primrose, Zf.) leaves mgose, 
toothed, hirsute beneath ; scape 1-flower^. 
Ex. 

auricf'ula, (auricula primrose, 2/.) leaves 
serrate, fleshy, obovate ; scape many-flow- 
ered ; calyx mealy. Ex. 

ve'ris, (cowslip, r-y. 2X.) leaves rugose, 
toothed ; limb of the corolla concave ; neck 
of the tube oblong ; calyx inflated. 

da'tior, (oxiip primrose, w. y. 2^.) stalk 
many -flowered ; limb of the corolla flat ; 
flowers in an umbel, pale yellow, the cen- 
tre deeper yellow ; this is supposed to be a 
hybrid, between the primrose and cow- 
slip. 

vulga'ris, the English botanists deECi*U||^ 
the acanlis under this name ; it is tiie po^^ 
antbus of tlie florist 

PRI'NOS. 6—1. (Rhamni.) 

verticillaftus, (winter berry, w. J. ^.) 
stem much branched; leaves decidaous, 
oval, serrate, acuminate, pabescent be- 
neath ; flowers dioecious, 6 cleft ; sterile 
ones axillary, sab umbellate ; fertile ones 
aggregated, berries globose. Berries bright 
scarlet 6-8 f. Swamps. 

glafber, leaves evergreen, wedge-form, 
coriaceous, shining ; pedicels axillary, most- 
ly 3-flowered ; berries black and shining, 
globose. 3-4 f. Ink-boiTy. 
laviga'tus, (J a. ^.) leaves deciduous, 
lanceolate with anpressed serratures, glab- 
rous both sides, shraing above ; nerves be- 
neath scarcely pubescent; flowers 6-cIeft; 
pistillate flowers axillary, solitary, sub-se«- 
sile ; staminate flowers scattered. 6-8 f. 

amhig^um, (w. J. F?.) leaves deciduous, 
oval, entire, acuminate at each end ; flow- 
ers 4-cleft ; staminate ones crowded on the 
lower branches, pistillate ones solitanr, cm 
long peduncles. A small tree with wbitish 
bark. 3-5 f. 

integrifi/lia, ( ^ .) leaves deciduous, oval, 
entire, macronate, on long petioles, glabrous 
on Mth sides; pistillate flowers solitary, 
iong-peduncled. S. 

lanceolaftus, (J. ^.) leaves deeiduoa% 
lanceolate, finely and remotelv serrulate, 
acute at each end, glabrous on both rides ; 
pistillate flowers scattered generally ia 
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pain^ pednocled, 6 deft; staminate ooea 
a^gre^ate, triandrous. S. 

cona'ceous, (M. 1^.) leaves perennia], 
broad oval, acnte, eeirate near the apex, 
lacid above, minate-pQDCtate beneath ; pis- 
tillate flowers solitary, generally 8-parted ; 
Btaminate ones aggregate-octandroos. Var. 
litifo'lia, leaves lance-obovate, acuminate. 
Var. an£nt«^r/b7»a, leaves lanceolate, acute. 
5-6 f. 8. 
PROSERPINA'CA. 3—3. (Hydrocharidet.) 

[From Proserpina, fabled as queen of the 

lower regions.] 

palus^tris, (mermaid-vtreed, An. ©.) up- 
per leaves lancelinear, serrate ; lower ones 
often pinnatifid ; frait angular, acute, stem 
procumbent Wet places. 

pectinaftOt distinguished from the former, 
by having the leaves all finely pectinate, 
and die fruit with rather obtuse angles. 
PROSO'PIS. 10—1. (Legvminota.) [From iVo- 

Mpon, face, from the appearance of the fru- 

cilication.] 

glanduh/aat { ^ .) spines thick, cylindric- 

«pic; leaves conjugate-pinnate, or pinnate 
one pair; leafets distant, 6-7 pairs, lin- 
ear, sub-falcate, obtuse, glabrous, sub-cori- 
aceous; petiole between the leaves and 
leafets glandular ; legumes straight ; spikes 
jylindric. 

PRUNEL"LA. 13—1. iLabiata.) [From 
pntna, a burn, because il heals burns.] 
tnilgafris, var. penn«^/ra'ttt<ra, (heal-all, 
self-heal, J. li) leaves petioled, oblong- 
ovate, toothed at the base ; lips of the ca- 
Ivx unequal ; upper one truncate, awned ; 
^^■| ascending. 6-12 i. 
^^VnUS. 11—1. {Ro9ae€<B.) iPrmuu, the 
i.atin name for plum.] 

A. Flowers in raceme** 

virginu^na, (wild-cherry, rum-cherry, 
cabinet-cheny, w. M. b .) racemes erect, 
elongated ; leaves oval-oolong, acuminate, 
unequally serrate, glabrous both sides; 
petioles generally bearing 4 glands. In 
open fields, the limbs of this tree spread 
out into an elegant oval top ; but in dense 
forests, It grows to a very great height, 
with a few contracted branches. 

americfifna, (yellow or meadow plum, 
w. m. 1^ .) leaves oblong-oval, acummate, 
sharply serrate, veined ; pedicels smooth ; 
stipules mostly 3-parted; drupe oval or 
sub-globose, reddish yellow, with a coria- 
ceous skin. Banks of streams; meadows. 

maritifma, (w. M. ^.) peduncles sub- 
solitary; leaves ovate-oblong, acuminate, 
doubly serrate. 

Berot^na, (cboke-cheny, w. J. b .) flow- 
ers in lax racemes ; leaves oval, snor^acu' 
minate, opake, doubly and acutely serrate ; 
midrib bearded on each side towards the 
base ; petiole with 2 glands. 

eanadenf'sis, (w. ^.) flowers in racemes ; 
leaves glandless, broad-lanceolate, rugose, 
sharply serrate, pubescent both sideap ta- 
pering into the petiole. 

tpint/ta, (Bnglish sloe, 1^.) peduncles 
solitary ; leaves lance-oval, pubescent be- 
neath; fruit straight; branches thorny. 
Ex. 



cera'»u», (garden xsberrf, w. r. ^ .) ambel 
sub- ped uncled; leaves lance-ovate, glab- 
rons, conduplicate. Ex. 

dome*"tica, (plum, w. M. ^ .) peduncles 
sub -solitary; leaves lance-ovate, convolute ; 
branches thorulesa Var. ^WiaW, (damson 

i>lum,) fruit oblong, blue. Var. daudkiwit 
sweet plum, horse-plum,) fruit round, at 
irst green, becoming yellowish. Var. emt- 
clea^lafjsUmeleM plum,) the putamen obso- 
lete. Ex. 

eanf^ddcans, has long clusters of white 
flowers, leaves woolly. Very ornamental. 
Ex. 
C€u:o}nil"la, a native of Italy. 
divarica'tat has white flowers and yellow 
fruit. Ex. 

PSORA'LEA. 16—10. {LegwrnnoMes.) [From 

psoralens, scabby 'i the plant being more or 

less glandular, which gives it a scurfy ap< 

pearance.] 

e8culen"tc^ (bread-root, b. J. 1(.) villose, 
leaves quioate-digitate, leafets lanceolate, 
unequal, flat, entire; spikes axillary, dense- 
flowered; divisions or the calyx lanceolate, 
scarcely as long as the corolla ; leeume en- 
siform, beaked ; root fusiform. The root ia 
used for food by the Indians. 

canes" ceiis, (y. J. 2^.) hoary ; leaves tri- 
foliate, sbort-petioled, * broad-lanceolate ; 
spikes lax-flowered; flowers pedicelled; 
calyx hairy, not as long as the corolla. 8. 

teauifo'ha, (b. S. If.) pubescent, branch- 
ing; leaves trifoliate; leafets ovat rugose- 
punctate on both sides ; peduncles axillary, 
about 3 -flowered, longer than the leaves. 
3f 8. 

hminet^la, (p. J.) stem sparingly branch- 
ed; leaves digitate, long-petioled ; leafets 
filiform; racemes many-flowered, longer 
than the leai%s ; legumes rugose. 2 f 8. 

longifo'lia, (1(.) wholly silky- villose ; 
leaves trifoliate ; leafets long-linear ; spikes 
axillary, pednncled, lax-flowered, shorter 
than the leaves ; teeth of the calyx and 
bracts subulate. 8. 

onohry^ckiSy stem smooth; leaves trifo- 
liate ; leafets lance-ovate, sub-pubescent ; 
racemes axillary, long-peduncled ; flowers 
1 -sided; legume sub-ovate, muricate, 
smooth. 3-5 f. i9. 

virgaHa, (b. 2^.) stem virgate, sub-pubes- 
cent ; radical leaves oblong, ovate ; cauline 
ones very narrow, glabrous ; spikes axilla- 
ry, shorter than the leaves. 2 f. 8. 

melilotoifdes, (p. J.) sub-pubescent ; leavies' . 
trifoliate ; leafets lance-oblong ; spikes ob- 
long; bracts broad-cordato, long-acumin- 
ate ; pods round, nerved, very rugose. 1-2 
f. 8. 

eglandul{/sa, (p. J. Zf .) pubescent, with- 
out glands ; leaves trifoliate, oblong-lance- 
olate ; spikes oblong ; bracts broad, lance- 
olate, long-acuminate, and with the calyx 
viUose. 8. 

muUiJu'ga, (p. J.) stem branching ; leaves 

f>innate ; leafeto numerous (9-10 pairs) 
ance-oblong, obtuse, pubescent; spikes 
oblong; bracts small, membranaceous, 
glandless. 1-2 f. 8. 
PSYCHCyTRIA. 5-1. {Rubiacea.) CFrom 
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mmcAm, cool, otnmoi to excite, aTlading^ to 

lU properties.] 

lanceolafta, l^.) branches and leaves 
reddish, hairy beneath ; leaves lanceolate, 
acuminate at both ends ; stipales clasping, 
loondisb, cadacoas; corymb terminal, 3< 
forked at the base. Florida. 
PTE'LEA. 4—1. (Terebiniaeett.) iFrom pfeZeo, 

elm, the fruit of this g^enos resembling^ that 

of the elm.] 

irifolia'Uh (ff-w. J. ^.J leaves trifoliate; 
flowers panicled, dioBcioos. Var. penta- 
vhyria^ leaves qainate. y^x.pubeti'cem^ 
leaves pnbescent 6-8 f. 

baldtciWiiy leaves veiy small, glabrous ; 
kafets sessile, oval, obtuse, the terminal 
ones cuneiform at the base ; flowers tetan- 
drous ; styles none. Florida. 

moaophyV'la, leaves simple, lanceolate- 
ovate, nearly sessile ; flowers racemed ; 
fruit 3-winged. S. 
PTE'RIS. 21—1. {Filice*.) fFrom ^(ertm, a 

wing, so called from the likeness of its 

leaves to wings.] 

aquih'na, (conunon brake, Ja. 1C-) frond 
pinnate, 3-parted ; barren branches doubly 
pinnate, with leafets lance-linear, obtuse 
pinnatifid, toothed ; fertile branches pin- 
nate, with leafets pinnatifid ; divisions acu- 
tish, all ciiiate. 

atropurpu'reat (rock brake, Jn. 2i.) frond 
pinnate ; lower leafets lanceolate, obtuse, 
ternate or pinnate; at the base obtusely 
truncate or sub-cordate. Var. oen^so, leaf- 
ets veined beneath; stipe angled. Var. 
punctafta, leafets punctate beneath; stipe 
terete, dark purple. 3-10 i. 

caudafta, (Au. If..) frond 3-parted, pin- 
nate ; barren divisions bi-pinnate ; leafets 
linear, elongated, obtuse, entire ; lower 
ones bi-pinnatifid ; fertile branches pinnate ; 
leafets remotish below ; at the base pin- 
natifid, dentate. 

pedafta, (Ju. If..) frond deeply 5-Iobed- 
f »almate ; lobes pinnatifid ; segments lance- 
linear, acute. 6 i. S. 
PTEROCAU'LON. 17—2. {Corymbifer<t.)[¥nm 

pteron^ a winr, and kauloSf a stem.] 

pycjiostctch/'yat (black-root, w. Au. 1|!.) 
stem erect, simple, winged ; leaves lanceo- 
late, slightly undulate, dentate, tomentose 
and white beneath ; spike cylindric ; flow- 
ers clustered. S. 
PTEROSP(yRA. 10—1. {Bried.) [From 

fterorii a wing, tporoy seed.] 

androm^'edot (Albany beech-drops, r-y. 
Ju. d^.) scape purple, very tall, bearing a 
many-DOwered raceme; flowers lateral 
and terminal, nodding ; peduncles filiform, 
longer than the flbwers ; lanceolate scales 
below, none above. 1-2 f. 
PULMONA'RIA. 5^1. iBorvginea.) [From 

pubpxff the lung, so called on account of its 

efficacy in diseases of the lungs.] 

vtrgin"ica, (b. M. J. 2^.) smooth ; stem 
erect ; radical leaves obovate, oblong, ob- 
tuse haves of the stem narrower; flowers 
ji terminal racemes or fascicles; calyx 
much shorter than the tube of the corolla ; 
segments lanceolate, acute; leaves some- 
what Rlaucons ; flowers large, bright blue. 
Plant becomes black by drying. 



qfficint^lt9\ (spotted long-wort, b. If. 2/.] 
leaves ovate, nairy, generally ^ecklea 
with white on the upper sid^ ; the lower 
leaves on long petioles, the upper ones ses- 
sile ; flowers violet-blue. 12 i. Ex. 

alpifnat (b. 24..) nearly giabroos; stem 
simple, ftssurgent; leaves spatulate-ovate ; 
flowers in terminal fascicles, sab-sessQe; 
se^ents of the calyx oblong, obtusish, 
ciliate, about half the length of the corolla. 
6 L 

taiuxoU/ta, (b. w. 11.) glabrous, erect, 
radical leaves very long-petioled, lanceo- 
late ; cauline ones linear-oblong ; flowers 
sub-panicled ; calyx short S. 

ciliafta, (b.) glabrous ; leaves lance-ov^te, 
attenuate at each end, ciliate on the mar- 
gin ; flowers fascicle-panicled, pedicelled; 
corolla tubular-bell-form; calyx shorty 5- 
parted ; segments ovate, obtuse. 1 f. S. 
PU'NICA. 11-T-l. (Roracea.) [From jNonew, 

Carthaginian.] 

granaltwn, (pomegranate, ^ .)9eaves lan- 
ceolate ; stem woody. Ex. ^. 
PURSH^IA. 11—1. {:Romic€9.^ riB honSr 

of Frederic Pursh, author of the North Ame^ 

ican Flora.] 

tridentaftat {^.) branches erect ; branch- 
lets numerous, snort; leaves fn fascicles, 
simple, 3toothed, white beneath ; flowers 
terminal or solitary. A North American 
shrub, with small yellow flowers, quite 
hardy. 
PYCNAN"THEMUM. 13— 1. (Loittrt«.) TFrom 

pukiM8^ dense, amthoSf flower, on account of 

Us crowded inflorescence.] jfKk 

A. Stamens exurt, ^^ 

infcaTmnif (wild basil, mountain-mint, w. 
r. Ju. li..) leaves oblong-ovate, acute, sub- 
serrate, white-downy ; flowers in compound 
heads, lateral ones peduncled; bracts se- 
taceous. 1-5 f. 

aristaftum, (w. Au. 2X.) leaves lance- 
ovate, sub-serrate, on very short petioles, 
whitish; heads sessile; bracts awned; 
flowers very small, in one or two sessile 
whorls and a terminal head; bracts and 
calyx terminated b^ long awns. 

finifi/lium, (Virginian thyme, w. Ju. 2^.) 
stem straight, much branched, somewhat 
scabrous ; leaves linear, 3-nerved, very en- 
tire, smooth ; heads terminal, in a fascicu- 
late corymb, stem 12-18 inches high, with 
trichotomous, fastigiate branches; flowers 
minute, shorter vnthin. Woods. 

virginf'icum, (narrow-leaf Virginian 
thyme, w. J. 21.) pubescent; leaves ses< 
sile, lance-linear, entire, punctate ; heads 
terminal, corymbed ; bracts acuminate. IS- 
IS L Mich. 

B. Stamens included. 

vertieiUa'tum^ (w. Au. 11.) leaves laooe- 
ovate, sometimes toothed; whorls sessile, 
compact; bracts acuminate. 2f. Moon* 
tains. 

laneeolc^tum, leaves linear-lanceolate, en- 
tire,^ veined; beads terminally sessile, in 
fascicled corymbs..4 

mufUcum, (w. Ju. 2/.) leaves lance-ovate, 
sub-dentate, ribbed, sub-glabrous; beads 
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terminal ; bractt lanceolate, acatish. 18- . crab,) fruit very lam, wax-colored, ahnoel 
'^* ^' ' transparent when r5». Ex. 



PYRO'LA. lO-I. (Ericet.) [From pynu, a 
pear, so called on account of the shape of 
the leaf.] *^ 

rotundifo'lia, (shin-leaf, pear-leaf winter- 
green, w. J. Zf.) style declined; leaves 
rounded, or broad-oval, obsoietely serrulate, 
sub-coriaceous, shining; petiole about as 
long as the lamina ; scape many-flowered. 
6-12 i. r ^ 

eUip'^tica, fg-w. Ju. 2^.) leaves membran- 
aceous, elliptical-ovate, serrulate, rather 
acute, lamina longer than the petiole ; scape 
nearly naked; bracts subulate; calyx 5- 
toothed"? style declined ; scape 10 i. 

asarifo'Ua, (g-v/. Ju. If.) leaves reniform, 
coriaceous, half as long as the dilated 
petiole; raceme many-flowered; stigma 
clavate ; the disk elongated and 5-lob6d. 
JDry woods. 

aecunf'dat (one-sided wintergreen, g-w. 
Ju. 21.) stamens erect; style straight; 
leaves ovate, Wute ; secund. 2-3 i. Sandy 
woods. 

umfio'ra, (J. If.) flower solitary ; leaves 
orbicular, serrate; stigma acute; style 
litraight. 5-toothed ; flower terminal, large, 
white, fragrant, nodding. Chiefly in nor- 
thern latitudes ; rare. 

aphyV'la, style declined ; scape and stalk 
leafless, scaly ; scales lanceolate, membran- 
aceous; scape angular. 

mi' nor, jw-r. Jo. li) style straight; leaves 
Bound-oval, serrulate; scape sub-naked; 
spike with flowers reversed. 



iaivif&lia, (w.) leaves wooDt. Ex. 

amyg^daUefof^^mu, leaves sflvery-white ; 
fruit shaped hke that of the almond. £x. 
Jhribun^'da, grows about four feet high, 
and sends dovvn weeping branches, which 
are covered with a profluuon of white flow- 
ers. Ex. 



PY'RUS. 11—5. iRatacecB.) [Origin of the 

name doubtful.] 

coronafria, (cri b-apple, w-r. M. ^ .) leaves 
Lroad-oval, at the base rounded, sub-angled 
or sublobed. serrate, smooth; peduncles 
corymbed. Flowers sweet-scented. 

commu'Kts, (pear, w. r. M. ^.) leaves 
ovate, serrate, (rarely entire) ; peduncles 
corymbed. Ex. 

malus, (apple, w. r. M. ^.) flowers in 
sessile umbels ; leaves ovate-oblong, acu- 
jninate, serrate, glabrous; claws of the 
petals shorter than the calyx ; styles glab 
reus, Var. sylves'trU, (wild-apple.J leaves 
ovate, serrate ; fruit small, rough to the 
taste. ^ The various kinds of apples are but 
varieties of the same species. 

cyd(/nia, (quince, w. J. <J .) flowers soli- 
tary ; fruit tomentose ; leaves ovate, entire. 
Sx. 

angtutifo'lia, (M. b .) leaves lance-oblong, 
at the base acute, slightly crenate-toothed, 
shining; peduncles corymbed. Fruit very 
small.^ Florida. ^ 

prunifcfliay (Siberian crab, w. r. M. b .) 
umbels sessile; pedicels pubescent; styles 
woolly at the base ; leaves ovate, acumi- 
nate. 12-15 f. 

Bpectaf/^ilU, (Chinese crab or garland 
flowering wild apple,) produces very showy 
flowern in May. Q.uite hardy. Ex. 

corona'riti, (8weet-.scented crab,) large 
and beautiful pmk blossoms, very fragrant. 
Ex. 

aitra£an"ica, (moscow or transparent 



QUER"CUS. 19_1S. U*«rf«c«.) [From 
quero^ to mquire, because the Druids eave 
their divinations from this tree.] 
1. Frudification biennial; leaves Beta- 
cioudy mucronate. 
Leave* entire, 
phet'los, (willow oak, M. 1>.) leaves decid- 
uous, hnear-lanceolate, tapering at each 
end,, very entire, glabrous, mucrpnate; 
acorn roundish. Var. AitmiTM, low and 
straggling; leaves shorter. 30-60 f. 

imbrica'ria, (shingle-oak, M. ^.) leaves 
deciduous, oblong, acute at each end, mu- 
cronate, very entire, shining-pubescent be- 
neath; cup shallow; scales broad-ovate; 
aoom sub-globose. 40-50 £ 

2. Leaves dentate or loted. 
tril</ba, (downy black-oak, M. ^.) leaves 
oblong-cuneiform, acute at the base, sub-S- 
lobed at the apex ; lobes equal and mucro- 
nate, tomentose beneath; cup flat; acorn 
depressed-globosb. , 

aquatf'ica, (watfer-oak, M. T>.) leaves obo- 
vate, cuneiform, fflabrous, very entire ; apex 
obscu^ly 3-lobed, middle lobe longest ; cup 
hemispheric; acorn sub-globose; leaves 
very variable. 30-40 f. 

ni'gra, (barren oak, blackjack, M. ^.) 
leaves coriaceous, cuneiform, sub-cordate at 
the base, dinted, and retusely 3-lobed at the 
apex; when young, mucronate, glabrous 
above, rusty and pulverulent beneath ; cup 
turbinate; scales obtuse and scarions; 
acorn short, ovate. Small 

cates^baei, (barren scrub-oak, M. 1>.) 
leaves short-petioled, cuneate at the base, 
oblong, deeply sinuate, glabrous; lobes 
3-5, divaricate, dentate, acute ; cup turbi- 
nate, large ; scales obtuse, marginal ones 
inflexed; acorn ovate. 15 — 30 f. Bark 
used by tanners. 

palw'tris, (pin-oak, M. 1^.) leaves long- 
petioled, oblong, deeply sinuate, gkbrous ; 
axils of the veins viUose beneath; lobes di- 
varicate, dentate, acute ; cup fla^ smooth ; 
acorn sub-globose. 

tinctt/ria. (black-oak, M. ^.) leaves obo- 
vate-oblong, slightly sinuate, pubescent be- 
neath; lobes oblong, obtuse, obscurely 
toothed, mucronate: cup flat; acorn de- 
pressed, globose ; bark dark-colored. 

bannistefri, (scrub-oak,) leaves on long 
petioles, wedge-obovate, 3-5 lobed, entire 
on the margin, grayish-tomentose beneath ; 
lobes setaceously mucronate ; cup sub-tur- 
binate; acorn sub-globose. Dry lulls and 
barrens. 4-6 f. 

ru^bra, (red-oak,) leaves large, bright 
green ; sinuses rounded ; cup of the corolla 
e^allbw, base flat. 
coccin"ea, (scarlet-oak,) distinguished by 
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the brilliant red of hs leaves toward the 
dose of aatnzuD ; acorn short, ovate ; cnp 
turbinate, scaly. The wood is used for 
oooppr's staves. 

3. Fruct^fkxiiUmanmudi fruUpeduiicled; 
leaoa awnlegStiobed, 
6btusU&b<h (iron-oak, post-oak, M. ^.) 
leaves oblong, sinuate, cnneate at the bane. 
Dubescent beneath ; lobes obtuse, the upper 
oilated; cup bemispberical ; acorn ovaL 
30-50 f. 

al"b€i^ (white-oak, M. 1^.) leaves oblong, 
sinoate-pinnatificl, pubescent beneath ; lobes 
obtuse, entire, narrowed at their ba^es, par- 
ticularly on full-grown trees ; fruit pednn- 
cled; calyx somewhat bowl-form, tuber- 
ded, flattened at the base ; acorn ovate. 
Fertile forests throughout the U. S. Tim- 
ber firm and durable, of great use in ship- 
building, and in many other arts. 70-100 
feet high. 

macroca/'pa, (over-cup oak, M. 1^ .) leaves 
downy beneath, deepfy l3rTate, sinuate- 
lobed ; lobes obtuse, repand, upper ones 
dilated; cup deep, upper scales setose; 
acorn short-ovate. A large tree. 

olivtrfoT^'mist mossy-cup oak, M. ^.) 
leaves oblong, smooth, glaucous beneath, 
deeply and unequally sinuate-pinnatifid ; 
cup very deep, crenate above ; acorn ellip- 
tic-oval. Hills. A large tree. 

4. LMtvet entire, dentate, 
pri'mis, (swamp chestnut-oak, M. ^.) 
leaves long petioled, obovate, acute, pubes- 
cent beneath, coarsely toothed ; teetn dila- 
ted, caHous at the point ; cup deep, attenu- 
ate at the base ; acorn ovate. 

chin"quapiny (dwarf chestnut-oak, chin- 
quapin, M.^.) leaves obovate, •btuse, glab- 
rous, short-petioled, coarsely toothed, glau- 
cous beneath ; teeth nearly equal, dilated, 
callous at the apex ; cap hemispheric ; 
acorn ovate. A low shrub. 3-4 f 
montc^nat (rock chestnut oak, M. ^.) leaves 
petioled, broad-obovate, oblong, white- 
tomentose beneath, shining above, coarsely 
toothed, obtuse and unequal at the base ; 
teeth nearly equaJ, very obtuse ; fruit in 
pairs, short-peduncled ; cup hemispheric, 
scales tuberculate, rugose; acorn ovate. 
30-50 f 

castalnea^ (yellow-oak, M. 11) leaves 
kmg-^tioled, laDce-oblong, obtuse at base, 
acummate, tomentose beneath, coarselv 
toothed ; teeth ui^qual, dilated, acute', cal- 
lous at the apex ; cup hemispheric ; acorn 
ovate, sub-globose. Mountains. 60-70 f. 

hi' color, (swamp w;hite-oak, M. ^ .) leaves 
short petioled, oblong, obovate, wnite to- 
naentose beneath, coarsely toothed, entire at 
•4e base ; teeth unequal, spread, acutish, cal- 
lus at the apex ; fruit in pairs, long-pedun- 
led ; Cup hemispheric ; acorn oblong-ovate. 
Var. n/o^'fis, leaves toodied, sub-ferruginous 
and soft-pubescent beneath. 60-70 f fif. 

viT^'ens, (live-oak, M. ^.) leaves peren- 
nial, coiiaceons, oblong-oval, entire, mar- 
gins revolute, obtuse at base, acute at the 
apex, stellate-pubescent beneath ; fruit ped- 
Icelled; cup turbinate; acorn obloni?. 
40-60 f. riorida. ^ 



pu'mila, (Ap. ^.) leaves deciduotifi ob- 
long-lanceOlate, snb-undulate, acute and 
mucronate at the apex, glabrous above to- 
mentOHC beneath; acorn nearly spberJcaL 
2f. 5. 

^ mariti'ma, (Ap. 1^ .) leaves perennial, co- 
riaceous, lanceolate, entire, glabrous, taper- 
ing at the base, acute at tlw apex, mucro- 
nate ; acorn oval. 4-10 f. S, 

kemispher^'ica, (M. ^ .) leaves perennial, 
lance oblong, undivided, 3-lobed, and sinu- 
ate; lobes mncronate, glabrous on both 
sides. Resembles the aquatf^ica. S. 

laurift/lia, (Ap. ^.) leaves nearly peren- 
nial, sessile, lance-oblong, sub-acute, taper- 
ing at the base, entire, elabrous On boUi 
sides; acorn sub-ovate. Var. o&/tf'«a, leaves 
obtuse at the apex. 40-50 f 8. 

cine'rea, (Ap. ^.) leaves perennial, cona- 
ceous, oblong-lanceolate, entire, margins 
sub revolute, mucronate at the apex, stel- 
late, tomentose beneath ; fruit seonle ; aooni 
sub-globose. 20 f 8. ^ 

myrtif&lia, ( ^ .) leaves pirenmal, corii^ 
ceous, small, oblong-ovate, acute at each 
end, glabrous, shining and reticulate above, 
margins revolute. 8. 

na^na, (b.) leaves cxmeate, glabrous 
3-lobed at tne sununit, sub-sinuate at the 
base ; lobes divaricate, mucronate ; middle 
one largest ; axils of the veins beneath pu- 
bescent ; acorn ovate, sub-globose. S. 

michavaf'ii, (Ap. ^.) leaves petioled, obo- 
vate, obtuse at the base, unequally dentate, 
sinuate, tomentose beneath ; fruit generalhr 
in pairs ; acorn veiy large, ovate. 50-60^ 

lyra'ta, JAp. ^.) leaves glabrous, sinuate, 
oblong; looes oblong, sub-acute, upper ones 
broad, angled ; cup as long as the globose 
nut ; acorn nearly covered. 60-70 f. 8. 

i'lex, (evergreen oak,) a very ornamental 
shrub. Ex. 

lucunUteo^na, (turkev-oak,) grows rapidly, 
and forms a very handsome pyramidal tree. 
Ex. 

RANUN"CtJLUS. 13—12. (RamaemlttettB.) 

[Diminutive of rana, a frog, because it la 

found mostly io places where frogs abonnd.J 
A. Leaves divided. 

abo/'tivu8, (y. M. 11.) glabrous; stem 
striate, naked below ; radical leaves heart- 
reniform, obtusely crenate, cauline onea 
petioled, temate, angled, upper ones sefisile, 
branches about 3-flowered. 9-15 i. 

reopens, (v. M. 2^) pubescent; leaves ter^ 
nate, 3-cleli gashed; creeping shoots sent 
off in the summer;' peduncles furrowed; 
calyx spreading. Damp. . 

of oris, (crowfoot, butteroup, y. M. 2Lf.) 
hairs close-pressed ; leaves 3-paited, many- 
deft, upper ones linear ; peduncles terete ; 
calyx spreading. 1 -2 £ 

scdera'tM, (celery crowfoot, y. Au. If.) 
radical leaves petioled, Sparted, the seg- 
ments lobed, cauline onea sessile, 3-lobed , 
carpels small, numerous, forming an obloog 
head ; stem 1 f , succulent, branched. 

hds'^pidus, (haity crowfoot, w-y.^ atom and 
petioles with stiff, spreading hairs ; catpc 
haiiy; styles short Wet ground. 
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recurvtttuB, calyx aud corolla recurred ; 
carpels nncinate ; stem erect; petioles cov- 
ered with stiff, spreading hairs. Shady 
woods. 

fiuviaftiUg, (river-crowfoot, w. y. M. 2^.) 
stem sabmersed ; leaves dichotomoas, cap- 
illary. 

bulh&Bus, (y. M. 1(.) very hinrate ; leaves 
temate, 3 cleft, gashed and toothed ; stem 
erect, many-flowered; petals obcordate, 
shorter than the roflexed sepals ; root bal- 
boas. 

pennsylvafnicu», (y. An. 2^.) stem pilose, 
erect branching ; leaves ternate, villose ; 
segments sab-pedolate, acutely 3-iobed, in- 
cisely serrate ; calyx reflexed ; petals aboat 
eqnalling the calyx; styles of the fmit 
straight 1-2 f. 

kirsu^tus, (pale bnttercnp, y. Ja. 2^.) hir- 
aate; leaves ternate: stem erect, many- 
llowcred; peiltiit : ! nv; calyx reflex- 

ed j jfeolt eMM>tT^ : oarpclrt tQbcrcled; root 
- , fields, 

M. If) leftvpfl ternate, 

othed and itjeijitd, eurioat-i, 

btiokd. floral leavee iu*^ [-ed 

|n(;]c 1 :t flowered; petzils 

vprcfidiug i eafpeU tnuT' 

6 8 i. 




peathiDg s 

is fiesBiIe, all immersed, iili- 
, cin:inate -, BCgmenU ehurt ; 
F anaten nearly sraoolb, 

s, (wy. M, n .) pubesccLit; 
jle, sqb- naked ; radical Itsavtn ier- 
i 3-lobed ; loheA acule, ^aahi^d ; 
calyx reflexed, 

kedera'cem, f Ja. 2^.) btem creepinf* ; 
leaves eqb r^^ntfonn, about 3-5 labed ; mb«8 
broad, entire, very obtuse; petals nblnn^, 
Bcarcely longer than tbe calyx ; 9t3Jia£;ii8 
S 12 ; carpels ^labnoQ 8. 8^ 

eckiaa'ius, fy*) aim pie, rather glabrciufl; 
loaves round l&bi 3 lobed ; petals twice as 
long aa the calyx. S. 

t^menio'ttLS, (y. 21^) st«m ascending^ very 
v3]|pse, IS flowered i leavea petioled, to- 
me [iU»et 3clcftt up^jer onee i*esflilo, ovate, 
entire ; ealyx veiy viHose, en b reflexed. S. 
cai&Uiiikuu^, (y.) stem erect, branebed, 
and with the petioles appressed, pnbeecent ; 
leaves glnbroua, x1 cleft or Slobed; lobos 
uvate, SitJiEniwbat gashed, tonlhed; ctilyx 
glabroos. reflected, a liiUe shorter than ilie 
petals, S. 

trackyxpei^'mTiit {j, M.) stem, petiole, 
nud ieavcfl, villoae, with the halrHpreadintf; 
leave a 3 cleft \ lobes aculelv gaabed ; ped- 
uncles ihnrtf oppqaite the loaves; carpela 
tubCTcled, with to e poin t hooked . 1 2 1 5 i. S. 



mnriraftuf, (v. Ap. ©.) leaves petioled* 
glabroas. roundish, 3-lobed, coarsely tooth- 
ed ; stem erect or diffuse ; pedancles oppo- 
I site the leaves ; calyx spreading ; carpela 
j roa^h-tabercled on both sides, with a 
I straight-acuminate point 12-18 i S. 

' B. Leaves vndivided. 

lin"gua, (great spearwort y. An. 21.) 
leaves long, lanceolate, serrate, semi-am- 

Slexicaaus; stem erect smooth, many- 
owerod ; flowers large. Banks of streams. 
2-3 f. 

fiammu'la, (spearwort y. Ja.) leaves gla- 
broas, lance-linear, lower ones petioled, 
stem decumbent, rooting ; peduncles oppo- 
site the leaves; flowers smaller than the 
preceding. Swamps^ 12-18 i. 

puail"lus, (y. Ju. IC.) erect; leaves peti- 
oled, lower ones ovate, upper onea lance- 
oblong ; petals about as long as the calyx. 
6-12 i. 

rep^'tana, (w-y. Ja. 2^.) leaves linear-sub- 
ulate ; stems filiform, creeping, genicolate ; 
joints 1-flowered. 6-10 i. 

nemorcfttLs, produces yellow flowers 
from May to August Ex. 

illy/'ictts, remarkable for its silky, white 
leaves. Ex. 

plaiitagin"eu$, (Ap. w.) leaves glaucous, 
lanceolate. 

RAPHA'NTIS. 14—2. {Cruciferoi.) [From 
radios, root ^ phauusthai, to grow quickly.] 
sati'vus. (garden radish, w. J. ©.) leaves 
lyrate ; silique terete, torose, 2-celled. 
There are several varieties of this species — 
one has a fusiform, another a globose, an- 
other a black root Ex. 

raphanisf'trum, (wild radish, y. Au.) 
leaves simple, lyrate; pod jointed, 1 celled, 
striate, 3-8 seeded. 1-2 f. Stem hispid. 
Fields. 

RENSSELAK'RIA. 10—12. lAroideit.) [In 
honor of Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer, of 
Albany, N. Y.] 

virginfica, (g. J. 11.) scapes several from 
one root ; leaves on long petioles, oblong, 
hastate-cordate, with the lobes obtuse, a foot 
or more long ; spatha lanceolate, inyolute, 
border undulate, closely embracing the 
spadix, which is long and slender ; berries 
1 -seeded. 12-18 i. 

RES£a)A. 12—5. (Capparide*.) [From re- 
tedot to appease, so called from its supposed 
virtues in allaying Inflammation.] 
odora'ta, (mignonette, w-y. Ju. 0.) leaves 
entire and 3-IoDed ; cal^ equalling the co- 
rolla. Ex. 

lutet/lat (dyer's weed, y.) leaves lanceo- 
late, undulate, entire, each side of the base 
tooled ; calyx 4 -cleft ; flowers in a spike... 
Introduced. 

fnicran"thu$, (y.) hairy ; leaves petiolate, 
somewhat rhombic-ovate, crenate, some 
3-parted or 3-cleft, cauline ones sub-sessile, 
with 3-5 linear-oblong segments; sepals 
with a broad, membranaceous border, as 
long OS the corolla. Ex. 

RHAM"NUS. 5—1. iKkamni.) [From raio, 
to destroy, on account of ths many thorns 
of some of its species. 1 
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alnifofliusy (dwarf-alder, w-g. M. ^.) un- 
armea; leav^ oval, acuminate, sermlate, 
pabeaceut oa the nerves beneath ; flowers 
dicBcioos ; peduncles 1-flowered, aggregate ; 
calyx acute ; fruit turbinate : hemes black. 
Kocky hills. 

catJiar^'ticiis, (buckthorn, y-g. ^ .) branches 
spiny; leaves opposite, ovate; flowers 
4-cleft, dia3ctoas. Mountain woods. 

frai^doi'dent, (w-g. M. ^ .) . unarmed ; 
leaves oval, acnmmate, serrulate, pubes- 
cent at the nerves beneath ; peduncles ag- 
gregate, 1-flowered; calyx acute; fruit 
turbinate ; berries black. 

carolin"i(^nufif (w. J. 1^.) unarmed; 
leaves alternate, oval-oblong, sub-entire, 
ribbed, glabrous ; umbels peduncled ; flow- 
ers all fertile ; berry black, globose. 4-6 f. 

lanceola'tuB, ( ^ .) unarmed ; leaves nearljr 
opposite, oval, serrulate ; flowers veiy mi- 
nu^, divisions spiked, alternately sessile on 
the rachis ; style 3-cleft ; berries 3-seeded. 

varvifoHus, unarmed ; leaves ovate, ser- 
rulate, when young, pubescent, acute, or 
emarginate ; flowers solitar^r, or 2 to 3 to- 
gether, axillary, short- pedicelled, tetan- 
drous; petals minute, 2-lobed, partly sur- 
rounding the very short stamens ; styles 2; 
united below, very short and conical. 8. 

miniUift(/ru», (Oc. ^.) unarmed; leaves 
nearly opposite, oval, serrulate; flowers 
very minute, divisions spiked, akemately 
sessile on the rachis ; style 3 cleft ; berries 
3-seeded. 
RHE'UW. 9—3. (Polvgorur.) [FromRAa,an 

ancient name of the Wolga, on whose banks 

it was discovered.] 

palmaftut (rhubarb, J. Zf.) leaves pal- 
mate, acuminate. Ex. 

rkapon"ticum, (pie rhubarb, w. J. 11.) 
leaves heart-ovate, obtase and acute, 
smooth ; veins sub-pilose beneath, the sinu- 
ses at the base dilated ; petioles furrowed 
on the upper side, rounded at the edge; 
radical leaves very large. 2-4 f. £}x. 
RHEX"IA. 8—1. (M^Uutomia.) 

maria'na, (w-r. Ju. 2^.) very haiiy; 
leaves lanceolate, acute at each end, 3- 
nerved, sub-petiolate ; calyx tubular, nearly 
smooth. Var. purpu'rea, has purple flow- 
ers; petals obovate, hairy on the outer sur- 
face. 

virgin"ica^ (deer-grass, meadow-beauty, 
p. Ju. 11.) stem Willi winged angles, square, 
somewhat hairy ; leaves sessile, ovate-lan- 
ceolate, ciliate, serrate, 3-7 nerved, sprin- 
kled with hairs on both sides ; corymbs di- 
chotomous. Wet meadows. 1 f 

cilio'ga, (p. Ju. !(..) stem nearly square, 
smooth ; leaves sub-petioled, oval, serrulate, 
ciliate, 3uerved, glabrous beneadi, slightly 
hispid above ; flowers involucred. 121 8 i. 

glabel'la, (deer-grass, p. Ju.) glabrous, 
stem terete ; leaves lanceolate and ovate, 
3-nerved, denticulate, slightl> glaucous; 
calyx glutinous. 2-3 f. S. 

serrulafta, (p. ll.\ stem nearly square, gla- 
brous ; leaves small, sub-petioled, roundish- 
oval, acute, smooth on both sides, margin 
serrulate, base sub-ciliate ; flowers pedun- 
ded, about in threes ; calyx glanduiar-fair- 
Bute. 6-10 i. S. 



I In'tea. (y. Ju. Q.) hirsute ; leanes VauBKe- 
I lanceolate, sometimes wedge-form at tke 
: base, 3-nerved ; panicle pyramidal ; an 
thers erect terminal. 18 i. S. 

angvstifcfUa, (w. Ju. 2X-) anthers incum* 
bent ; leaves linear and lance-linear, some- 
what clustered ; plant hirsute. S. 

itricf'ta, (p. J. I^.) stem 4 angled, straight, 
winged, glabrous, bearded at the joints ; 
leaves sessile, narrow-lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, 3-nerved, glabrous on both sides ; cor- 
ymb dichotomous. S. 

liTieariff/liot (y.) stem cylindrical, sub- 
pubescent; leaves alternate, linear, oblong, 
obtuse, sessile, pubescent on both sides; 
flowers generally solitary. S. 
RH1NAN"THUS. 13-2. {Pedieuiares.) CFrom 

rtn, nose, and anthoa, flower.] 

cri8tagal"lit (yellow-rattle, y. J. 0.) up- 
per lip of the corolla arched ; calyx smooth ; 
leaves lanceolate, serrate, opposite : flow- 
ers axillary, somewhat spiked, yellow 
Meadows. 
RHIZOPHCKRA. 12-5. (SoZicarkB.) [From 

rAuro, root, and phero, to bear, on account of 

its peculiar root.] 

man'^gUi (mangrove,!?.) leaves acute, 
ovate, opposite; peduncles axillary; fruit 
clavate, subulate. 
RHO'DODEN"DRON. 10— I. iRJtododendra.) 

[From rodon. a rose, dendron^ tree ; so called 

because it resembles the rose.] 

maaf'imum, (wild rosebay, E. r. Ju. ^ .) 
leaves oblong, glabrous, paler beneamj 
umbels termmal, dense; corollas a<4fe- 
what bell-form. Var. rose^um, coroUa 
pale rose-color; segments roundish ; leaves 
obtuse at the base. Var. ai'^bunt, coroUa 
smaller, white, segments oblong; leaves 
acute at the base. Var. purpwreum, co- 
rolla purple ; segments oblong ; leaves ob- 
tuse at the base, green on both sides. 4-20 f. 

pon"ticum, (rosebay, p. ^ .) leaves oblong, 
glabrous, both sides colored alike ; corymbs 
terminal ; corolla bell-wheel-form ; petals 
lanceolate. A native of Asia Minor. 

lappon'^icum, (p. Ju. ^ .) flowers in termi- 
nal, leafy clusters, campanulate ; stamens 
mostly 8 ; leaves elliptical, pnncturcd, cori- 
aceous, evergreen ; shrub 810 i. White 
hills. 

albiJU/rum, {w. ^ .) ereot ; leaves decidu- 
ous, ianceoval, ver^ entire, membrana- 
ceous, glabrous, fasciculate in the apex of 
the branches ; peduncles fasciculate, lateral 
and terminal; calyx sub-foliaceous, hispid; 
corolla rotate-campanulate ; stamens 10, 
erect, equal. 2-3 i. 

punctc^tum, (r. Ju. ^ .] leaves oval, lance- 
olate, glabrous, >Yith resmous dots beneath ; 
umbels terminal; corolla funnel-form ; cap- 
sules lon^. 4 6 f. <Si. 

catawbienf'se, (r. J. ^ .) leaves short-oval, 
glabrous, roundish-obtuse at each end; 
umbels terminal; segments of the calyx 
narrow-oblong ; corolla campanulate. 3-4 f. 
8. 

arbt/reuin, grows about 20 feet high, 
with immense bunches ef dark scarlet or 
crimson velvet-like flowers. These flowers 
secrete honey in such abundance, that 
when th« tree is shaken, the drops of honey 
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fall ftom it like ram. The leaves are large 

and fiilveiy beneatb. 

chrysaWthum, a dwarf cipeciee, wUb yel- 
low dowers. Ex. 
RIIODO'RA. 10—1. (Rhododendra.) 

canaden^sis, (false boneysackle. p. M. 
b .) leaves alternate, oval, entire, pabescent- 
gianoons beneath ; flowers in terminal um- 
bels or clnsters, appearing before the leaves. 
Mountain bogs. 2 f. 
RHUS. 5—3. (Terebintaeete.) [From reo, to 

flow, so called because it was supposed to 

be useful in stopping htemorrhages.] 

glafbruv^ (sleek-sumacb, g. r. Ju. '^.) 
branches, petioles, and leaves, glabrous; 
leaves pinnate, many-paired ; leafets lance- 
oblong, serrate, whitish beneath ; fruit silky. 
The leaves are used for tanning morocco 
leather. Berries red and sour. 6 12 f 

vei'^'nixt fpoison sumach, y-g. J- Jo. ^.) 
very smootn; leaves pinnate; leafets in 
many pairs, oval, abruptly acuminate, en- 
tire ; panicles loose ; flowers dicecious. A 
small tree. . 

toxicoden" droit, (g-y. J-Ju. ^.) {item 
erect ; leaves tei-nate ; leafets broad, -oval, 
entire or sinuate, dentate, sub-pubescent 
beneatli ; flowers ^icecions, in sessile, axil- 
lary racemes, ig^f- Var.raii"ica»« (poi- 
Bon-ivv), stem aWSbing. 

typhi' aa^ (stag's-hom sumach, y-g. J. ^ .) 
branches and petioles veryvillose; leafets 
in many pairs, lance oblong, acuminate, 
an^utely serrate, pubescent beneath ; flow- 
ers in obloug, dense panicles, dioecious; 
clusters of fmit covered with a purple, vel- 
vety down ; berries red, and very sour. 
Rocky hills. 

copalli'num, (gum-copal tree, mountain 
sumach, y-g. .Tn. Tj) .) petioles winged, ap- 
pearing as if jointed ; leafets many-paired, 
oval-lanceolate, very entire, shining on the 
upper surface ; panicle sessile : flowers 
dicBcioas. Fruit red, hairy, small 

aromaf'icum, (y. M. Tp .) leafets sessile, 
ovate-rhomboid, dentate, pubescent be- 
neath ; flowers amentaceous, dicecions. 2-6 
f. Mountains. 

pu'mUus, (Ju. ^.) low; branches and 
petioles pubescent; leafets oval, sharply 
toothed, tomentose befieath ; fruit silky and 
downy. Poisonous. 1 f. 8. 

laiirifnum, very glabrous ; leaves ellipti- 
cal or elliptic-ovate, obtuse or emarginate, 
often mucronate; panicles crowded; sta- 
mens 5 ; filaments very short. California. 

c(/tinfi$, (puiple fringe-tree, p-g. Ju. ^ .J 
leaves simple, obovate and ovate ; paniclea 
racemes plumose. A small tree, wiUa very 
minute flowers supported on capillary, 
downy, or hairy peduncles. Indigenous m 
Siberia, Austria, and Lombardy, oflen call- 
ed the periwig-tree from the curious ap- 
pearance of the seed-vessels which look 
like a powdered wig. Rx. 

vemicife^ra, (varnish or Japan sumach,) 
a native of India and Japan, where it is 
much esteemed on account of its gum, 
which forms the best varnish. 
BHYNCH0S"P0RA.3-1. (C^eroidea.) [From 

rmtchos, the beak of a bird, and jjpora, a 
34* 



seed, the permanent style forming a beak to 

the seed.] 

a_rba, (Ju. 2X.) spike corymb-fascicled; 
culm triangular above; leaves setaceous; 
pericarp somewhat lenticular; bristles 
about 10. ,12-18 i. 

gloTnerafta, (false bog-rush, J. 2^.) spikea 
clustered in corymbs, distant, by pairs; 
stem obtusely angled; pericarp obovate, 
wedge-form, very glabrous. 12-18 i. 

rarjflt/rust {JMl. 11. ) stem and leaves se* 
taceous ; panicle loose, few-flowered ; seed 
obovate, rugose ; bribes as long as the 
seed. 1 f. S. 

inexpanf'sat (Ju.) stem - obscurely 3-ang- 
led ; panicles remote, pendulous ; seed ob- 
long, compressed, rugose ; bristles scab- 
rous, twice as long as the seed. 2 f. S. 

di^'tans, (Ju.) stem 3-angled ; flowers in 
distant clusters; seed lenticular, slightly 
furrowed ; bristles setaceous. 12-20 i. a. 

puncta'ta, fascicles lateral and terminal, 
clustered near the summit of the stem ; 
seeds rugose, dotted, shorter Uian the 
bristles. 1-2 f. 8. 

RI'BES. 5—1. (Oortt.) [Origin of the name 

doubtful.] 

fio'ridum, (wild blackcurrant, M. ^ .) un- 
armed; leaves punctate both sides; ra- 
cemes pendent ; calyx cylindric ; bracts 
longer than the pedicels. 3-4 f. 

triJU/rum, jwild gooseberry, g. M. 1^.) 
spine sub-axillary; leaves glabrous. 3-5- 
lobed, gash-toothed ; peduncles 8ub-3-flow- 
ered ; pedicels elongated ; bracts very 
short; petals spatulate, undulate; style 
hirsute, half 2 or 3-cleft, exsert, berry glab- 
rous, pale red. 3-4 f. 

rufhrunit (currant, g. M. ^.) unarmed 
racemes glaWons. nodding; corolla flat 
petals obcordate ; leaves obtusely 5-lobed 
stem erect ; berries red. 2-4 feet Ex. 

ni'grum, (black currant, g. M. ^.) un- 
armed; leaves punctate beneath ; racemes 
lax ; flowers bell-form ;. bracts shorter than 
the pedicels ; berries black. 5-3 f. Ex. 

gross^ilc^riaf (English gooseberry, g. M. 
fp.) branches prickly; petioles hairy; 
bracts 2-leaved ; berry glabrous or hirsute. 
2-4 f. Ex. 

albine/vium, (g-y. M. ^.) leaves short, 
acutely lobed, smoothish ; nerves white ; 
racemes reeurved ; berries red, smooth. 

Iri'fidvm, (y-g. m. fp .) leaves moderately 
lobed, smooth above, pubescent beneath; 
racemes lax, pubescent; flowers rather 
flat ; segments of the calyx about 3-cleft ; 
petals spatulate, obtuse ; berries hairy, red. 

H'genSt (mountain currant,- m. T^.) un- 
armed; branches straight; leaves long- 
petioled, acutely lobed and dentate, reticu 
late-rugose, pubescent beneath; racemes 
lax ; becommg stiffly erect ; segments of 
the calyx obovate, obtuse; berries red, 
hispid. 

glanduU/sum, (r-y.) branches prostrate ; 
leayes lobed, smoothish; younger ones 
pubescent ; racemes sub-erect ; petals del- 
toid ; bracts minute ; berry hispid, most of 
the plant, particularly the calyx, oovered 
with glandular hairs. 2-3 £ 
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grafcile, (M. ^.) tifinet nib-axil!afy ; ' 
leaves on slender petioles, pubescent ob 
both sides; lobes acate, dentate, incised; 
peduncles slender, erect, about 2-i)ow6red ; 
calyx tubular-campanulate ; berries glab- 
rous. 2-3 f. i 

oxveatUhaifdet, (smooth gooseberry, M. i 
fp .) larger spines sub-axillary ; smaller ones 
scattered ; leaves glabrous ; lobes dentate ; 
peduncles short, about 2-flowered ; berries 
purple, glabrous. 3 {. I 

cynotrbati, (prickly gooseberry, g. M. 
h.) sub-axillary spines by pairs; leaves 
short-lobed, gash-toolhed,' soft, pubescent; 
racemes nodding, few-flowered; calyx 
erect, campanulate ; berries aculeate, dark 
brown. 

resin(/»um, (g. Ap. ^.) unarmed, cover- 
ed with resinous, glandular hairs ; leaves 
3-5-lobedi roundish; racemes erect; calyx 
flattish ; petals obtuse-rhomboid ; bracts lui- 
ear, longer than the pedicels ; berries bir- 
SQte. IS. 

rotundifd/liufnf (h.) spines sub-axillaiy ; 
leaves roundish, lobes obtuse; peduncles 
1-flowered ; limb of the calyx tubular ; ber- 
ries glabrous. S. 

nvveum, (snowy-flowered gooseberry,) 
has pendulous white flowers, and dark pur- 
ple truit Ex. 

speci(/gum, (fuschia-flowered gooseber- 
ry,) flowers scarlet, stamens very long; 
leaves sub-evergreen. 

puncta'tum, an evergreen species, a na- 
tive of Chili ; flowers bright yellow ; leaves 
shining. 
RICI'NTJS. 19—16. (BuvkorbuB.) [From rin, 

nose, and hmos^ a dog, because the capsules 

stick to the noses of dogs.] 

comntu'nUt (castor-oH plant, palma-chriiti, 
O.) leaves peltate, palmate ; lobes lanceo- 
late, serrate ; stem with hoary mealiness. 
4-6 f. Ex. 
RIVI'NA. 4—1. (AtripUces.) [In honor of 

Rivinust the great German botanist.] 

Ue'vis, leaves ovate, acuminate, glabrous, 
flat ; stem terete ; racemes simple. 

hu'miHs, (^.) racemes sunple; leaves 
tetandrous ; leaves pubescent S. 
ROfiIN"U. 10—10. {LeKuminoaa.) 

pseudo-aeal'cia, (locust-tree, false acacia, 
w. M. ^ .) leaves pinnate, with a terminal 
leafet; stipules thorny, or a thorn ; racemes 

E indent; teeth of the calyx unawned; 
gnmes smooth. 30-40 f. 

viset/tat (clammy locust, Jn. 2i.) racemes 
of one-flowered pedicels ; pinnate leaves 
with a terminal leafet; branches and le- 
gumes viscid; racemes axillary, dense- 
flowered, erect; flowers varying from red 
to white. 8. Cultivated. 

higpi'^dot (rose-locust, Au. r. ^.) racemes 
axillanr; calyx acuminate; most of the 
plant hispid ; leaves pinnate with a termi- 
nal leafet; leafets round-oval, mucronate, 
flometimes alternate. 3-6 f. S. Cultivated. 
ROCHBL»IA. 5—1. (Boragtnetf.) 

virginu^not (w. b. J. O.) pilose, leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, large, scab- 
rous above ; racemes divaricate ; fruit dense- 
ly covered with hooked bristles. 8 f. Eocky 
tailla. 



laj/^jmla, (b. Ju. ©.) leaves Hnear-ob- 
long ; Rtem branched above ; corolla longer i 

than the calyx ; border erect-spreading:. 
12-18 i. 

RO'SA. 11—13. (Ro«<u!e«.) [The Latin name 
rosa, is from the Greek rodon^ red.] 
parviJU/ra, (wild-rose. r. w. ^.) germe 

depressed, ^looose ; germs and pednnclee 

hispid ; petioles pubescent, sub-aculeate ; 

stem glabrous ; prickles stipular, straight ; 

leafets lance-oval, simply serrate, glabroas ; ^ 

flowers somewhat in pairs ; very variable. 

1-3 f. , ^ ^ 

fv that the same are correct transcnptf 
herefrom and of the whole of tbeeaid ori^i- 
nalfl N. S. BENTON, Sec-y of State, 

THE COiHTBMTIOIf 

Monday, June 15. 
Communications were received from seve 
ral county surrogates and clerks of the Su 
nreme Court, in answer to the resolution rel 
ative to the judiciary. Referred to a com 
roiltee of five to revise and digest. 

RESOLUTIONS OF^RED. 

By Mr. Talroadge to make n^plroprison 
meiit for debt a constitutional pi^^jsion, anc 
iD relati<Hi to the fraudulent col^ction o 

Mr T. presented a plan or a system of ju- 
diciary. A lonf debate took place upon the 
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M nrlnTinir oUhelocuments. In the joHrnal, 
§oS Trule adopted^, that the substance of the sub- 
i\ Ui only o%Vi. and similar documents beeo- 
cinaLred on the journal. 

with the ped ancles glabroas. Dry hills. 

sabifo'liot (climbiDg rose, r. Ja. 9 .) tabe 
of the calyx sab-globose ; with the pedon 
cles glaDdalar-hispid ; stem smooUi ; prick 
les short, solitary, ancinate ; leaves petio- 
led, ternate ; leafets ovate, acote, serrate, 
glabroas above, white, downy beneath, 
segments of the calvx viscid-pilose ; flow- 
ers corymbed. 6-8 f. | 

micravf'tha, (r-w. sT. b .) tube of the ca 
1^ ovate, with the peaancles somew;bat 
hispid ; prickles hooked ; leafets ovate, 
acate. with reddish glands beneath. 4-8 f. 

pimpindf'Kf(/lia, (bomet rose, r. ^.) 
leaves obtuse, petioles scabrous; pedun- 
cles glabrous: stem with straight prickles 
scattered. Very small. Ex. 

parvrf(/lia, (small-leaf rose, ^.) small; 
tube ofthe calyx ovate, sub-glabrous ; ped- 
uncles glandular ; stem and petioles with 
slender prickles; leafets rugose; a little 
villose beneath, ovate, glandular, serrate. 

setigefra, (J. ^.) fruit globose, with the 
petioles and veins prickly ; branches glab- 
rous ; prickles by pairs and scattered ; leaf- 
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eto 3-5) aevminate, elabrovs ; leafeta of the 
caiyx feathered with bristles. 5 8 f S. 

ravig'a'ta, /Cherokee ro«e, w. A p. ^.) 
froit oblong, hispid; leaves perennial, ter- 
nate ; leafets lanceolate, serrate, lucid, oo* 
riaceoas; flowers solitary, terminaL 5-20 
£ 8, 

lutes"eens, (y-w. J. ^ .) fruit globose, and 
with the peduncles glabrous ; branches hls- 
pid-spinj ; leafets (7) glabrous, oval ; peti- 
oles onanned; flowers solltaiy; segments 
of the calyx lanceolate, cuspidate ; petals 
oval, veiy obtuse. 8. 

vMMccfsa^ (moss-rose, r. Au. ^.) germs 
ovate; calyx, peduDcle.<i, petioles, and 
branches, hispid, glandular-viscid, (moss- 
likej; spiiies of tlie branches acattered, 
fliraight fix. 

moschafta, (nnskroot, b.) germs ovate; 
germs and peduncles villose ; stem and 
petioles prickly ; leafets oblong, acuminate, 
glabrous ; panicle many flowered. Ex. 

burgundia'ca, (Burgundy-rose, ^ .) germs 
0ub-globose ; germ and peduncles hispid ; 
leafete ovate, pabescent beneath; corolla 
fcWiall, full, fleshy, white; disk obscure. 
Var. orovinciaflis, has scattered, reflexed 
pricMes on ^e branches, and glandular ser- 
raturea. Ex. 

semperfU/rens, (moathly-rose, h.) germs 
ovate-oblone^ tapering to both ends ; germs 
.and peduQC^s hispid ; stem prickly ; flow- 
ers in erect corymbs. Resembles damaa- 
oena. fi^t. 

vl"bay (white-cose, w. J. ^ .| germs ovate, 
, glabvbtts or hispid ; stem and petioles 
' prickly ; leafets ovate, villose beneath. Ex. 

centifc/lia, (hundred-leaved rose, r. 1^.) 
germs x)vate ; gems and peduncles hispid ; 
•tern hispid, prickly ; leaves pubescent he- 
Death; petioles nnanned. Ex. 

cinrumu/meOf (cinnamon-rose. ^ .) germs 
globose; germs and peduncles glabtoas; 
stem with stipular prickles; petiokss some- 
what unarmed ; leafets oblong. Stem brown, 
einnamon-eolor. Ex. 

muUi^'ra, (Japan-rose, ^.) germs ovate ; 
germs and peduncles unarmed, villose; 
stem and petioles prickly. Branches gen- 
erally purple ; leafets ovate ; flower small, 
panicled. Ex. 

8viru)8is"simu, (Scoteb-rose, ^.\ germs 
globose, glabroBs; peduncles hispid: stem 
and petioles very hispid. Var.«c»rtca,is 
•mailer. Loudon sa^s that there are 300 
varieties of this rose m a nursery at Glas- 
gow ; and that florists enumerate upwards 
of 900 soils of loses. Ex. 
ROSMAEI'NUS. S~|. (Ubuitte.) iFromrw*. 

dew, and marimtu, of the sea.J 

officiw^Ut^ (rosemary, b.) some leaves 
are green both sides; others whitish be- 
oeatb, linear; margins re volute. Ex. 
I10TB0L"LIA. 3—2. (Graminea.) [In honor 

of Rotboll, profesaor of botany at Copenha- 
gen] •^ 

dimidia^ta, (hard grass, 2^.) mike com- 
pressed, linear; flowers second ; glumes 
t-fiowered; outer floret staminate; inner 
one perfect. 8. 

cikafta, cohn erect, tall; fpikos terete^ 



k)ng-pedancled; flowert pedioened, w- 
cund; margins and pedu»la of the rachia 
villose ; glumes and paleas each 3. 3-4 f. 

8. 

RU'BU. 4-1. (RtAiMem.) l¥romnA€r,T9^i 
on account of the color of its roots.] 
tincU/ria, (madder,) leaves lanceolate, 

about in sixes; stem prickly, dimbbg. 

Var. »ylve^trit,\oweT leaves in sixes, upper 

ones in fours, or in pairs. Ex. 

hrown'^U, (y. 2X) nispid; leaves by iburl 

oval; pedunclea aolitarj^, nngle-flowered 
' stem decumbent Berries purple, smooth 

8, r r * 

aC'BUS. 11—12. (2{««ace«.) [Prom nJbtr. 

red, on account of tfae color of its fruit.] 

«<fc'w«, (garden raspberry, w. M. 1^.1 
leaves quinate-pinaate and ternate ; leafets 
rliomb ovate, acuminate, downy beneath; 
petioles channeled; stem prickly, hispid, 
flowers sub-pank;led. Var. ameriee^nuSf 
branchletfl nearly glabitMis ; stem and pet- 
ioles terete; leaves all ternate; pedicels 
somei^rhat prickly. 4 6 f 

villo'giis^ (high blackberry, w. J. ^ .) po- 
besoent, hispid, and prickly ; leaves digitate, 
in threes or fives ; leafets ovate, acuminate, 
serrate, hairy both sides ; stem and petioles 
prickly ; calyx short, acuminate ; racemes 
naked ; petals lance-ovate. 4 6 f. 

strieasus, (red raspberry, w. JL h .) un- 
armed, rigidly hispid ; leafets 3, or pmnate- 
quinate, oval, at the base obtuse, acumin- 
ate, marked with lines, and white-downy 
beneath, terminal ooe often sub-coMate; 
fruit red, sweet. 

occidenta'Hst (biaek raspberry, w. g. ^ .) 
branches and petioles glaooous and prick- 
ly; leaves ternate, oval, acuminate, aub- 
lobate and doubly serrate, white-downy 
beneath ; petioles terete ; prickles recurved. 
4-e {. 

triviaflis, (creeping blackbeny, dewber- 
w. J. fp.) sarnsentose-procombent ; peti- 
B and peduncles aculeate, hispid, with 
the prickles recurved; stipules subulate; 
leaves ternate or qatnafee, oblong-oval, 
acute, unequally serrate, sub-pubescent; 
pedicels solitanr, elongated. Var. Jlagella^ 
ris, has orbicular petala, and small, smooth 
leavea 

odareftusj (flowering raspberry, r. J. I? .) 
unarmed, ereot, viscid; hispid teaves sim- 
ple, acutely 3-5-k>bed ; corymbs terminal, 
spreading; flowers large; berries rather 
dry and uiin. 3-41 £ 

i frond(/9U9, (leafy raspberry, J. If.) stem 
erect, prickly ; leaves ternate or quinate, 
I pubescent, simple; racemes leafy; upper 
j flowers opening flrst ; petals orbicular. 3- 
%t Boad-sides. 

»et(/8u»^ (bristly raspberry, w-r. J. 2/.) 
stem erect, reclining, rigidly hispid ; leaves 
ternate or quinate, smooth and green on 
both aides. 

kWpidui, (w. J. ^.) sarmentose-procum- 
bent ; stem, petiolea^ and peduncles, strong- 
ly hispid ; leaves ternate, gash-serrate, na- 
ked, middle one pedicellate. Berries black, 
laiige. 

eanadenf^tis, (J. ^.) stem purple, smooth- 
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uh; leaves diffitate, in teni, fives, and 
threes ; leafeU lanceolate, acutely serrate, 
naked on both sides; stem nnarmed; 
bracts lanceolate ; pedicels elongated, 1-3- 
flowered j calyx 5-7-cleft. 

obava'lu, (M. 21.) stem becoming a lilUe 
woody, hispid with stiff hairs ; leaves ter- 
nate ; leafets round-obovate, serrate, naked ; 
stipules setaceoas ; racemes sub-corymbed, 
few-flowered ; bracts ovate ; pedicels elon- 
gated. 3-4 f. 

cuneif(/lius, (w. J. ^.) branches, petioles, 
and peduncles, pubescent; prickles few, 
recurved ; leaves temate and quinate, pal- 
mate ; leafets cnneate-obovate, entire at the 
base, snb-p]icate» tomentose beneath; ra- 
cemes loose ; pedicels solitary, 1-fiowered. 
2-3 f. 

steOaftut, (p. 2^.) herbaceous, small ; stem 
unarmed, erect, l-flowered ; leaves simple, 
cordate. 3-lobed, rugose-veined; petals 
lanceolate. 

chamam</rut, (doud-berry, w. J. 11.) 
herbaceous, small ; stem unarmed, l-flow- 
ered, erect; leaves simple^ snb-reniform, 
with rounded lobes ; petals oblong. Cana- 
da. 

pedaftuSf (2(.) small, herbaceous, creep- 
ing; leaves pedate-qainate, gashed; ped- 
uncles filiform, bracted in the middle ; ca- 
lyx nearly glabrous, reflexed. 

RUDBECK^IA. 17—3. {Cvrynibosa.) [In honor 

of two botanists of the nanae of Rudbeck, 

who lived in the 17th century.] 

purpu/rea, (p. Ja. 14..) very rough ; lower 
leaves broad-ovate, alternate at the base, 
remotely toothed, caoline ones lance-ovate, 
acuminate at each end, nearly entire ; ray- 
fiorets very long, deflected, bifid. High 
grounds.^ Stem 3-4 f. Ray purple; disk 
brown ; involucrum imbricate. 

fidf'gida, (y. Oct 2/.) stem hispid, branch- 
es long, virgate, and l-flowered ; leaves 
lance-CN[>long. denticulate, hispid ; scale of 
the involucrum as long as the ray ; ray flo- 
rets 12-14, 2-clcft at the summit ; stem 2-3 
feet high, branched. 

pinnafta, stem furrowed, hispid ; leaves 
all pinnate; flowers very large, yellow; 
rays long, reflexed ; disk ovate, purple. 

/actmVto, (oone-flower, cone-disk sun- 
flower, y. Au. 2^.) lower leaves pin- 
nate ; letuets 3-lobed ; upper ones ovate ; 
egret crenate ; stem glabrous^ Damp. 6- 
10 f. 

ditf 'color, (y. abd p. Au. 2^.) branches 
oorymbed, l-flowered; peduncles naked, 
elongated; leaves lanceolate, hairy, stri- 
gose ; scales of the involucrum ovate, acute ; 

itals lanceolate, entire^ two-colored, as 

ig as the involucrum. 2 f. 

trilo^ba, (v. and p. An. If..) stem panicu- 
late, branches divaricate, leafy; leaves 
lanceolate, acuminate at each end, serrate ; 
lower ones 3-lobed; scales of the involu- 
crum linear, deflexed. 4-5 f. 

hir^'ta, (y. and p. Ju. 1|!.) very hirsute ; 
stem virgate, sparingly branched, l-flow- 
ered ; leaves alternate, sessile, lo-wer ones 
spatulate-lanceolate, hirsute ; scales of tlie 
involucrum imbricate in a triple series, 
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shorter than the ray; chaff obovate.^anvteL 
2-3 f. 

iigitafta, (y. An. If.) stem branching, 
glabrous; lower leaves pinnate; leftfet* 
pinnatifid ; upper ones simply pinnate ; 
hiphest 3-cleft ; egret crenate. 4 8 f. 

UBvigafta, (y. ij.) very glabrous ; leaves 
lance-ovate, acuminate at each end, tripli- 
nerved, sparingly toothed ; scales of the in- 
volucrnm lanceolate, as long as the ray. 8. 

mcl^Us, (p. 8. 2^.) stem hispid, villose^ 
branching ; leaves sessile, lance-ovate, den- 
tate, sofl-tomentose ; florets of die ray nu- 
merous, three times as long as the involu- 
crum. 2-3 f. S. 

radf'ula^ ( ^ .) stem hispid below, glabrous 
above, nearly naked ; peduncles very long, 
l-flowered ; leaves ovate, attenuate, tuber, 
culate-hispid ; involucrum imbricate ; scales 
ovate, acuminate, cih'ate. 8. 

apet^ala, {14..) scabrous; stem elongated, 
l-flowered, very pilose at the base ; rays 
mostly wanting ; leaves radical, sub-sessile, 
very broadly ovate, sub-rotund. Ala. Geo. 

spatulc^ta, (Au. ^ .) slender, minutely 
pubescent; stem l-flowered; leaves obo- 
vate spatulate, entire ; involucrum expand- 
ing, imbricafe ; florets of the ray 3-toothed. 
Mountains of Carolina. 

bVcotor, (y. b-r. ©.) pilose, sub-scabrous ; 
stem somewhat l-flowered ; leaves oblong, 
sessile, rarely sub-serrate, obtnsish ; lower' 
ones sub-ovate, petioled ; segments of the 
involucrum oblong ; scales lanceolate, lur- 
sute ; rays short, bi-colored. 18 i. Ark. 
RVEL"LIA. 13-3. {Peiieularet.y 

streffjens, (b. Ju. 2^.) erect, hairy; leaves 
on petioles, opposite, lance-ovate, entire; 
peduncles 3-4-flowered; segments of the 
calyx linear-lanceolate, acute, hispid, short- 
er than the tube of the corolla ; flowers ax- 
illary ; stem 8-12 i. Shady woods. Penn. 
to Geo. 

cilu/sa, (w. p. J. 2^.) erect, branching; 
leaves nearly sessile, ovate-oblong; mar- 
gins, nerves, and veins, fringed with loug 
white hair ; bracts lanceolate, short ; seg 
ments of the calyx linear, hispid, ciliate, 
with whitish hairs ; corolla sub-equal. S, 

hirsu'tOt (b. Oct.) hirsute, branching; 
leaves oval-lanceolate, nearly acute, sessile ; 
segments of the calyx subulate, hispid, a 
litde longer than the tube of the corolla ; 
style very long. 12-18 i. S. 
RU'MEX. 6—3. (Poly/fonea.) tProm rumex, 

a spear, which the leaves of some of the 

species resemble.} 

cris'^pus, (dock, Ju. H.) valves c^ the ca- 
lyx ovate, entire, all bearing grain like ap- 
pendages on their backs; leaves lanceo- 
late, undulate, acute. 2-3 f. 

a8ceto$df'lui, (iieldsorrel, g. p. M. 2/.) 
valves without grains; leaves lance-haa- 
tate ; flowers dioecious. 6-12 i. 

acetoi'sus, (garden sorrel, 2^.) stem elon* 
gated; leaves oblong, clasping, sagittate, 
acute. Ex. 

patten" titi, (garden-dock, patience, 2^.) 
valves entire, oue of tliem bearing a grain- 
like appendage ; leaves lunce-ovate. Nat- 
uralized. 
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obiwifoUus, (J. 21.) valves ovate, tooth- 1 
ed, one chiefly granuliferoas ; radical leaves 
heart-oblong, obtcuae; Btem a little scabroas. 
Inlrodoced. ^ 3 (. 

alpi'nuSf polygamoas; valves veined, 
veij entire, naked ; leaves cordate, obtuse, 
wrinkled,, large, rhnbarbUke. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

paUi'dus, (white dock, J. 2/.) valves 
ovate, entire, hardly larger than the grain ; 
spikes slender; stems nameroas; leaves 
lance-linear, acute. Salt marHhes. 

verticiUa'tui, valves entire, graniferous; 
flowers semiverticillate ; racemes leafless; 
leaves lanceolate ; sheaths cylindrical. 2f. 

9anpiin"eus, valves oblong, small, one 
graniterons ; leaves heart lanceolate, mostly 
variegated with red. 2-3 f. 

(tcu'tus^ (M. XL') valves oblong, some- 
what toothed, all graniferous ; leaves cor- 
date, oblong, acuminate, large ; whorls 
leaty. Introduced. 2-3 f. 

aqua^'icuSy (water dock, Jn. 2^. ) valves 
ovatiB, entire, graniferous; leaves lanceo- 
late, actite ; flowers whorled. 

britanf'rUcm, (yellow-rooted water dock, 
J. 2^.) valves entire and graniferous; 
leaves broad-lanceolate, flat, smooth ; whorbi 
of flowers leafless; sheaths obsolete. 2-3 
f. Swamps. 

pul"chert (Ju. 2^.) valves toothed, one 
conspicuously graniferous; radical leaves 
panduriform. Naturalized. 

veru/siu, (Ap. 2/.) valves large, heart- 
renifomit entire, net-veined; leaves small, 
lance-oval, entire, veined. 12 f. S. 

hastcUi^ltis, (A]^. 2^.) valves round-cor- 
date, entire, graniferous; leaves petioled, 
oblong, hastate ; auricles entire. DioBcious. 
1-3 f. 8, 

persu/'aroi'des, (Ju. ^.) valves toothed, 
graniferous ; leaves lanceolate, petioled,vUn- 
dnlate, entire, smooth. 6-12 i. S. 

crispatu'ltLs, valves obtusely cordate, 
crested, 3-toothed; one naked, two une- 
qually graniferous ; spikes leafless ; lower 
leaves oval ; upper ones lanceolate, all un- 
dulate. S. 

RUP'TIA. 4—4. (Aroidete.) 

marUifma, (sea teasel-grass, J. 2([.) float- 
m^; leaves pectinate, obtuse; flowers 
spiked. 

RU'TA. 10—1. (RMtaeea.) [From mo, to 
preserve, because it was supposed to pre- 
serve health. 

grave^oleJiSf (rue,) leaves more than de- 
compound; leafets oblong, terminal ones 
obovate ; petals entire. Bx. 

SA'BAL. 6—3. (PaJma.) 

pu'mila, (Ju. ^ .) leaves fan-shape ; scape 
panicled ; flowers sub-sessile, small ; berry 
dark colored. 4-6 f. Florida. 

min"haat root creeping ; fronds palmate, 
plicate ; fruit brownish. 8 i. S. 

SABBA'TIA. 5—1. {Gentieauta.) [In honor 
of LibertUus Sabbati^ author of a work called 
** Horltu Romanus."} 

campanulafta, (n, Au. ^ .) stem terete ; 
leaves lanceolate-unear, smooth ; calyx as 
long as the corolla. 1 f. Flowers termi- 



nal, sub-solitary, on long branches. Wet 
grounds. 

stellafris, segments of the calyx half as 
long as the corolla; leaves somewhat fleshy, 
obscurely 3-nerved ; flowers solitary, at toe 
extremity of the branches, forming a 
small corymb ; rose-colored. 12-18 i. Salt 
marshes. 

angttla^rie, (American centaury, r. An. 
Q. and ^ .) stem square, somewhat wing- 
ed ; leaves clasping ; branchea opposite. 
1-2 f. 

calyct/ia, flowers 7-9-parted ; calyx leafy ; 
leaves sessile. 

corymb&saf (w. 8.) flowers corymbed, 
corymbs few-flowered; leaves somewhat 
clasping ; corolla 4-6-parted. Swamps. 

chloroi'des, (r. Au. ^ .) weak; leaves 
lanceolate, erect ; branches few, 1 -flowered ; 
flowers 7-12 parted; segments of the calyx 
linear, shorter than the corolla. Var; ere&- 
ta, stem erect, rigid ; leaves linear ; corolla 
generally lOparted ; segments lanceolate. 
Var. coria'cea, stem sparingly branched, 
erect; lower leaves sub -oval; corolla thick, 
coriaceous, 16-parted. Ybt. Jleanu/ga, stem 
flexuous; leaves lauce-linear ; corolla 12- 
parted ; segments long, lanceolate. 2-3 f. 

panicula^ta, (w. Au. 24..) much branched ; 
panicle difi'use; leaves lioottjanceolate ; 
stem sob-terete ; branches alternate. 1-2 f. 

brachiaftat (r. Ju.) leaves lanceolate ; 
panicle long ; branches brachiate, about 3- 
fiowered ; corolla twice as long as tne ca- 
lyx ; stem erect, slightly angled. S. 

gerUianoi'des, (r. Au.) erect ; leaves long, 
linear, acute; flowers axillary and termi- 
nal, sessile,. upper ones crowded; corolla 
about lO-parted. S. 

SAC'CHARUM. 3-2. (Graminea.) [The 

name is said to be of Arabic origin, derived 

from soukar, sugar.] 

officinafrum, (sugar-cane,) flowers pani- 
cled; in pairs, one sessile and one pedi- 
celled; corolla 1-valved, awnless. From 
the East Indies. 
SAGI'NA, 4—4. (CaryophyOea.) 

procum"ben8, (pearl-wort, w. Ju. 2f.) 
stems procumbent, smooth, branched ; 
leaves Imear-mucronate ; petals very short. 
2-4 i. Borders of streams. Peduncles 
larger than the leaves. 

ape'tala, (0.) stems somewhat erect, sub- 
pubescent ; flowers alternate ; petals nearly 
obsolete, pale green. 

ertd'ta, (@.) glabrous; stem about 1- 
flowered ; leaves linear, acute ; peduncles 
strict ; sepals, petals, and stamens 4. 2 i. 
Introduced. 

fonJbina'lu, (Ap. <g>.) apetalous, stem pro- 
cumbent, branching, dichotomous above ; 
leaves opposite, Unear-spatulate, eu4re ; 
pedicels solitary, alternate, longer than Jie 
leaves. 8-15 i. 
SAGITTA'RIA. 19—12. (/ync«.) [Prom 

aagitlay an arrow ; so called from the shape 

of the leaves of some of the species.] 

tagittifo'lia, (arrow-head, w. Ju. 14..) 
leaves lanceolate, acute, sagittate; lobes 
lanceolate, acute, straight Var. kdifo'lia. 
leaves ovate, subacute, sagittate ; lobes 
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(q(^te, sligBdy aomninate, straight Van 
%w«'jd»-, leaves Urge, abroptiy acute ; acape ktree. Introduced, 
sub ramose. Ww. ^a'ciUs, leaves linear; 
lobes much spreadmg, linear, long, acut6. 
Var. hcuta^ta, leaves oblong-lanceolate, 
sagittate ; lobes expanding, long, very nar- 
row. Yar. pubes^'cens, leaves, stems, bracts, 
and calyx, very pubescent 1-2 £ 

heterophyV'la, (w. An. If.) leaves sim- 
ple, linear, and lanceolate, acute at each 
end, or elliptical and sagittate, with the 
lobes linear and divaricate ; scape simple, 
few-flowered; fertile flowers sub-sessile; 
bracts short, sub-prbiculate. 1 f. 

obtvfsa, (w. J. 11.) leaves sagittate, di- 
lated-ovate, rounded at the extremity, 
mucronate ; lobes approximate, oblong, 
obliquely acuminate, straight; scape sim- 
ple i bracts ovate, acute. DioBcious. Ponds. 

ng^'ida, (w. Ju. 2^.) leaves narrow-lance- 
olate, carinate below, rigid, very acute at 
each end; scape ramose. MoncBcions. 
Deep water. 

acutif(/liih (w. Ju. 2^.) leaves subulate, 
sheathed at the base, convex on the back ; 
. scape simple, few-flowered ; bracts dilated, 
acuminate. 6 1. 

naftaTUf (w. Ju. I(.). leaves floating; 
lance-oval, obtuse, S-nerved, attenuated at 
base, fewer ones sub-cordate; scape sim- 
ple, few-flowered ; lower peduncles elon- 
gated. 3-6 i. 

graminf'ea, (w. Ju. If..) leaves lance-lin- 
ear, glabrous, long, 3-nerved, somewhat 
perennial ; bracts ovate, acuminate. Mo- 
noBcious. 

lancifd/lia, (w. J. 21.) leaves broad, lance- 
olate, acute at each end, glabrous, coria- 
ceous, entire, somewhat perennial ; scape 
simple; seed compressed, sub-falcate. 2-3 £ 
Marshes. 

pusW'la, (Au. ^.) leaves linear, obtuse 
and short ; summits foliaceons ; scape sim- 
ple, shorter than the leaves ; flowers mo- 
noBcibus, few ; fertile one solitary, deflexed ; 
stamens mostly %. Muddy banks. 2-4 i. 
SaLICOR"NIA, I— 1. {AtHpiices.) [From 

«a2, salt, and comu, a horn.] 

kerba'ceOf (samphire, glasswort Au. |^.) 
herl^aceous, spreading ; joints compressed 
at the apex, emarginate-bifid. Var. vir- 
gin'^ica, has the branches undivided, and 
the jointed spikes long. The fructification 
is very obscure, but it may be known by 
its leafless, nearly cylindric, jointed branch- 
es. It grows in salt marshes along the sea- 
board. Onondaga salt springs. 12-18 i. 

ambi^'ua, (shrubby samphire, Ju. 2^.) 
perennial, procumbent branching; joints 
orescent-shaped, small; spikes alternate 
and opposite ; calyx truncate. 

mueranc^ta, (dwarf samphire, Au. Q.) 
low, herbaceous; joints 4-angled at base, 
compressed, and truncate at the top ; spikes 
oblong,, virith mucronate scales. 
SA'LiX. aO— 2. {AmentacetB.) [From #o/,' 

near, and 2t«, water.] 

vimiaa'lit, (osier, basket-willow, Ap. Tp .) 
branches slender and flexible ; filaments 
yellow; anthers orange; aments appear 
before the leaves ; leaves white, silky be- 



neath. Banks of streams. Middle-sfzeci 



babvh'niea, (weeping-willow, M. ^.) 
branchlets pendent ; leaves lanceolate, acu- 
minate, tjerrate, glabrous, upper and lower 
sides of difierent colors ; stipules roundish, 
contracted ; aments flower as soon as the 
leaves appear; germs sessile, ovate, gla- 
brous. Supposed to be the willow on 
which the Israelites bang their harps when 
captive in Babvlou. Introduced. 

can'^didctt (white willow, Ap. ^.) leaves 
lance-linear, very long, obscurely denticu- 
late at the extremity, pubescent above, 
white-downy beneath ; margins r«volute ; 
stipules lanceolate, as long as the petioles ; 
aments cylindric ; scales lance-obovate, very 
long, viliose. 3-4 f. Shady woods. 

muk'lenbere^^ia'na, (dwarf or speckled 
willow, Ap. 7 .) leaves lanceolate, acutish, 
sub-entire, white-hairy, rugose-veined be- 
neath ; margin revolnte ; stipules lanceo- 
late, deciduous ; aments precede the leaf- 
ing ; scales oblong ; margins viliose ; germs 
lance-ovate, silk viliose, long pedicelled ; 
styles short ; stigmas bifid. 

tris'^tis, (mourning willow, Ap. ^.) leaves 
lance-linear, acute at each end ; mai^ns 
revolute, smoothish above, rrigose-veined 
and downy beneath ; stipules none. 3-4 f 

reopens, (creeping willow, J. fp .) creeping; 
leaves lance-oval, entire, acute, glabrous, 
Somewhat silky beneath; stipules none, 
aments appearing before the leaves, ovate, 
diandrous; scales obovate, obtuse, hairy, 
fuscous at the point ; germs ovate-obloug, 
pedicelled, pubescent; style very short; stig- 
mas 24obed ; capsule smooth. Very small. 

obcfva'ta, { fp .) diffuse ; leaves obovate, 
obtuse,* very entire, glabrous above, silky- 
villose beneadi; stipules none; amenta 
flower at leafing-time, sessile, oblong, dian- 
drous ; scales obovate ; apex black, pilose. 

lambertiafTia, (Ap. fp .) leaves lauce-obo- 
vate, acute, glabrous, sub-serrate at tlie 
apex, discolored ;. scales roand, black ; fila- 
ment 1 ; anthers 2 ; germs sessile, oval- 
ovate, BUky; style short; stigmas ovate, 
emarginate. Introduced. 

fuscafta, (sooty willow, Ap. ^.) leaves 
lance-obovate, acute, glabrous, sub-serrate, 
glaucous beneath, when young, pubescent; 
stipules very narrow; aments nodding; 
scales obtuse ; germs 8hor^pedicelled, ovate, 
silky ; stigma sessile, 2-lobed. 

pedicerlafriSt (stem-berried willow, A p. 
^ .) branchlets smooth ; leaves lance-obo- 
vate, acute, entire, both sines glabrous, and 
colored alike ; stipules none ; aments pe- 
dunculate, glabrous ; scales oblong, half the 
length of the pedicels, scarcely pilose; 
germs ovate-oblong, glabrous, long-pedi- 
ceUed; stigmas sessile, 2-cleft Catskill 
Mountains. ^ 

ro97narin"if(/Ua, (rosemaiy willow, Ap. 
^.) leaves straight lanee-llnear, acute at 
each end, entire, pubescent above, silky 
beneath ; stipules lanceolate, erect ; aments 
precede the leafing ; scales oblong, obtuse^ 
ciliate; germs nedicelled, lanceolate, v3- 
lose ; stigmas suo-sessile, bifid. 3 t 
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eomfifra, (roae willow, Ap. ^.) leaves 
tance-oblone, remotely serrate, acnte, glab- 
roQS above, flat and downy beneath ; Btipalea 
lunate, sab-dentate ; ameots precede th^ 
leafing ; scales lanceolate, obtuK), villose ; 
germs pedicelled, lanceolate, silky; style 
bifid; stigmas 2-lobed; cone-like excres- 
cences at the end of the branches. 4-8 f. 

myrieoifdcst (gale4eaf willow, Ap. ^.) 
leaves lance-oblong, acate, biglandular at 
the base, obtusely serrate, smooth, glaucous 
beneath; stipules ovate, acute, glandular- 
serrate ; aments villose, leafy at the base ; 
scales lanceolate, obtuse, villose, black: 

germs long-pedicelled, style bifid ; stigmas 
ifid. 

prinoi'des, (Ap. h.) leaves oval-oblong, 
acute, remotely undulate-serrate, glabrous. 
I^laucous beneath ; stipules semicordate, 
incisely-toothed ; aments precede the leaf- 
ine; germs pediceiled, ovate, acuminate, 
silky ; style long ; stigmas bifid. 6 8 f.. 

dMf'aAoTt (bog willow, Ap. F?.) leaves 
oblong, rather obtuse, glabrous, remotely 
serrate, entire near the summit, glaocoas 
beneath; stipules decidaous, lanceolate, 
serrate ; aments ik>wer near leafing time, 
diandrous, oblong, tomentose; ecales ob- 
long, acute, hairy, black; germs sub ses- 
sile, lanceolate, tomentose; style of middling 
length ; stigmas 2-parted. 

angvAtfifta, (Ap. ^.) leaves lanceolate, 
acute, very long, gradually attenuated at 
the base, serrolate, glabrous ; stipules semi- 
cordate ; aments precede the leafing ; erect, 
smoothish ; germs pediceiled, ovate, smooth; 
style bifid ; stigmas 2-lobed. * 

longifo'lia^ (long-leaf willow, M. ^.) 
leaves linear, acuminate at each end, elon- 

gated, remotely toothed, smooth; stipules 
inceolate, toothed ; aments peduncled, to- 
mentose; scales flat, retase: filaments 
bearded at the base ; twice the length of 
the scales. 2 f. 

pwrtkit/na, ( ^.) leaves long, lance-lin- 
ear, gradually attenuate above, sub-falcate, 
acute at base, close-ferrate, glabrous on 
both sides, silky when young ; stipules lu- 
nate, toothed, reflexed. 8-15 f. 

nifgra, (M. ^ .) leaves lanceolate, acute at 
each end, serrulate, green on both sides ; 
petiole and midrib tomentose above ; stip- 
ules dentate ; aments cylindric ; scales ob- 
long, very villose; filaments 3 6, bearded 
at the base; germs pediceiled, ovate, 
-^ smooth; style very short; stigmas bifid. 
15-20 f. Banks of streams. 

lu'cida^ (M. '^ .) leaves ovate-oblong, cus- 
pidate-acuminate, rounded at the base, ser- 
rate, glabrous both sides, shining ; stipules 
oblong, serrate, aments triandrous ; scales 
lanceolate, obtuse, pilose at base, serrate, 
smooth at the apex ; germs lanceolate-sub- 
ulate, smooth, style bifid; stigmas obtuse. 
A small tree. C .. 

eordafta, (heart-leaf willow, Ap. Tp.) 
leaves lance-oblong, acuminate, sub-cor- 
date at base, rigid, smooth, acutely serrate, 
psder beneath ; stipules large, cordate, ob- 
tuse ; stamens 3 ; scales lanceolate, black, 



woolly; germs pedk^lled, mooth; style 
very short ; stigmas bifid. 6-8 C 

gri'sec^ (gray willow, Ap. ^.) leaves lan- 
ceolate, acuminate, serrulate, glabrous 
above, silky or naked beneath; stipules 
linear, defiexed, deciduous ; scales oblong, 
hairpr, black at the apex; germs oblong, 
pediceiled, silky; stigma sessile, obtuse; 
branches purple, very brittle at the base. 
6 8f. 

al^ba^ (M. b .) leaves lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, silky on both sides ; lower serratures 
glandular; stipules obsolete ; aments elon- 
gated ; scales lance-oval, pubescent ; germs 
sub-sessile, ovate-oblong, at len^ smooth ; 
style short ; stigma 2-parted, thick. Inbo- 
duced. 

mteUi'ncL, (yellow willow, M. 1^.) leaves 
lanceolate, acuminate, thickly serrate, glab- 
rous above, paler and somewhat nlky be- 
neath ; stipules none ; aments cylindrical ; 
scales ovate-lanceolate, pubescent exter- 
nally; germs sessile, ovate-lanceolate; 
stigmas sub sessile, 2-lobed. Introduced. 

russeliafna, ( F^ .) leaves lanceolate, acu- 
minate, serrate, glabrous ; florets generally 
triandrous; germs pediceiled, subulate, 
smooth; s^les ebngated. Tall tree. In- 
troduced. 

herbafcea, (Ju. 1^.) leaves round; stipules 
none ; scales obovate, villose ; germs sub- 
sessile, glabrous. Porms a kind of tnif 
rising not more than an inch from the 
ground, yet forming a perfect miniature 
tree. 

hcniBtonf'ia'na, (1^.) leaves lance-linear, 
acute, finely serrate, glabrous, shining, 1- 
colored ; stipules none ; aments appearing 
with the leaves, cylindric, viUose ; scales 
ovate, acute ; filaments 3-5, bearded at the 
middle. 8. 

SALSO^LA. 5—3. (iltriplicM.) [From «a/, 

salt ; BO called on account of its saline 

properties.] 

Kcni^ (prickly salt-wort, Ju. ^.) decum- 
bent ; leaves subulate, rough ; stem buidiv; 
flowers solitary. Sea-shore. Burnt for the 
alkaline salts which it contains. 

s</da, (salt-wort.) smooth, ascending. 

trafgu»t (Ju. Q.) herbaceous, smooth, 
spreading ; leaves subulate, fleshy, mucro- 
nate-spinous ; flowers sub-solitary; cidyx 
sub-ovate ; margin flattened, discolored. 

$AL"VIA. 3-1. {LahiattB.) [FromMlvo, to 
save : so called in reference to its qualities.] 
lyralta, (wild sage, b. M. I(.j stem near- 
ly covered with reflexed hairs; radical 
leaves lyrate-dentate ; upper lip of the co- 
rolla very short; flowers about 6 in a whorL 
>^oods. 1 f. 

elaytt/nit leaves cordate, ovate, sinuate, 
toothed, rugose ; flowers violet, in whorls. 
Woods. 8-12 i. 

utiicif![/Ua, viscous and villose > leaves 
ovate-Oblong, very pubescent; flowers blue, 
in remote wnorls. Mountains. 

officinaHU, (sage, b. J. 2^ or^.) leaves 
la^ce-ovate, crenulate; whorls few-flow- 
ered; calyx mucronate. Ex. 

sclafra, (clany, $ .) leaves rugose, cor- 
date, oblong, villose, serrate; floral bracts 
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longer than the calyx, concaye, acamiuate. 
Ex. 

splejif'denB, (acarlet sag«, r. H) leaves 
ovate and lance-ovate, fiat, smooth beneath ; 
flower long; calyx and corolla scariet, 
downy ; style exsert. Ex. 

a^u'rea, (narrow-leaved sage, b. w. An. 
2X-) leaves lance-Itnear, smooth ; calyx pa- 
bescent, 3-cleft ; segments short 4 6f. S. 

trichotf'temmoi'aU, (b. Q.) leaves lance- 
olate, serrate; racemes terminal; flowers 
opposite ; corolla eqnal to the 3deft calyx ; 
stem brachiate-branched. S. 

obovaftat (downy -leaved sage» Ja.) leaves 
large, obovate, toothed, pubescent; stem 
slightly angled ; whorls 6-flowered. 18 i. S. 

coccinf*ea, (r. Ja. 2^.) leaves cordate, 
acute, tomentose, serrate ; corolla twice as 
long as the calyx, and narrower. 1 f. 

au'rea, flowers eolden-yellow. 

fomu/sa, a shrabby plant with dark scar- 
let flowers. Ex. 

paftem, flowers of the richest blue. 

deiita^tat flowers white. 

•purjni'rta, flowers parple. 
SALVIN"IA. 81—1. iFiKctt.) 

naftarut (©.) leaves elliptic, sub-coi^ate, 
obtuse, with fascicled bristles above ; fruit 
sub-sessile, aggregated. Xakes and still 
waters. 
SAMBU'CUS. 6—3. (C^Bpri/oluc.) [From 

Sabuecay (Hebrew,) the name of an ancient 

musical tnstrumenti made from the wood 

of this shrub.} 

canaden"$iB, (black-berried elder, w. J. 
^ .) branchlets and petioles glabrous ; leaf- 
ets about in 4 pairs, oblong oval, glabrous, 
shining, acuminate ; cyme Tax, divided into 
about 5 parta 8-15 f. 

jmhes' cens, (red-berried elder, w. M. ^ .) 
bark warty ; leafets in 2 pairs, lance-oval, 
pubescent beneath; flowers raceme-pani- 
cled, or in a crowded bunch. 6-12 f. 
SaMO'LUS. 5—1. (Lysimachus.) [Supposed 

to be named from the inland of Samos.] 

valeranf^di, (water pimpernell, brook- 
weed, w. Ja. If.) erect; leaves obovate, 
entire ; racemes many-flowered ; pedicels 
with a minute bract. Wet grounds. 8-12 i. 

ebractec^tus, (w. 11-) stem short, robust, 
smooth, divided at the base ; leaves obo- 
vate, obtuse, somewhat fleshy, attenuate at 
the base ; ' racemes elongated, sub-pubes- 
cent ; pedicels filiform, without bracts. S. 
SANGUINAHIA. 19—1. (Papaveracea.) 

[From sanguis^ Mood ; so named either from 

the color of its root, or its use in stopping 

hemorrhages.} 

canadenf^ns, (blood-root, w. Ap. 11.) 
leaves sab-reniform, sinuate-lobed ; scape 
1 -flowered. A variety, atenopef^alei, has 
linear petals. 6-10 i. 
SANOUISOR^BA. 4—1. (JSoMcea.) [From 

sanguUf blood, and Mrfreo, to absorb; so 

named from its medicinal qualities.] 

canaden'*si9, (burnet saxifrage, w. Ja. 
H..) flowers in a long, cylindric spike ; sta- 
mens several times longer than the corolla. 
The leaves resemble the hornet. 3-5 f. 

me'dia, stipes shorter than the preceding, 
and tinged with red. Wet meadows; 
chiefly on mountains. 



SANIC'OJLA. 5— t. (UmMHftrm,) [From 
»ano^ to heal ; so called from its virtues in 
healing.] 
^ marylandf'ica, (w. June-Aa. 2X.) leaves 
all digitate ; leafets oblong, deeply serrate; 
staminate flowers numerooa, peaiceUed. 2 £ 
canadenf'su, {1^.\ leaves palmate ; seg- 
ments petioled ; divisions gash-serrate, la^ 
eral ones 2-parted ; flowers polygamoos^ 
staminate ones sbort-pedioelled ; lobes of 
the calyx entire. Canada. 
SANTOLFNA. 17-1. (CosymM/ere.) [From 
MtaUahan^ saunders, because it swellB like 
the saunders-wood.] 

8uav€(/lensy (y. Ja. Q.) smooth ; stem fiu- 
tigiate; leaves sab-bipmnatifid; divisions 
acute, linear ; peduncles terminal, l-fiowei> 
edu 

SAPIN"DUS. &— 3. {Smpvndi.) [From two 
words, Mtpo tndM, Indian soap, the rind of 
the fruit being used as a substitute for 
soap.] 

taoonairia^ (w. ^ .j leaves glabrous, ab- 
ruptly pinnate; leafets lance-oval > fruit 
glabrous. S. 

SAPONA'RIA. 10-8. (CaryophyVeti.) [From 
sapoj soap, the juice being found to have sa- 
ponaceous properties.] 
officina'lia, (soap-wort, bouncing bet, "w. 
J. 2X0 calyx cylindric ; leaves lance-ovate, 
opposite, sub-connate, entire. Naturalized. 
10-18 i. Ex. 

vaca^riOf (field aoap-worl, r. Ja. Q.) ca- 
lyx pyramidal, 5-angled, smooth; bracts 
membranaceous, acute; leaves ovate-lan- 
ceolate, sessile. Introduced. 
SARRACE'NfA. 12-1. {Papaveraeem.) [This 
name is saia, by some, to nave been given 
in honor of Dr. Sarrazin, by others, it is 
thought to have originated in the resem- 
blance of the peculiar (lower of the plant to 
the head of a Saracen enveloped in his crim- 
son turban ; thus the plant is som<>times 
called Turk*s-head.] 

purpufrea, /side-saddle flower, p. J. 7X) 
leaves radical, short, gibbose-inflated, or 
cup-form, contracted at the mouth, having a 
broad, arched, lateral wing ; die contract- 
ed part of the base hardly as long as the 
inflated part Scape with a single, large, 
nodding flower. In manshes. 1-2 f 

hetCfvphyria, has palish yellow flowers, 
and is more slender than the preceding. 

ru'bra, (r-p. 2X-) leaves slender; lateral 
wing linear; appendage ovate, erect, ob- 
tuse, mucronate, contracted at the base. 
6-10 L S. 

Jlafva, (y. J. 11.) leaves large, fannel- 
form, throat expanaing ; lateral wing near- 
ly wanting; append u^e erect, contracted 
at base ; reflexed at the sides. 18-24 i. li?. 
variolafrig, (y. J. ![..) leaves slightly ven- 
tricose, with the tube near the summit spot- 
ted on the back ; appendage arched, in- 
curved ; lateral wing slightly dilated ; stig- 
ma acute at the angles. 12-18 L S. 

dmmman"dii, (p.) leaves erect very long; 
tube dilated above, with very narrow wing; 
tube and lamina whitish and strongly re- 
tic alated with purplish veins. Florida. 

psittaci'na, (p. Mar.) leaves short, recli- 
ned, marked with white npots ; tube infla- 
ted, with abroad seuii-obovate wiug ; lami- 
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ii« ventrf'Hiae, recurved, so sb nearly to 

close the tube. S, 

SATURE'.ill. 13—1. (LaHata.) [From •o/yri, 

Batyrs.] 

korten"sU. (aammer savonr, b-w. Ja. ©.) 

Edancles axillary, somewoat in a cyme ; 
iTes laiiceolate, entire ; stem bracbiate. 
moiiic^na, (winter savory, ^ .) peduncles 
■omewhat 1-sided ; segments of the calyx 
aca urinate, mucronate ; leaves macronate. 

SAURU'RUS. 7--4. (Naiadet.) iFxomtama, 

a lizard, and oura^ tail.] 

ce/'nuus, (lizard's-tail, swamp-lHy, An. 
2^.) stem angular, sulcate ; leaves alternate, 
heart-oblong, acaminate. 1-2 f. Swamps. 

SAUSSU'REA. !7— 1. (Brieea.) tFromtaura, 
lizard, and oirra, tail, alluding to the shape 
and scaly appearance of the long spike of 
flowers.} 

moTUico^lOf sparingly woolly ; leaves lin- 
ear, entire ; lAfets of the involucmm ob- 
long-cvlin dric. villo g|j^ lanceolate, acute. 

(Stuifrmgte.} rFrom 
*go^ to break, because 
i remedy against the 

kxifrage. w.'iM- It-) 
eaves oval, obtuse, 
the petiole ; flowers 

er saxifrage, y-g. M. 
58 obloog-lanceolatd, 
ty, obsoletely tooth - 
cle oblong, flowers 
tar, lunger than the 
•ior. 18-28 i. Root 

>ak geranium, creep- 
H') leaves roundish, 
t off creeping shoots ; 
' elongated. Ex. 
aggregate, spatulnte, 
•CQUsn, wuuuui, wuu cartilaginous teeth ; 
stem simple, pilose, leafy; calyx smooth. 
3 i. 
serpyV'lifo'liat {li) erect; leaves small, 
Loral, glabrous ; stem 1-flowered, few-leav- 
Ifi; petals oboviite. 
androAo'cea, (w. If.) pubescent; leaves 
f pctioled, linear, spatulate; stem leafy. 1-2- 
flowered. 

bronchWlis, {11.) stoloniferous ; leaves 
imbricate, subulate, flat, mucronate, npinose, 
ciliate ; stem panicled. 

niva'lvt, (alpine saxifrage, ' w. J. Zf.) 
leaves roundish, wedge-form, crenate-be- 
fore, decurrent into the petiole ; stem na- 
ked, simple ; racemes crowded. 2 i. 

fj^cfum, (2X) leaves reniform, toothed, 
veinteHs and pilose ; stem naked, panicled. 
leucan"themifolia, (w. r. y. Ju. 1(.) very 
hirsute; leaves spatnlate-oval, with acute 
and large teeth ; panicles long, diffuse ; 
calyx reflexed, persistent ; petals unequal. 
18-24 i. 

cro'sft, (y-g. Ju. 2/.) nearly glabrous; 
leaves oblong-lanceolate, acute, erose. den- 
tate ; panicles oblong ; branches divaricate ; 
stem naked. 

semipnben"cens^ (y. 2^.) leaves not petio- 
led, oblong-oval, obtuse, very glabrous. 
35 



denticulate ; flowers pedteelled, disposed 
in dense corymbs ; calyx pilose-glandulose -, 
sepals triangolar-ovftte, acute ; petals ovate, 
obscurely 3-nerved, somewhat equalling the 
calyx. Cultivated. 

SCABICySA. 4—1. {Diftocea.) iTtomtMber, 
rough ; so called from its rough surface.] 
stellafla, (star scabious, y-w. (2)*) corolla 
5-cleft, radiate; leaves irregularly lobed, 
and toothed ; outer crown of the aeeda or- 
bicular, large, manv-nerved. 

airoptirpu'rea, (sweet scabious, r. 2^.1 
outer crown of the seed short, k>bed, and 
crenate ; receptacle cyllndric. 

SCHEUCHZE'RIA. 0—3. (Jumei.) [Named 

from Scheuchzer 1 

paliu'tris, ^flowering rush, g-y. J. 11.) 
leaves sheathing at the base, linear ; flow- 
ers in a small, terminal raceme. Swamps. 
SCHIZJS'A. 21—1. {Felicea.) 

punl"la, (one sided fern, Ju. Zf.) frond 
simple, linear, compressed, tortuous : spikes 
conglomerate, inflexed one way. 3-6 i. 

SCHIZAN"DRA. 19—5. {Mtmisperma.) [From 
scAtro, to split, and anei, a stamen, the sta- 
mens being nearly separated by fissures in 
the receptacle.] 

coccin"ea, (r. and y, M. ^.) glabrous; 
leaves alternate, lanceolate, sub-denticu- 
late, petioled, sometimes sab-cordate, climb- 
ing. 10-15 f. S. 

SCHCB'NTJS. 8—1. (Cyperoidea.) 

mariatoi'des, (water-bog rush, Ju. !(..) 
culm terete or sub-sulcate, leafy; leaves 
channeled, semi-terete ; umbel terminal ; 
fascicles on spikes, 3 on each peduncle; 
seed naked, rounded at the base. 2 f. 

hismdu'lus, peduncles axillary and ter- 
minal, 3-spiked ; spikes globose, pedicel- 
led ; leaves filiform, hispid. S. 

effvfgus, (saw grass, An.) stem leafy, ob- 
tusely 3-angied ; leaves aculeate ; panicle 
termmal, very long, diffuse ; pericarp ovate, 
longitudinally wrinkled. 6-10 f S. 

seta'ceus, peduncles axillary and termi- 
nal, generally 3-flowered ; stem 3-angled ; 
leaves setaceous. S. 

SCHOL"LERA. 3—1. (Narcissi.) [Named 

from a German teacher.] 

prramin"ifoUa, (yellow-eyed water grass, 
y. Ju. 11.) leaves all linear, grass-like ; stem 
slender, floating. 6-18 i. 

SCHRANK'TA. 15—10. {Ugumimosa.) [Prom 

Schrank, a German.] 

scnsitiya, prickly ; leaves pinnate ; leaf- 
ets iu pairs, under ones very small. Sensi- 
tive plant. Jinowh by some botanists as the 
Mimosa sensitiva. 

vncina'ta, (p. Ju. H .) stem prostrate, an- 

gled, prickly; leaves alternate, abruptly 
i-pinnate ; leafeta small, thinly pilose, irri- 
table. 2-3 f 8. 

SCHWAL"BEA. 13—2. (Srropkuhtria: ) [Na- 
med in honor of Schwalbe.] 
americaftia, (p-y. J. 2^.) simple, pubes- 
cent ; leaves lanceolate ; racemes terminal ; 
flowers alternate, sub sessile. 2 f. Chaff- 
seed. Fine barrens., 

SCIL'^LA. 6-1. [From skUio, to dry; so 
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called from Its property of drying up hu- 

mors.l 

mariti'ma, (squill, w.) scape long, naked, 
many-flowered; bracts bent back; root 
bulbous. Ex. 
SCIR'TUS. 3—1. (Cyperoidea.) [An ancient 

Latin name for the Bull-rush.] 

1. Seed surrotpnded toith bristles at the base. 
{Style articulated to the seed ; base dilated 

and persistent, ^eed often lentictUar, 

Spikes terminal, solitary. J 

capita' tvs, (Ju. 2/.) stem terete or «ub- 
oompressed; spike ovate, obtuse; seed 
oval, compressed, smooth. Wet places. 8- 
18 i. 

tenf'uis, (Jn. 2^.) culm slender, quadran- 
gular : spike elliptical, acute at each end ; 
glumes ovate, obtuse ; stamens 3 ; styles 3- 
cleft; e«ed rugose. 8-12 1 

pusil'lus, (J. 2X) culm compressed^ sub- 
angular; spike ovate, compressed; seed 
obovate; stamens 3; style 2-3-cleft Bait 
marshes. 1 i. 

acicula'ris, (Ju.) culm setaceous, quadran- 
gular; spike ovate, acute, 3-6-flov^ered ; 
glumes somewhat obtuse ; stamens 3 ; styles 
bifid ; seed obovate. 3-6 i. 

planift/lius, (J.) culm triquetrous ; radical 
leaves linear, flat, nearly equalling the 
culm; spike oblong, compressed, shorter 
than the cuspidate bracts at the base. 8 i. 
Swamps. 

f Style JUiform, not bearded^ deddnious.J 

locus" trig, (J. H.) culm terete, attenua- 
ted above, naked ; panicle sub-terminal ; 
spikes peduncled, ovate. 4-8 f. 

america'nuSf (Au. li.) culm nearly na- 
ked, triquetrous; sides concave; spikes 
lateral, 1-5, ovate, conglomerate, sessile; 
glumes round-ovate, mucronate; seed tri- 
quetrous, acuminate. 3-5 f. 

debi'Us, [Au.24..) culms cespitose, deeply 
striate ; spikes about 3, ovate, sessile ; 
glumes ovate, obtuse, mucronate ; margins 
of ponds. 8-12 i. 

brun"neus, (Au. 11) culm leafjr, obtusely 
triangular ; cyme decompound ; ravolucrum 
3-4-leaved ; spike round-ovate, clustered in 
about sixes ; glumes ovate, obtuse. 3-3 f. 

atrovi'rens, (Ju. 2/.) culm triangular, 
leafy ; cyme terminal, compound, prolifer- 
ous ; involucrum 3 leaved ; spikes conglom- 
erate, ovate, acute ; glumes ovate, mucro- 
uate, pubescent. Wet meadows. 2 f. 

macronta'chyus, (Au. 2^.) culm trique- 
trous, leafy ; corymb clustered ; involucrum 
about 3-leaved, very long ; spikes oblong ; 
glumes ovate, 3-c1eft ; middle segment sub- 
ulate and reflexed ; style 3-cleft. 3-4 f. 

Style JUiform, deciduous. Bristles muck 
longer than the seed. 

eriopho'rum, (red cotton grass, Au. If.) 
stem obtusely triquetrous, leafjr ; panicle 
decompound, proliferous, nodding ; spikes 
peduncled ; bristles surrounding tfie peri- 
carp exsert. 4-5 € Swamps. 

hnea'tus, (leafy scirpus, Ju.) culm trique- 
trous, leafy ; panicles termineUi and lateral, 
decompound, at length nodding; involu- 



crum 1-2-Ieaved; spikes ovate; ghimeslui- 
ceolate, somewhat carinate ; bristles longer 
than the seedw 2 3 f. 

2. Seed naked at the base. 

(Style simple at the base, not articulated to 

the seed, deciduous. J 

auiumnaflis, (flat stemmed scirpus, S. 2^.) 
culm compressed, ancipitous; umbel com- 
pound ; involucrum 2-leaved ; spikes lance- 
olate, acute, a little rough ; glumes mucro- 
nate, carinate. 8-12 i. Low woods. 
, sim^plex, (J. It.) culm columnar ; spike 
somevsrhat ovate; glumes sub-ovate, ob- 
tuse ; pericarp obovate. 3-angIed. 8-13 i. 
S. 

JUifor^'mis, (Au.) spike cylindric, oblong, 
obtuse ; scales roundish ; pericarp naked at 
the summit ; culm filiform, terete. 8. 

tubeiculaftus, (Au.) culm columnar, striate; 
glumes very obtuse, loose, impressed ; seed 
somewhat 3-«ngled; tubercle sagittate, 
larger than the seed. 12 i. S. 

equisefoifdes, (J.) culm erect, terete, doo- 
bly jointed ; spike qylindric, terminal ; ocalea 
very obtuse. 18-24 i. S. 

genicvlaftus, (Ju.j culm terete, growing in 
distinct clusters ; spike ovate-oblong; scales 
round-ovate. 8. 

quadrang^da'tus, (M. H.) culm erect, 
glabrous, acutely 4-angled; 3 sides con- 
cave; one wider, flat; spike cylindric; 
glumes very obtuse. 1-2 f. Swampa 8. 

sylvaficus, (wood rush, 21.) spikes ob- 
long, crowded; corymb leafy more than 
decdbi pound ; c nlm leafy, triquetrons; scalcfl 
oblong, obtusisb. green. S. 

SCLERAN"THUS. 10—2. (Portulaccea.) [From 

skleros, hard, and anthos, flower, alluding to 

its hard calyx.] 

an"nuus, (knawel, ®.) stems slightly 
pubescent ; calyx of the fruit spreading, 
acute. Stems numerous, procumbent. 
Flowers very small, green, in axillary fas* 
cicles. Dry fields. 

pcren"nis, (If.) calyx of the fruit with 
obtuse, spreading segments. England. 

SCLE'RIA. 19—3. {Cyperoidea.) [Named 

from its hard and polished fruit.] 

tri'glomera'ta, (whip grass, J. 2|.) culm 
acutely triangular, scabrous ; leaves lance- 
linear, channeled, a little scabnras, sparing- 
ly pilose ; spikes fascicled, lateral and ter- 
ming; glumes ciliatc ; nut smooth. 2f. 

pav,cQU/ra, (Au. 2Jf) culm triquetrous, 
glabrous; leaves linear, glabrous; spikes 
lateral and terminal, few-flowered, the lat- 
eral ones pendulous, fasciculate; glumes 
smooth, nut rugose. Wet meadows. 13- 
18 i. 

verticilla'ta, (Au. 21.) stem simple, tri- 
quetrons, smooth ; leaves glabrous; spike 
glomerate, naked, clusters alternate; 
glomes glabrous, nut globose, muoronste, 
transveraely corrugate. 1 f. 

oligan"tha, (M.) stem slender, triquetrous 
glabrous; leaves narrow, nerved, slight^ 
scabrous; spikes 2-3, sub-terminal, sessile, 
one lateral, one romote, long peduncled ; 
nut very smooth, shining. 19-18 i. 8. 

grafciHs, stem filifon;n, triquetrous, and 
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with the leaves glabrous ; spikes few-flow- 
ered, fascicled, sab-terminal ; glames glab- 
roas ; nat dmootb, shining. 1 1 S. 

SCOLOPEN"DRIUM. 21-1. (FiJices.) fFrom 
skolopendray centipede ; so called from the 
numerous roots and branches, or from little 
marks upon the frond resembling this in- 
sect.] 

officinafrium, (caterpillar fern, Jn. 11.) 
frond simple, ligalate, entire, cordate at 
base, sub erect ; stipe chafiy. 8-15 L 

SCROFHULA'RIA. 13—2. (ScrophtOarim.) 
[From acioftda^ the king's evil; so called 
because the leaves were formerly consider- 
ed a remedy for scrofulous tumors.] 
marylan'^dica, (fig-wort, g-p. Ju. 11.) 
leaves cordate, serrate, acute, rounded at 
the base; petioles ciliate. below; panicle 
fascicalate, loose, few-flowered ; stem ob- 
tusely angled. ^-4 f. * 

lancedla'ta, leaves lanceolate, unequally 
serrate ; petioles naked ; fascicles corymb- 
ed. 2-3 f. Wet meadows. Flowers green- 
ish yellow. 

SCUTELLA'RIA. 13—1. (LabiatiB.) 

laieriflo'ra, (scullcap, b. Ju. 2^.) branch- 
ing, glabrous: leaves long-petioled, ovate, 
toothed ; cauline ones sub-cordate ; racemes 
long, lateral, leafy. Damp. 1-2 f. Atone 
time in repute as a remedy for hydropho- 
bia. 

gaJericnU^ia, (common scullcap, b. J. 2^.) 
branching ; leaves sub-sessile, lance-ovate, 
sub-cordate at the base, crenate, white- 
downy beneath ; flowers axillary, solitary, 
or in pairs; flowers large. Damp. 12-18 i. 
integrifo'lia, (b. Ju. ^ .J stem nearly sim- 
ple, densely pubescent ; leaves sub-sessile, 
oblong, obtuse, wedge-form at the base, 
obscurely toothed; racemes loose, leafy; 
flowers opposite, often in panicles. Var. 
kyn'*sopifo'lia, has the leaves all linear. 18- 
24 i. Swamps. 

grafdlig, [b. J. H.) stem sub-simple ; 
leaves opposite, remote, broad-ovate, tooth- 
ed, veined, smooth, sessile, margins sca- 
brous ; upper ones smaller, entire ; flowers 
axillary. 1218 i. 

amJfig'^ua, {h. Ju. 11) stem sub-decum- 
beut, branchea divaricately from the base; 
leaves sessile, ovate ; flowers small. axQla- 
ry. 3-6 i. 

pilo'sa, (b. J. It.) erect, pubescent; 
leaves distant, ovate, obtuse, crenate, ru- 
gose, petioled, lower ones si]6-cordate ; ra- 
cemei? panicled ; flowers crowded ; bracts 
lanceolate, entire ; calyx hispid. 18-24 i. 

eanes'^oens, (b. If) branched ; leaves 
ovate, acute, petiolate, acutely tootlied, 
boary-villose beneath ; lower ones sub-cor- 
date; racemes pedicelled, sub-panicled, 
axillary and terminal; bracts lance-ovate, 
longer than the calyx. 2-3 f. 

levigafta, (b. M. l^..) simple, smooth, slen- 
der ; leaves petioled, opposite, ovate, coarse, 
serrate, veined, sub-acuminate, tapering to 
' the base, entire at the base and apex, glab- 
rous, paler beneath ; raceme simple, termi- 
nal; flowers sub-pubescent, erect, upper 
bracts smaller, entire. Open woods. 12 
18 L 



nerv</$a, (b. An. 2^.) nearly simple, glab- 
rous ; leaves sessile, ovate, dentate, nerved ; 
raceme terminal, loose, leafy. 

angustWlict, |J. H.) simple, finely pa- 
bescent ; leaves linear; flowers axillary, op- 
posite ; stamens snb-exsert. 8. 

•errafta, (b. Ju. 2^.) erect, branching, 
pubescent; leaves short petic^ed, acumin- 
ate, ovate, serrate, dotted beneath; ra- 
cemes terminal, loose, often panided ; bracts 
ianeeolate, short; stamens shorter than the 
corolla. 8. 

SECA'LE. »-«. {Qrtumnem.) lYtmtk MtcOyXo 

cut or mow.] 

cereafle, (lye, J. ^ .) glumes and bristles 
scabrous-ciliate ; corolla smooth. Intro- 
duced. 

SE'DUM. 10—5. {StmferviomA [From***), 
to assuage, because it allays inflammation.] 
temc^tum, (false ice-plant, w. J. 11) 
small, creeping: leaves flat, roondspata- 
late, temate; flowers somewhat 3-spiked, 
sometimes octandrous. Cultivated. 

telefpkium, (orphine, live-forever, r. w. 
Ju. li.) leaves flattish, tooth-serrate, thick- 
ly scattered; corymb leafy; stem erect 

AX. 

anacamp'^urot^ (stone-crop, 11.) leaves 
wedge-form, entire, sab-sessile; stem de- 
cumbent; flowers corymbed. Ex. 

tdepkii/deM, (p. Ju.) leaves broad, flat, 
ovate, acute at each end ; corymbs many- 
flowered. 1 f. Harper's ferry. 

nuttaV'ii, leaves roundish, flat, entire, 
scattered ; cymes terminal, 3-forked. 

lanceoWtum, leaves sub-alternate ; lower 
ones crowded, lance-oblong, acutisfa, gla- 
brous ; stem branched, asisurgent ; flowers 
cyme-coiymbed ; petals spreading, lanceo- 
late. 

pulchel"lvm, (p.) glabrous; stems assur- 
gent : leaves scattered, obtuse, linear ; low- 
er ones oblong-oval ; cyme many-spiked ; 
flewers sessile, octandrous. 8. 

rhodu/la, (g. y. U) erect» simple ; leaves 
glaucous, fleshy, sessile, imbricate, tooth- 
ed above; cymes terminal, branching. 
8i. 8. 

piisWlum, (w. Ju. U') glabrous; leaves 
nearly terete, oblong, alternate; flowers 
sub- terminal, few, sub-pedicelled, altera 
nate. 2-4 \. 8, 
SELI'NUM. 5—2. {Cmeifent.) 

aure'a, (y. ^.) stem glabrous, sub-divided 
at the base, acute-triangular ; leaves some- 
what succulent, smooth; peduncles axilla- 
ry, angular. 4-6 i. 8. 
SEMPER VI'VUM. 12—12. {Sempervivet.) iTxom 

temper^ always, and vivo, to live.] 

tecto'rum, (bouseleek, Au. If.) leaves cili- 
ate ; bulbs spreading ; nectaries wedge- 
form, crenulate. £x. 

arh&reum, (tree bouseleek,) stem woo^ir, 
smooth, branching; leaves wedge-form, 
glabrous, with soft spreading hairs. Ex. 

SENE'CIO. 17—3. (CorymioM.) [From «eM*- 
eo, to grow old; so called because some 
of its species are covered with a gray- 
ish pubescens, like the hair of an aged 
person.] • 
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A. Ft&rett tuhular ; those of the ray 
wanting. 

hieracifo'lia, (fire- weed, w. J. ©.) stem 
virgate, panicalate ; leaves clasping, oblong, 
acute, nneqaally, acately, and deeply tootlt- 
ed; inyolacre amooth; seeds pabescent; 
atem 2-6 f. high, snccalent. branching tow- 
ard the sammit; flowers in acompoaud, 
terminal i>anicle. Road-sidea. 

vid^a'ri*, (groandsel, y. Zf.) flowers in 
crowded corymbs. Stem 16 i. Cultivated 
groanda Introdnced. 

B. Flowers tcith rayjfiorets. 

€ntre'a, (y. !(.,) radical leaves ovate, cor- 
date, serrate, petiolate ; caaline ones pin- 
natifld, toothed, the terminal segmenta lan- 
ceolate; peduncles thickened; flowers 
somewhat nmbelled. Shady woods. 2 f. 

obovaftaf (y. J. 11.) stem smoothiah; 
radical leaves obovate, crenate-serrate, 
.petiolate ; caaline ones pinnatifid, toothed ; 
flowers somewhat nmbelled, ou long ped- 
uncles; rays 10-12. If. Rocky hilu. 

paupemi'lua, {11.) simple, erect, nearly 
naked; leaves lanceolate, radical ones sab- 
entire and gash-toothed ; corymb few-flow- 
ered ; involacrum smooth ; rays small. 

grafcilis, (y. J. 2X.) lender; radical 
leaves very long, petioled, orbicnlar, sab- 
cordate, crenate"^ caaline ones few, very 
remote, linear-oblong, dilated at the base, 
incisely to6thed; pedancles veiy short, 
^ hairy, sub-ambelled ; involocrum smooth; 
rays few, very short 1 f 

bahami'ta, (y. J. 1(.) stem and pedancles 
villose at the base ; radical leaves obk>ng, 
serrate, petioled; caaline ones lyrate or 
pinnatifid ; flowers sab-ambelled. Mead- 
ows. 1-2 f. 

ciliafta, (w.) pilose } leaves lance-linear, 
cijiate. S. 

tomeaU/soj (M. l/.) stem simple, hoary 
and woolly ; leaves petioled, oval, lanceo- 
late, serrolate ; coiymb sub-umbelled ; seed 
pabescent 3 f. a. 

fa&tigia'ta^ (y.) leaves of the root ob- 
k>ng, cordate-ovate, crenate-toothed, glab- 
rous, caaline ones pinnatifid; segments 
gash-toothed; flowers sab-ambelled; ped- 
ancles and involacrum glabroaa 2 3 f. S. 

loba'ta, (batter-weed, y. M. Q.) glab- 
rous ; leaves pinnatifid. lyrate , lobes roand, 
flub-repand ; corymb compound ; hiffhest 
pedancles sub-umbelled ; seed oblong, 
striate. 1-3 f S. 
SERPIC'ULA. SO— 0. (HydrockarideM.) CFroro 

terpoj to creep.] 

canadenf'si*, (little-snake weed, w. Ju. 
2^.) perfect floweris triandrous ; stigmas re- 
flexed, bifid ; leaves linear, acute, some- 
what whorled, glabrous, denticulate ; pistil- 
late corollas tubular. 

SESA'MUM. 13—2. {Bignonia.) [An Egyp- 
tian name.] 

in'^dicum, (oily grain, bene-benni, r-w. 
Aa. @.) leaves lance-ovate ; outer ones 3- 
lobed ; upper ones undivided, serrate. 2-4 f. 
SESBA'NIA. 16-10. (Leguminosa.) 

vesicafria, (y. Au.J leaves pinnate ; leafets 
oblonop obtuae, glanroas ; racemes shorter 
than tlie leaves. 5-7 f. 8. 



maerocfrf^'pa. (y. and p. 8. ^.) glaT>i!Oii« ; 

leaves pinnate; leafets elliptic, glabrous, 
entire. 8ub-glaucoaB beneath; racemes ajc- 
illary, few flowered; legumefi slender, 
nearly terete. 4 12 f. 8. 
SES"ELI. 5—9. (UmbelKfent.) rOrigin of 

the name doubtfal.'j 

tiiter" at^tum, (M. y. 11.) leaves triter- 
nate; leafets long, linear; ambels hemis- 
pheric; involacrum leafy, linear; leafets 
equal length with the ambels. - 
SESLE'RIA. 3-2. {Qraminea.) 

dactyloi'des^ (moorgrass, g.) cnlm leafv 
setaceous ; leaves phort flat snbulstfc, eub- 
piIo»e ; spikes 2-3, few-flowered ; calyx en- 
tire, acuminate ; stipules bearded. 4-5 i. S. 
SESU'VIUM. 11—5. {.Fieoidea:.) 

sessile, (r. Ju.) flowers sessile ; leaves 
linear-oblong, flat Stem succulent Sea- 
coast 

pedun*^cu'latum, (w. Au.J prostrate, terete ; 
leaves linear-lanceolate, obtuse, entire, suc- 
culent ; flowers solitary, axillary, short-ped 
uncled, polyandrous. 8. 
SEYME'RIA. 13—2. (Scropkuhria.) 

tenuifo'lia, (y-p. An. ©.) glabrous, very 
branchmg ; leaves compound -pinnatifid , 
segments filiform, opposite, and alternate; 
corolla sub-rotate. 3-4 f 8. 

peciina'ta, leaves pectinate-pinnatifid. 

macr</pkyl^'la, l^. Ju.J branched ; lower 
leaves sub-pinnatind or deeply toothed, up- 
per ones lanceolate, entire; corolla very 
woolly ; stamens scarcely exserted. 4-5 f. is. 

SIBBAL^DIA. 5—5. (Rnsacea.) CAfter Sir 

Robert Sibb&Id, author of Scotia Illustratica.] 

procum"bens, (y. Ap. If.) leaves temate ; 

leafets wedge-form, 3-toothed, smooth above, 

hairy beneath. 

erecf'tat var. parv^fle/ra, fr-w. Ju. ^ .) 
erect, branching; radical leaves about 
twice 3-cleft ; segments sab-divided ; leaves 
of the stem sessile, alternate, sub-bipinnati- 
fid. 4-6 i. 8. 

SICYOS. 19—15. iCucwbitarett.) [From 
the Greek sikuos^ a cucumber.] 
angula'ta, (single-seed cucumber, w. Q.) 
leaves cordate ; back lobes obtuse, 5-angleti, 
scabrous, denticulate; tendrils umbellate; 
sterile flowers corymbose-capitate, with the 
common peduncle long ; fertile flowers ses- 
sile ; fruit small, ovate, hispid. 

SI'DA. 15—12. {Malvaeeis.) [Origin ot the 

name doubtful.] 

abu'tilon, (Indian mallowsj y. Ju. Qj 
leaves round-cordate, acuminate, tootlied, 
tomentose ; peduncles solitary, shorter than 
the petioles; capsule 2-awued, truncate. 
4-6 f. 

spirto'sa, (y. Ju. ©.) leaves ovate-laaceo- 
late, serrate, dentate, with a sub-sijiDOfle 
tubercle at the base of the petiole ; stipules 
setaceous; pedicels axillary, sub-sohtary, 
mostly shorter than the stipules and petiole ; 
carpels 5, bi-rostrate ; seeds triquetrous, 
ovoid. 1 -2 f. 

navasfa, (w. Ju. 2/.) leaves palmately 5- 
lobea, glabrous; lobes oblong, acuminate, 
toothed; pedoncles many-flowered; cap- 
sules awnless, acaminate. 2-4 f Rocky 
places. 
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I^«t^' Z^^ ^^""^ lanceolate; incisely 

«ir. «^=^«««Tr °*^te» upper ones ses- 
Mle; pedoiicles Bolitary. lonier than the 

AL^lTTi^^' ^'yp-'uidulate. 
^ ^^' ^' ^^'l^id ; leaves lan- 
*"" * a solitary, axillary : 
1-2 f. S. 
') slender, glabrous 



alternate; pedancles 
^ aogalar. 12.18 i. S, 
'. 21.) stem suflVuti. 
6 oblong, lanceolate, 
entire at base ; ped- 
•n the petioles; cap- 

>wer leaves trianga- 
ones palmate, 
S. 



)at iQ «vei7 femp^sh 

Oiit ill every gale 
^"£«^.^'"g i^o weai//er, ' 

ii the meadow mowW*''* 
- ill tbeslmdowy wood 

^ Where i/,eia/ioaTi«, rood >^1 

Each ak,/ir„J hand emp/oy^ately pubescent and 
lew me .' were there eier "^ ^le<l. deeply 3-part- 
idle farmer'fl boys 1 »arted, intermediate 

' *'*»*iinal ; styles 12. 

hoagh the palm be callong "^^^viri. 
HjilJiog fast the plow ' P*<i ; leaves ovate- 

.1 i . , .f- t a«^, serrate ; flow- 

ixsviles 5, 2-beaked. 

• iCorymbifera.) 
*'} leaves dentate, 



he rounded cheek is ruddy. 

And the open brow 
lag no li lies and farrows 

^ Wrought by evil hdors, . , ._._ , 

^)r the heart keeps wholesome** 3-toothod, trian- 

Traiued io H^iure's bowers r\ 



I H»iure'8 bowers t 
^eaUhy, hearty paa^Hne, 

The apirit never cWys; 
Heaven b)ptt the manly, 

HuneBl feriuer** l>oya I 

ll the merry bnakiug, • 

At the appte-bee, 
How theii' hearts run over 

Wiih. genial, haimless glee * 
Hmw the cuautry II aidens 

Blush with cQuscious blisa 
^t ihe li»ve-wovyla whrs^ibfe^ 

With apwf^fciss: 
riien the ^^ro!!^ev«»||ingg, 

Wiih iht^ir 8i)cibl joya! * 
Bless me ! they are pleasant 

Spent with f armeKs boysT 

nate.Vfe^y oJtuoc,*^ 



^^te, pinnatiiid, np- 
^» tuberculate ; ex- 
.; ray florets very 

losacea ) r After M. 
ical collector] 
. creeping, stolon- 
•a pinnate ; pinnas 
pex ; stipules iili- 
.n the calyx ; s^le 

le, 3-flowered, na- 

pinnaa cuneate, 

pinnatifid; petals 

as long, silky-vil- 

hyUea ) 

jatchfly, p. M. J. 
; radical leaves 
lanceolate; pani- 
slightly emargi- 
^ nate. 8^-12 i. 



virgia"ica, (r. J. U-) ^^^^ or decumbent ; 
viacidQy pubescent; leaves lance oblong, 
■cabrous on the margin; pamcle dichoto- 
mous ; petals bifid ; stamens exsert. 12 l 

rotuMfa'lia, (r. 3n.) decumbent; stem, 
calvx, and margin of the leaves very pilose ; 
leaves broad-oval; flowers few, tnchoto- 
mal • petals gashed, snD-4-cIett £>. 

infikta calyx bladder like, and beauti- 
fblly veined; flowers white, petals bifid. 
Bladder campion, iiocky hills. Ex. 

amu^rUi, (w r. Au. ®.) flowers faacicled. 
fasdgiate; upper leaver cordate, gUibroos; 
petals eul in)- ^** 



c(/niea, calyx of the fruit conic, striate. 

Bx. 

dAcholf'oma^ racemes in pairs, terminal, 
1-sided; flowers intermediate, peduncled. 
£x. 

noctw^'na, (w. J. ©.) flowers spiked, al- 
ternate; sessile, secnnd ; petals bifid. 

stellafta, (w. Au. U-) leaves verticillate 
in fours, oval-lanceolate, long acuminate ; 
calyx inflated; petals lacerate, fimbriate. 
2-4 f. Hill-sides. 

nocti/U/ra, (w-r. Ju. Q.) calyx veiny, 
10-angIed ; teeth of the tube equal ; petMS 
2-cleft; stem dichotomous. Ex. 

quinqitefvul"nerat (r. Ju. 0.) hirsute; 
leaves cuneate-oblong, upper ones linear ; 
petals entire, roundish; fruit alternate, 
erect 8 12 i. S. 

ova'ta, (rw. J. If.) leaves ovate, lanceo- 
late, acuminate, nearly smoothish ; raceme 
terminal, compound ; calyx ovate ; stamens 
and styles exsert ; stem simple. 

Jimnria'ta, (M.) stem puoescent; leaves 
obovate, ciliate ; petals large, fimbriate, 
white ; flowers generally 3, in a terminal 
fascicle. 6 8 i. S. 

antiirhi'na, (Ap. O-) s^iQ pubescent 
near the base, sometimes spotted; leaves 
narrow, spatulate, lanceolate, ciliate ; pani- 
cles dichotomous; petals small, bifid; sta- 
mens included. 1-2 f. ;S^. 

axilWris, (p. Au.) viscid-pubescent ; stem 
branched; leaves ovate, oval, petioled, sub- 
dentate; flowers axillary, sessile, solitary. 
8i. S. 
31LPH''IUM. 17-4. (Corymhifera.) 

perfoliaftumt (ragged-cup, y. Au. Zf.) 
stem 4-angled, smooth ; leaves opposite, 
connate, ovate, serrate. 6 f. Eays 24. 
Mountains. 

trifolia'tum, leaves verticillate by threes ; 
panicle trichotomous; stem 4-6 f. high, 
mostly purple ; ray florets about 14, long, 
bright yellow. 

integrifi/liufUt (y. Au. If..) stem 4-angled, 
rough ; teavcs opposite, erect, sessile, ob- 
long, entire, scabrous ; flowers few, slwrt- 
peduncled. 4 f 

iernaftum, (y. Ju. 2X.) stem terete, glab- 
rous; leaves ^particillate by threes, peti- 
oled, lanceolate, sub-denticulate, somewhat 
scabrous, ciliate at the base; upper ones 
scattered, sessile; panicle dichotomous; 
calyx ciliate. 4-6 f. 

eummif'erum^ (y^. Ju.) erect, hispid, gum- 
niferous ; leaves smuate, pinnatifid, sub his* 
pid beneath; flowers la^pe, axillary, sub- 
sessile; scales of the involucrum ovate, 
acummate, outer ones fringed or hispid on 
the margms. 2-3 f. 

terebinf'thiiM'cetim, (y. Ju. H.) erect, gla- 
brous ; radical leaves large, round, or reni- 
form, cordate, slightly looed and toothed, 
cauline leaves alternate, ovate, serrate, sca- 
brous; panicle compound, many-flowered. 
4-5 f. 

laciniaUum, (y. Au. 2^.^ stem simple, 
hispid above; leaves pinnatifid, alternate, 
petioled; segments tooth-sinuate; flowers 
panicled ; scales of the involucrum sub-cor- 
date, acuminate. 8-12 f. S. 

compoi^'Uum, (y. Ju. H.) smooth ; caulbie 
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lea-yea sinuate, pimmUfid« radical onee ter- 
nate, sinuate, manv-oleft; flowers small, 
panicled. 2-4 f. S. , 

connaftumy (y. Au. 2/.) erect terete, his- 
pid ; leaves opposite, connate, scabrous, 
remotely serrate ; panicle terminal, dichoto- 
moos. 6tS. 

pinnatiji^dum, (y. An.) stem somewhat 
glabrous; leaves sinuate, pinnatifid, sub- 
Bcabroiua, a little hairy beneath; flowers 
large ; scales of the mvolucrum oval, outer 
ones touDdish. 4-6 f. S. 

Iceviffa'tum, (y. An.) stem simple, 4 -an- 
gled, lurrowed, glabrous; leaves sessile, 
ovate-acuminate, slightly serrate, sub-cor- 
date at the base, glabrous; scales of Uie 
fnvolucrura ovate, ciliate. 2 f. 

scaber"rimum, (y. Au.) stem sub-anp:Ied; 
angles rough above ; leaves short-^tioled, 
ovate, sub-acuminate, serrate, rigid, sca- 
brous ; flowers cor^rmbed ; scales of the 
mvolucrum ovate, ciliate. 3-4 f. 8. 

atropuf'^pu'rcum, |y. Au. 2/.) terete, 
smooth ; leaves verticillate by fours, lance- 
olate, scabrous, sub-entire, sub-sessile, ciliate 
at base, upper ones scattered ; panicle di- 
chotomous. 4 f. 8. 

denta'tum, (y. Au.) erect, somewhat glab- 
rous; lower leaves opposite, upper ones 
alternate, all lanceolate, sinuate-toothed, 
pilose, scabrous ; flowers corymb^ ; scales 
of the involucrum broad-ovate, ciliate. 
2-3 f. 8. 

elaftum, (y. 11.) leaves petioled, alternate, 
cordate, sinuate; scales of the involucrum 
obtuse. jS^. 

reticiila'tum, (y. H) leaves alternate, 
ovate-lanceolate, cordate, serrate, rather ob- 
tuse, a little villose. 8. 
SINVPIS. 14—2. (Cruct/«r48.) 

ni'gra, (common mustard, y. J. <g^.) silique 
glabrous, 4-angled, close-pressed to the 
Item ; leaves at the top lance-linear^ entire, 
smooth. Naturalized. 

al"ba, (white mustard,) pod mostly his- 
pid, spreading ; flowers corymbose. 1-2 f. 
Introduced. 

aTven"»i8t (y< Ju. @.) stem and leaves 
hairy ; siliques glabrous, many-angled, un- 
even, about three times tl|^ lengui of the 
style ; style slender, ancipitaL Introduced. 

SIPHONY'OHIA. 5—1. {Anutranti.) [From 
siphon^ tube, funnel, and mtckios^ night.] . 
americc^na, leaves oblanceolate, shorter 
than the intemodes, a little hairy below, 
ciliate. rather obtuse ; stem much branched, 
minutely and retrosely pubescent ; flowers 
in small, glomerate cymes at the ends of 
the branches. 
SI'SON. 5-8. (UmbelUfere<B.) 

majiis, glabrous ; leaves cut-pinnate ; lobes 
with cartilaginous margins, sharply serru- 
late, those of the lower ones lanceolate, of 
the upper ones many-cleft and linear. 

ruoricau'le, leaves semi-verticillate, cut 
tri-pinnate; segments capillaceous ; partial 
involucres compound, longer than the um- 
bellets. 

SISYMBRIUM. 14—3. (Cructjfwa.) [Prom 
mii*o«, frinf e, so called froni its frineed 
roots.] " . 



oficinf^dle, (y. Ju. Q.) leayes nmdiuite, 
hairy ; flower in a long raceme ; pod sub- 
ulate. 1-2 f. Stem hairy, branched. Road- 
sides. . 

canetf'cem, (y. Ap. 0.) leaves bi-pinnat- 
ifid, hoaiy ; segments dentate, obtuse,' some- 
times obovate ; petals as long as the calyx ; 
siliques subrangled, ascending, shorter than 
the peduncle ; stigma capitate. 1-2 f. 

cheiranthmMes, (y. J. ©.) siliques erect ; 
fruit-bearing pedicels spreading ; leaves 
nearly entire, lanceolate. Canada. 

SISYR1N"CH1UM. 15—3. (/» 

an'^ceps, [blue-eyed grass, " 
or culm simple, 2-edged 
glume-like spatha of 2 uneqi 
tending above the flower; 
nate. Hedge -mustard. 6-1 

mna'ona'tum, scape simple 
tha colored, one of the valv< 
long, rigid point; stem seta 
Flowers 3-4 in a spatha, blue. 




SFUM. 5—2. (UmbeUi/era.) [F 

move, from its agitation in the 

latifo'lium, (water-parsnip, 
root creeping ; stem erect, ang^_^ 
pinnate ; leafets ovate, JanceolaS 
smooth, serrate, sometimes pinnatii 
bels terminal, large, rayed ; Inn 
many-leaved. 2-4 f. The leaves that g 
In water are bi-pinnatifld. Swamps. 

Uneaff-e, leafets linear, lanceolate, acutely 
and finely serrate ; stem tall. 
SMI'LAX. 20-6. (Asparagi.) [Prom MinZnu, 

to cut ; so called from the roughness of its 

leaves and stalk.] 

1. Stems fnUescent. 

sarsaparil"l>a, (.Tu. 21) stem prickly, 
slightly 4-angled^ leaves unarmed, ovate- 
lanceolate, cuspidate, sub-S-nerved^ glau- 
cous beneath; peduncles long. 

q^ia-dran" guWris, (Ju. ^.) leaves un- 
armed, ovate, sub-cordate, acute, 5-nerved ; 
stem prickly, 4-angled ; berries black. 

Cfidu'ca, (J. ^ .) stem flexuous, aculeate ; 
leaves ovate, mucronate, membranaceous, 
5-nerved ; common peduncle scarcely longer 
than the petiole. 

pandurc^ta, (Ju. ip.) aculeate; leaves 
ovatepanduriform, acuminate, 3-nerved ; 
peduncle twice as long as the petiole. 
Handy woods. 

Imvrifo'lia, (Ju.^.) aculeate; branches 
unarmed; leaves coriaceous, perennial, 
oval-lanceolate, slightly acuminate. S-nerv- 
ed ; un^bels i^ort, peduncled. 

pseufdocMna, (J. ^.) unarmed cauline 
leaves cordate, ramose ones oblong-ovate, 
Snerved ; ]>eduncles very long. 

rotundifalia, (green-bner, w-g. Ju. Zf.) 
stem pricKly, sub-terete; leaves unarmed, 
roundish-ovate, short-acuminate, cordate, 
5-7 nerved ; berries spherical 
2. 8tem8 herbaceous. 

pedunf^ctdafria, (Jacob's ladder, w-g. M . 
ll.) stem round, climbing; leaves round- 
ovate, cordate, acuminate, 9-nerved ; umbels 
long-pedicelled. 3-5 £ Low grounds. 

herbafceOf (bohea tea, g. J. 2X.) stem erect, 
simple, slightly angled; leaves kmg-peti- 
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oled, OTftl, nenred, pubescent beneath ; nm- 
foels with long, compressed peduncles;. ber- 
ries spherical 

tamnoi^des, (Ju. ^.) stem round, aculeate ; 
leaves ovateobloni?, acute, snb-panduri- 
form, obsoletely cordate^ 5-nerved : common 
peduncle longer than the petiole. 

hatta'ta, (Ju. ^.) stem angled, prickly; 
branches unarmed ; leaves lanceolate, acu- 
minate, hastate-auricled at the base, 3-nei> 
red, prickly, ciliate on the margin. Var. 
innceolat€i,\eB.vea long, narrow, lanceolate. 
S. 

bonafnox, ( Ju. ^ .) stem unarmed, angled ; 
leaves heait-ovate, smooth, 7-nerved, prick> 
ly, ciliate. jSf. 

ovafta, (Ju. ^ .) generally unarmed ; leaves 
ovate, acute, cuspidate, 3-nerved, uniibrmly 
colored ; common peduncle shorter than 
the petiole. S. 

cin'^ddif&lia, [h.) prickly; leaves un- 
armed, round-cordate, acuminate, 5-nerved, 
glabrous, net-veined, shor^petioled. 8. 

waUefrif (Ju.2^.) aculeate : leaves cordate, 
ovate, smooth, 3-nerved ; berries 3- seeded, 
acuminate. 8. 

aJf'ba^ (J. ^ .) generally unarmed ; stem 
obsoletely anglea; leaves lance-elongated, 
ooriaceons, glabrous, entire, 3-nerved, um- 
bels short-peduncled, few-flowered. 8. 

pufmila, (8. ^ .) unarmed ; leaves cordate, 
ovate, entire, somewhat Snerved, soft-pubes- 
oent beneath ; umbels short-peduncled ; 
pedicels very short ; berries oblong, acute ; 
stem prostrate ; corolla 0. 2-4 f. 8. 

lanceolf/ta, (J. ^.) unarmed ; leaves lan- 
ceolate and ovate, acute or acuminate. 3*5 
nerved, very glabrous, perennial; umbels 
many-flowered; peduncles short; berries 
red. 8. 

rufbens, a very handsome species, the 
tendrils of which are of a bright red. Ex. 

excd"za, remarkable for the large size of 
the leaves. Ex. 
SOLA'NUM. 5-1. (Sofanea.) CFrom toW, 

comfort, because some species give ease by 

their narcotic Quality.] 

didcamafra, (bitter-sweet, p-b. Ju. ^ .) 
stem unarmed, woody, climbing; lower 
leaves mostly cordate, glabrous, upper 
ones mostly guitar-hastate, few-flewered ; 
corymbs opposite to the leaves. This is 
the true bitter-sweet, though the celastrus 
scandens is called so b^ some. Damp. 

ni'grum^ (deadly night-shade, w-p-b. J. 
Q.) stem unarmed, erectiA. or erect; 
branches angled, dentate ; leaves ovate, re> 
pand, glabrous ; racemes 2-ranked, nodding. 
1-2 £ Ex. 

tuhe.ro' nuvi, (potato, bw. Ju. ^.) stem 
wing-angled, unarmed; leaves interrupt- 
edly pinnate; leafets entire; flowers snb- 
corymbed ; roots knobbed, tuberous. Cul- 
tivated. 

Ivcoper^^sicum, (love-apple, tomato, y. 8. 
(2^4 stem unarmea ; leaved pinnatifid, gash- 
ed ; racemes 2 parted, leafless ; fruit glab- 
rous, tomlose. Ex. 

psettdo-caps^cum, (Jerusalem cherry, fp .) 
stem wood^; leaves lanceolate, repand; 
ombels sessile. Ex. 

eafvlin"ense, (horse-nettlep b. J. Q.) stem 



aculeate; leaves ovate-^ibkMig, tomentoee, 

hastate-angled ; racemes lax. 1-2 f. 

ftavid'^um, snffrutioose, densely tomen 
tose ; branchlets and calyx aculeate ; leaves 
solitary, oblong, obtusisb, lower ones re- 
pand-sinuate. upper ones obsoletely sinu- 
ate ; racemes about 3-flowered. 

mdongifnOt (egg-plant, J. ^.) nnanned ; 
leaves ovate, tomentose; peduncles pen- 
dent, incrassate ; cahrx unarmed. Ex. 

mamm&tum^ (y. Ju. ^.) stem aculeate, 
herbaceous ; leaves cordate, angled, lobed, 
villose on bo^ sides and prickly. 8. 

virginiafnum, (b. Ju. fb.) stem erect, 
aculeate; leaves pinnatifid, prickly; seg- 
ments sinuate, obtuse; margins ciliate; 
calyx prickly. 8, 

verbatcifo'liunit ( ^.) stem unarmed, iira> 
tescent; leaves, ovate, tomentose, entire; 
corymbs bifld, terminal. 8. 

hirtu'tum, (p. 1(.) small, pilose, hirsute; 
leaves broad-obovate ; raceme somewhat 
3-flowered ; peduncles filiform. 8. 
SOLE' A. 5—1. (Cisti.) 

con" color, (Ap. w-y. If.) stem simple, 
erect ; leaves wedge-form, lanceolate, ses- 
sile, irregularly toothed above; peduncles 
short, 2 3 flowered ; calyx nearly as long as 
the petals; spur none. 2-4 f. Rocks. 
Green violet. 
SOLIDA'GO. 17—8. {CorymHfera.) [From 

soUdoy to make firm, from its supposed vir- 
tus in healing wounds.] 

A. Flowers onesided; leaves with thrae 

combined nerves. 

canaden^'sis, (Canadian golden-rod, y. Ju. 
11.) stem downy ; leaves lanceolate, serrate, 
rough; racemes panicled, recurved; rays 
hardly longer than the disk ; stem angular; 
leaves sessile, three inches long, sometimes 
nearly entire. 2-5 f 

pr(/cera, (great golden rod, y. Ju. If.) 
erect, villose; leaves lanceolate, serrate, 
scabrous, villose beneath; racemes erect, 
spike-form, before flowering, nodding ; rays 
short 4-7 f. Low grounds. 

ciliafriSf (fringed golden-rod, y. 24.) stem 
erect, smooth, angular ; leaves lanceolate, 
sub- 3-nerved, smooth, scabrous on the mar- 
gin ; racemes panicled, secund ; peduncles 
glabrous ; bracts ciliate ; rays short. 3 f 

rejlesf'a, (y. Au. If.) erect, villose ; leaves 
lanceolate, sub-serrate, scabrous, reflexed; 
branches panicled, sub-secund, reflexed. 
Pine woods. 

gigan'^tea, (giant golden-rod, y. Au. 2X-) 
stem erect, glabrous; leaves lanceolate, 
smooth, serrate, rough-edged, obscurely 
3-nerved; racemes panicled; peduncles 
rough-haired ; rays short 4-7 f. 

lateri'Jhra, (side-flowered golden-rod, y. 
Au. If.) stem erect a little hairy ; leaves 
lanceolate, slightly 3-nerved, .glabrous, 
rough-edged, lower ones sub-serrate ; ra< 
cemes panicled, a little recurved, snb-aec- 
und; flowers large, the rays being much 
longer than the calvx ; stem striated, often 
purplish, pinnatifid, with nomerous lateral 
flowering Dranches. 2-3 f. 

B. Racemes or flowers Isided; leaves veiny, 
alHt^sima, (variable golden-rod, y. Au. 
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2^.) stem erect, rongb-liaired ; leaven 
lanceolate, lower ones deeply eerrate, 
- 8cabroa8» mgose. The panicied racemes 
are very anmeroos, and spread every 
way, BO as to bring the one-sided 
flowers upward; rays short; the serra- 
tares of the leaves irregular ; it is haiiy 
or villose, and sometime the racemes di- 
verge but little. This species is variable. 
3-6 f. 169 

atf'pera^ (y. Au. 11) erect, terete, hairy ; 
leaves ovate, somewhat elliptic, very sca- 
brous, rngose, serrate, nerveless; racemes 
panicied, aecund. 3-5 £ 

nemora'liai (woolly golden-rod, y. Aa. If.) 
erect, tomentose ; radical leaves somewhat 
cuneate, serrate, caulines ones lanceolate, 
hispid, entire; racemes panicied. Plant 
grayish. 1-3 f. 

ulmif(/lia, (elm golden-rod, y. An. H.) 
erect, smooth, striate ; leaves elliptic, deeply 
serrate, acuminate, villose beneath, radical 
ones obovate; racemes panicied; pedun- 
cles villose ; rays short 3-4 f. 

argu'ta, (y. Oc. If.) erect, smooth ; leaves 
glabrous, acutely and unequally serrate, 
radical ones oblong-ovate, cauline ones el- 
liptic ; racemes panicied ; rays elongated. 
2-3 f. 

iun^cea, (rush-stalk golden-rod, y. Au. 
21.) erect, smooth, slender ; leaves lanceo- 
late, glabrous, smooth, rough-edged, lower 
ones serrate ; racemes panicied. 2-3 f. 

eUij/'tica, (oval-leaf golden-rod, y. Au. 
11.) erect, smooth; leaves oval, smooth, 
serrate ; racemes panicied ; rays middle- 
nzed. 2-3 f. 

recurva'toj (y. 8. 11) erect pubescent; 
leaves lanceolate, serrate, rough-edged; 
racemes elongated, panicied, recurved. 
Shady woods. 

sempeiWrens, (narrow-leaf golden-rod, 
y. S. If.) erect, otuooth ; leaves lanceolate, 
narrow, long, somewhat camose, smooth, 
entire, rough-edged ; peduncles hairy. 3-5 f. 
Swamps. 

odi/rOf (sweet-scented golden-rod, y. 
Au. If.) pubescent ; leaves lance-linear, 
entire, smooth, scabrous on the margin ; ra- 
cemes panicied. The flowers, when dried, 
form an excellent substitute for tea, and the 
leaves, when distilled, yield a fragrant vol-^ 
atile oil. 

paf'ula, (spread golden-rod, y. S. If.) 
stem erect, glabrous ; leaves oval, serrate, 
glabrous, radical ones oblong-spatulate ; 
racemes panicied, spreading; peduncles 
pubescent; stem wand-like, angular, and 
striate ; stem leaves sessile, about an inch 
long, pointed, the radical ones resemble 
those of the ox-eyed daisv ; racemes about 
an inch long ; flowers rather large. 2 f. 
C. Racemes erect. 

bi-color, (white golden>rod, w. Au. li) 
stem hairy ; leaves oval, hairy, lower ones 
serrate, those on the flower branches en- 
tire, numerous, and small ; scale and calyx 
obtuse ; racemes are short and compact ; 
rays white, somewhat numerous and 
shortish ; disk florets rather numerous. 
2-4 f. 



specu/ga, (y. S. If.) tall, smooth ; brandiea 
virgate ; leaves lanceolate, sub corlaceoas ; 
lower ones sparingly serrate ; racemes ter- 
minal, erect, compound; peduncles short; 
rays about 5, elongated. 3-6 f. 

virgafta, (y. An. If.) stem smooth, sim- 
ple; leaves lanceolate, somewhat cuneate, 
obtuse, entire, glabrous, close-pressed ; up- 

Ser ones gradually smaller ; branches of 
le panicle elongated, racemed at the sum- 
mit ; peduncles erect smooth, slender. 2 f. ^ 

pettolafris, (late golden -rod, y. Oc. If.) 
villose; leaves elliptic, roughisb^ petioled ; 
racemes numerous, i^rt ; rays elongated. 
2-3 f. 

strie^'ta^ (willow-leaf golden-rod, y. Au. 
If.) erect glabrous; radical leaves serrate, 
cauline ones lanceolate, entire, smooth, 
scabrous on the margin; racemes pani- 
cied, erect ; peduncles smooth. 2 £ Sandy 
woods. 

gramin"if(/liay (y. S. If.) stem angled, 
branching ; leaves lanceolate-linear, entire, 
nearly erect 3-5-nerved, a little scabrous ; 
corymbs terminal, fastigiate; heads clus- 
tered; florets of the ray as long as the 
disk. 

tenuifcflia, (pigmy golden-rod, y. S. If.) 
stem angled, scabrous; branches fasti^ate ; 
leaves Imear, narrow, expanding, slightly 
3-nerved, scabrous, axils leafy; coiymbs 
terminal, fastigiate; heads clustered; ray 
florets about 10, scarcely exceeding the 
disk. 1-2 £ 

caf%ia, (blue-stem golden-rod, y. Au. I^.) 
stem smooth, tinged with purple, sub-glau- 
cous; leaves lanceolate, smooth, serrate, 
sometimes rough-edged; racemes erect; 
rays middle-sized. 2-3 £ 

lit/'ida, (purple stem golden-rod, y. S. If.) 
stem smooth, panicied, dark purple ; leaves 
lanceolate, serrate, smooth, margins sca- 
brous ; branches racemed at the extremity ; 
rays elongated. 

lithospa^^mifc/lia, (y. S. If.) stem pubes- 
cent branched; leaves lanceolate, sca- 
brous, tapering, 3-nerved, entire ; ray-florets 
elongated. 

mtber^'ulat (y. If.) stem brownish, simple, 
suD-pubescent, terete; leaves lanceolate, 
entire, sub-pubescent tapering; radical 
ones sub-terete ; racemes spiked, axillaiy; 
peduncles pubescent ; scales of the involu- 
crum lance-linear, acute; ray-florets elon- 
gated, about 10. 

Uevigaftaf (y. 8. If.) erect smooth ; leaves 
lanceolate, fleshy, entire, very smooth, rad- 
ical leaves sub-ovate; racemes panicied, 
erect ; peduncles scaly, villose ; rays elon- 
gated, about 10. 4-5 £ 

limonifd'lia, (y. Oc. If.) stem oblique, 
sroootli, generally purple; leaves lanceo- 
late, somewhat camose, entire, smooth; 
racemes panicied, erect ; peduncles scaly, 
smooth ; rays long. 3-5 £ Salt marshes. 

Jiexicau'lu, (zigzag golden-rod, y. 8. If.) 
stem flexuous, smooth, angled; leaves 
ovate, acuminate, serrate, glabrous; ra- 
cemes axillary, erect short, scattered ; rayt 
middle-sized. 2-3 £ "Woods. 

rigid!' <k^ (y. 8. If .) stem corymbed. hafay. 
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flcabroiw; leaves orate oblong, rough, with 
small, rigid hairs ; those of the stem very 
entire, lower ones serrate ; flowering 
branches panicled ; racemes compact ; rays 
elongated ; scales of the involacram oo- 
tase. 3-4 f. 

laHfo'lia, (y. 8. Oc. H) stem somewhat 
flexuoas, angular, smooth; leaves broad- 
ovate, acaminate, deeply serrate, glabroas ; 
petioles winged; racemes axillary. 18 i. 
ury woods. 

vimin''ea, (twig golden-rod, y. Au. Oc. 
11') erect, sub pubescent ; leaves lance-lin- 
ear, membranaceous, attenuate at base, 
glabrous ; margins scabrous ; lower ones 
sub-serrate; racemes erect; rays elonga- 
ted. Banks of streams. 

virgau'reOf (European golden-rod, y. 21.) 
stem terete, pubescent, flexuous; leaves 
serrate, roughish, attenuate at the base ; 
racemes panicled, erect; rays elongated; 
flowers large. 1-3 t Var. dlpifna, small ; 
leaves obovate or lanceolate. 3-6 i. The 
only species common to both continents. 

noveb(/racen"8i^,' (star golden-rod, v. Oc. 
2^') stem nearly leafless ; branches iastigi- 
ate ; leaves rough, radical ones ovate-ob- 
long, petioled ; flowers large. 2-3 f. Sandy 
fields. 

SotUhem tpecies. 
1. Racemes one-sided. 

cineras^cenn, (y. S. If.) stem slender, pu- 
bescent ; leaves long, linear-lanceolate, at- 
tenuate at base, serrate, sub-scabrous, pu 
bescent ; racemes recurved ; peduncles and 
ray -florets elongated ; seeds pubescent 3f 

£oriif(/fia, (y. S. 1(.) stem pubescent; 
leaves linear-lanceolate, sub-serrate, ex- 
panding, twisted, the upper surface and 
midrib scabrouf*, nearly glabrous beneath 
panicle pyramidal ; racemes recurved. 3 f. 

corymMsa, (y. 8. If.) stem robust and 
virgatehr erect, glabrous ; branches hispid ; 
lower leaves lance-oblong; upper ones 
ovate, all fleshy^ glabrous, rigid, margins 
scabrous and cihate; racemes corymbed; 
lower ones recurved ; ray-florets elongated. 
4-6 f. 

pitchmen, racemes glabrous ; leaves p[1ab- 
rous, thickly set, lance-oblong, acuminate 
at each end, sharply serrate ; panicle pyra- 
midal, few-flowered; pedicels pubescent; 
liguli abbreviated. Ark. 

pyramidafta, (y. 8. If.) stem terote, his- 
pid ; leaves oblong, acute, somewhat am- 
plexicaulf sessile, glabrous, margins sca- 
brous, rarely and obsoletely toothed ; pani- 
cle naked, pyramidal ; branches reflexed ; 
peduncles squamose. 4-6 f 

retror^'sa, (y 8. If.) stem terete, glabrous, 
somewhat amplexicanl, pubescent towards 
the summit ; leaves closely sessile, linear, 
tapering above, glabrous, pellucid-punc- 
tate, reflexed margins rough ; branches of 
the panicle recurved. 

3. Racemes erect, 

pulvenUeti^ta, (y. If.) stem simple ; stem 
and leaves pulverulent-pubescent; leaves 
sessile ; lower ones elliptic, serrate ; upper 
ones oboTate» entire, margina scabrooi; 



racemes erect, spikd-form ; ray-floreta eloo> 
gated. 3-4 f. 

ptLbes'^cens, (v. Oc. If.) stem branching, 
pubescent, slightly scabrous, generally col- 
ored, with jQumerous branches rigidly 
erect; leaves long, lanceolate, tapering at 
base, pubescent; lower ones serrate; ra- 
cemes erect, panicled; ray-florets middle 
sized. 3-4 f. 

paue\fiotf*etd&sa, (y. 8. If.) smooth, suf- 
fruticose ; leaves lanceolate, obtuse, nerve- 
less ; panicle compound, many-flowered ; 
the cfasters eroct; involucrum oblong, 5- 
flowered ; floret of the ray, one. 

glomerafta, (y. 11.) stem simple, low; 
leaves glabrous, lance-oblong, serrate; 
lower ones broad-oval, acuminate; racemes 
simple, composed of axillary beads, upper 
ones clustered ; involucrtim turgid, many, 
flowered. 

anguxtiJo'Un, (y. 8. If.) stem glabrous, 
generally colored, with many slender, erect 
branches above ; leaves subulate-linear, en- 
tire, glabrous; racemes erect, panicled; 
ray-florets middle sized. 2-3 f. 

da'ta, {y. 8. If.) stem terete, hairy, to- 
mentose above; leaves lance-oval, acute, 
sub-entire, veiny, tomentose beneadi; ra- 
cemes erect, panicled ; ray-florets elonga- 
ted. 2 3 f. 

solid' na, (y. 8. If.) stem tall, slender, pu- 
bescent above, somewhat scabrous ; branch- 
es virgate, long, erect; leaves lanceolate, 
sessile, scabrous above, glabrous beneath ; 
lower ones serrate; racemes sub-secund; 
branches short, sometimes recurved. 4-5 f. 

kirsu'ta, sub-pilose; stem simple; ra- 
cemes erect ; flowers sub-raoemose-glomer- 
ate ; leaves elliptic-ovate, scattered ; lower 
ones spatulate, finely crenate. 

squarrt/sa, (y. 8.) stem branching, pubes- 
cent ; leaves lanceolate, acute, serrate, soft- 
ly pubescent beneath ; lower ones taper- 
ing at base ; racemes compound, erect ; 
flowers large ; involucrum squarrose ; ray- 
florets about 10, Bcaroely longer than tne 
involucrum. 3-5 f. 

SON"CHUS. 17—1. {Corymbifera.) 

olerafceus, (sow-thistle, y. Jul Q.| leaves 
lance-oblong, clasping, slightly tootned and 
serrate ; peduncles axillary and terminal, 
covered with cotton-like 'flown. Waste 
grounds. 2-4 f. Introduced. 

arvenf'sist root creeping; leaves mnci- 
nate, denticulate, cordate at the base ; in- 
volucre hispid ; flowers large, deep yeUow ; 
stem 2 f ^ 

macrophyVluSt (b. Au. If.) leaves lyrate, 
cordate at base, hairy beneath ; peduncles 
hairy, naked ; flowers panicled. 4-7 i. 

X'nulo'sus. (y. Au. Q*) leaves clasping, 
late, spinose, oblong; flowers some- 
what umbelled. 2 £ Salt marshes. 

letLcophcefuSf (b-w. Ju. $ .) peduncles 
squamose ; flowers racemed ; leaves ruo- 
cinate, acuminate ; stem virgate and pani- 
cled. 2-5 f. Swamps. 

Jtoride^nuSf (b. Ju. ^.) peduncles sub- 
squamose; flowers panicled ; leaves lyrate* 
runcinate, denticulate, petioled. 3-6 r. 

acwninafius, (b. Aa.^.) pedimck» sub- 
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■quamose ; flowenpftnicled ; radical leaves 
■ob-runclnate ; canline ones ovate, acomi- 
Date, petioled, denticalate in the middle. 
3-5 f. Woods. 

pallid^'uft (y. J. 21.) raceme compoond, 
. terminal; leaves lance-ensiform, amplexi- 
caal, dentate. 8-3 f. 

caroUnia^nus, (y. An. Q.) erect, glabrous, 
fistnloQs; leaves lanceolate, acnte, andn- 
late, sub-spinose, toothed, aaricled at the 
base, semi-amplexicanl ; flowers somewhat 
ambelled. 1 3 f. S, 

SOPHCKRA. 10—1. (Leguminosce.) 

Krice^a, leaves pinnate ; leafets wedge- 
oval, smooth above, silky-villose beneath ; 
spikes many-fiowered, sab-sessile ; flowers 
white. U' ^f- 

japonf'ira, a tree which prodnces large 
bnnches of cream-colored flowers in Aa- 
gast and September. The drooi>ing so- 

5 bora, a vanety of the japonica, is very 
ifierent in appearance, being a trailing 
shrub, which sends oat shoots six or eight 
feet long, in a single season. Ex. 

SOR"BUS. 11—5. (Rosacea.) [From «ori«o, 
to suck up, because its fruit stops hemor- 
rhages, j 

americc^na, (moantain-ash, w. M. ^.) 
leaves pinnate ; leafets lance-oblong, acate, 
serrate, ▼ery smooth ; flowers in terminal 
corymbs. The yellowish berries remain 
on the tree during winter. 13-20 f. 
microcar"pa, fruit small, scarlet 

SOR"GHVM. a— S. {Grammea) [An Indian 

name.] 

sacchara'tum, (broom-corn, y-g. Au. <g^.) 
panicle somewhat wborled, spreading; 
seeds oval; glumes covered with perma- 
nent, softish hairs ; leaves linear. From 
the Bast Indies. 6 8 f. 

vtUgafre, (Indian millet,) panicle com- 
pact, oval, nodding when mature; seed 
naked. 

SPARGA'NIUM. 19—3. {Typha.) [From 
tfMurganon^ a band or fillet, from the long 
linear form and pliant texture of the leavesj 
ranu/sum, (bar-reed, w. Ja. (^.) the 3- 
sided bases of the leaves concave on the 
two outsides ; the general fruit stem branch- 
ed; stigmas linear. In water generally. 
Flowers in round heads; the staminate 
heads above the pistillate, and considerably 
the smallest 

anpts^tifoflium, (floating bur-reed, w. 
Au. If.) leaves flftt, long Imear, very nar- 
row, much longer than the stem, weak; 
the part above water floatinp^ on its surface. 
Grows in great abundance m the little lake 
on CatskiU Mountain, near the Mountain 
House. 

SPARGANOPH"ORUS. 17—1. {Corymbife- 
r«.) [From spor^onoii, a crown, and phero^ 
to bear.] 

verlic^k^tnn, (water-crown -cap, p. Au. 
2^.) leaves linear, vertioillate ; pods few, 
terminal ; egret 5-toothed, submersed. 

SPAR"TIUM. 16—10. {LegvaninoMa.) [From 
sparto^ a rope ; so called because the tough 
branches and bark are used in making cor- 
dage.] 
juwoifum, (Bpanish broom, g. ^.) branch- 



es opposite, vtrgate, with terminal flo^vers ; 
leaves lanceolate, glabrous. 

xcopafrinm, (Scotch bnoom, g. ^ .) leaves 
tern ate, solitary, and oblong ; flowers axil- 
lary ; legumes pilose at the margin ; branch- 
es angular. 
SPER"GULA. 10-^. (CaryophyJletf.) [FroD. 

tpergos, to scatter.] 

arven"9Vt, (spurry, w. Ju. ©.) leaves 
whorled; panicles dichotomous ; pedondea 
of the fruit becoming reflexed. 

Baginoi^des, (pearl-wort spurry, w^. J. Q.) 
glabrous; leaves opposite, subulate, awn- 
less ; peduncles sohtary, very long, smooth. 
23 i. 

ru'bra, (red sand-wort, r. J. O.) stem 

{)T08trate, glabrous ; leaves fliiform, fleshy, 
arger than the joints; stipules cuneate- 
membranaoeous, sheathing; stamens 5 ; cap- 
sule angular or globose. 8 i. 
SPERM ACO'CE. 4^-1. (RtiMae<c.) [From 

spermoy seed, and akoket a sharp point ; the 

seeds being pointed.] 

tenf'uior, (w. Ju. ©.^ lanceolate ; flowers 
yerticillate, stamens mcluded; seeds hir- 
sute. S. 

dioddfna, IJn. 0.) stem terete; leaves 
linear-lanceolate, sessile; flowers axillary, 
sessile; stamens shorter than the corolla. 
Dry soils. S. 

invoiiuraftOj (w.) stem very hispid ; leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, acuminate ; stipules ma- 
ny-bristled; heads terminal, involucred; 
stamens longer than the corolla. 1 f. S. 

glc^bra, \yif. J. <D.) stem procumbent, 
glabrous ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, glabroas; 
flowers verticillate ; seeds glabrous. S. 
SPIGB'LIA. 5—1. {Gentianfa.) [Named by 

LinneuR, in honor of Adrian Spigelias, a 

botanist who wrote in 1S06.] 

maryland/'icaf (Indian pink-root p. J« 
2^.) stem 4-sided ; leaves all opposite, ses- 
sile, lance-ovate, entire. 9-18 i. Sometimes 
called worm-grass, on account of its efficacy 
in canes of disease arising from worms. 

SPfNA'CIA. 20—5. {PoUfgonea.) [From 
Ispania^ Spain, whence it originated.] 
olera'cea, (spinach, J. ©.) frait sessile, 
prickly or unarmed ; leaves hastate-sagit- 
tate ; stem branched. 1-2 f. Bx. 

SPIR^'A. 11-5. (Rosacea.) iFrom tpirm, 

a pillar; so named' from its spiral stalk.] 
Stem more or less woodv. 

snlidfo'lia, (meadow-sweet willow hard- 
hack, r.' w. J. b .j leaves lance-ovate or obo 
vate, serrate, glaorous; flowers in panicled, 
spreading racemes. YsLcal^^ba, has white 
petals, and often the twigs are reddish. 
The small branches are generally killed by 
frost in the winter, as also of the next spe- 
cies. 2-4 f. 

toment&sa, (steepld-bush, purple hard- 
hack, meadow-sweet, r. Ju. ^.) leaves lan- 
ceolate, unequally serrate, downy beneadi; 
racemes In a crowded, sub panicled spike. 
2 3f. 

hypericif</ltaf (John's-wort, Ikftrd-hack, w. 
M. 9.) leaves obovate, entirs or toothed 
at the apex; umbels sessile. CnUiirated. 
3f. 

opuitfd/lia, (nine-biurk, spow-baS, hard 
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hacTt. w. J. ^.) leaves sub-ovate. lobed, 
doably toothed or crenate. glabrous: cor- 
ymbs terminal, crowded ; capsoles inflated ; 
flowers trigynons. Wet. 3-5 f. 

creaa'ta, ( ^ .) leaves obovate, creanlate 
at the Apex, acnte, 3-nerved; corymbs 
crowded, pednncled. 

cnpitafta, (J. T?.) leaves ovatd, somewhat 
lobed, doably toothed, reticulate beneath, 
tomentose; corymbs terminal, crowded, 
sub-capitate, long-pedancled ; calyx to- 
mentose. 

sorbifo'liuy ( w. Au. ^ .) flowers panicled ; 
leaves pinnate; leafets uniform, serrate. 
A native of Siberia. 

mafnog^na, ( ^ .) leaves glabrous, bitoad- 
ovate, 8ub-3-lobed, gash serrate; corymbs 
umbelled ; pedicels glabrous ; segments of 
the calyx erect, spreading. 

3. Stem herbaceous. Letwes pinnate, 

arun"cu9^ (goat's beard, w. J. 2Lf .) leaves 
2-3 pinnate, shining; spikes in panicles; 
styles 3-5. Var. americafiia, very long, 
slender spikes. 4-6 f Mountains. 

lobaftUt (r. Ju. 11.) leaves glabropis, ter- 
minal one large, 7lobed, lateral ones 3- 
lobed ; corymbs proliferous. 

tUmafria, ((^neen of the me^o^ w. An. 
11) leaves pmnate, downv beneath; the 
terminal leafets larger, 3 lobed ; the lateral 
ones undivided ; flowers in. a proliferous 
cotymb ; stem herbaceous. Ex. 

behdifo'lia, (r. J. b.) leaves glabrous, 
.broad-ovate, gash-toomed ; Corymbs termi- 
nal, compound, fastigiate, leafj^. 1 f. 

ulmifi/lia, (w.) corymbs fastigiate ; leaves 
large. Ex. 

bel"la, (J.) cotymbs of beautiful rose- 
colored flowers. Ex. 

ariasf&liaf (Ju.) a beautiful species, pro- 
ducing loose panicles of feathery, whitish 
flowers, A native of California. 
STA'CHYS. .13—1. {Lalnata.) [From *to- 

ehius, a spike.] 

ai"'pera, (hedge-nettle, clown-heal, w-p. 
Ju. if.) stem erect, hispid backward ; leaves 
sub petioled, lanceolate, acutely serrate, 
very glabroas ; whorls about 6 flowered ; 
calyx with spreading spines. Var. tenui- 
jdlia, leaves very thin and slender. F ields. 

hyssopifo'lia, scarcely pubescent, slender, 
erect; leaves sessile, lance linear; whorls 
about 4-flowered ; flowers sessile, purple ; 
corolla little hairy. Meadows. 

sylvaif'icot leaves cordate, ovate-acumi- 
nate, serrate, haiir ; floral ones nearly lin- 
ear ; whorls of 6 flowers ; calyx haiiy, with 
5 acute teeth; flowers purple; lower lip 
of the corolla whitish with dark spots ; fetid. 
Woods. 

veltUi'na, (b.) stem simple, quadrangular, 
villose or sub-hispid; leaves lance-ovate, 
crenate, serrate, opposite and pointing four 
ways, clasping, close-sessile ; nerves sflky- 
tomentose ; whorls about 6-flowered ; co- 
rolla subpil >se. 1 f. 

nUt/sa, (r. 2^.) hirsutely pilose ; leaves 
■ub-sessile, serrate, acute, oblong-ovate; 
calylc veiy pilose ; whorls somewhat 6-flow- 
•red. 

UxUfcfUa, (p. Ja. 2^.) whorls many-flow- 



ered, spiked ; upper lip 2- cleft with acuta 
se^ents; leaves broad, cordate, rugose, 
hair^. Ex. 

hiifpiday (y-p. Ju. 1(.) stem and leaver 
hispid ; leaves petioled, nearly sessile, ovate* 
oblong, acute, obtusely serrate; whorls 
about 4-flowered ; calyx glabrous ; corolla 
■large, rather longer than the stamens. 2 f. 

tenuif&lia^ stem erect, angled, smoothibh ; 
leaves petioled, oval-lanceolate, serrate, 
acuminate ; whorls 6-flowered ; calyx very 
pubescent. 18-24 i. 8. 

intermffdia, {11.) leaves oblong, sub-cor- 
date, crenate ; stem somewhat woolly ; 
whorls many-flowered. 8. 

STAPHYLE'A. 5—3. [Prom ttaphuU, a tu- 
mor.] 

trifo^lia, (bladder-nut, y-w. M. ^ .) leaves 
in threes ; racemes pendent ; petals ciiiate 
below. When the fruit is ripe, it consists 
of 2 or 3 inflated, adnate, sub- membranous 
capsules, each containing from 1 to 3 hard, 
e(mall nuts. 6-12 f. 
STAT"ICE. 5—5. {Plumhagines.) 

limonifum, (marsh-rosemary, sea-laven- 
der, Au. a.) scape paniccdate, terete; 
leaves radical, linear, flat, smooth ; flowers 
sessile, secund, in a very large and much- 
branched panicle. Salt marshes. 

armefria, leaves all radical, linear, flat ; 
scape bearing a round head of rose-colored 
flowers, which are intermixed with scales, 
and have a 3-leaved, general involucre. 
Rocks near the seashore. Striped. 

STELLA'RIA. 10^3. (CaryophyUea.) [From 
sUllOf a star ; so called from the starlike ap- 
pearance of its flowers.] 
me'dia, (chick weed, w. M. to Nov. ©.) 
stem procumbent, with pubescent leaves 
on' opposite sides; peduncles axillaiv and 
terminal, 1 -flowered ; petals white, deeply 
cleit ; stamens 5-10. 9-13 i. Road-sides. 

lanceolafta, (Zf .) leaves lanceolate, acnte 
at each end ; petals about as long as the 
calyx ; stigmas mostly 4, or wanting ; flow- 
ers solitary, axillary, and terminal, on slen- 
der peduncles. 6-18 i. 

longifo'lia, (long-leafed starwort,) leaves 
linear, acute, spreading, with the margins 
often scabrous ; panicle very lon^ ; petals 
2-parted, broad-obovate. 12-15 i. Moist 
woods. 

ptfbera, (w. M. 2X0 Pubescent; leaves 
sessile, ovate, ciiiate ; pedicels dichotomous, 
recurved ; petals longer than the calyx. 6- 
12 i. 

borec^lis, (w. Ju.) stem angular, dichoto- 
mous ; leaves lance-oval ; peduncles axil- 
lary, elongated, flowered; petals deeply 
cleft, about equal to the calyx. White 
Mountains. 

lon^gipet, (w.) weak, very glabrous, 
glaucous; leaves linear, subulate, spread* 
mg; peduncles terminal, dichotomousl^ 
branched ; bracts membranaceous ; pedi- 
cels much eloxigated; petals broad-ovate, 
deeply bifld, ai little longer than the ob- 
scurely 3-nerved calyx. Woods near Ldto 
Ontano. 
prottrc^ta, (Ap. Q.) stem slightly ohau- 
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nelled. pRMtrate, hollow, forked, rab-pubes- 
oent; peduncles aolitaiy, long; flowers 
small, heptandroos; calyx erect 1*4 f. 8. 

jamestafna, viacid-pabeflGent; leaves lan- 
ceolate, sab-falcate, sessile, acute; stem 
somewhat branched, weak ; panicles lax, 
divaricate ; petals 2-lobed, about twice the 
length of the oblong-acate divisions of the 
calyx. 8. 

glafbrot (w. M.) stem slender, glab- 
roQS; leaves sabnlate-linear, expanding; 
pedoncles erect, axillary, 1-flowered; pe- 
tals emarginate, mach longer than the ca- 
lyx. 
STE'VfA. 17—1. (CorymWferar.) [After an 

eminent Spanish botanist.] 

caUo'sa^ (r. 0.) leaves linear, crowded, 
somewhat succment, calloas at the apex ; 
upper ones alternate ; flowers divaricate, 
sab corymbed ; egret about 8 leaved, erose, 
short ji:^. 
STILLIN"GIA.. I9-15. {Euphorbut.) [From 

Stillingfleet, who wrote on gardening in 
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sylvat''ica, (y. J. Zf.) herbaceous; leaves 
sessile, obloog-lanceolate, serrulate; scaly 
bracts nearly as long as the staminate flow- 
ers. S, 

f^bif'era, (Ju. ^ .) leaves rhomboid, acu- 
minate, entire, with a gland below the base 
on the petiole; staminate flowers pedi- 
celled. Introduced. 20 40 f. S. 

ligiistnfna, (Ju.) fruticose ; leaves lance- 
olate, tapering at each end, glabrous, entire, 
petioled ; stanunate florets raort-pedicelled. 
6-12 f. 8. 
STITA. 3-2. (Gramineee.) 

avena'cea, (feather grass. M. Z(.) stem te- 
rete, glabrous; leaves striate, glabrous; 
Eanicle spreading ; branches whorled with 
ranchlets; awns naked, twisting. Var. 
bi'color^ fruit bearded at the base, obovale. 
8. 

stric^ta, panicle long, narrow ; peduncles 
very straight, jointed ; awns naked ; some- 
what flexuoos. 8. 

STI'PULICl'DA. 3—1. (Amaranti) [From 

stipuUty the stipule, and cixdo, to cut, the 

stipule being divided into manv segments.] 

setafcea, (w. M.) erect smooth, branched ; 

lower leaves small, opposite, spatulatc ; on 

the branches none ; at each forx 2 fimbriate 

stipules. 6-10 i. 8. 

STOKE'SIA. 17-1. {Corymbiftrtt.) [After 
John Stokes, an eminent botanist.] 
cyafnea, (b. If..) stem leafy ; leaves lance- 
olate ; peduncles axillary, 1-flowered. 8. 
STREPTAN"THUS. 14—2. {CmcifenB,) 

sagxttafttLs, (r. 0.) leaves sagittate, acute, 
clasping, entire ; petal oblong-oval, not mac- 
ulate. 

ovalifo'lius, (Arkansas cabbage,) leaves 
oval. Grows in Arkadsas. 
STREPTCPUS. 6—1. (lAliacea.) [From 
streptoSf twisted, pou*, foot.] 
rr/netu, (r. M. 2;.) smooth and shining; 
stem dichotomons, terete ; leaves clasping, 
serrulate, ciliatc ; aiitliera short 2-homed. 
12-18 i. Mountains. 

disiar^^ius, (g y. M. U-) pedicels distort- 
ed or twisted, and geniculate in the mid- 



dle ; anthers much k>D^ than the Sim 
meats. 2 f. Shady, alpine woods. 

lani^no'tugf hoary-pubescent; flowem 
greenish, larger than the preceding. Moan- 
i tains. 
STROPHOS'TYLES. 16—10. (Legwrnnotm.} 

angu'losa, (p. Au. O-) l^A^es ternate; 
leafets angular, 2-3-Iobed ; peduncles laag- 
er than the leaves ; flowers capitate. 

helv</la, flowers red, prostrate, sometimes 
twining; leaves ternate, deltfud-oblong^ ; 
flowers capitate; banner short; wings 
large, expanded. 
STUAR'TIA. 15—13. {MaJvacea.) 

pcntas^yna, (w-y. Ju ) sepals lanceolate ; 
styles distinct ; capsules S-an^led ; leaves 
oval or ovate, acuminate, entire or mucro- 
natcly serrulate, somewhat pubescent be- 
neath. N, C. to Geor. 

virgin"ica, (w. M. ^.) leaves Ovate, acu- 
minate ; flowers axdlary ; calyx ovate ; 
petals entire. 6-12 f. 8. 
STYL'IPUS. 11—12. (Rs««:e«.) [From 

«<iJos, column, from the receptacle being 

columnar.] 

vet-^'iut, (y. J. ll..\ sparingly pubescent ; 
radical leaves mterruDtedly pinnate ; cau- 
line ones pinnate ana pinnatifld; leafets 
gash toothed ; tem popcumbent at the base, 
branching abo^e ; sUpoles large, roundish. 
ga«h toothed ; setal&longer than the calyx ; 
awns naked ; npw^ smalL ^ 

STYLOSAN'^tAs.. 16-10. (Ugwiinoste.) 

[From s<tt2oi, ^cojiiron, and eaUho*^ flower.] ^ 

ela'fior, (penoil-iower, y. Au. 2^.) stem' 
pubescent on on0 side; leaves glabrous, 
binccolate ; brtipts cillate ; heads 2-3-flow- 
ered. 9-15 i. 
STY'RAX. 15—13. (Malvace^t,) [Name 

from the Greek.] 

gratid^fo'liwin, (w. Ap. ^.) leaves obo- 
vate, acuminate, tomcntose beneath; ra- 
cemes ample, axillary, leafy near the base. 
4-12 f. 8. 

bcnf'zoin^ a tree producing a balsam, the 
preparations of which are much used for 
medicinAl purposes. 

Usve, (w. Ap. ^.) branches virgatc, 
slightly geniculate ; leaves lanceolate, acu- 
minate at each end, serrate, glabrous ; ra- 
cemes lateral, leafy; flowers axillary and 
terminal ; corolla tomentose. 4-6 f. 8. 

jndverulea"tvm, (w. Ap. ^.) leaves oval, - 
acute, tomentose beneath ; racemes lateral, 
leafy, few-flowered ; corolla very fimgrant 
18 L 8, 

glafbrum, (w. Ap. ^ .) branches diffuse, 
spreading ; leaves oval-lanceolate, acote'at 
each end, flnely serrulate, membranaceous^ 
glabrous, thin ; racemes lateral, leafy ; co- 
roUa large. 6-8 f 8. 
SUBULA'RIA. 14—1. (Cntciferte.) [From 

subula^ an awl.] 

aqtuUf^ica, (w. Ju. (^.| scape 1-2 inches 
high ; radical leaves entire, subulate. Wa- 
ter. 

alpi^na, {11.) stem branching; leaves ob- 
ovate. 8. 
dWER'TIA. 4—1. {Gentimtem.} [Named 

from Emantt«>I Swert.] 

d^fiexf'a, (g. y. Au. ^ .) stem 4<sidedi 
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brancbei ibort; leaves opposite, sessile, 
ovate ; corolla beU^fonu, with horns. 18 i. 
. Swamps. 

jmstt'liz, (false gentian, b. J. 0.) corolla 
rotate twice as long as the calyx ; stem 
simple, 1-fiowered; leaves oblong. 1 i. 
Him mountains. 

fastigia'ta, (Ja. 11,) stem branching ; co- 
rolla bell- wheel-form; flowers fastigiate, 
dnstered ; pedicels in pairs ; leaves spata- 
late-obovate, nerved. 8. 

SYE'NA. 3—1. (JVorcMtt.) [fn honor of Syen, 
superintendent of the garden at Leyden.] 
Jluviaftilis, (J. IS..) leaves crowded, subu- 
late ; flowers azUlary, solitary, long-pedun- 
ded; peduncle recurved after flowering. 
9-3 i. 8. 

SYM'THITUM. 5—1. (Boraginea.) [From 
sumpkiOf to unite, because it was supposed 
to heal wounds.] 
officinafie, (comfrey, y-w. J, 24!.) leaves 

ovate-sub-lanceolate, decurrent, rugose. 

Naturalized. 2-4 f. 

SWIETE'NIA. 10—1. (^MeKo!.) [So named 

from Von Swieten, to whom a statue was 

erected by the Emperess Maria Theresa.] 

mahogawiif leavek lanceolate-ovate, acu- 
minate ; racemes aaiillary, oubescent Ma- 
hogany-tree.. S. ^ I 
SYMEHOTIIA. 6—\\ {CAnfoUct,) [From 

ift^ Greek, signifying a chftter.] 

glom^a'ta, (r-y. Atl ^ .f racemes axilla- 
ry, capitate, glomerate; leaves opposite, 
ovate, on short petioles^ fliwers small, nu- 
merdus; berries purple^ 3-4 £ Sandy fields. 
Penn. to Car. 

racenu/sOt (r. Ju. b .) racemes terminal ; 
corolla bearded .witnin ; leaves elliptical, 
ovate, opposite ; corolla pale red ; berries 
white. 3-3 f. Snow-berry. 

oceidenf'taflis, leavei very large ; racemes 
drooping. 
SYNAN"DRA. 13—1. (Labiata.) [Prom 

ma, together, and oner, stamens ; so called 

because the anthers cohere.] 

^andtJU/ra, (y-w. J. ZC.) leaves cordate, 
ovate, acuminate, upper ones sessile, clasp- 
ing ; lower ones sessile, sub-petioled ; flow- 
ers solitary, sessile. 1 f. 8. 
SYRIN^OA. 2—1. (Jamtinea.) fFrom a 

Turkish word, signifying pipe, because pipes 

were made from its branches.] 

wdgafris, (lilac, b-p. w. M. Tp .) leaves cor- 
, date; flowers in a th^rse. Ex. 

ptjf^'tncat (Persian lilac, b. M.- ^.) leaves 
lanceolate, entire, and pmnatifid. Ex. 

chinenf^sis, (Chinese lilac, b. M. ^.) 
branches rigid, mottled ; leaves lanceoUte. 
Kx, 
TAOETES. 17— S. (CorymUfera.) 

erexf'ta, (African marygoid, y. Ju. Q.) 
leaves pinnate; leafets lanceolate, ciliate, 
serrate ; peduncles 1-fiowerod, incrassate, 
sub-inflated ; calyx angled. . Ex. 

pcA"%dat (French marygoid, y. Ju. (Jj).) 
stem sproadin^ ; leaves pinnate ; leafets 
lanceolate, ciliate-serrate ; peduncles 1- 
flowered, sub-incrassate ; oalyx smooth. 
Ex. 
TALl'NUM. 1«— 1. (Porhtlaeeea.) 

tereHfo'Uum, (p. Ja. 21.) leaves terete, 
36 



subulate, fleshy ; cyme terminal, dichoto- 
mous, corymbose; flowers pedunculate, 
polyandrous. 4-10 i. Rocks. Penn. to Va. 
parvijU/rum, small ; leaves slender ; sta- 
mens 5-10. Ark. 

TAMARIN"DUS. 15—3. {LegwiwiMitt.) [From 
the Arabic tamarlwnii^ or Indian date.] 
inf'diea, (tamarind.) leaves abruptlv pin- 
nate ; leafets 16-18 pairs, downy,, obtuse, 
entire ; flowerslateral, yellow ; pods brown. 
Ex. 

TANACE'TUM. 17—2. (CorytnUfera.) [A cor- 
ruption of athtt$ta*iay an ancient name for 
tansey.] 

wl^afre, (tansev, y. Ju. If.) leaves dou- 
bly-pmnate, gash-perrate. Naturalized. 
Var. cm''/7um,(doubIe tansey,) leaves crisp- 
ed and dense. 

huronen'^aist (y. 11.) flowers large, cor- 
vmbed; rav-florets irrogular, 4-5-cleft; 
leaves pseudo-bi-pinnate, gash-serrate, sub« 
tomentose beneatn ; pedicels thid^ened. 
TAX"US. 20-15. (ConifertB.) 

canadenf^sis, (yew, Ap. ^.) leaves linear, 
distichus, revolnte on the margin; recep- 
tacle of the staminate flowers globose. 4-8 f. 
bacca^tat (the common Englidi yew,) 
leaves flat, dark green, smooth and shining 
above ; flowers imbricated ; berries scarlet. 

TEFHRO'SIA. 16—10. {Legtamno$<B.) [From 
tefhrog, ash colored, alluding to the foliage.] 
virginia'na, (goat's-rue, r. Ju. 2^.) erect, 
villose; leafets numerous, oblong-lanceo- 
late, acuminate ; raceme terminal, sub-ses- 
sile; legumes falcate, villose. 1 f. Dry 
woods. 

htspid/'vla, (r. M. If.) stem slender, very 
much divided, pubescent ; leaves pinnate ; 
leafets (11-15) elliptic, sub-rotnse, mucro- 
nate, hairy beneath; racemes as long as 
the leaves, few-flowered ; pods mucronate, 
slightly hispid. 2 f. 8. 

paucifo'lia, (r. J- Zf .) stem generally de- 
cumbent, very villose ; leaves scattered, 
pinnate ; leafets oval, cuneate at base, vil- 
lose beneath ; peduncles much longer than 
the leaves ; few-flowered. 8. 

chrysophyV'la, (Ju.) prostrate, pubescent; 
leaves pinnate by fives, sub-sessue ; leafets 
cuneate, obovate, obtuse, coriaceous, gla- 
brous above, silky beneath ; peduncles op- 
posite the leaves, long, about 3-flowered ; 
pods nearly straight 8, 

difganSf (r-p. If.) decumbent, sparingly 
pubescent ; leaves sub-sessile ; leafets (15- 
17) oblong-oval; peduncles filiform, few* 
flowered ; segments of the calyx acumin* 
ate. Ala. 

TEU'CRIUM. 13—1. {Lahiata.) [From Teu- 
cer, who is said to have been its discoverer.] 
canadenf'aet (wood-sage, germander, r. 
Ju. If.) pubescent; leaves IsAce-ovate, ser- 
rate, petioled ; stem erect ; spikes whorled, 
crowaed; bracts longer than the calyx. 
Var. vtmn^'tcum, upper leaves sub-sessUe ; 
bracts about the length of the cidyx. 1-3 f. 
lancinia'tum, somewhat pubescent ; leaves 
pinnately 5 parted ; upper ones 3-parted ; 
segments Uoear ; flowers axillary, solitary, 
pedicelled ; pedicels much shorter than the 
leaves. 
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bttonlCieum, ha* Ioom spikes of fragrant 
erimson flowers* Sx. 
THA'JLIA, I— 1. {OrcMdut.) [In honor of 

John ThsUus.] 

deeUbafta, (p. An. U-) spatha 2-flowered ; 
leaves ovate, revolate at the somipit ; pani- 
cle white-pnlverolent. 8. I 
TBALIC'TRUM. 1»-19. {MmmmaOaeta.) j 

[From thaflQ, to floorith.] I 

dit/icum, (meadow rae, w-r. M. 2^.) flow- , 
em dioBcioiis; filaments fiUfimn; leaves 
abbat 3-temate ; leafets XDundish, cordate, 
obtosely lobed, glabroos ; peduncles axilla* 
ry, sborter than the leaves. 1-S f. 

mibeif'emtt (w. An. 2i*) leafets woolly, 
Idbed, margin revolate, finely pnbesoent 
beneath. 

eomu'ti, {g-j. Jn. 1[) leaves decompound; 
leafets ovate, obtusely 34obed, glaucous be- 
neath, with the nerves scarcely prominent ; 
fiowera mostly dioecious; filaments sub- 
davate ; fruit sessile, striate. S-5 f. Wet 
grounds. 

davdtwmt (Zf.) leaves glabrous^ without 
stipes; flowers moncecious; filaments da- 
vate; pericarp compressed, with a veiy 
short style, a. 

alpfSnvmt a. dwarf species. 
THAS^PIUM. »— S. (IAnMli/efw«.) [From 

the iile of Thaspia.] 

actmfcflium^ (Ju. 2^.) leaves gash-biter- 
nate ; segments oval equally dentate ; um- 
bels sab- verticillate ; lateral ones sterile. 3 
f. Canada. 

atropurpu'reumt (p. J. 11.) radical leaves 
petioled, cordate, undivided; cauline ones 
gaahrpinnate ; segments 3 to 7, ehort petio- 
led, ovate, oblong, all cartilaginous-dentate. 
23 f. 
THE'A. 12~I. {Mtlut.) [A ChineBo name.] 

bokefa, (bohea tea, M. b .) flowers 6-petal- 
led; leaves oblong-oval, rugose. From 
China and Japan. 

vir^^idi$t (jgreen tea, ^.) flowers 9-petal- 
led; leaves vexy long-ovaL Ex. 
TH£R"MIA. 10—1. (Legwnimw.) [From 

therwtM, temperature « a plant of warm di- 

matssj 

rhombtfc/lia, (y. 2X*) leaves ovate-rhom- 
boid, silky-pubescent beneath; stipules 
leaf-like, round, ovate, oblique, shorter than 
the petiole ; flowers racemed. S. 

THE'SIUM. 5—1. (XUagm,) [From a Greek 

word ngnlfyinr nurland.] 

umbdMtum, (false toad-flax, w. g. J. 2^.) 
e»ct; leaves oblong; umbds axillary, 3-5- 
flowered ; peduncles longer than the leaver 
9-15 i. 
THLAS^PI. 14—1. (Cmet^Mm) [From^Atoo, 

to break, so called because it appeara bro- 
ken.] 

bunorpattt/rU, (flbenherd's-purse, w. H. 
f^.\ hirsute ; silicles deltoid, obcordale ; rad- 
Hjal leaves pinnatifid* 

€trveaf'M, (penny-creai^ w. J. A.) leaves 
oblong, sagittate, coarsely. toothed, smooth; 
pouch sob-orbicular, shorter than the pedi- 
od ; its wings dilated longitudinally; flow- 
ers in a raceme. 1 f. 

tubcri/sum, (Ap. 0.) flowers large, rosa- 
ceous ; stem 4-5 inches high, rimple, pubes- 



cent ; u^per leaves sessile i radical leaves 
long-petioled ; root tuberous, pouch orbic- 
ular. 

fdliafceurl^, (0.) leaves oblong, obtose, 
dentate, glabrous ; silide sub-ovate, ventri- 
cose. Introduced. 

THU'JA. 19—15. (Cowf/efie.) [From tkHom^ 
odor, so called from its fragrant smell.} 
occident€^U$t (American arbor-vitsB, M. 
'T>.) branches ancipetal ; leaves imlwioated, 
in 4 rows, ovate-rnomboidal ; strobfles ob- 
ovate. Mountains. A small tree with 
branches. I»eaves xeeembting 



gigan'^tea, leaves imbricate 4-wayB, ovate, 
d>tU8ish, closely incumbent, snb-eqaal ; 
strobiles loose ; scales obovai, 200 feetiiigb» 
and 12 feet in diameter. 

artiaUaftOt produces the gum Sandarach ; 
the wood is said/to resist fire, and is also 
supposed to be the sandd-wood of the an- 
cients. 

THT'MUS. 13—1. iUkUtm,) [FroraltesM, 

odor.] 

fndgafritr (thyme, b-p. J. !(..) erect ; leaves 
ovate and hnear, levdute; flowers in a 
whoried spike, fix. 

terpyV'lwn^ (wild thyme, b-p. J. 2^.) stems 
branched, creeping; leaves elliptic-ovate, 
obtuse, flat, petieled. ciliate at base ; pow- 
ers- capitate. 4-8 i. Katordised. 

lanugint/gmy (lemqli thyme, 11, ^ .) stem 
creeping, hiiautip; leaves obtuse, viflose; 
flowers capitate. Bx. 

grand^ra, very omamentaL fix. 

THY'SANOCAR«PU8. 14-1. {Crueifer<B.} 
[From ikaacMOSy fringe, and karpott firmt, the 
pods having fringe on the edge.] 
ewWpet, floweis racemed, small ; learee 

mostly radicd, pinnatifld ; silide penduloos ; 

stem sditary, erect Westof Bockytfonn- 



oblangtfe^liuB, silldes nearly oibioalar,. 
wingless, hispid, with uncinate bain ; pe- 
tals about half as long as the cdyx ; leaves 
oblong, toothed, densely and stellately 
hirsute. Oregon. 

TIAREL^'LA. 10—9. {Stuifnutm.} (From 

tiara, an ornament for theheadj 

cordifo'lia, (mitre-wort, w. M. 2(.) leaves 
cordate, acutely lobed, dentate; teeth mu- 
cronate ; scape racemed ; petds with long 
claws ; flowers in a simple tennind raceme. 
Bhady woods. 8-10 i 

meiaw^sii, {H.) leaves ovate, heart-shap- 
ed, acute, lobes short, dentate; cauline 
ones dtemate, distant; racem^ filiform, 
somewhat spiked ; cdyx tubular. 1 f. 

trifoliafta, (2^.) leaves temate; leafets 
sub-rhomboid, serrate,' pilose ; racemes ter- 
mind ; small corymbaof flowers alternate ; 
cdyx campandate. 

TIGA'REA. 11—1. (RuaeuB.) 
tndeni€^ia, (y. Ju. ^.\ leaves crowded 

towards the ends of the nranches, 3-tooth- 

ed, viUoee above, boary-tomentose beneath ; 

flowers teradnal, solitaiy. iS. 

TrCRlDU. 15—3. ilriiUiB.) [So called from 
its spotted appearance, resembling a tiger.] 
emffor^'mit, (tiger flower,) spatha 2-ieav- 
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«d ; two mUor pelsli longer ihmn the other 
four; leases ensHbriD, nenreiL Mexico. 

TlL'aA. 18- 1. (TiUaeetB.) [From j»<efca, the 

Greek Rame.] 

gWbrct^ (bass-wood, lime-tree, y-w. Jn. 
y^.) leayes roaod-oordate, abruptly acamin- 
ate, sharply serrate, snb-coriaceoas, glab- 
roas : petals trancate at the apex, crenate ; 
Btyle about eqaalling the petals ; nut ovate. 
Large tree. Wood soft and white. Leaves 
often truncate at the base. 

pube8*cen»t {y-vir.3n. ^.) leaves trnocate 
at the base, sub-cordate, oblique, denticu- 
late-serrate, pubescent beneath; petals 
emarginate; nut globose, smooth. Var. 
leptvpk'vt'la, leaves lax, serrate, very thin. 

laxijU/ra, (M. 1(.) leaves cordate, gradu- 
ally acuminate, serrate, membranaceous, 
smooth ; panicles loose ; petals emarginate ; 
Btprles longer than the petals ; fruit globose. 
Near the seaooast. 

heteropkylf'la, (J ^ .) leaves ovate, at base 
oblique or equally truncate and cordate, 
serrate, whlte-tomentose beneath ; fruit glo- 
bose. 8. 

TILLAND"SIA. fr-1. {NarcuH.) [Named 
from Tillandsius, professor of Medicine at 

AlbQ.] 

rttrieulaftat (wild pine, bladder tillandsia, 
w.) leavea concave, broad, their base en- 
larged ; panicle branching ; flowers sessile ; 
stamensionger than the corolla. 3 f. The 
leaves are often found containing nearly a 
•pint of water. S. 

usneoifdes, stem gray, difiVise. filiform, 
pendoloas, branching. Parasitic. From 
its peculiar appearance, suspended from 
trees to which it has fastened itself, it is 
called old man's beard. 

recurcafta, (p.) leaves subulate, recurved ; 
scape setaceous, longer than the leaves, 
generally 2-flowered at the summit S. 

TIPULA'RIA. 1&— 1. iOrckide^.) 

disa/lar, (w. An.) leaf solitary, plaited, 
and longitudinally-nerved ; flower m nod* 
dmg racemes. 

TOFIEL'a)IA. 6-3. 

pubes'^cenSf (p-w. Ju. 21.) leaves sub-rad- 
ical, ensiform, narrow, smooth , rachis and 
pedicels scabrous; spike oblong, inter- 
rupted ; scape 16 i. Swamps. 

gbUifu/sat {21.) scape and pedicels glu- 
tinous, scabrous ; spike with a few alternate 
fascicles; capsule ovate, twice the length 
f}f the calyx. 

glaber^'rima, (w. Oc. 21.) very glabrous; 
leaves linear, gladiate; flowers racemed; 
buds approximate, nearly whorled, l-flow- 
ered. s. 

gla'bra, (g-w.) scape terete ; leaves linear, 
ensiform ; spike oblong, short, dense ; ped- 
uncled, sohtary, angular; capsules mem- 
branaceous. 8-10 L 8. 

TRADESCAN'TIA. 6-1. iJunci.) [From 

John Tiadescant.] 

virgin^ica, (spider>woit b-p. M. 2^.) 
erect, branching ; leaves lanceolate, elon- 
gated, glabrous; flowera sessile; umbel 
oompact, pubesoent Cultivated. 1-2 f. 

rot^a, flowqn mailer than the prece- 



ding : inner segme&ti fomeiAared, longer 
; dian the outer. 
TRA'GIA. 19-^. (Euphorbea.) [Named after 

a famous German herbalist.! 

ramo'sei, stem herbaceous, pilose, very 
branching; leaves petioled, lance-ovate,' 
sharply serrate, hirsute beneath, sub-cor- 
date at the base ; racemes axiUaxy, fiUform, 
few-flowered. 8 i. 

ttVeiM, (Ju. 21.) erect; leaves lanceolate, 
sessile, obtuse, sub-dentate at the apex ; 
stem and branches pubesoenL Var. moovaf- 
lis, leaves oblong-oval, sometimes wedge- 
form. Van lan(xMta, leaves lanceolate^ 
sab-dentate, and entire. 8. 

urticifyiia, (Ju. Q.) stem erect, hirsute ; 
leaves cordate, ovate, serrate, alternate, 
short-petioled. 12-18 i. 8. Dry soils. 

macrocaypa, (Ju. (g^.) climbing, hispid; 
leaves deeply cordate, ovate, dentate. 8. 

TRAGOPCGON. 17—1. (Cichoracea.) [From 

tragot, a goat, and pogon, beard, so called 

from Its downy seed.] 
porrif(/lium, (vegetable-oyster, goat-beard, 
salsify, p. Ju. $ .) calyx longer than, the rays 
of the corolla ; the florets very 'narrow, 
truncate ; peduncles incrassate. Ex. 

pra'fen"8is, (go to-bed-at-noon, y. f .J has 
large flowers, which close in the midale of 
tlie day, and a curious, feathery head of 
seeds. Ex. 
TRE'POCAR"PUS. 5—8. (UmbeUiferea.) 

(EthiifstB, (w.) umbels 5-rayed ; fruits four 
times as long as broad ; leaves many-9lefr, 
with linear lobes. Arkansas. 
TRIB'IILUS. 10—1. (Butacea.) 

fnaaf'imusy (y. Ju.) leaves pinnate ; leafets 
about 4-pairs, outer ones largest ; pericarps 
10-seeded, not spiny. 1-2 f. 

trijugaftust (y. ^.) leafets in 3 pairs, ter- 
minal ones largest, pubescent beneath ; cap- 
sules 5, 1 -seeded, muricate, spineless. 

TRl'CH(yPHYL"LUfcf. 17-2. (CarymK/«r«.) 
[From (Artx, hair, and pkuUon^ a leaf.] 
lanaftum, (y. Ju. 21.) woolly in all parts ; 
leaves linear, pinnatifid above ; peduncles 
elongated, 1-flowered; rays 2-toothed; 
akenes glabrous, 5-angled. 

opposiHf</lium, (Ju. 21.) decumbent, 
branching, short, hoazv-pubescent ; leaves 
opposite, palmate, 3-cien; segments lign- 
late, simi>le, or divided ; peduncle filiform, 
mostly dichotomous, scisTOely longer ^an 
the leaves. 6-12 i. 8. 
TRPCHOSTE'MA. 13—1. (Labiata.) [From 
triehott hair, and ttemot stamens.] 
ddchoifoma, (blue curls, b. Au. Q.) leaves 
lance^vate; branches flower-bearing, 2- 
forked; stamens veiv long, blue, curved. 
Var. /tneaVts, somewhat pubescent; leaves 
linear. 6-12 i. 
TRIENTVLIS. 7—1. {LynmaehMt.) 

americc^nat (chick wintergreen, w. Ju. 
2^.) leaves lanceolate, serrulate, acuminate; 
petals acuminate. 3-6 i. 
TRIFO^LIUM. 16—10. iZAgwnimoMt.) [From 
irUf three, /oUum, leaf.] 
fffpensy (white-dover, w. M. 21.) creep- 
inff; leafets ovate, oblong, emaiKinate, ser- 
rulate ; flowers in umbelled heads ; teeth of 
I the calyx sdb-eqnal ; legumes ^-seeded. 
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praietff'te, {led-clover, r. M. 2^.) ascend- 
ingr, smooth ; leafiets ovate, sab-entire ; stip- 
ules awned; spikes dense-ovate; lower 
tooth of the calyx shorter than the tube of 
the corolla, and longer than the other teeth. 
2-3 f. 

arven"$e, (rabbit foot, w. J. O) heads 
very hairy, oblong-cylindrical ; teeth of the 
calyx setaceons, longer than the ooroUa; 
leafets villose. .narrow, obovate ; banner 
decidnons. 6-12 i 

reJUa^'um, (v. J. 11.) pilose ; stem ascend- 
ing ; leafets obovate ; stipules obliqae, cor- 
date ; heads globose ; flowers jpedicelled ; 
at length reflexed. 12—18 i. Dry hills. 

offrc^rinm, (y. J. O-) stem ascending. 
with erect branches ; leafets lanoeOlate-ca- 
neate, ^obtnse, intermediate one sessile; 
stipules lanceolate, acute; heads oval, im- 
bricate ; banner deflexed. persistent ; teeth 
of the calyx subulate, glabrous, unequaL 
6-14 i. Sandy cioils. 

campes"tre, (y. J. ©.) stem sub-difTase ; 
branches decumbent: spike ovate, imbri- 
cate; Iranner deflexed, persistent; leafets 
lanceolate -ovate, intermediate one petioled. 

atota^niferum^ (running bufl^o-clover, w. 
J. ll-) stoloniferous, glabrous; lower leaves 
long-petioled ; leafets obovate or cuneate, 
serrulate, retuse or emarginate at the aoex ; 
stipules membranaceous, broad-lanceolate; 
flowers in globose heads, pedicelled, erect, 
at length reflexed ; segments of the calyx 
nearly equal, narrow, smooth, longer than 
the tube. 4-8 I 

procumf'benst (yellow clover, y. J. ©.) 
procumbent, pubescent ; leafets oval ; ped- 
uncles lotig, setaceous ; racemes short ; lo- 
ments sub-orbicular. 2-3 f. 

carolin"ia'num, (p-w. Ap. 2X) small, pro- 
cumbent; leafets obcordate (the upper one 
only emarginate), temate, hairy, aentate; 
irtioules 2-cleft ; neads capitate, peduncled, 
renexed, few-flowered; corolla scarcely 
exserted ; legumes 3-4 seeded. 3-10 i. 8. 

TRTGLCyCHIN. 6—3. {Junci.) 

palus'^tre, (arrow-grass, g. Ju. 21.) fruit 
3 united capsules, nearly linear, attenuated 
at the base; scape very slender, 1 foot 
long ; leaves fleshy, nearly as loai|^ as the 
scape : flowers, small, greenish, in a termi- 
nal spike. Marshes. 

marati^mumy fruit of 6 united capsolesi 
ovate-oblong. Salt marshes. 

triandf'rum, (Jn.) triandrons; flowers 
3-cleft, short- pedicelled ; leaves terete, lin- 
ear. 6-9 i. 

TRI'GONEL"LA. 16—10, {Ugvminotm.) Col- 
luding to its little triangular flower.] 
fafnum-grafcum, (fenU'greek, ^.) stem 
erect; leaves wedge-oblong; legumes ses- 
sUe, solitary, straight, erectish, sub-falcate, 
acuminate. 

senfceot (y. Ju. 0.) leaves temate, sessile, 
oblong, acute, silky villose ; peduncles ax- 
illary, 1-flowered, longer than the leaf; 
flowers 1-bracted; divisions Of the calyx 
linear ; legume glabrous, very long. S. 

TRIL"LIUM. 6-3. Wpuragi.) [Prom «rii«c, 
triple.] 
pcn^'dulum, (n*dding wak^xobin, w. M. 



2^.) pedandea erect, with die flower a litds 
nodding; petals ovate, shortiy acuminate, 

reading, flat, longerthan the caljx ; leaves 
mboid, acuminate, sessile. 
ered'twn, {liaise wake-robin, p. w-y. M. If.) 
peduncles erect or erectish, with the flow- 
ers a little nodding; petals ovate, acumi- 
nate, spreading. equaDing the calyx : leaves 
rfacMnboid. acuminate. Var. atropurm^reum, 
petals large, dark-purple. Var.o^wcm, pe- 
tals smaller, white ; germ red. Yzx.fle^vum, 
petals yellow ; both petals and calyx leaves 
longer and narrower. 12-18 inches high; 
leaves often 3-4 inches broad; peduncles 
about 3 inches lon&r. 9-16 I 

set^sile, (p. A p. 1^.) leaves sessile, broad- 
ovate, acute ; flowers closely sessile; petals 
lanceolate-ovate, very acute, alternate at 
base, erect, as long as the recurved calyx ; 
stem smooth. 8-10 i Leaves clouded with 
dark-green. Shady woods. 

viri'de, leaves solitazy, with whitish spots 
on the upper surface ; petals dark-green. 

pi&'tumt peduncle somewhat erect ; leaves 
ovate, acuminate, rounded at the base, ab- 
rupdy contracted into a short petiole ; flow- 
ers white, with purple veins near the base. 

ce/'nuum, (w. M. 2^.) peduncle recur- 
ved ; petals lanceolate, acuminate, flat, re- 
curved, as long as the calvx ; leaves rhom- 
boid, on short petioles ; flowers small, ber- 
ries red. 12-18 L 

grandiflt/rum^ peduncle a littie inclined, 
nearly erect ; flower solitary ; petals spa- 
tulate, connivent at the base, much longer 
than the calyx ; leaves broadly rhomboid, 
ovate, sessile. abrupUy acuminate. Bx>cky 
banks of streams. Flower much larger 
than in any of the preceding species, vaiy- 
ing from white to rose-color ; stem 8-12 i. 

petioMtum, (p. J. 2^.) leaves long-peti- 
oled, lance-oval, acute; flowers sessile, 
erect; petals lance-linear, erect, a Uttle 
longer than the calvx. 

pusit^lum, (dwarf wake-robbin.r. M. 74..) 
leaves oval-oblong, obtuse, sessile, pedun- 
cle erect ; petals scarcely longer tiian the 
calyx. 

obovc^tum, (r. w. 11.) leaves rhomb-ovate, 
acuminate, close sessile ; peduncles erect ; 
petals obovate, obtnsish, flat, spreading. 

stylo'sum, (wr.) slender; leaves sub- 
petioled, lance-oval, acute at both ends; 
peduncle much shorter than the flower, re- 
curved ; petals undulate, expanding, ob- 
long-obtuse, larger than the calyx; germ 
styliferous; style 1. 8-10 L 8. 

nervo'sum, (r-w. M.) leaves lanceolate 
and ovate, acute at each end, .membrana- 
ceons, nerved ; peduncle recurved ; petals 
lance-oblong, larger than the calyx. 6-81 S. 

ovarium, (p. Ap. H.) leaves ovate, gradu- 
ally acute, closely sessile ; peduncle erect; 
petals oblong, acute, expanding, a little 
longer than the linear sepals. 8. 

TRIOS"TEUM. 5—1. (Capnfolw.) 

petfolia^tum, (fever-root, p. J. 2/.) leaves 
connate, spatulate, lanceolate, acuminate, 
pubescent oeneath, margin undulate; flow- 
ers 1-3, in the axils of the leaves, sesHle ; 
berries purple, or yellow ; the root is medi- 
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cinal. Bncky woods. 8-3 feif high. N.Y. 
to Car, 

angtutift/livm, (y. Ja. 2^.) stem hairy ; 
leaves saDconnate, lanceolate, mcaminate; 
pedoocles opposite, 1 -flowered. 2-3 f. 8. 

TRIPHCyRA. 18-1. (OrchidM.) [From the 

Greek, signifying to bear three flowers.] 

penf'dula, (p. &. 74..) root taberoas ; stem 
leafy, aboat 3-flowered at the summit; 
leaves ovate, alternate; flowers peduoca- 
late ; stems often in clusters. 4-6 i. Roots 
of trees. 
TRIF'SACUM. 19—3. (Graminea.) 

dactyloi'des, (sesame gprass, J. 1^.) spikes 
numerous (3-4), aggregate ; florets stami- 
nate near the summit, pistillate below ; 
spike large. Var. monosta'chyon, spike 
solitary. 

cylinf'dricum, spike solitary, qylindi)cal, 
separating into short joints; flowers aU 
perfect. 
TRIT'ICUM. 3—2. (Graminea.) [Prom «ero, 

to thresh.] 

hyber^^num, (winter-wbeat, J.^-j calyx 
glome 4-flowcred, tumid, even, imbricate, 
abrupt, with a short compressed point : stip- 
ule jagged ; corollas of the upper florets 
some>Vhat bearded. There are several 
varieties of this species which were intro- 
duced by culture. Ex. 

aitti'wim, (summer wheat, J. Q.) glumes 
4-flowered, tumid, smooth, imoricated, 
awned. Considered a variety of the ky- 
ber^'aum. 

compos^itum, (Egyptian wheat,) spike 
compoand; spikelets crowded, awned. 
Few species of wheat, but many varieties. 

iri'colo'rum, stem slender, wei^ ; flowers 
red. black, and yellow. Ex. 

re'pen»t spikelet oblong, 5-flowered; 
glumes sttbalate, many-nerved ; florets acu- 
minate; leaves flat; root creeping. Fields. 
A troublesome weed. 

'paucifljofrum, spike erect, simple ; spike- 
lets about 2-flowered: calm terete, simple, 
leafy, striate, smooth ; leaves somewhat 
glaucous, ribs and margin scabrous. 2 f. 

TROL"LIUS. 19—12 {BjasMOiculcta.) [From 
the German, signifying to roll ; so called 
from the roundness of the flower.] 
americafwu, (globe-flower, y. M. If.) 
leaves palmate; sepals 5-10, spreading; 
petals 5-10, shorter than the stamens ; flow- 
ers large, terminal ; resembles a ranuncu- 
lus. Wet grounds. 

TROP^O'LUM. 8—1. (GeroMa.) [From 
trufpaion^ a warlike trophv.] 
mafius, (nasturtion, Indian cress, y. and r. 
Ju. Q. and 11.) leaves peltate, sub-repand ; 
petals obtuse, some of mem fringed. Ex. 
peregrifnum, (canarv-bird flower,) flow- 
ers numerous, pale yellow. Ex. 

TROXrMON. 17—1. (CieharaeetB.) [A Greek 

word, signifying eatable.] 

glau'cum, (y. Ju. ^ .) scape 1-flowered ; 
leaves lance-lmear, flat, entire, glaucous; 
divisions of the calyx imbricate, acute, pu- 
bescent. 
TU'LIPa. 6—1. (LiliaceeB.) [The name is 

said^o be of Persian origin, and to signify a 

turban.] • 

36* 



suavefolefu, (sweet tulip, M. 21.) small; 
stem l-flowered, pubescent ; flowers erect; 
petals obtuse, glabrous; leaves lance- 
ovatA Ex. 

resngriafjui, (common tulip, M. 2^.) stem 
1-nowered, glabrous; flower various-cOl- 
ored, erect; petals obtuse, glabrous; leaves 
lance-ovate. £x. The various kinds of 
tulips which are cultivated, are only varie- 
ties of the gesneriafna. 

sylves'^trtSt (y. wild French tulip,) flo^ 
ers very fragrant. 

prce^coxt (Van Thol's tulip,) a dwarf spe- 
cies, flowers generally in March or ApnL 

TUL'XIA. 13—1. {LahuUem.) [In honor of 

Prof. Tully, of New Haven, Conn.] 

pycnan"tkemo¥de», (false mountain mint, 
r-p. Au. 21.) leaves tapering to the base, 
remotely toothed, ovate, acuminate, hoary 
above and glaucous beneath ; bracts of the 
striate calyx subulate. 2-3 £ Tennessee. 
TURRPTIS. 14—8. (Cnrct/er«.) rProm tmr- 

ris, a tower.] 

Qva'ta, (w. M. $ .) leaves rough, radical 
ones ovate, toothed, cauline ones clasping. 

glafbra, erect; radical leaves petioled, 
dentate, upper ones broad-lanceolate, sagit- 
tate, glabrous, semi-amplexicaul, glaucous ; 
legume narrow-linear, stiffly erect ; petals 
scarcely longer than the calyx. Naturalized 
about New Haven. Hudson's Bay. 
TUSSILA'GO. 17—2. (Corymbifer«.) [From 

tuttist a cough, and t^o, to drive away ; so 

called on account of its medicinal proper- 
ties.] 

faTfa'ra, (colt's foot, v. Ap. If.) scape 
single-flowered, scaly ; leaves cordate, an- 
gular, toothed, downy beneath. The flower 
appears long before the leaves. 4-6 i. 

Jiig^'ida, (y. M. If.) thyrse fastigiate, 
many-flowered, bracteate; leaves round- 
ish cordate, unequally toothed, tomentose 
beneath. 5-10 i. Mountains. 

fagittaftOf (Zf •) thyrse ovate, fastigiate ; 
leaves radical, oblong, acute, sagittate, en- 
tire; lobes obtuse. 
TY'PHA. 19—3. (Typha.) 

latif(/lia, (cat-tail, reed-mace, Ja. If.) 
leaves linear, flat, slightly convex beneadi , 
staminate and pistillate amenta close toge- 
ther. Wet. 4« i. 
UDCRA. 20—9. {Hydrochende$.) 

caiuidenf'sis, Jw- Au. If.) leaves whoried, 
in threes and tours, lanceolate, oblong or 
linear, serrulate ; tube of the perianth fili- 
form ; stem submersed, dicbotomous. Still 
waters. Ditch-moss. Can. to Vir. 
UXEX. 16—10. {Ltguminota.) 

europefus, (furze M. ^ .) leaves lance-lin- 
far, vijlose ; bracts ovate ; branchlets erect 

stHcf'ta, (Irish furze, y.) without spmes. 
8-10 f Ex. 

nafna, (y.) seldom exceeds two feet in 
height Gravelly soils. Ex. 
UL"MUS. 5—3. (Amewtacea.) 

america'na, (elm, white-elm, g-p. Ap. b.) 
branches smooth; leaves oblique at ue 
base, having acuminate serratures a littlo 
hooking; flowers pedicelled; fruit fringed 
with dense down. Var. ^^dula,hu hang- 
ing branches and smoothish leaves. 40-70 
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f. Flowers appear before the leayes, a mag- 
nificent tree. 

fuX'va, (tlippery-elm, M. Ap. ^ .) branch- 
es scabroas, white; leaves oYate-oblong ; 
n^nr aetiminate, pubescent on both sides ; 
buos tomentose, with a thick tawn^ wool ; 
flowevEi sessile, smaller than the white-elm ; 
leaves larger ; Btamens often 7. The mn- 
cilage of me inner bark medicinal. . 

nemoral"%8t (river^hn, Ap. ^.) leaves ob- 
long, somewhat glabroas, equally serrate, 
nearly eqoal at base ; flowers sessile. 

racenu/ga, ( ^ .) flowers in racemes ; pedi- 
cels in distinct fascicles nnited at their ba- 
•es ; leaves ovate, acmninate, auricnlate on 
one side, dpably serrate, glabrous above, 
minutely pubescent benetth ; stamens 7-10 ; 
■tigmas 2, recurved. 

alexia, (whahoo. Mar. fp.) branches on 
etch side winged with a cork-like bark ; 
leares nearly sessile, oblong-oval, acute, 
doubly serrate, nearly equal at base ; fruit 
pubescent, ciliate. 30 f. 8. 

UL"VA. 81-4. (Atgos) 

lin^'za, frond lance-linear ; margin undu- 
tate-crisped ; about an inch broad, tapering 
at the base, green. Seashore. 

URASPJSR"MUM. 5—8. (UmbeUifenB.) [From 

ewray a tall, and sperma, teed."] 

clayt&ni, (sweet cicely, J. 21.) leaves 
compound, hairy ; leafets gash-topthed ; um- 
bels axillary and terminal, about. 5-rayed; 
style as long as the villose germ, filiiorm, 
reflexed. 2 f. 

URE'DO. 21—6. {Fungi.) [From wo, to bum, 

on accoTUit of its burnt color.] 

tinec^rit, (yellow grain-rust, J. (g).) linear, 
very long, stained yellow, at length but ob- 
scurely colored. On the culms and leaves 
of barley, oats, rye, wheat, &c. 

UR'TICA.. 19-4. (Urtieem.) UProm urendo, 

burning; on account of the sensation it 

causes.] 

du/ica, (conmion nettle, J. It.) leaves 
opposite, cordate, lance-ovate, coarsely ser- 
rate ; flowers dicBcious ; spikes panicled, 
glomerate in pairs, longer than the petioles. 
2-3 £ 

fni/mSa, (rich-weed, J^®.) leaves op- 
posite, ovate, acuminate, 3-nerved, serrate ; 
lower petioles as long as the leaves ; flow- 
ers moncBcious, triandrous, in clustered 
corymbs, shorter than the petioles; stem 
succulent, almost transparent 6-12 i. Wet 
grounds. 

u'rens, (stinging nettle, J. Q.) stem his- 
pid ; leaves opposite, elliptic, about 5-nerv- 
ed, acutely serrate; spikes glomerate, in 
pairs. 12-141 

canizden^'sis, (Canada nettle, Ju. If..) 
leaves cordate-ovate, acuminate, hispid on 
both sides; panicles axillary, mostly in 
pairs, divaricately branched; the lower 
itaminate ones longer than the petioles; 
upper pistillate ones elon^ted; stem his- 
pid. Stinging. 5-6 f Var. dtvaricnfta. leaves 
smooth ; panicles soUtaryv spreading. 4-6 f. 

diain<Baroi'de$, (Mar. 0.) stem glabrous ; 
leaves opposite, sub-seseile, ovate, serrate. 
■Irigose beneath : dusters of flowers axil- 



lary, sessile, sub-globose, reflexed ; priokles 
stimulant, white. 4-6 i. S. 

reticulafta, (r-^.) leaves deep green. A 
native of Jamaica. 
US'^NEA. 21—5. (Faicet.). 

plicafta, frond pendulous, smooth, pale ; 
branches lax, very branching, sub-fibrous ; 
the extreme ones capillary; receptacles 
flat, broad, ciliate ; the hairs very slender 
and long. On trunks and branches of trees; 
most common on dry, dead limbs of ever- 
greens, ^m which it often hangs in long, 
green locks. 
UTRICULATIIA. 2—1. {Scropkulanm.) [Prom 

utricuhu, a little bladder.] 

vulga'ris, (bladder-wort, y. Au. If .j float- 
ing ; stem submerged, dichotomons ; leaves 
many-parted, margins bristly; scape 5-9- 
flowered ; upper lip of the corolla entire, 
broad, ovate ; spur conical, incurved ; flow- 
ers in racemes. Ponds. 

striafta, floating; scape 2-6-flow:ered ; 
root furnished with air-vessels ; corolla large, 
yellow striate with red ; spur much shorter 
than the lower lip. 

purpu'rea, scapes axillary, generally 2 or 
3 mches long ; flowers purple. Ponds on 
mountains. Mass. to Flor. 

injlafta, (y. AU. If.) radical leaves ver- 
ticillate, inflated, pinnatifid at their ex- 
tremities ; lower lip of the coroUa 3-lobed ; 
spur deeply emarginate. Ponds. 

striafta, (y. J. If.) floating; scape 2-6- 
flowered ; upper lip of the corolla ovate- 
round, sub-emarginate, margin waved; 
lower lip 3-lobea, sides reflected ; spur 
straight, obtuse, shorter than the lower lip. 
Swamps. 

eib'^ba, (y. Ju. If.) floating; scape mostly 
2-flowered; spur shorter than the lower 
Kp of the corolla, obtuse, gibbous in the 
middle. 1*3 i. Ponds. 

comu'ta, (y. Au. If .J scape rooting, erect, 
rigid; flowers 2-3, sub-sessile; inferior lip 
of the corolla very wide 3-1obed ; spur very 
acute, lengthened out longer than the co- 
rolla. 10-12 i. Wet rocks. 

penona'ta, (y. 9*) scape rooting, many- 
flowered ; upper kp of the corolla emargin- 
ate, reclined ; lower one small, entire, pal- 
ate large; spur linear-subulate, acnosh. 
Bogs. 

t^c^eea, (y. J. Zf.) scape rooting, filMbrm; 
upper lip c^ the corolla ovate, lower one 
deeply 3-lobed ; spur subulate, entire. 3-6 
i Swampa 

inte'gra, (y. <§>.) floating ; scape 1.2-flow- 
ered ; upper lip of the corolla snb-3-lobed ; 
lateral lobes sub-involute ; lower lip entire ; 
spur nearly equalling the lower lip. S. 

b{fi(/ra, (y. Ju.) spur subulate, obtuse, 
about as long as the lower lip; scape about 
e-flowered ; leaves setaceous. 8. 

UVULA'RIA. 6—1. (JW/toceft.) [From tnwls, 
a membrane of 'the throat, the soreness of 
which this is supposed to heal.] 
perfolia'ta, (bell-wort, y. M. If.) leaves 
perfoliate, oval-obtuse (lance-linear or oval- 
oblong in the young state); corolla bell- 
liliaceous, scabrous or granmar withfai ; an* 
ther cuspidate. 8-18 L 
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MtMi^lMi, Cf. M. U) Stem smoodi; 
iMves flewfle, ovAl-laDoeolate, p^laucoas be- 
neath ; peUdB flat, smooth within ; capsolea 
tftiped. 6-18 1 

grandjfit/rt^, leavea perfoliate, oblong, 
•cate; perianth smoou within, anthers 
without awns; nectaries neai^ itrand; 
pistil shorter than the stamens; woole planC 
larger than the preceding species. 
. tmber^^uld, leaves colored alike on both 
does, oval, ronnded at the base« somewhat 
amplezicaal ; capsule aesnle, ov&le. 6-19 
t 8. 
VACCTN-IUM. 10— I. (Eneem.) CA corrup- 



tion of tecetrnmn, a berry. J 
resifu/tum^ (wfaortleber 






up 



. ^ >berry, a. p. M. ^.) 

leaves slender, petioled, oblong-oval, most- 

eulJra, bedewed with resinous 

t>eneaith; racemes lalerd, 1 -sided; 

4 shozt, somewhat bracted ; corolla 
^ nic, 5-cornered ; berries black. 
zz Jie^ has a yellowish green, and 
•3 has a reddish yelbw corolla. 1-4 f. 

UK/sum, (high whortleberry, w. M. 

wer-bearing branches almost lea^ 

aves obl(mg-oval, acute at each end ; 
^ Ag leaves pubescent ; racemes short, 
« bracted; ooioUa cylindrical-ovate. 
^ a and wet woods; 4 to 6 feet high. 

large, black, sab-acid. 






r 2; >» ft ^$%tm, whortleberrv ; leaves ovate- 
S s 3 ~ i^nkled wiUi resinous dots, glau- 
£ ^M A ttieath ; racemes lateral, loose, brac- 
«.- ^ Ttdioeis long, filiform; corolla ovafee, 
"•^ fZ ^ate; bernes large, bluish, sweet, 
§J £^ ; later than the other species. 
>»'3 ^ tiflve^nica, lowblue-b^iy; braach- 
•S jc r § ^' Bngular; leaves sessile, shining; 
'^ o c ^ ^'^^ i- b^S^* mixsh branched ; flow- 
g " ^ k $ red, 6 to 8 in a fascicle ; berries 
x-s'S 5 Ine, somewhat glaocoas. Dry bins. 
^ - 2>» Geo. 

-A^'eum. (J. 1^. squaw whortleberrv,) 

anclang; leaves glaucous beneath ; 

corolla campanulate, spreading; anthers 

exserted. 2-3 f. Berries large, greenish 

white. Dry woods. Car. to Flor. 

ritWidea, (bilberry, w-r, M. ^.) ever- 
green ; low, leaves punctate beneath, obo- 
▼ate, emarginate, revolute, sub-serrulate; 
racemes terminal, nodding. 

dunu/tum, (bush- whortleberry, w. M. ^.] 
branchlets, leaves and racemes sprinkled 
^th resinous dots; leavesobovate, coneate 
at base, mocronate, entire ; racemes brac- 
ted ; pedicels short, axillaiy, sub solitary ; 
corolla campanulate; segnaents rounded; 
anthers incluided. Var. hirtel^'lum, racemes 
and calyx pilose ; berries hispid. 13-18 i 
PinewoodiL 

Ufftutri'tmrn, (p. r. J. ^.) branches angu- 
lar; leaves sub-sessile, erect, lanceolate, 
mncronate, serrulate ; &scicles geannace- 
ous, sessile ; floweni nearly sessile; corolla 
nrceolate. Dry woods. 

idigitu/svm, (b. r-w. Ap. ^.) leavesobo- 
vate, obtuse, entire, smooth above, veined 
and glaucous beneath ; flowers sub-solitary, 
octandrous; corolla short ovate, 4'Clen. 
Var. alfUniaa^ (winter-green whortieberry,) 
leaves entire, obovate ; flowen sub-solitar 



ry: berries oftong, cto wa ed wMi the style. 
1-2 f. High mountains. 

tend^lumt (dwarf whortleberry, r-w. H. 
^ .} racemes bracted. apssile ; corolla ovate 
cyhndric; leaves oblong-elliptic, sub-ca> 
neiform, serrulate, nearly smooth. White 
hills. 

obtufrum, (^.) evergreen, creeping; 
leaves elliptic, roond-obtuse at each end, 
mucronate, entire, glabrous, ccrlaceoos^ 
small ; peduncles axfliaiy* aolitaiy, 1-flow- 
ered. 

4»i/ium, (M. ^ .) ever g reen ; leaves ovate, 
acute, revolute, serrate, smooth, coriaceous, 
petioled; racemes axillary and terminal, 
oracted, short; corolla cylindric; calyx 
acute. 

ns'^fium, (r. M. ^.) erect; brandies dis- 
tichous; leaves nitid, oval-obovate, acute 
Bi each end, glabrous, serrate; racemes 
terminal, corymbed, bracted, nodding ; co- 
rolla cylindric ; leaves peveania}. S. 

myrtif&Uwm^ (b.) creeping, very glab- 
roas ; leaves petioled, oval, lucid, revolute, 
denticulate; cluiiers axillary, nearly ses-, 
sile; comila eampanulate with 5 idiort' 
teeth ; anthem unawned at the back. Ber- 
ries small, pedioelled, black ; leaves peren- 
nial. 8. 

arb&rewm^ (faiUeberry, w. M. 1^.) leaves 
broad-lanceolate, oval, serrulate, mucro- 
nate, shining above; pubescent benealh; 
racemes leafy; corolla campanulate; an- 
thers awned. 

erassifo'liumt (r. S. ^ .) diffuse ; branches 
ascending ; leaves oblon^-lanceoiate, acute 
at each end, serrate, rigid, glabrons ; ra^ 
cemes terminal, corymbed, bracted, few- 
flowered; flowers nodding; calvx appress 
ed; corolla campanulate, deeply 5-parted. 
Leaves evergreea. 

myrtim'tis^ (p. m. 1^ .) erect, branching ; 
leaves smdl, sessile, ovate, mucronate, ser- 
rulate, lucid above, glandular punctures 
beneath; racemoi diort, bracted, axillary, 
and tenntnal; corolla uroeolate. Berries 
black ; leaves perennial. Var. lanceola'tum, 
leaves lanceolate, acute at each end. Var. 
«Mi/««fn, leaves roundish, obovate. 8. 

gdUfzans, (r-w. M. h .) leaves sessile, cu- 
neato-lanceolate, serrulate, pubescent*; fas- 
cicles Sessile; corolla urceolate; sUmens 
included, awnless ; style exserted. 8. 

VALERfA'NA. V-\. (Dimmcea.) tFrom Va/e- 

ruu^ who fintdeacribed.it.] 

du/uM, (r. J. XC') glabrous, radical leaves 
subspatulate, ovate, entire, very long, pet- 
ioled; caulineones few, pinnatifid; divis- 
ions laoceoli^ entire. 

phu, caoline leaves pinnate, radical ones 
undivided ; stem smootn. The Valerian of 
medicine. Bx. 

yALERIilNEL''LA. 3—1. (Dtfwaeea.) CA di- 
minutive of Valeriana ; from which this ge- 
nua was separated.] 

rhoaibiear^pa, (b-w. J. ©.) stem dichoto- 
mons above, ciliate-angled ; radical leaves 
obovate; cauline ones spatulate-oblong, 
ciliate; upper leaves toothed at die base; 
I involucmm ciliate, flcariou at tha apex ; 
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rhomboidal. 4 61 Mead- 



fruit 

owe. Ml 

VALLISNE'RIA. W— 2. (Byirotharides.) [FVoro 

Anthony VallisneriJ 

spira'lis, (tape-gAss^ w. An. 11.) leaves 
floating, linear, obtase.Bemilate at the som^ 
mit, tapering at the base, radical ; peduncle 
of the pistillate flower k>Dg ; of stamiaate 
short, erect. Grows in still water. 

VERA'TRUM. fr-S. (Jmui.) 

vi'/'idet (Indian poke, white hellebore, g. 
J. y. 21.) racemes panicalate ; bracts of the 
branches oblong-lanceolate, partial ones 
longer than the stib-pabescent pedancles; 
leaves broad-ovate, plaited. 3-5 f. Mead- 
ows and swampo. Abundant in the valleys 
of the Green Mountains. 

angrutif&liumt (g-y. J. 2i.) flowers dicB- 
cious ; panicle simple ; petals linear -, leaves 
very long, linear-keelea. Mountains. 

parvjfii/rum, (g. Ju.) leaves oval, lanceo- 
late, flat, glabrous ; panicle slender ; spread- 
ing ; petals acute at each end, staminifer- 
ous. S. 

V£RBAS''CUM. 5—1. [SoUmem.) rFroro ketr- 
hascuMt on account of its being bearded.} 
thaj/'su9t (mullein, y. J. ^ .) leaves decnr- 
rent, downy both sides; stem generally 
simple, though sometimes branched above ; 
flowers in a cvlindric spike. 3-6 £ 

blatta^riOf (moth mullein, sleek mullein, 
w-y. J. H.) leaves glabrous, tooth serrate ; 
lower ones oblong-obovate ;' Upper ones 
heart-ovate, clasping : pedicels I -flowered, 
in a terminal, panicled raceme, yai.af^ba, 
leaves toothed; flowers white. YarJu'teOt 
leaves doubly serrate ; flowers yellow. 3-3 £ 
lyckniftUr (y. J. ^ .) stem angular ; leaves 
oblong, cuneate, white-dowuT beneath; 
spikes lax, lateral and terminal. 

phc^iiicum, (2/.) a very handsome spe- 
cies. 

VERBE'NA. IS— 1. {Labkam.^i Vrom herbe^na, 
a name of distraction for herbs used in sa- 
cred rites. I'he vervain in former times 
-was held sacred, and employed in celebrsr 
ting sacrificial rites.] 

ktista'ta, (vervain, simpler's joy, p-w. Ju. 
2^.) erect, taH ; leaves lanceolate, acumin- 
ate, eash-serrate ; lower ones sometimes 
p^ash-hastate ; spikes linear, panicled, sub- 
imbricate. Var. pinnati^^detinss the leaves 
eash-pinnatifid, coarsely toothed. Var. ob- 
longiJo'Ha, leaves lance-oblong, deeply ser- 
rate, abute; spikes filiform, panicled. 2-5 f. 
urticifd/liot (nettle-leaf vervain, w. Ju. 
11.) erect, sub-pubescent; leaves oval, 
acute, serrate, petioled; spikes fiUform, 
loose, azfllazy, terminal; flowers tetrand- 
roas. 2-3 £ 

spu^riot (f). Au. 0.) stem decumbent, 
branched, divaricate ; leaves laciniate, much 
divided ; spikes filiform ; bracts exceeding 
the calyx. 1-3 £ Sandv fields. 

angtuttfi/lia, (b. J. 2i.) erect, mostly 
simple ; leaves lance-linear, attenuate at the 
base, remotely toothed, with elevated veins; 
spikes filiform, solitary, axillary and termi- 
nal. 

Uri^'tOr (b. Jtt. If.) stems rigidly erect ; 
leaves sessile, obovate, serrate, sub-tomeu- 



tose, ver;^ hirsute; wifSkitm ■traigiit, iarini- 
cate. fascicled. Var. mdl'^lis, (p.) stem sint- 
ple, terete, villose; leaves ovate, acudsh, 
unequally gash-toothed; teeth acute, hir- 
sute above, sol^ villose beneath; spikes 
dense-flowered, terminal* somewhat ia 
threes. Perhaps a distinct species. 8, 

paniealc^ta, (p. Ju. 11.) scabrous ; leaves 
lanceolate, coarsely serrate, undivided; 
spikes filiform, imbricate, corymb-panicled. 
4-6 £ S. 

bipin"flUtifi'dat fb. J. If.) birsute ; leaves 
deleft, bipinnatifia ; divisions linear ; nuts 
deeply punctate. 8. 

carolin"ia^na, (p. J. 2^.) scabrous ; leaves 
dblon^-obovate, obtuse, unequally serrate, 
tapenng at base, sob-sessile ; spikes veiy 
long, filiform ; flowers distinct 2 £ 8. 

wUnf'dreit (common scarlet verbenUr) 
stem prostrate. Introduced from 8. Ameri- 
ca. 

tweediafna, stem erect ; flowers crimaoB^ 

8dbin"iir stem prostrate; flowers lilac; 
one variety has white flowers. Ex. 

svlphu'rea, stem prostrate; flowers y^ 
low. £x. 
YEREfESI'NA. 17-9. {Corywdnjertt.) 

siegesbeckf'iat (y. Au. 11.) stem winged; 
leaves opposite, ovate4anceolate, acumiik- 
ate at each end, acutely serrate ; corymbs 
brachiate ; branches irregularly many-flo'w- 
ered at Uie summit; root creeping; stem 
erect, 4-6 £, 4-winged ; ray-florets 3-tootb- 
ed. Shady woods. Penn. to Car. Crown- 
beard. 

virgvaf'tcot (w. Ju. 2/.) stem narroinr- 
winged ; leaves alternate, broad, lanceo- 
late, sub-serrate ; corymb compound ; Id- 
volucrum oblong, pubescent, imbricate; 
ray-florets 3 or 4 ; seeds four-angled. 3-6 1 

tiniui'ta, (w. Oc. 11 >) stem pubescent* 
striate; leaves alternate, sessile, sinuate* 
attenuate at base ; flowers eorymbed ; in- 
volncrum imbricate ; ray-florets 3-5. 4-6 t 
8. 
VERNO'NIA. 17—1. {Corymbi/era.} 

noveboracen'iis, (flat-top, p. An. 2.^.) leave* 
numerous, lance<^te, scabrous, serrulate; 
corymbs fastigiate ; scales of the involucre 
filirorm at the sunomit ; flowers in a large 
terminal corymb; stem 4-6 £ Branching 
towards the top. Wet grounds. Can. to 
Car. 

toment(/sa, (p. Ao. 2^.) stem tomentose 
above; leaves long, narrow, lanceolate, 
acutely serrate, slightly scabrous above* 
hoary tomentose beneath ; corymb fasdgi^ 
ate ; scales of the involocrum fiUform at 
the apex. 3-5 £ 

atigMstifo'lia, (p. .Ju. 1(.) stem simple* 
somewhat scabrous ; leaves numerous, long, 
linear, nearly entire ; corymb subumbelled* 
scales of the iovolucrum rigid, mncroDat& 
3£ S. 

altWsima, (p. Au. IX.) stem glabrous; 
leaves lanceohite, serrate» somewhat sca- 
brous; involucrum small, hemispheric; 
scales ovate, acute, ciliate, unawned. close- 
ly appreased. Var. margina'ta, (p.) leaves 
narrow-lanceolate; glabrous, very entire; 
corymb fastigiate ; invc^ucrum hemispberio* 
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larMnate; fcatos anchaold-cUiate, a little 
macronate. Perhaps a distinct species. S. 

scaberr^ma, (p. Ju. H) stem nmple; 
leaves lance-linear, denticalate, scabroas, 
hair^ ; corymb sab-nmbelled ; scales of 
the mvolacrani lanceolate, macronate. 2 f. 
8. 

fcucicuWtat (An. 2X0 leaves long, linear, 
sparingly serrate ; flowers corymbed, ap- 
proximate; involucmm ovoid, smooth; 
scales unarmed. 8, 
VERON"ICA. a~l. -(Peitctt/tfre*.) • 

officiTu^liitt (speedwell, b. M. 2X0 spikes 
lateral, pedoncied ; leaves opposite, obo- 
vate. hairy ; stem procumbent, rough-hair- 
ed. 9-12 i. 

anagal^'lits, (brook pimpernel, b. J. 2X.) 
racemes opposite, long, loose ; leaves lan- 
ceolate, serrate ; stem erect 12-18 i. 

beccabunf^ga, (brook-lime, b. J. 2X.) ra- 
cemes opposite ; leaves oval-obtase, sub- 
serrate, glabrous; stem procumbent, root- 
ing at the base. Probably a variety of the 
last 9-18 i. 

serpyUifc/Iia, (b. M. to Au. 2X0 racemes 
si)iked, many-flowered ; leaves ovate, 
slightly crenate ; capsules broad-obcordate ; 
stems procumbent, 3-5 inches long, some- 
times creeping ; flowers pale, in a long ter- 
minal spike, or raceme. Meadows. In- 
troducea. 

icuteUaftcL, racemes axillary, alternate; 
pedicels divaricate ; leaves linear, dentate- 
serrate; stem erect, weak. 6-12 i. Flow- 
ers flesh-colored, racemed. Moist places. 

agre8"ti8, flower peduncled ; leaves on 
short petioles, cordate-ovate, deeply serrate ; 
segments of the calyx ovate-lanceolate; 
stem procumbent ; flowers small, pale blae, 
axillary, solitary. Bandy fields. Can. to 
Car. 

alp^na, leaves opposite^ lanc.e-oblong, 
acute, toothed; corymb terminal; calyx 
hispid. 

arvenf'sis, (field veronica, w-b. M. 0;) 
stem procumbent ; flowers solitary ; lower 
leaves opposite, petioled, cordate-ovate, ser- 
rate ; floral leaves alternate, lanceolate, ses- 
sile, longer than the peduncles ; segments 
of the calyx unequal. Var. renifor^'mis, 
leaves reniform, entire, sessile. . 3-8 i. 

hederifo'lia, (ivy speedwell, w-b. M. Q.) 
flowers solitary ; leaves as long as the pet- 
ioles, round-cordate, 5-lobed; upper ones 
3-lobed; segments of the calyx cordate, 
ciliate, acute ; stem procumbent 

peregri'jia, (Maryland veronica, w. Mar. 
Q.) flowers solitary, sessile ; leaves oblong, 
obtuse, toothed and entire ; lower ones op- 
posite, upper ones alternate, Unear-lance- 
olate. 4-8 1 

renifor^mis, (b. J. 2X.) stem creeping; 
spikes peduncled ; peduncles lateral, axil- 
lary, 1-bracted f leaves opposite, long-pet- 
ioled, heart-reniform, gash-crenate. 8. 
VESICA'RIA. 14—1. (Crucifera,) 

didymocar^'pa, white-downy, down- stel- 
lated ; calyx equal ; silicles large, inflated, 
in pairs ; radical leaves broad-ovate-spatu- 
late : the rest lanceolate, sub-entire. Hocky 
Mountains, and West 



VEXILLA'RFA. I6-I0. (LegtmiMOM.) tProm 

vexillum^ a banner.] 

virgin"i(^na, (butterfly weed, p.Ju. 2X0 
stem twining, and with the ovate leafeta 

glabrous or sub-pubescent; pedancle 1-4- 
owered ; calpc 5 parted, about as long 
as the lanceolate-bracts; legume linear, 
compressed ; flowers larger than those of 
any other North American papilionaceous 
plant Hedges. Penn. to Car. 

mariafnay stem climbing, glabrous; leaves 
temate ; leafets lance-oval ; peduncles soli- 
tary, 1-3-flowered ; calyx tubular-campanu- 
late, glabrous, much longer than the bracts; 
legume torulose. Banks of streams. Fbw- 
ers large, pale blue. 

plumdfera, climbing ; leaves temate, ovate- 
oblong, acuminate; calyx campanuiate, 
shorter than the ovale bracts ; corolla large. 
sUky. 8. 
VIBUR"NUM. 5—3. {Caprifolut,) 

oxycod'cui, (high cranberry, r-w. J. ^0 
leaves 3-lobed, acate at the base, 3-nerved ; 
lobes divaricate, acuminate, remotely and 
obtusely toothed ; petioles glandular; cymes 
radiate ; flowers of the ray large, abortive. 
Small shrub with spreading branches ; fruit 
large, red, acid. 5-8 f. Mountain woods. 

lantanoi'dea, (hobble-bush, w. M. ^.) 
branches flexuose, often procumbent; 
leaves orbicular-ovate, abruptly acumin- 
ate, unequally serrate ; nerves and petioles 
pulverulent-tomentose ; cymes closely ses- 
sile ; fruit ovate. 4-8 £ Fruit red, black 
when fully ripe. Mountains. 

pyrif(/Uum, (w. J. ^ .) smooth ; leaves 
ovate-oblong, acute, crenate, serrate ; pe- 
tiole naked ; cymes sub-pedunculate ; fruit 
oblong-ovate. 5-10 f. 

leniafgo, (sheep-berry, w. J. Tp.) glab- 
rous; leaves broad-ovate, acuminate, hoek- 
serrate ; petioles margined, undulate ; cymes 
sessile. The branches, when full grown, 
often form a fastigiate top. Berries black, 
oval, and pleasant tasted; somewhat mu- 
cilaginous. 8-15 f. 

acerifo'Hum, (maple guelder-rose,, dock- 
naackie, . w, J. ^ leaves heart-ovate, or 3- 
Ibbed, acuminate, sharp serrate, pubescent 
beneath ; cymes long peduncled ; stem very 
flexible ; leaves broad and sub-membrana- 
ceous. 4-5 f. Leaves applied to inflamed 
tumors by the Indians. 

nu'dum, w. M. ^ glabrous ; leaves oval, 
sub-entire ; mai*gins revolute ; petioles na- 
ked; cymes peduncled; flowers small, 
crowded. Berries black. 8-12 f. 

pubesf'cem, (w. J. ^ .) pubescent ; leaves 
short^petioled, ovate, acuminate, dentate- 
serrate, villose beneath ; cymes peduncled ; 
fruit oblong. 6 f. High grounds. 

cassifunfaes, (J. ^ .) glabrous ; leaves lance- 
olate, acute at each end, crenate ; margins 
slightly revolute ; petioles keeled, without 
glands.. Swamps. 

dentaftum, (arrow-wood, w. M. ^,) 
smoothish ; leaves long-petioled, orbicular- 
ovate, dentate-serrate, plicate, glabrous 
both sides; cyme peduncled; fruit sub- 
globose. Fruit blue. 8 f. 

obovaftum, (M. h .) glabrous ; branches 
Tirgate; leaves otovate, crenate, dentate 
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or entire, obtoie ; eymei seisne, frolt ovate, 
loondiflh. Var. punicifoHufnf leaves obo- 
rate, entire or alif htly crenate at the apex, 
obtuBe. 4-8 f. S. 

ni'tidum, (b.) very glabroas; leaves 
lance-linear, ahining above, obscurely ser- 
rate or entire, sma31 ; branches qaadrangu- 
lar. 8. 

morie, (J. I(.) leaves roundish-cordate, 
plicate, toothed, pubescent beneath; pe- 
tioles sub-glandular ; cymes with rays. Ber- 
ries red. S. 

Uevigc^tum, (w. J. ^ .) stem much branch- 
ed; leaves lanceolate, smooth, remotelv 
serrate, entire at base ; branchlets 2-edgea. 
8. 

o^'kZim, (guelder-rose, snow-balli w. J. 
b .) leaves 3-lobed, sharp-toothed ; petioles ; 
glandular, smooth; flewers in compact 
cymes, surrounded with radiating fiorets. 
ym.r&teum, has the whole cyme made up 
of radiating florets. 

li'ntLt, (laurestinie, r-w. ^.) leaves ovate, 
enthre, with tufts of hair in the axils of the 
veins beneath ; flowers in smooth cymes. 

YI'CIA. 16—10. {LegvmiMstt.) lYrom vt»- 
cto, to bind together, as the tendrils of this 
plant twine around other plants.] 
caroU'niafna, (M. 11.) smoothiab ; leafets 
8-10; stipules lance-oval, entire; pedundea 
many-flowered; flowers distant; teedi of 
the caljTX short; style villoae at the top; 
legume smooth, obliquely veined; stem 
long and climbing; flowers small, white» 
the standard tipped with black. Moun- 
tains. Fenn. to Car. 

sat^v**, (common vetch-tare, b. J. &.) 
leafets xO-12 ; stipules with a dark spot be- 
neatb; style bearded at lop ; flowers small. 
1-2 £ 

craef'ea, (tufted vetch, p. Au. If.) stem 
sub-pubescent; leaves pinnate; flowers 
small, pale, numerous, drooping, imbricated. 
Meadows. New E. 

americafnOj (p. J. 11.) peduncles many- 
flowered, shorter than the leaves ; stipules 
semi-sagittate, dentate;^ leafets numerous, 
ellipticu-lanceolate, smooth, obtuse, mucro- 
nate. Shady woods. Niagara. Genesee 
Falls. 

acutif(/lia, (w. Ap.) pedmicles few-flow- 
ered; stipules lanceolate, entire; leafets 
(6) linear, acute at each end ; stem glabrous, 
somewhat angled ; legume glabrous, many- 
seeded. 3 3 f. 8. 

fafba, (garden-bean, windsor-bean, w. 
and black, J. Q.) stem many-flowered, 
erect, strong, legumes ascendm^, tumid, 
coriaceous; leafets oval-acute, entire ; stip- 
ules sagittate, toothed at the base, J'rom 
Persia. 

VILLAR"SIA. 5-1. iGaUitaue.) 

lacuTu/sOt (w. An. !(!.) leaves renifbnn, 
sub-peltate, slightly crenate, lacunose be- 
neath ; petioles long, bearing the flowers ; 
corolla smooth ; stem long, flhform, floating ; 
flowers somewhat umbelled. Ponds and 
Lakes. 

cordafta, (Ju. 2^.) leaves cordate, varie- 
gated : petioles glabrous, bearing the flow- 



ers ; corolla campaauate. Sfaallow f 

ym"CA. 5—1. (Apoc^nem,) ffrom vimeio, 
to bind, on account of its usefulness in 
making bands, or its creeping stem.] 
mifnor, (periwinkle^ b. Ap. 1^.) steta 

procumbent; leaves lance-oval, smooth -ut 

the edges; flowers pednnded ; teeth of the 

calyx lanceolate. Bx. 

VrOLA. 5—1. {Cistiy or, according to the 
divisions of Lindley, Vu4aee«.) t^om t<m, 
because first described in Ionia.] 

A. iStemleaSt or wUh a subterranean stem. 

[Leaves more or less reniform, ahoays 

cordaU, younger cueuUate ; proper odor 

of Ike coroUa violet.] 

cucuU^ta, (b. p. M. 2^.) glabrous ; 4eavea 
cordate, somewhat acuminate, ornate-den- 
tate ; autumnal ones largest, vei^ exactly 
reni^rm ; peduncle somewhat 4-8ided, longr- 
er than the leaves ; divinoos of flie calyx 
sub^ate, acuminate, emai^nate behind, 
or very entire ; petals (as in many Ameri- 
can species) oblique, veiny, veiy entnne, 
white at the base, upper one generally na- 
ked, glabrous, lateral ones bearded, and 
with the upper one marked with a few- 
blue lines. Var. papUionafcea.'ge^oXes and 
peduncles longer ; leaves sub-Iance-ovate ; 
beards of the lateral petals often yellow. 
Var. tetrago'na, peduncle strong, exactly 
4-8ided ; petals azure-color, veinless. Var. 
ri2Zc/sa, leaves, petals, and peduncles vil- 
lose. 4-8 i. 

palma^ta, (b-p. M. If.) mostly villoae ; 
leaves heart-reniform, palmate, 5-7-lobed ; 
lobes oHten narrow, and gashed, middle one 
always larger ; sometimes villoae both rides, 
sometimes only beneath ; often glabrous, all 
of them very often purple beneath , the fhfst 
spring ones are ovate, entire ; petioles sub- 
emarginate; peduncle somewhat 4-rided. 
longer than the leaves ; divisions of the ca- 
lyx lance-ovate, ciliate, very entire behind ; 
petals all very entire, veiny, and white at 
the base; upper ones narrow, smaller, some- 
times villose at the base, yet often naked, 
glabrous; lateral ones densely bearded, 
and with the upper one marked widi a 
few blue lines. One variety has white 
flowers. 3-6 i. 

soro'ria, (b-p. M. If.) leaves orbk;ular or 
roundish-cordate; the rinus often closed, 
crenate-serrate, mostly pilose, tfaickish, pui^ 
pie beneath, flat, approssed to the ground ; 
petioles short, somewhat margmed; stip- 
ules small, laneeolate ; segments of the ca- 
lyx short, glabrous, entiro behind; petals 
obovate. entiro ; lateral ones denselv beard- 
ed; stigma deprossed, with a deflexed 
beak< capsule smooth. 
[Leaves oblong or ovate, never temform; 
younger ones cwatHate,] 

sagittarta, (t, b-p. Ap. 2^.) glabrous; 
leaves ciliate, oblong, not acute, sagittate- 
oordatQ, dentate, gashed at the base (or 
fniiiished with etongated divaricate teeth); 
peduncle somewhat 4-rided, longer than 
the leaves ; divisions of the cafyx lanceo- 
late, acuminate, emaiginate behmd ; petals 
all very entiro, veiny, white ut the base ; 
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ttpper one genenllT naked, glabxoas ; lat- 
eral ones densely bearded, and with the 
■pper one marked with a few blae lines ; 
spur ekmgated behind. A rariely has the 
leaves more or less villose. Dry. 

lLeave» ovcUe or lanceolate; coroUa tokUe, 
wiik the lateral petaU narrotoer.] 

anuefiia, (E. w. Ap. 2X-) glabrous; leaves 
ovate, sub-acuminate, crenate, sometimes 
snb-villoae above; petioles long, spotted 
with red; peduncle somewhat 4-sided, 
equalling or exceeding the length of the 
leaves, spotted ; divisions of the calyx lan- 
ceolate; petals all very entire, green at 
the base ; lateral ones sometimes with the 
base pubescent, and with the upper one 
marked with a few blue Unea Moist 
woods. Flowers odorous. 

primulif(/lia, (prinuoee-leaved violet, w. 
J. 11.) Btoloniferous ; leaves oblong, sub- 
eordate, abruptly decuirent into the petiole ; 
nerves beneath and scape somewhat pu- 
bescent ; sepals lanceolate ; petals obtuse ; 
the two lateral ones a little bearded and 
striate; stigma capitate, rostrate. Var. 
viUi/sa, leaves ve^ green -, petioles dense- 
ly villose, becoming hoary. Flowers 
odorous. 

blaW'da, (smooth violet, w. Ap. U) glab- 
rous; leaves round, sometimes sub-ovate, 
crenate, apnressed to the ground, some- 
times spnnaled with a few short hairs 
above; petioles pubescent; peduncles 
somewhat 4-sided, longer than the leaves ; 
segments of the calyx lanceolate, obtuse ; 
petals all very entire, green at the base ; 
lateral ones slightly bearded and striate, 
the lower one distinctlv striate and some- 
what bearded ; stigma depressed, rostrate ; 
oorolla small, odoroos. 2-4 L Wet, low 
grounda 

{8temle»9, mot beUmpng to the preceding 
diotiiona.^ 

ratundifonia, (O. M. y. 11.) glabrous; 
leaves thickish, appressed to the earth, 
broad-ovate or orbicular, cordate, crenate ; 
nerves pubescent beneath; sinus closed; 
peduncle somewhat 4.sided, as long as the 
leaves ; divisions of the calyx oblong, ob- 
tose ; petals sometimes emarginate, upper 
ones small ; lateral ones somewhat beud- 
ed, and with the upper one marked with a 
fi9W yellowish brown lines; spur very 
short Woods. 1-3 i. 

pedafta, (M. p-b. U.) glabrous; leaves 
sometimes oiliate, variously divided, veiy 
open, pedately 9-parted; divisions linear, 
and obtusely lanceolate, generally 3-lobed 
at the apex, often simply lanceolate, with 
the apex 5-7-lobed ; peduncle somewhat 4- 
sided; divisions of the calyx lanceolate, 
acute, ciliate, emarginate behind; petals 
all white at the base, veinless, very entire, 
rerv glabrous, naked ; upper one truncate, 
anil marked with a few very blue lines, 
sometimes obsolete. Var. vduti^nOfhsa the 
two lower petals of a very deep violet- 
oolor, and appears like velvet Var.al^beit 
has white flowers. Diy. 3-41 8, 



B. CaiuleteetU. 

pfibet'^eens, (y. If.) villose-pubesoent; 
stem simple, erect, terete, leafless below ; 
leaves broad-ovate, cordate, dentate; p^i- 
oles short ; stipules large, ovate, dentate ; 
peduncles 4-sided, shorter than the leaves; 
bracts subulate; minute divisions of th^ 
calyx lanceolate; petals all very entire, 
veinless ; upper one naked, alabrous ; late- 
ral ones beanled, and with tne upper one 
marked with a few blue lines ; lower ones 
often becoming reddish outside; spmr short, 
ffibbons. acutisn ; stigma pubescent, scarcely 
peaked. Varies in pubescence, leaves are 
sometimes glabrous ; the capsules are either 
glabrous or wooUy. 4-12 i., rarely 4 f. 

rotiraita, (beaked violet, b-p. M. 2/.) 
smooth; stem difbse, erect, terete ; leaves 
orbicular and ovate, cordate, crenate-den- 
tate, younp^er ones cucullate; stipules lin- 
ear, acuminate, furnished with elon^;ated, 
linear teeth; peduncles filiform, axillary, 
very long ; 'segments of the calvx lanceo- 
late, acute, entire behind; petals all very 
entire, veinless, naked, beardless, upper and 
lateral ones marked with a few blue lines; 
spur straight linear, compressed, obtuse, 
double the length of the petals; stigma 
sub-clavate; root woody, perpendicular, 
fibrous. Var. barbafta, lateral petals bearded. 
6-10 L 

itru/ta, (striped violet y-Vv. J. 2^.) 
smooth ; stem oblique, brancmng, angular ; 
leaves roundish, ovate, sub-acuminate, ere- 
nate-dentate, sometimes sub-ptlbesoent ; pet- 
ioles long ; stipules large, oblong-lanceolate, 
dentate-ciliate ; peduncles quadrangular; 
bracts linear, rather large ; segments of the 
calyx lanceolate, acuminate, ciliate, emar- 
ginate behind ; petals entire, upper one 
marked with a few blue lines, naked, 
smooth, sometimes a little villose, lateral 
ones bearded, lower one occasionally a 
little villose; spur sub-porrected ; stigma 
pubescent behind. 

mv)i'lenberg"ia*na, (slender violet, b-p. 
M. 11.) smooth ; stem weak, sub-prostrate ; 
leaves reidform-cordate, upper ones ovate, 
crenate ; stipules lanceolate, setrate-ciliate, 
sub-pinnate ; peduncles somewhat quadran- 
gular, axillary, \an^et than the leaves; 
bracts minute, subulate; segments of the 
calyx linear, acute, snb-ciliate; petals aB 
entire, veinless ; upper one naked, glabrous^ 
lateral ones bearded, the upper one marked 
with a few blue lines ; spur jwrrected, com- 
pressed, obtuse; sti^;ma dilate behind; 
beak ascending. 3-6 i. 

haUafta, (halbert-violet y. M. 2^.) smooth ; 
stem erect, simple, terete, leafy above; 
leaves long-petioled, cordate-lanceolate or 
hastate, acuminate ; lobes obtuse, dentate ; 
stipules minute, dliate-dentate ; petals all 
very entire, lower ones dilated, sttb-3-lobed, 
latml ones slightly bearded; spur short 
gibbose, acutisn; stigma truncate, or pu- 
bescent ; capsule glabrous, or pubescent on 
all sides. Var. gwba^ haJs no hastate or 
deltoid leaves. 8-12 i. Mountains. 

eanaden"»is, (r. w-y. M. 2^.) smooth; 
stem sab-simple, erect terete ; stipules em- 
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tire, membranaceoiis, oblong, snb-ovate or 
lance-ovate; leares broad-cordate, acami- 
nate, serrate, stigbtly pubescent on the 
nerves, lower ones long-petioled ; peduncle 
somewhat 4-8ided ; bracts sabnlate ; flow- 
ers regular, large ; segments of the calyx 
* * iSare behind ; petals white, 



subnlate, acnte, entire 
vciy entire, veiny, becoi 



yellow at the 



base, lower ones pale violet, upper 
broad, spreading, lateral ones bearded, with 
the upper one marked with a few blue 
lines; stigma short, pubescent; spur very 
short; fldwera odoroua. 6-24 i. Moist. 
Rocky woods. 

C. Exotic, 
tri'eclor, (garden-violet, heart'sease, pan- 
sy, p. y. b-p. M. 2^.) stem angular, diffuse, 
divided; leaves oblong, deeply crenate; 
stipules lyrate-pinnatifid. 

odorafta, (sweet-violet, b. M. b.) stem- 
less; scions creeping; leaves coraate, cre- 
nate, smoothish ; calyx obtuse ; two lateral 
petals with ar bearded or hairy line. 
VIRG1L"IA. 10—1. {Uguminosit.) [In honor 
of the poet Vinril-l 

lute^a^ (y. J. 7.) leaves pinnate; leafets 
alternate, ovate, short, acuminate, glabrous ; 
racemes eUxogated, pendulous; legumes 
petioled, flat The bark is used in dying 
yellow. 8. 

V1S"CUM. 20—4. (CaprifoKa.) [From the 
Greek ixos^ altered by the ^olians into bis- 
koa. The Greeks had a great veneration for 
this plant on account of its supposed inedi> 
cal virtues, and the Druids ascribed to it 
many miraciflous powers.] ^ 

ru'brwm, ( ip .) leaves lance-obovate, ob- 
tuse ; spikes axillary, whorled. S. 

purpu^reum, ( ^.) leaves obovate, obtuse, 
obsoletely 3-nervea ; spikes axillary ; flow- 
ers opposite. 8, 

verUciUaftfim, (mistletoe, g. w. J. If.) 
branches opposite and whorled; leaves 
wcdge-obovate, 3-nerved; spikes axillary, 
a little shorter than the leaves ; berries yel- 
lowish white. On the branches of old 



VI'TIS. 5—1. {VUietM.) 

lahrwf'ca^ (plum-grape, w-g. J. ^.) leaves 
broad-cordate, lobe angled, white-downy 
beneath; fertile racemes small; berries 
fblue, flesh-color, and green) large. Var. 
/a3r2Mcot'<2e9, (fox-grape) , has smaQer fruit, 
approaching a tart taste. 

vulpi'nch (frost-grape, g-w. J. Tp.) leaves 
cordate, acuminate, gash-toothed, glabrous 
both sides; racemes lax, many-flowered; 
berries small ; leaves very variable, but the 
uppermost mature leaves will |gTee with 
^ the description. 

cBtti'vcMSt (summer^grape, J. 1^ .) leaves 
3-5 lobed, younger ones rus^down^ be- 
neath, when old nearly smooth; amuses 
n>unded; racemes opposite the leaves, 
crowded, oblong ; hemes deep-blue qr pur- 
ple. Woods, on banks, of streams. 

ripdria, Jw-g. M. ^.) leaves unequally 
incisely toothed, shortly S-lobed, pubescent 
on the petioles, margins, and nerves ; flow- 
ers sweet-scented. 

Hfinnt^ia^ (g-w. Ju.) leaves bipinnate. 
glabrous; leafets incisely serrate; flowem 



pentandrous; berry 2-ceIIed; cells l-d 
seeded. 8. 

iruUfvisa, (J. 2^.) leaves siaople, cordate 
or truncate at base, somewhat 3-nerved, pa« 
bescent on the nerves beneatii; flowers 
pentandrous and pentapetalons ; berry 
l-celled, 1-2 seeded. Swamps. 

rinif'era, (wine-grape, J. 7.) leaves sm- 
uate-lobed, naked or downy. Ex. 

WARE'A. 14—2. (Crucifene.) 

cunetft/Ua. fw.) leaves nearly sessile, ra- 
ther thick, oblong, obtuse, attenuate at the 
base ; siliques with the valves somewhat 
convex. 1-2 f. Georgia and Florida, 

amplexif&lia, (p. ©!) silique two-ftdged, 
pendalous ; leaves oblong-ovate, half-clasp- 
ing. 1 f. jS. 

XAN'THIUM. 19—5. {Corfmbiferm.) [Prom 

xanihoM^ yellow, a color said to be produced 

by the plant.] 

Btruvia'rium, (cockle-burr, sea-burdock, 
Au. (g^.) stem unarmed ; leaves ovate, an- 
gulate-dentate, subcordate, and strongly 
3 nerved at base; fruit oval, pubescent, 
aimed with rigid, hooked bristles. 3-6 f 

8pin</sum^ (thorny clo^weed, S. 0.) 
spines temate ; leaves 3-lobed ; flowers ax- 
illary, solitary. 2-4 f. 

XANTHOX"YLUM. 80-5. {Ttnbwtacem.) 
[From xanthoty yellow, and raton, wood, al- 
luding to its color.] 

fraxin"eum, (prickly ash, tooth-ache bush, 
g-w. M. ^ .) prickly ; leaves pinnate ; leafets 
lance oval, sub-entire, equal at base ; peti- 
oles terete, unarmed; umbels axillary. 
8-12 f. The bark is pongent, and is used 
for medicinal purposes. 

tricar^'pum, (J. ^ .\ leaves glabrous, pin- 
nate; leafets peUoled, falcate-lanceolate, 
creoate-serrate ; petioles unarmed ; flowers 
bearing petals ; capsules mostiy in threes ; 
leaves very aromatic and pungent 

XANTHORRI'ZA. 5—18. (Ranvnculacea.) 
[From xanthot^ yellow, and riza, root.] 
apiif(/tia, (parsley yellow-root, A p. ^.) 
leaves 3-temate ; petioles dilated and clasp- 
ing at the base ; flowers racemed. 1-3 £ 
Banks of streams. 

XEROPHYL"LUM. 6-3. (/imct.) 

asphoetdoi^des, (w. J. 74..) filaments dilated 
toward the base, and equalling the corolla; 
racemes oblong, crowded; bracts setace- 
ous; scape leafy; leaves subulate, 3-5 f. 

te'nax, (w. J. 2X-) scape leafy ; racemes 
lax; bracts membranaceous; petals ellip- 
tic ; filaments filiform, exceeding the corolla; 
leaves subulate-setaceous, very long. S. 

XYLOS"TE0M. 5—1. {Caprifotue.) 

ciliafium, (fly-honeysuckle, twin-berry, 
w-y. M. ^.) berries distinct; leaves ovate 
and sub-cordate, margin ciliate. in tiie 
young state villose beneath ; corolla a little 
calcarate at the base* tube ventricose 
abovOf divisions short, acute ; style exsert 
3-4 f. 

8ol</ni8, (swamp twin-berry, y. M. ^.) 
berries united in one, bi-umbuicate (never 
distinct), two flowers situated on one germ; 
leaves oblohg-ovate, villose. Berries dark- 
purple. 2£ 
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XTllIS. 3^1. iJtmei.) CFrom a Gr«ek word, 

signifying: pointed.] 

earoltu''ta'na, jyellow-eyed gnaa, E. y. 
Ao. 14..) leaves linear, graBa-Uke; stem or 
scape two-edged ; head oyate» acate ; Bcalea 
obtnfle. 9-18 i 

brevifo'lia, (y. An. 2^.) leaves sabnlate- 
ensiform, short ; interior Valves of the calyx 
afaorter than the exterior, somewhat gash- 
toothed. 12 i. 

juWcea^ (M. !(•) leaves terete, hollow, 
acate ; scape terete, sheathed at the base ; 
calyx aboat as long as the romidish bracts ; 
head oval. 613 i. jS 

inf'dica, (y. J. !(!.) leaves long, grass-like, 
tortaoos; scape tortooos; heads globose; 
scales nearly round, obtnse. 8. 

Jlmbria^ta, (feathered xvris, J. 21.) heads 
lax-imbricate ; calyx macn longer than the 
*•—*«♦« fimbriate; leaves long, sword-shaped. 

0—1. (LiUacetB.) [From Juca, the 
ioie. 1$.] 
</8t^ (silk-grass, w. An. 11.) 

leaves lanceolate, broad, entire, 
3 on the margin; stigmas re- 
reading. 2-5 f 

I, (w. An. 2i.) caulescent, branch- 
6 broad-lanceolate, plaited, entire ; 
folate. 2-4 f. 

z, leaves lance-linear, with caUoos 
frigid. 1012 £ * 

80— 18. {ComferetB.) [From semia, 
f sr loss, in allusion to the fact that 
inate ameats produce no seed.] 
x/lia, (b.) frond pinnate; leafets 
, ronndumobtase, attenuate at 
utely serrate toward the apex; 
rous, somewhat 4-comered. S. 
t, flowers dioBciotts ; leaves rigid, 
s, erect ; nut oblozi^, erect, scaly, 
d. A native of New South 

£' IEL"LIA. 10-1. (NmUs.) 

trit, anthers 4-celled; stig^s en- 
icarps toothed on the back ; stem 
brm ; flowers small, axillary. Horn 
ed. Ditches. 

^dia, (f(dse pond-weed, Ju. Q.) 
-celled ; stigmas dentate-crenate ; 
DOth, entire on the back ; stem fill- 
aves entire. Salt-marsh ditches. 
I A. 13—3. (SerophularuB.) 
cfra, (b-w. Jn. 2^.) leaves ovate 
(brm, serrate above ; spikes solitary, 
filiform peduncles, forming conical 
stem herbaceous, creeping, 6-8 
iit.ues long, procumbent 

laruxMtay leaves linear-lanceolate ; 
spikes solitary. Banks of streams. | 



ZE'A. 19—3. (GrtMMMtf.) [An ancient Greek 

name.] 

mayt, (Indian-corn, y-sf. Ju. ©.) leaves 
lance-linear, entire, keeled. S. 
ZIGADE'NUS. 6—3. (Anet.) 

glaberrifmtu, (w. J. 2^.) scape leafy; 
bracts ovate, acuminate ; petals acuminate; 
leaves long, recurved, channelled. 2-4 f. 

el"egan$, (w. J. 2X.) scape nearly naked ; 
bracts linear ; petals oVate, acute* 8., 

ZIN"NIA. 17-8. (Cfymbiferm.) 

viMceot (r-p. Ju.) leaves OTate-acnte, 
sessile, sub-crenate ; chaff imbric«te-serrate. 

elf'egani, (p. J. ^.) heads stalked ;. leaves 
ampiexicaul, cordate, ovate, sessile^ oppo- 
site; stem hairy; scales serrate. 2 £ 
Mexico. 

muUiJU/rat (r. 8. 9.) flowers peduncled \ 
leaves opposite, snb-pedoled, lanoe-ovate. 
8. 
ZIZA'NIA. 19-6. (OromtMtf.) 

aquatf'icat (wild rice, Au. 2^.) panicle 
pyramidal, divaricate and sterile at the 
base, spiked and fertile above; pedicels 
clavate ; awns long ; seed linear. In water. 

mUiafcea, (Au. If.) panicle effuse, pyra- 
midal ; glumes short- awned; staminate and 
pistillate flowers intermingled ; s^le 1 ; 
seed ovate, smooth ; leaves glaucous. 6-10 f. 
In water. 
ZI'ZIA. 5—8. {Umbemfera.) 

cordaftck^ (y. J. 1i) radical leaves undivi- 
ded, cord^, crenate, petiolate, cauline ones 
sub-sessilt temate; segments petiolate, 
ovate, coiHdate, serrate; partial mvolucre 
1-leaved. 12-18 i. Fruit black. Canada 
to Florida. 

au'reat (golden alexanders, y. J. 2.^.) 
leaves bitemate, shining; leafets lance- 
oval; umbels with short peduncles. 1-2 £ 

tntegerri'ma, (y. J. if.) very glabrous*, 
leaves bitemate, sub-glaucous, lower ones 
thrice temate, upper ones twice; leafets 
oblique, oval, entire ; umbels with elonga- 
ted peduncles. 12-18 i. Mountains. 
ZrZIPHUS. 5.-I. {Hhamni.) 

volu' biles, (g-y. Ju. 2X.) unarmed ; leaves 
ovate, ribbed, entire ; umbels axillary, ped- 
uncled ; stem twining. 8. 
ZOR"NIA. 16—10. {Legummotm.) 

tetrapkyria, (y. Ju. H) leaves digitate; 
leafets 4, lanceolate, glabrous; spikes axil- 
lary, peduncled ; flowers alternate, 2-bract- 
ed; bracts roundish. 8. 
ZOS"TERA. 19—1. (Naides.) iFrom xotfr, 

a girdle.] 

mari'na, {xvL-eel grass, Au. 2^.) leaves 
entire; stem terete; flowers very small; 
leaves long. In salt water. 



SECTION V. 
VOCABULARY, 

OR 

EXPLANATION OF BOTANICAL TERMS 



Af in composition, signifies pnvation, 
or destitate of; as oeaMs^ referring 
to a plant without a caulis or stem. 

Abor*tive flower. Falling off without 
producing fruit. 

———stamens/ not famished with an- 
thers. 

pistil. Defective in some essen- 
tial part. 

seed. Not becoming perfect, 
through want of the fertilizing influ- 
ence of the pollen. 

Abruvt leaf. A pinnate leaf with an 
old or terminal leafet. 

Acal'yces. (Prom a, signifying without, 
and cahfXj a flower cup.) A class in 
an ancient method of arrangement, 
consisting of plants without a calyx. 

Aca/u,'Us. (From a wanting, and cavXis, 
a stem.) The aoth class in Magno- 
liu8*s method, including plants with- 
out stems. 

Across leaf. Linear and permanent, 
as in the pine. 

Acke'nium^ one of Mirbel's genera of 
fruits. 

Acicfvlnr. Needle-shaped. 

Aduw/oiform, Cimeter-shaped. 

A'dwiiA. A small berry which, with 
many others, composes the fruits of 
the mulberry and raspberry ; the plu- 
ral is acini. » 

AcotyUd/'onma, (From a without, and 
cotykdon, a seed lobe.) Plants desti- 
tute of seed lobes, and which conse- 
quently put forth no seminal or seed- 
leaves, as masses and ferns. 

Acu'leus. (From acus^ a needle.) A 
prickle, or sharp point; common to 
the rose and raspberry. 

Aceum'bent. The corcle lying against 
the back of the cotyledons. 

Atu'minate, Taper-pointed, the point 
mostly curved towards one edge of 
the leaf, like an awl. 

Acute. Less gradually sharp-pointed 
than acuminate. An obtuse angle, 
or any other mathematical angle, is 
ajute in botanical language. 



^deVpkotts, (From the Qrees adelphos^ 
a brother or an equal.) Applied to 
jplants whose stamens are united by 
their filaments, whether in one or 
two sets. 

Adnatcf, Growing together. 

Advenif(/lia. (From adversus, appO" 
site, and folivm^ a leaf.) Plants 
whose leaves stand opposite to each 
other, on the same stem or branch. 
Name of the 5th class in Sauvage's 
Methodus foliarum ; as exemplified in 
tjie labiate flowers. 

JEsU'vales. (From aslas, summer.) 
Plants which blossom in summer. 
The second division of Du Pas's 
method, with reference to the four 
seasons of the year, consisting of 
herbs which blossom in summer. 

Affora. (From a, without, and /w«5, a 
door.) Having no doors or valves. 
The name of a class in Camerius's 
method, consisting of plants whose 
pericarp or seed-vessel is not furnish- 
ed with internal valves. 

Aga'mous. (From a, without, and ga-^ 
moSj marriage.) A term derived 
from the indelicate notions of the 
last century, respecting the sexual 
distinctions of plants; and which, 
whatever analogies may actually ex- 
ist between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, should as far as possible be 
excluded from the science, '^ere it 
to be otherwise, the study of Botany 
ought to be limited to the medical 
profession. Of all studies, that ot 
Botany should not be accompanied by 
aught that might pain or disgust a 
delicate mind. Plants without any 
visible stamens or pistils are by 
French botanists called agamous. 

Ages of plants. JB^^emeral are such 
as spring up, blossom and ripen their 
seed in a few hours or days ; anmuU 
liv« a few months or one summer; W- 
ewnial^ spring up one summer and 
die the follo^nff; perewiial, live aK 
indefinite period. 
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Agglomerated. Bunched, crowded to- 
gether. 

Aj^gregate, (From a^gregture^ to as- 
semMe.) Many spnnging from the 
same point ; this term was at first ap- 
plied to compound flowers, but there, 
IS at present a sevenfold division of 
aggregate flowers : 
■ ^gg^^go^i properly so called ; 
eomptmnd^ amentaceous^ 

umbeUate^ gUumosey 

cyinosej spadiceous, 

Ag'gregate flower is erected on pedun- 
cles or footstalks, which all have one 
common receptacle on the stem; they 
sometimes have one common calvz, 
and are sometimes separately mr- 

a nished with a calyx. 

AVgreUe. See Egret. 

A'la. A Latin word signifying a wing. 
It is sometimes used to express the 
angle formed by the stem with the 
branch or leaf. Linnsusand some 
others use the term ala^ as the name 
of a membrane, afSxed to some Sjpe- 
cies of seed which serves as a wug 
to raise them into the air, and thus 
promote their dispersion.^ 

A'ta. The two lateral or side petals of 
a papilionaceous flower. 

Albu'men. The farinaceous, fleshy or 
homy substance which constitutes 
the chief bulk of moDocotyledonous 
seeds j as wheat, rye, &c. 

Alhur'wuM. (From aZ6tt5, white.) The 
soft white substance which in trees is 
found between the liber, or inner bark, 
and the wood, and becoming solid, in 
progress of time is converted into' 
wowl. From its colour and compar- 
ative softness, it has been styled the 
fat of trees. It is called the sap-vjood^ 
and is formed by a deposite of the 
cambium, or descending sap ; in one 
year it becomes wood; and a new 
layer of alburnum is again formed 
by the descent of the cambium. 

Al'gcB. Flags ; these, by Linnseus, com- 
prise the plants of the or^er HeptUica 
and Liche^ies. 

AV.pine. Growing naturally on high 
mountains. 

AUer^nate. Branches, leaves, flowers, 
&;c. are alternate, Vhen beginning at 
difierent distances oa the stem; op- 
posite, is when they commence at the 
same distances, and base stands 
against base. 

AUer'TuUdy-pinnate leaf; when the 
leafets are arranged alternately on 
each s:«\e of the common footstalk or 
'petioie 
^ Alve'flate. Having cells which resem- 
ble a honeycomb. 



Am'bttia, The outer rim of a frond 

receptacle, Ac. 

A^meTU, Flowers collected on chafiy 
scales, atid arranged on a thread or 
slender stalk; their scales mixed 
with the flowers resemble the chaff 
in an ear of com ; in the willow and 
poplar, an ament supports both stam* 
mate and pistillate flowers on distinct 
roots. Flowers supported l^ an 
ament are generally destitute of a 
corolla. 

Amplexicau'lis, Clasping the base of 
the stems. 

Anal'ysis, To analyze a plant botam-^ 
callyj is fo ascertam its name, by ob- 
serving its organs, and comparing 
them with scientific descriptions of 
plants. 

Ancip'etal. Having two sharp edges 
like a sword. 

An'dria. Signifies stamen. 

Androg'ynotis plants. Such as bear sta- 
minate and pistillate flowers on the 
same root; as the oak and Indian 
corn : such plants belong to the class 
Monoecia. 

Angiocar^pus, Fungi bearing seeds in- 
ternally. 

Angiosper^mal. (From angio^ a vessel, 
and sperma^ seed.) Plants whose 
seeds are Enclosed or covered. 

An'gular. Forming angles ; when the 
stems, calyxes, capsules, &c. have 
ridges running lengthwise. 

Angustifo'lius. Narrow-leaved. 

An'imai. A plant which lives but one 
year. The herbage is often annuaj^ 
while the root is perennial; in this 
case the plant is said to be perenniaL 

An'widated. Having a ring round the 
capsules; as in ferns; or in mush» 
rooms having a ringed stipe. 

An^nvZus. A ring. 

ATumfdUus. (From a, without, and wh- 
moSj law.) Irregular, or whatever 
forms an exception to a general rule. 
The llth class in Tournefort's meth- 
od is called anomcuUB^ including plants 
whose corollas are composed of ir- 
regular and dissimilar parts ; as the 
columbine, monk's-hood, violet, lark- 
spur, &c. 

AnHker. (From awthoSf a flower; so 
called as indicating its imoortance.) 
That part of the stamen which con- 
tains tne pollen ; it is of various forms, 
as linear, awl-shaped, heart-shaped, 
round, &c.; it is one-celled, two-ceil- 
ed, &c. 

ArUheridHwni. A mass of pollen. 

AntheriferoTis. Flowers tearing an- 
thers without filaments. 

AWthus. (From the Greek antkos.) A 
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flower, generally referring to the pe- 

tals only. 

dtUiscorbu'iics, Sabstances whieh caire 
eraptions. 

Apet'oloiLS. (From a, withoat, and pet- 
alum, a petal.) Having no petals or 
corollas; such flowers are termed 
incomplete: such as are destitute of 
either stamens or pistils are called 
imperfect. 

Apet'ala. A class formed by some of 
the ancient botanists, incluaing plants 
destitute of corollas. 

A'pex. The top or summit. 

Aphyl'lous. (Prom a, without, and phyl- 
lon, a leaf.) Destitute of leaves. 

AphyVla is the name given by^ an an- 
cient botanist to a class of plants 
without leaves, comprising garlic, 
rush, mushrooms, &jc. 

Apothe'da. The fructifications of the 
lichens. 

Appen'daged. Having bracts, thorns, 
prickles, &c. 

Appres'sed. Closely pressed j as leaves 
against the stem, &c. 

ApproxfiiruUe. Growing near each other. 

After ous. Without wings. 

Aquat'ic. (From aqua, water.) Grow- 
ing in, or near water. Aquatica was 
an ancient name for a class including 
all plants which grow in water. 

Ar'bor. A tree; a perennial plant, 
which rises to a great height. Most 
trees spring from seeds having two 
cotyledons ; they are therefore called 
dicotyledonous plants. The ancient 
botanists divided plants into trees and 
herbs ; but this distinction is too vague 
to form the basis of classification. 

Arbo'retis. Like a tree. 

^rbusti'viis, (From turbustum^ a shrub.) 
An ancient class of plants contain- 
ing shrubs ; as the myrtle, mock-or- 
ange {phUadelphus^) &c. 

Arch'ed. Curving above, vaulted. 

Ar*cvMe. (Prom arcus^ a bow.) Bent 
lik;^ a bow. 

Arerrn'rvas, Growing in sand. 

Argen^teus. Silver-coloured. 

Ar'id. Dry. 

A'ril, {ariUiis.) The external coat or 
covering of seeds which, drying, falls 
off spontaneously. 

Aris^tate. (Prom areo^ to be dried.) 
Awned, ending a bristle. 

Aro^ides. So called from arum. 

Arms, (arma,) Offensive weapons. 
Plants are said to be armed, when 
they are furnished with- prickles, 
thorns, &c. 

AromatHc. Sweet-scented. 

Aramatica. The name of a class of 
Dioscorides, Chisius, Bauhin, and 
34* 



some other botaniets, w^o arranged 
plants according to their virtues and 
sensible qualities. 

Ar^roio-form. Shaped like an arrow- 
head, the hind lobes acute. 

AHic'uUUed, Jointed; as in the culm 
or stem of the grasses.' 

Arundina'ceotu. (Prom Arwtido, a 
reed.) Resembling reeds. 

Arven'sis. Growing in cultivated fields. 

Ascend'ing. Rising from the ground 
obliquely. 

Ascid'tsate. Pitcher-form. From the 
Greek askidion, a bottle or pitcher. 

Asperi/o'lius, Rough-leaved. 

Astrir^f gtnts. Substances which con- 
dense the fibres. 

AUen/uaied. Gradually diminished or 
tapering. 

Auric'uLate. Having appendages re- 
sembling ears. 

Awl-form. Sharp at the point, and 
curved to one side. 

Avm. A short stiff bristle 

Axfil, The angle between a leaf and 
stem on the upper side. 

AxfiOary. (Growing out of the axils; 
leaves are said to be axillarv when 
they proceed from the angle lormed 
by the stem and branch. 

Axfis. The elongated part of a petiole, 
upon which are attached many flow- 
ers. A centre. A line, real or ima- 
ginary, through any body. 

B 

Ba'ca, A berry. It is a pulpy pericarp, 
enclosing seeds without capsules. A 

. berry is said to be proper, when it is 
formed of the pericarp or seed vessel ; 
improper or singular, when it is form- 
ed of any other parts. In the mul- 
berry and rose, a large, fleshy and 
succulent calyx becomes a berry. In 
the strawberry, a berry is formed of 
the common receptacle ; in the msp- 
berry, of a seed. 

Bacdj^ervs. Bearing berries. 

Ban'ner. T he upper petal in a papilid- 
naceous flower. 

Barb. A straight process, armed with 
teeth pointing backwards. 

Barba'tas. Bearded. 

Bark. The covering of vegetables, 
consisting of several parts ; as cuti- 
cle, cellular integument, Ac. The 
bark consists of as many layers as 
the tree on which it grows has years : 
a new layer being formed from ^he 
cambium, or from the alburnum, er- 
ery jeSiT, The newest layer of bark 
is called liber. 

Bar^ren. Producing no fruit; contain- 
ing stamens only. 
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Beated, Tenninatiag by a nrocos 

shaped like the beak of a bira. 

Ber'fi. A pulpy pericarp enclosiog 
seeds without capsules. Bee Bacca. 

Bi, derived from bis, signifying two. 

Bicor'nis. Anthers with two horns. 

Bi'deris. Having two teeth. 

Bien'niaL Living two years, in the 
second of which the flower and fruit 
are produced ; as in wheat. 

Bi'Jid. Two-parted. 

Bila'biate. Corolla with two lips. 

Bi'nate, Two growing together. 

Bipin'nate, Twice pinnate. 

BiUr'nate, Twice ternate. The peti- 
ole supporting three terante leaves. 

Bi'vtdve. Two-valved. 

Blas'tem/e. From the Greek blastema, a 
bud. 

Bor'der. The brim or spreading part 
of a corolla. 

B<ft'rus. A cluster, like grapes. 

Brach'ilate. . Branches opposite, and 
each pair at right angles with the 
preceaing. 

Bract. Floral leaf; a leaf near the 
flower which is different from the 
other leaves of the plant. In the 
croWn-imperial the Araets are at the 
termination of the flower stem; from 
their resemblance to a hair, they are 
called coma. 

Branch. A division of the main stem 
or mainroot. 

Branck'Ut. Subdivision of a branch, 
a twig. 

Bre'vis. ^ Short. 

Bruma^les. (From brumaj winter.) 
Plants which blossom in winter. 

Bud. The residence of the infant 
leaf and flower. 

Bulbs. Called roots ; sometimes found 
growing on the stem ; strictly speak- 
ing, bulbs are buds, or the winter 
residence of .the future plants. An- 
liual plants do not have bulbs ; they 
are only preserved by seeds. 

Bun'dle. See Fascicle. 



Caducous. (Fromca4i^,tofall.> Ball- 
ing early ; as the calyx of the poppy. 

Cas'pUose. Forming turfe, several roots 
growing together. 

CaPamus. Reed-like. 

CaUa'reous. Containing lime ; as shells 
of oysters, dtc. 

Caifcarale. Resembling or being fur- 
nished with a spur. 

CaUi. Small callosities or protuber- 
ances. 

Calyb'ion. (From kalubion, a little cab- 
in .> A genus in Mirbel's second 
class of fruits. 



(MfifuiaUi. Having an sdditiofoal 

calyx. 

Calyftra. The cap or hood of pistil- 
late mosses, resembling an extin- 
guisher set on a candle. 

Cal/yx. From the Greek, si^ifyin^ t 
JUwer-cup ; in most plants it encloses 
and supports the corolla. It is defin- 
ed bv Lmneeus to be the termination 
of ine outer bark. 

Cam'Hum. The descending sap, which 
every year forms a new layer of bark 
and one of wood. It descends be- 
tween the bark and the wood, so that 
the new wood is formed externally 
and the new bark internally. 

Cam/paTifvlate. Bell-form. 

Campes'tris. Growing in uncultivated 
fields. 

Can'ceUated, Appearing like lattice- 
work. 

CanesfceiU. White or hoary. 

Cap'iUary. Hair-like. 

Cap'iUUe. Growing in heads. 

Cap^sule. A little chest : that kind of 
hollow seed vessel which becomes 
dry and opens when ripe; a capsule 
that never opens is called a samara. 

Carcer'ular. (From career, prison.) 
A seed contained in a covering, 
whose sides are compressed. One of 
Mirbel's genera of fruits, in the order 
Carcerulares. 

Cari'na. The keel or lower folded pe- 
tal of a papilionaceous flower. 

Car^inaUd. Keeled, having a sharp 
•back like the keel of a vessel. 

Carmin^ative. A medicine used to dis- 
pel wind. 

Camo'se. Of a fleshy consistence. 

Car^pel. A term used for the divisions 
of the fruit. Each carpel generally 
forms a distinct cell. 

Car^pos. From the Greek karpoSy fruit. 

CaryophyVleous. Pink-like corolla, hav- 
ing five petals with long claws, all 
regular and set in a tubular calyx. 

CatHcin. See Ament. 

Cau'date. Having a tail ; as in somv 
seeds. 

Cau'dex, The main body of a tree, or 
root. 

CauUsfcemt. Having a stem exclusive 
of the peduncle or scape. 

Cau'line. Growing: on the main stem. 

Cau'lis. The mam, herbapfe-bearine 
stem of all plants, called m French 
la tige. 

Cell. The hollow part of a pericarp or 
anther: each cavity in a pericarp 
that contains one or more seeds, is 
called a cell. According to the num- 
ber of these cells, the pericarp is one- 
celled, two-celled, three-celled, dec* 
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CeUWUsr, UadA ap of little tselte or 

canities. 

Ceno'bion* From th« Greek^ signifying 
a community ; one of Mirbel's gen- 
era of fruits. 

Cerion, A careerniate fruit, forming 
c«e of Mirbel's genera of traits. 

Cerea'lis. Anr grain from which 
bread is maae. (PromjC2cr«, god- 
dess of com.) ^ 

Cer'mms. When the top only droops. 

Chaffy. Made up of short membra- 
nous portions like chaff. ^ 

Cha/mepy'thU. Prom the Greek ka- 
mia, on the ground, pitkits, the pine- 
tree. This is the specific name of 
some plants. 

Chan^neUed. Hollowed out longitudi- 
naily with a rounded groove. 

Cho'rion. A clear limpid liquor con- 
tained in a seed at the time of flow- 
ering. After the pollen is received, 
this liquor becomes a perfect embryo 
of a new plant. 

Cicfatrice. The mark or natural scar 
from whence the leaf has fallen. 

CWiate. Fringed with parallel hairs. 

dne'reous. Ash-^coloored. 

Cin'gens. Surrounding, ^rding around. 

Cir*rose, Bearing tendrils. From Cir- 
rus, a tendtil or climber. 

daspfing. Surrounding a stem with 
the base of the leaf. 

Class. The highest division of plants 
in the S3rstem of Botany. Linnsus 
divided all plants into 24 classes ; 3 of 
these are now rejected, and the plants 
which they included placed in the re- 
maining 21 classes. The ancient bot- 
anists knew neither .methods, systems, 
nor classes : thejr described under 
chapters, or sections, those plants 
which appeared to them to resemble 
each other in the greatest number of 
relations. 

Cla'vaU. Club-shaped, larger at the 
top than the bottom. 

Clattfsus. Closed, shut up. 

Claw. The narrow part by which a 
petal is inserted. 

Clefl. Split, or divided less than half 
way. 

CUvu/ing. Ascending by means of 
tendrils, as grapes j fy leaf-stalks, as 
the Clematis ; by cauiine radicles or 
little fibrous roots, as the creeping 
American ivy. 

CUnarUhe. The dilated summit of a 
peduncle, bearing flowers. The re- 
ceptacle. 

Chib-skaped. See Clavate. 

Clusftered. See Racemed. 

Cly'peaie. Form of a buckler. See 
Peltate. 



Coad'nate, United at the base. 

CoarcMtx, Crowded. 

Coated. With surrounding coats or 
lajrers. 

Coecirieous, Scarlet-coloured. 

CockUaU. Coiled spirally* like asnail> 
shell. 

Cocfcwm. A grain or se«d; trieoeeotBi| 
3-seeded, Ac. 

Ccsru'leus. Blue. 

Coleop'tile. From koUos^ an envelope, 
and ptUon^ a bud. 

Co'leorrkize. From koUos^ an envelopei 
and riza, a root. 

CoiWnm. Growing on hills* 

Col^oured. Different from green; in 
the language of botany,*green is not 
called a colour. White, which in re- 
ality is not a colour, is so called in 
botany. The primitive colours and 
their intermediate shades and grada- 
tions, are by botanists arranged as 
follows: 

' Water-colour, h/ifalinus. 
White, allfus. 

' Lead-colour, einereus. 
' Black, niger. 

Brown, ^ fitscus. 
: Pitch-black, at€r. 
C Yellow, ItUeus. 

\ Straw-colour, fiavus. 



rubex. 
incamatus, 
coccineus. 
purpureus. 
ccBruUo-pv/rpwreus, 
ccsruUus, 
viridis. 
common in roots, 



f Flame-colour, fulvus, 
'i Red, 

! Flesh-colour, 
r Scarlet, 
[ Purple, 
Violet-colour, 
Blue, 
I Green, 

White is most 

sweet berries, and the petals of spring 
flowers. Black, in roots and seeds. 
Yellow, in anthers, and the petals of 
compound flowers. Red, in the pe- 
tals of summer flowers and acid 
fruits. Blue and violet-colour, in 
the petals. Green, in the leaves and 
calyx. 

Columella. The central pillar in a cap- 
sule or fruit of any kind. 

CoPumn. The filaments in gynandrous 
plants united with the style ; the 
whole is termed a column. 

Co'ma. A tuft of bracts on the top of 
a spike of flowers. 

Comose. Sessile bracts. 

Common, Any part is common, wnick 
includes or sustains several parts sim- 
ilar among themselves. 

Compound. Made up of similar sim- 
ple parts. 

flowers. Such a are in the 

class Syngenesia, having florets with 
united anthers. 
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Vompound leaf. When aeyeral lealets 
grow on one petiole. 

— — ' raceme. When several ra- 
cemes grow along the side of a pe- 
duncle. 

— — umbel Having the pedun- 
cles subdivided into peduncles of 
lesser umbels. 

petiole, A divided leaf stalk. 

peduncle, A divided flower 
stalk. 

Compressed. Flattened. 

Omcave. • Hollowed on one side. 

C&nceptacle. Single-valved capsule. 

Omchology, The science which treats 
of shells. 

Cone, A scalv fruit like that f»f the 
pine. See Btrobilum. 

Conglom'erate, Crowded together. 

Cowic., With a, broad base, gradually 
narrowing to the top like a sagar- 
loaf. 

Coniferous, Bearing cones. 

Con'jugaU, In pairs. 

Con'nate, Opposite, with the bases 
united or growing into one, forming 
the appearance of one leaf. Anthers 
are sometimes connate. 

Cowni^vent. Converging, the ends in- 

> dining towards each other. 

Conlin^uous. Uninterrupted. 

Contor^ted. Twisted. 

Conirac^ted. Close, narrow. 

Conver^ging. Approaching or bending 
towards each other. 

Con*vex. Swelling out ixi a roundish 
form. 

Con'vohOe. Rolled into a cylindric 
form, as leaves in the bud. 

Corfculum, or Corcle, The embryo or 
miniature of the future ulant, which 
is found in seeds often between the 
cotvledons. 

Cor^date, Heart-shi^d, side lobes 
rounded. 

Coria'ceous. Resembling leather ; thick 
and parchment-like. 

Cor'nu. A horn or spur. 

Comic'uUUe. Hom-snaped. 

Corol'la, or corol. (A word derived 
from coronay a crown.) Usually en- 
closes the stamens. 

Corona'ius. Crowned; as the thistle- 
seed is crowned with down. 

Cor^tez. (Prom coriumj leather, or 
hide, and tego, to cover.') The rind 
or coarse outer bark of plants; the 
organization of the outer and inner 
barks differs chiefly in the firmness of 
their textures. 

%Jor^tical. Belonging to the bark. 

% oryda'lis. Helmet-like. 

Cyrymb. Inflorescence, in which the 
flower stalks spring from different 



heights on the common stem« .bra 
ing a flat top. 

Costate. Ribbed. 

CotyVedons, (From koUde^ a cavity.) 
Seed lobes. The fleshy part of seeds 
which in. most plants rises out of the 
ground and forms the first leaves, 
called seminal or seed leaves. These 
lobes in the greatest proportion o^ 
plants, are two in numbed ; thejr arv 
verv conspicuous in the leguminous 
seeas ; as beans, peas, d^c. The co- 
tyledons are externally convex, in 
temally flat, and enclose the embryo 
or principle of life, which it is their 
office to protect ana nourish. 

Crefmocarpe, (From kremao^ to sus- 
pend, and karpos^ fruit.) A name giv- 
en by Mirbel to a genus of fruits. 

Creeping. Running horizontallif; stemff 
are sometimes creeping, as also roots. 

Cre'ruite. Scalloped, notches on the 
margin of a leaf which do not point 
towards either the apex or ba:>e. 

Cre'nuUUe. Finely crenate. 

Ores' ceni-form. Resembling a half- 
moon. 

Crest'ed. Having &.n appearance like 
a cockVcomb. 

Crini'tus. Long-haired. 

Crowded, Clustered together. 

Crowned. See Coronatus. 

Crv/dform, (From cruz, cruds^ a 
cross.) Four petals placed like a 
cross. 

Crusta'uous. Small crusty substances 
lying one upon another. 

Cryptog'am/ms. Plants which have 
stamens and pistils concealed. 

Cu'bU. A measure from the elbow to 
the end of the middle finger. 

Cuoul'laU. Hooded or cowled, rolled 
or folded in. as in the spatha of the 
Arum, or wild turnip. 

CfusuMta'ceous, Resembling gourds 
or melons. 

Cu'linary. Suitable for preparations of 
food. 

Culm or straw. (From the Greek XuZa- 
ma, stubble or straw ; in Latin ciU- 
mus.) The stem of grasses, Indian 
com, sugar-cane, dx. 

Culmiferous. Having culms ; as wheat, 
grasses, &c. 

Cwne'iform. Wedge-form, with the 
stalk attached to the pomt. 

Cupfule. A cup, as in the acorn. 

Curv'ed, Bent inwards. See Incurved. 

Cus'pidate. Having a sharp straight 
point. (The eye-tooth is cuspidate.) 

Cuticle. The outside skin of a plant, 
commonly thin, resembling the scarf 
or outer skin of animals. It is con- 
sidered as forming a part of the barld 
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CYatkiform. Shaped like a common 
wiae-elass. 

OyUnfdncal, A circular shaft of near- 
ly equal dimensions throughout its 
extent. 

Ojfme. Flower stalks arising from a 
common centre, afterward rarionslj 
subdi7ided. 

Oyjnose, inflorescence in cymes. 

Oypte'ie. (From the Greek, ku^itUon,) 
A little chest. 



WbUis, Weak, feeble. 

Decan'drous. Plants with ten stamens 
in each flower. 

DecaphyVlous, Ten-leared. 

Decid'uous, Falling off" in the usual 
seaq^n *, opposed to persisUnt and ev- 
ergreen, more durable than caducous. 

Decli'ned. Curved downwards. 

Decomposition. Separation of the chem- 
ical elements of bodies. 

Decompound'. Twice compound, com- 
posed of compound parts. 

Decomposi'ta. Name of an ancient 
class of plants, having leaves twice 
compound ; that is, a common foot- 
stalk supporting a number of lesser 
leaves, each of which is compounded. 

Decwm/bent. Leaning upon the ground, 
the base being erect. This term is 
applied to stems, stamens, dDC. 

Decur^rent. When the edges of a leaf 
run down the stem, or stalk. 

Decur'sive. Decurrently. 

Decus'sated. In pairs, crying each 
other. 

Dejlec'ted. Bending down. 

Defolia'tion. Shedding leaves in the 

•^ proper season. 

Dehis'cent. Gaping or opening. Most 
capsules when ripe are dehiscent. 

DeVtoid. Nearly triangular, or dia- 
mond-form, as in the leaves of the 
Lombardyjpoplar. 

Demer'sus. I^der water. 

Dense. Close, tJt3Pftkpact. 

Den'tate. Toothed ; edged with sharp 
projections ; larger than serrate. 

Dentic'uiate. Minutely toothed. 

Denu'date. Plants whose flowers ap- 
pear before the leaves; appearing 
naked. 

Deoffsym. Downwards. 

Depres'sed. Flattened, or pressed in at 
the top. 

Descrip'tions, In giving a complete 
description of a plant, the order of 
nature is to begin with the root, pro- 
ceed to the stem, branches, leaves, ap- 
pendages, and lastly to the organs 
which compose the flower, and the 



manner of inlloreseence. Ooloaraaid 
size are circumstances least to be ;^ 
garded in description; but stipaleS| 
bracts, and glandular hairs, are all of 
importance. 

Dextror'sum, Twining from left to 
right, as the hop-vine. 

DiadeVphous. (From du. two, and 
adelpkia, brotherhood.) Two brother- 
hoods. Stamens united in two par- 
cels or sets 'j flowers mostly papiliona- 
ceous ; fruit leguminous. 

Diagno'sis, The characters which dis- 
tinguish one species of plants from 
another. 

Di'amond-fom. See Deltoid. 

Dianthe^rta, (From dis, two, and «»- 
iher.) A class of plants inclnding all 
such as have two anthers. 

DickoVomous. Forked, divided into two 
equal branches. 

Didin^ia. Stamens in one flower, and 
pistils in another; whether on the 
same plant or on dij^erent plants. 

Dicocfcous. Containing two grains or 
seeds. 

Dicoi/yled'onous. With two cotyledons 
or seed lobes. 

Did/y'mous, Twined, or double. 

Didyna'mia. (From dis, twice, and ii«- 
Tuimis, power.) Two powers. A 
name appropriated to one of the Lin- 



n»an classes. 

DierisU'ia. (From diairesis. division.) 
One of Jussieu's orders or fruits. 

Dijbrm. A monopetalous corolla whose 
tube widens above gradually, and is 
divided into unequal parts ; any dis- 
torted part of the plant. 

Diffraeud. Twice bent. 

Diffu'sed. Spreading. 

DigUaie. Like fingers. When one 
petiole sends ofi" selreral leafets from 
a single point at its extremity, t 

Digyn'ia. Having two pistils. 

Dimid'iate. Halved. 

DuB'cious. Having sttoinate and pis- 
tillate flowers on different plants. 

Dis'coid, Resembling a disk, without 
rays. 

Disk. The whole surface of a leaf, or 
of the top of a compound flower, aa 
opposed to its rays. 

Disper^mtLS. Containing two seeds. 

Dissefimjent, The partition of a ea^ 
sule. 

DissWiens. A pericarp, bursting witk 
elasticity ; as the Impatiens. 

Di'sUckus. Growing m two opposite 
ranks or rows. 

Divar^icate. Diverging so as to turc 
backwards. 

Diver'ging, Spreading ; separating 
widely. 
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Otar'iMif. Enduring bat a day. 
Dor'uU. Belonging to the back. 
PoUed, See Puncti^ and Perforated. 
Proop'ing, Inclining downward, more 

than nodding. 
Drupe. A fleshy pericarp, enclosing a 

stone or nut. 
DrWpeole* A little drupe. 
Drupa^ceous, Resembling, or bearing 

drupes. 
Did'cts. Sweet. 
DuT/u/sus. Bushy. 
Dv/plex. Double. 

£ 

Eared. Applied to the lobes of a heart- 
form leaf, to the side lobes near the 
base of some leaves, and to twisted 
parts in plants which are supposed to 
resemble the passage into the ear. 

E^r'Ti^us. Ivory-white. 

Echi'naU, Beset with prickles, as a 
hedge-hog. 

Ecos^tate, Without nerves or ribs. 

Edible. Gkx)dfor food, esculent; 

Efiorescen'tia, (From effi^esco^ to 
bloom.) A term expressive of the 
precise time of the year, and the 
month in which every plant blossoms. 
The term effiorescenct is applied to 
the powder substance found on Lich- 
ens. 

EffoliaUion, Premature falling off of 
leaves, by means of diseases or some 
accidental causes. 

Effuse. Having an opening by which 
seeds or liquids may be poured out. 

Egg-form. See ovate. 

E'grei or Ai'greUe. The feathery or 
hairy crown of seeds, as the down of 
thistles and dandelions. It includes 
whatever remains on the top of the 
seed aAer the corolla is removed. 
The egret is stiped, when it is sup- 
ported on a foot-stem; it is simple, 
when it consists of a bimdle of simple 
hairs; it is plumose, when each hair 
composing the crown has other little 
hairs arranged along its sides. 

Ellip'Hc. Oval. 

Elon'gnted. Exceeding a common 
length. 

Emar'ginaie. Having a notch at the 
end, retuse. 

Em^bryo. (From embrao, to bud forth.) 
The germ of a plant; called by Lin- 
nsras the corculum. 

Bfnol'lient. * A medicine which softens 
und relaxes the animal fibre. 

EWdoca/rp. The inside skin of a peri* 
carp. 

Endog'eneui. Applied to stems which 
g^ow from the centre outwardly, as in 
monocotyledons. 



Efu/dis. Without joints or knots. 
Evfsiform. Sword-form, two-edged, aft 

in the flag and iris. 
Eniire. Even and whole at the edge. 
EnUmoVogy, The science which treats 

of insects. 
EpL A Greek word, si^ifying upon ; 

oiten used in composition. 
E'pUarp. (From epi, upon, and karpos^ 

fruit.) The outer skin of the peri- 
carp. 
Epider^mis. (From «pf, upon, and 

demuit skin.^ See Cuticle. 
Epi^^ynous. (From ept, upon, lad gV' 

«uj, pistil.) 
Efisperm. (From epi^ upon^ and jpcr- 

ma, seed.) 
EmdnocftialfiovfeTs. Opening at stated 

hours each day. 
E'quiUint. Opposite leaves alternately^ 

enclosing the edges of each other. 
Erect*. Straight; less unbending than 

strictus. 
Er&ded. Appearing as if gnawed at 

the edge. 
Es'culerU. Eatable. * 

Ev'ergreen. Remaining green through 

the year, not deciduous. 
Excava'tus. Hollowed out. 
Exog^erums. A term applied to stems 

which grow externally. 
Exotic. Plants that are brought from 

foreign countries. 
Expan'ded. Spread. 
Expec^torard. (From expectoro, to dis- 
charge from the breast.) Medicines 

which promote a discharge from the 

lungs. 
Exfserled. Projecting out of the flower 

or sheath. 
Eiie. See Hilnm. 



Fa4Ai*tious. (From fado, to make.) 
Not natural, produced by art. 

Fam'iUes. A term in Botany implying 
a natural union of several genera in 
to groups ; sometimes used as synon 
ymous with Natural Orders. 

FtU'caie. Sickle-shaped; linear and 
crooked. 

Fari'na. (From jfar, com.) Meal or 
flour. A term given to the glutinous 
parts of wheat and other seeds, which 
IS obtained by grinding and sifting. 
It consists of gluten, starch, and mu- 
cilage. The pollen is also called 
farina. 

Fa$'cide. A bundle. 

Fascic'uUUe. Collected in bundles. 

FlaUig'iate. Flat-topped. Branches are 
said to.be /asti^ate when they keep 
in a similar direction to the main 
stem, and their boughs point upwards. 
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PtM'jiM. Resembling a honeycomb. 

FcMX, Jaws. The throat of the corolla. 

FWrifuge. (From f^ris, a fever, and 
fugOfto drive away.) That which pos- 
sesses the property of ab^ing fever. 

Perru. Crvptogamoas plants, with the 
fruit on the back of the leaves, or in 
spikes made up of minute capsules 
opting transversely. 

per'tiU Pistillate, yielding fruit. 

Ferrugiiums. Iron, rust-like. 

Pi'hre. Any thread-like part. 

Pil'ament. The slender thread-lilce 
part of the stamen. 

FU'ices. (Prom.;MttJ», a thread.) Ferns. 

Fil'iform, Very slender. 

FHmfhriate. Divided at the edge like 
fringe. 

PisfUUoui, Hollow or tubular, as the 
leaf of the onion. 

FlabeVliform, Fan-shaped. 

Flacfcid. Too limber to support its 
own weight. 

PlageVliform. Like a whip-lash. 

Plam'meus. Flame-coloured. 

Fla'pi&. Yellow. 

Flesh% Thiclf and pulpy. 

Plex^uous. Serpentine, or bendiug in 
a ziz-zag form. 

PWra. Considered by the heathens as 
the goddess of flowers ; descriptions 
of flowers are often called Floras. 

Fl&ral leaf See Bract. 

FU/ret, Little flower ; part of a com- 
pound flower. 

Flo'rist. Oue who cultivates flowers. 

Flos'oular, A tubulQeT floret 

Flow'er, {Flos,) A term which was 
formerly applied almost exclusively 
to the petals. At present a stamen 
and pistil only are considered as 
forming a perfect flower. 

Flov/er-staXk. See Peduncle. 

Folia'cemts. Leafy. 

PoVioles. Leafets; a diminutive of 
folium^ a leaf The smaller leaves 
which constitute a compound leaf 

Fol'ivm. Leaf Leaves are flbrons and 
cellular processes of the plants, of 
difierent figures, but generallv ex- 
tended into a membranous or skinny 
substance. 

FoVlide* A seed-vessel which opens 
lengthwise, or on one side only. 

FooV'Staik. Sometimes used instead of 
peduncle and petiole. 

Pork^ed. See Dichotomous. 

Frag^Uis, Breaking easily. 

FYond. The leaf of cryptogamous 
plants; formerly applied to pialms. 

FroTuU^eenee. (Prom frens, a leaf) 
The time in which each q?ecies of 
plants unfolds its first leaves. See 
Frondase. 



Frandi/se, {FrmdatusJ) Leaty, or leaf> 

like. 

Fruaifica^'tion, T^ flpwer and fruit, 
with their parish 

FructiferifUi, Rearing or becoming 
fruit. 

FYuc'tus, The fruit is an annual part 
of the plant, which adheres to the 
flower and succeeds it; and after at- 
taining maturity, detaches itself from 
the parent plant, and on being placed 
in the bosom of the earth, gives birth 
to a new vegetable. In common lan- 
guage, the fruit includes both the 
pericarp and the seed, but strictly 
speaking, the latter only is the fruit, 
while the former is but the case or 
vessel which contains it. 

Frv^tescent. Becoming shrubby. 

Fru'tex. A shrub. 

Fvlgax, Fugaceous, flying ofil 

Fvl'cra, Props, supports: as the peti- 
ole, peduncle, &c. 

Ful'vbuA. Yellowish. 

Fmfgi. The plural of Jkmgus^ a 
mushroom. 

Fun^gous, Growing rapidly with a 
sofl texture ake the fungi. 

Fufnide. The stalk which connects 
the ovale to the ovary. 

FhbnneUforrii, Tubular at the bottom, 
and gradually expanding at the top. 

Fu'sifoKn. Spindle-shaped ; a root 
thick at the top and tapering down- 
wards. 



Gal'ea, A helmet. 

Gem'ma. A bud seated upon the stem 
and branches, and covered with scales, 
in order to defend it from injury. 
The bud resembles the seed in con- 
taining the future plant in embryo ; 
but this embryo is destitute of a rad- 
icle, though if the bud is planted in 
the earth, a radicle is developed. 

Cremma'ceous, Belonging to a bud; 
made of the scales or a bud. 

Generate name. The name of a genns. 

Qenic'tdate, Bent like a knee. 

Qffnms. (The plural of genus is gtfM' 
ra.) A family of plants agreeing 
in their flower and fruit. Plants A 
the same genus are thought to pos- 
sess similar medicinal powers. 

Chrm, The lower part of the pistil 
which afterward becomes the frait 

OerminaHan. The swellii% of a seed 
and the unfolding of its embryo. 

GWhoui, Swelled out commonly on 
one side. 

Qlabel'ltms. Bald, without covering. 

Qla^am, Sleek, without hairiness. 

Gland. A small appendage, which 
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seems to perfcuriii some office of se- 
cretioQ or exhalation. 

Olan'du2ar, HaviDg hairs tipped with 
little heads or glaods. 

^Skm'cous. Sea-green, mealy, and eas- 
ily rubbed off. 

Glome, A roundish head of flowers. 

tHam'eraU. Many branchlets termina- 
ted by little heads. 

CHume. The scales or chaff of grasses, 
composing the calyx and corolla ; the 
lower ones are called the calyx, all 
others the corolla ; each scale, chaff, 
or husk, is called a valve ; if there 
is but one, the flower is called uni- 
valve, if two, bivalve, 

CRn^HiHMS. Viscid, adhesive. 

Chn. (From gonu, 9, knee or angle ;) 
as pentagon, flve-angled; hexagon, 
six-angled ; polygon, many-angled. 

Qraft/ing, is the process of uniting the 
branches or buds of two or more se- 
parate trees. The bud or branch of 
one tree, is inserted into the bark of 
another, and the tree which is thus 
engraAed upon is called the stock. 

Qrom^ina, Grasses and grass-like 
^ants. Mostly found in the class 
Triandria. 

Chramin'eewi, Qrass-like; such plants 
are also called culmiferons. ^ 

Orandijlo'rus. Havinff large flowers. 

Chran'ular. Formed of grains, or cov- 
ered with grains. 

Orave'ciens, Having a strong odour. 

Orega'rudLS. In flocks, plants growing 
together in groups. 

Oroov^ed, Marked with deep lines. 

Qru/mose. Thick, crowded. 

Gymnocarf/es. (From gwavnos, naked, 
and karpoSj fruit.) Mirbel's first 
class of fruits, containing such as 
have fruit without being covered or 
c6ncealed. 

Oymnosper^mia. (From gumnoSf naked, 
and spermay seed.) Having naked 
seeds. 

Oynan'drous. Stamens growing unon 
the pistil. 

Oyn'ia, From the Greek, signifying 
pistil 



BabUa'Ho or HabUat, The native sit- 
uation of plants. 

BabU, The external appearance of a 
plant, by which it is known at first 
sight. 

Hair, See Pilas. 

JSfoif-Iike. See Capillary. 

Bal'herd^oxm, See Hastate. 

¥fttndrfonsi. See Palmate. 

Bang^ing, See Pendent. 

Bds'taie, Sha ped like a halberd ; it dif- 



fers from arrow-shaped in baring tlw 
side processes more distinct and di- 
vergent. 

Head, A dense collection of flowers, 
nearly sessile. 

Heart, See Corculum and Corcle. 

£fear^form. See Cordate. 

HeVmet. The concave upper lip of a 
labiate flower. 

HebnifUhoVogy. The science whic> 
treats of worms. 

Hspat'ic Liver-like. 

Herb. A plant which has not a woodf 
stem. 

Herba^ceous. Not woody. 

Her'bage. Every part of a plant except 
the root and fructification. 

Herba'ritaai, A collection of dried 
■plants. 

Herb'ist. One who collects and sells 
plants. 

Bexag'onal. Six-cornered. 

Wans, Gaping. 

Hi'Uim, The scar or mark on ft seed 
at the place of attachment of the 
seed to the seed-vessel. 

Hir'mle. Rough with hairs. 

Hispid, Bristly, more than hirsute. 

Hoarv, Whitish-coloured, having r 
scaly mealiness, not unlike glaucous 

Holera'ceoui, Suitable for culinary 
purposes. The term is derived from 
hilus, signifying pot-herbs. One of 
the natural orders of Linnaeus, call- 
ed holeracea^ includes such plants as 
are used for the table, or in the econ* 
omy of domestic affairs. • 

Hon'eyoup. See Nectary. 

Hood'ed. See Cucullate, or cowled. 

Hordrius, Continuing but an hour. 

Horizan'tal, Parallel to the horizon 

Horn, See Spur. 

Humfilis. Low, humble. 

Husk, The larger kind of glume, as 
the husks of Indian com. 

Hyber^nalis. Growing in winter. 

Hy'brid, A vegetable produced bj the 
mixture of two species : the seeds of 
hybrids are not fertile. 

Hy'po. (From upo, under. V Much 
used in the composition or scientific 
terms. 

HypocraUr^iform, Salver-shaped, with 
a tube abruptly expanded into a flat 
border. 

Hypog'ynous, Under the style 



IdUkyoVogy. The science of fishes. 
Icosamfd/rouA, Having about twenty 

stamens growing on the calyx. 
Jnf^hriaOe, Lying over, like scales, or 

the shingles of a roof. 
J^jTef^ffct. Wanting the stamen or pistH 
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incama*tus. Flesh-coloured. 

IncVsor. Front tooth. 

Inclu'ded. Wholljr received, or con- 
tained in a cavity; the opposite of 
Exsert. 

Incomplete. Flowers destitute of a ca- 
lyx or corolla are said to be incom- 
plete. 

liCcum'beid. When the corcle is at the 
edges of the cotyledon. 

incwsate. Thickened upward, larger 
towards the end. 

ht'eremetU. The <juantity of increase. 

incum*bent. Leaning upon or agaipst. 

Incurv'ed. Bent inwards. 

Indi'genaus. Native, growing wild in 
a country. (Some exotics, after a 
time, spread and appear as if indige- 
nous.) 

Mdurated. Becoming hard. 

Indu'sium, A corering; plural, in^u^ 
sia. 

Hfefrior, Below; a calyx or corolla 
is inferior when it comes out below 
the germ. 

InfidUd. . Appearing as if blown- out 
with wind, hollow. 

Jnfiexfed. The same as incurved. 

Inflores'ceTice, (From infioresco^ to 
flourish.) The manner in which 
flowers are connected to the plant by 
the peduncle, as in the whorl, ra- 
ceme, &c. 

tnfr€bc'tu$. Bent in, with such an acute 
angle as to appear broken. 

infundiJbvlifor'rnis. Funnel-form. 

Insert'ed. Growing out of or fixed 
upon. 

Insi'dens. Sitting upon. 

hmgni'tus. Marked. 

Jnle'ger. Entire. 

IfUerrut'de, The space between joints ; 
as in grasses. 

InUrrv/p'UdMf'^n'iuUe, When smaller 
leafets are interposed among the 
principal ones. 

bUor'im, Twisted inwards. 

tiUrodvfced. Not originally native. — 
Brought from some other country. 

twoohicrvm. A kind of general calyx 
serving for many flowers, generally 
situated at the base of an umbel or 
head. 

fnvoVufceL A partial involucrum. 

In'vohUe, Rolled inwards. 

Iridesfcent. (From his, the rainbow.) 
Reflecting light. 

Jrreg^utar, Differing in figure, size, or 
proportion of parts among Jhem- 
selves. 

hriiahWUtf. The power of being ex- 
cited so as to produce contraction ; 
this power belongs to vegetables as 
well as animals. 



_ L Irregularly divided and sab 
ivided. 
Jaws. See Faux. 
JoinU. Knots or rings in culms, pods, 

leaves, &/s^. 
Jugvm, A yoke ; growing in pairs. 
JuaotOrposUion. (From jiuSa, near, and 
pono, to place.) Nearness of place 



KeeU The under lip of a papilionace> 

ous flower. 
KeeVed. Shaped like the keel of a boat 

or ship. 
Ker^nel. See Nucleus. 
Kid'ney-shaped. Heart-shaped without 

the point, and broader than long. 
Knee. A joint. 
Knob'hed. In thick lumps, as the po 

tato. 
Knot. See Joints. 



La^biaie. Having lips, as in the class 
Didynamia. 

Lacin'iate. Jagged, irregularly torn, 
lacerated. 

LacUs'cent. Yielding a juice, usual- 
ly white like milk, sometimes red, 
as in the blood-root. 

La&teus. Milk-white. 

Laau/nose. Lowered with little pits or 
depressions. 

Laeus'tris. Growing about lakes. 

La'vis. Smooth, even. 

Lam'eUaUd. In thin plates. 

Lam'ina. The broad or flat end of a 
petal, in distinction from its claw. 
The expanded part of a leaf. In a 
more general sense, any thin plate or 
^membrane. 

IjafnaJU. Woolly. 

Lance'oUUe. Spear-shaped, narrow, 
with both ends acate. 

Lance-o'vate. A compoand of lanceo- 
late and ovate, intermediate. 

Lanufginotts. Woo! ly . 

Jjai/eral. (From UiXus.) On one side 

La'leiU. (From UUeo^ to hide.) Hid- 
den, concealed. 

har'va. The caterpillar state of an in- 
sect. 

hax. Limber, flaccid. 

Leafet. A partial leaf, pert of i^oia 
pound leaf. 

Leaf'StdOc. See Petiole. 

Ls^'wnu, A pod or pericarp, having 
its seeds attached to one side or su- 
ture ; as the pea and bean. 

Legu'minausl Bearing legumes. 

L^n'iMum. A term used for a petal* 
like nectary ; like that of the lark* 
spur and monk's-hood. 
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Li*her, The inner bark of plants. 

lAg^'neims, Woody. 

jAg'num. Wood. 

L^uUae. Strap or riband-like, flat, as 
the florets of the dandelion. 

LUiafceous, A corolla with 6 petals 
gradually spreading from the base. 

Limb. The border or spreading part 
of amonopetalous corolla. 

Uaifear. Long and narrow, with par- 
allel sides, as the leaves of grasses. 

Lip. The under petal in a labiate co- 
rolla. 

lAUori/bus. Growing on coasts, or 
shores. 

Li'vidow. Bark purple. 

Lobe. A large division, or distinct 
portion of a leaf or petal. 

Locf^us, (From locuSf a place.) A 
little space. 

Lo^ment. A pod resembling a legume, 
but divided Dv transverse partitions. 

Longif(/lius. Long-leaved. 

Longisfsimus. Very long[. 

lAi/dd/tis. Bright and shining. 

Lunate or LwmUUe, Shaped like a half 
moon. 

Lu/rid. Of a pale dall colour. 

Lu^'tem. YeUow. 

Ly'raU. Pinnatifid, with a large 
roundish leafet at the end.' 

M 

Macvla'kbs. Spotted. 

Mare^cerU. Withering. 

Maf*gin, The ed^e or border. 

Maritime, Qrowmg near the sea. 

Medvl'la. The pith or pulp of vegeta- 
bles. The centre or heart of a ve- 

. getable. t 

Melliferous. (Prom ot«Z, honey.) Pro- 
ducing or containing honey. 

Mem^brarums or Msmbrana'uous, Very 
thin and delicate. 

Mes'ocarp. The middle substance of 
the pericarp, having the epicarp on 
the outer, and the endocarp on the in- 
ner side. 

MB^oaperm. That part of the* seed 
which corresponds to the mesocarp 
of the pericarp. 

Midrib. The main or middle rib of a 
leaf, running from the stem to the 
apex. 

Mnia'tus. Scarlet vermilion colour. 

Mola'res. Back teeth, grinders. 

MoVlii. Soft. 

MoUfiufcous. Such animals as have a 
soft body without bones ; as the ojrs- 
ter. 

MoTutdel'phom. Having the stamens 
united in a tube at the base. 

MonUniform, Granulate, strung to- 
gether like beads. 



Consisting of one leaf. 
A calyx of one leaf or 



Mmocej^falous, (From mono, one, md 
kephale, head.) The term is applied 
to pericarps, which have but one sum- 
mit, as the wheat, while the geum and 
anemone have as many as they 
have styles; they are polycephalous. 

MonocoUfled'omms. Having out one 
cotyledon. 

MonoBfcUms. Having pistillate and 
staminate flowers on the same plant. 

Mcmopetfalous. The corolla all in one 
piece. 

3&nophylfUms. 

Monosep^alous, 
sepal. 

Mo7Ufsper*TMis. One seed to a flower. 

MorUa'rms. Growing on mountains. 

Moonrform. See Crescent^form. 

Mosses. The second order of the class 
Cryptogamia. 

Mucronate. Having a small point oi 
prickle at the end of an obtuse leaf. 

MuUijjU/rus, Many-flowered. 

Multiplex. Man^-fold, petals lying 
over each other in two rows. 

Mul*tus. Many. 

Mu/ricaU. Covered with prickles. 

N 

Narked. Destitute of parts usually 
found. 

Na'nus. Dwarfish, venr small. 

Nap, Downy, or like fur, tomentose. 

Napifor'mis. Resembling a turnip. 

Narcot'ic. (From narco, to stupify.) A 
substance which has the power of 
procuring sleep, as Opium. 

Na'tant. Floating. 

Na;f/>Lral character. That which is ap- 
parent, having no reference to any 
particular method of classification. 

Natwral history. The science which 
treats of nature. 

Nec'tary. (From nedar, the fabled 
drink of the gods.) . The part of a 
flower which produces honey; this 
term is applied to any appendage ot 
the flower which has no other name. 

Nemoro'sus. Growing in groves, often 
given as a specific name, as Anemone 
nemorosa; the ending in a denotes 
the adjective as being in the feminine 
gender ; the adjective in Latin vary- 
mg its termination to conform to the 
gender of the substantive. 

Nerves. Parallel veins. 

Nerved. Marked with nerves, so call- 
ed, though not organs of sensibility 
like the nerves in the animal systenu 

Nic'iUans. (From a word which sig- 
nifies to twinkle or wink.) AppliM 
as a specific name to some plants 
which appear sensitive; tsthe CVntMi 
niUiUms. 
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Si'ger. Black. 

Nwidus. Glossy, glittering. 

Nii/eus. Snow-white. 

Nod'ding. Partly drooping. 

l^ode, Nodus. Knot. 

Nt/men. A name. 

Netch'ed. See Crenate. 

NWdeus. Nut, or kernel. 

Nit'dus. See Naked. 

Nutf Nux. See Nucleus. 

Nu'iant. See Nodding, Pendulous. 



Ob. A word which, prefixed to other 
terms, denotes the inversion of the 
usual position ; as, obcordate, which 
signifies inversel)r cordate. 

Obcon/ic. Conic with the point down- 
wards. 

Obcor'date. Heart-shaped with the 
point downwards. 

Qiolance^olate. Lanceolate with the base 
the narrowest. 

Oblique. A position between horizon- 
tal and vertical. 

Oblong. Longer than oval, with the 
sides parallel. 

Obo'vate. Ovate with the narrower end 
towards the stem, orplace of insertion 

Ob'solete. Indistinct, appearing as if 
worn out. 

Obtuse. Blunt, rounded, not acute. 

Ochraceous. Colour of yellow ochre. 

Odora'bus. Scented, odorous. 

Officina'lis. Such plants as are kept for 
sale as medicinal, or of use in the arts. 

Oidy Oi'des. This termination imports 
resemblance, as petaloidj like a petal; 
thaliclr aides, resembling a thalictrum, 
&c. 

Opaque. Not transparent. 

iSper^culum. The lid which covers the 
capsules. of mosses. 

Opposite. Standing against each other 
on opposite sides of the stem. 

Orbic'ula.r. C ircular 

OrcMd'eous. Petals like the orchis, 
four arched, the fifth longer. 

OmitkoVo^y. T^at department of zo- 
ology which treats of birds. 

Os, A bone. A mouth. 

Osfseous. Bony, hard. 

O'vary. A name sometimes given to 
the outer covering of the germ, be- 
fore it ripens. 

O'vaie. .Egg-shaped, oval with the low- 
er end largest. 

Ovip^arous. Animals produced from 
eggs, as birds,. &c. 

OinUeS: Little eggs: the rudiments of 
seeds which the germ contains' be- 
fore its fertilization ; after which the 
ovules ripen into seeds. 

O'vuin. An egg. 



Palmate, A prominence in the lower 
lip of a labiate corolla, closing »>r 
nearly closing the throat. 

Palca'ceous. See Chaffy. 

PaX'mate. Hand-shaped; divided ^o 
as to resemble the hand with the fin- 
gers spread. 

Palus'tris. . Growing in swamps and 
marshes. ' 

Pan'icle. A loose, irregular bunch ol 
flowers with subdivided branches, 
as the oat 

Pan'icled. Bearing panicles. 

Panexftem. The outer covering of the 
pericarp. 

Panin'tem. The inner covering of the 
pericarp. 

PapU^io. A butterfly. 

Papiliona'ceous. Butterfly-shaped, — an 
irregular corolla consisting of four 
petals; the upper one is called the' 
banner, the two side ones wings, and 
the lower one the keel, as the pea. 
Mostly found in the class Diadel- 
phia. 

Papillose. Covered with protuberan- 
ces. 

Pappus. The down of seed, as tffe dan- 
delion; a feathery appendage. See 
Egret. 

ParisitHc. Growing on another plant 
and deriving nourishment from it. 

Paren'ckyma.' A succulent vegetable 
substance; the cellular substance; 
the thick part of leaves between the 
opposite surfaces ; the pulpy part ol 
fruits, as in the apple, &c. 

Partial. Used in distinction to general. 

Parti'tion. The membrane which di- 
vides pericarps into cells, called the 
dissepiment. It is said to be parallel 
when it unites with the valves where 
they unite with each other. It is con- 
trary or transverse when it meets a 
valve in the middle or in any part not 
at its suture. 

Parted. Deeply divided; more than 
cleft. 

Patens. Spreading, forming less t>ian a 
right angle. 

Pau^ci. Few in number. 

Pec'tinate. Like the teeth of a comb. 
intermediate between fimbriate atu 
pinnatifid. 

Pedate. Having a central leaf or seg- 
ment and the two «ide ones which 
are compound, like a bird's foot. 

Ped'icel. A little flower-stalk, or par- 
tial peduncle. 

Pedun'cle. A stem bearing the flowpi 
and fruit. 

PeVlicle. A thin membranous coal. 

PelWcid. Transparent or limpid. 
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fWtate, Hairing the petiole attached to 
some part of the under side of the 
leaf. 

Pendent. Hanging down, pendulous. 

Peit'ctUed. Shaped like a painter's 
pencil or brush. 

Peregri'nus. Foreign, wandering. 

Peren'nicU. Lasting more than two 
years.. 

Ferfo'liaie. Having a stem running 
through the leaf; differs from con- 
nate in not consisting of two leaves. 

Per'f orate. Having holes as if pricked 
through ; differs from punctate,which 
has dots resembling holes. 

Pe'ri. Around. 

Per'iaiUh. TFrom peri^ aroand, anthos, 
flower.) A sort of calyx. 

Pericarp. (From ^m, around, and kar- 
poSf fruit.) A seed-vessel or whatever 
contains the seed. 

PeridHum. The round membranous 
case which contains the seeds of some 
mushrooms. 

Perigfynous. From peri, around, and 
gynta^ pistil. 

Periphery. The outer edge of the frond 
of a lichen \ the circumference of a 
circle. 

Pe'risperm. (From fferiy around, and 
sperma, seed.) Around the seed. 
Skin of the seed. 

'PerisU/mium. The fringe or teeth 
around the mouth of the capsule of 
mosses, under the lid. 

Permanent. Any part of a plant is 
SM 'd to be permanent when it remains 
.xfSigtT than is usual for similar parts 
in most plants. 

Persis'tent. Not falling off. See Per- 
manent. 

Per'sonate. Masked or closed. 

Pe'lal. The leaf of a corolla, usually 
coloured. 

Pe'tiole. The stalk which supports the 
leaf. 

Phenog^amous. Such flowers as have 
stamens and pistils visible, including 
all plants except the cryptogamons. 

PhysufVogy. Derived from the Greek, 
a knowledge of nature. 

PhytoVogy. The science which treats 
of the organization of vegetables, 
nearly synonymous with the physiolo- 
gy of vegetables. 

Pi'leole. The outer covering of the 
terminating leaves of monocotyle- 
donous plants; that which formed 
the primordial leaf. 

Pi'Uus. The hat of a fungus. 

Pi^*f . See Columella and Column. 

Piiose. Hairy, with distinct, straight- 
ish hairs. 

Pihu. A hajr 



Pimpled. See Papillose. 

Piwuz. A wing feather, applied i« 
leafets. 

Piwnate. A leaf is pinnate when th^ 

* leafetsare arranged in two rows on 
the side of a common petiole, as in 
the rose. 

PinMU'tfld. Cut in a pinnate manner. 
It differs from pinnate, in being a 
simple leaf deeply parted, while pin- 
nate is a compound of distinct leafeta. 

PistU. The central organ of most 
flowers, consisting of the germ, style, 
and stigma. 

Pis^tillate. Having pistils but no sta- 
mens. • **' 

PUh. The spongy substance in the 
centre of the stems and roots of most 
plants. See Medulla. 

Placenta. The internal part of the 
germ dr ovary to which erfery ovule 
is attached, either immediately or by 
the funicle. 

Plaited. Folded like a fan. 

Plane. Flat with an even surface. 

PWcaU. See Plaited. 

Plumo'se. Feather-like. 

Plu'muLa or Phvme. The ascending 
part of a plant at its first germination. 

Plu'rimus. Very many. 

Pod. A dry seed-vessel, not pulpy, 
most commonly applied to legumes 
and siliques. 

Podetia. The pedicels which support 
the frond of a lichen. 

P&dosperm. (From podos^ a part, and 
sperma^ seed.) Pedicel of the seed. 
The same as the funicle. 

Pointal. A name sometimes used for 
pistil. 

Pollen. Properly fine flower, or the 
dust that flies in a mill. The dust 
which is contained within the anthers. 

Pollin'ia. Masses of polefi, as seen in 
the class Gynandria. 

Po'lus. Many. 

PoVyan'drous. Having many stamens 
inserted upon the receptacle. 

Polyceph^alous. See Monocephalous. 

Polygfamous. Having some flowers 
which are perfect, and others with 
stamens only, or pistils only. 

PoVymor'phous. Changeable, assuming 



many forms. 
Polypet'alous. 
PolypkyVlous. 
Polysep^alous. 



Having many petals. 
Having many leaves. 
A calyx of more than 
one leaf, or sepal. 
Pome. A pulpy fruit, containing h cap* 

sule, as the apple. 
Porous. Full or holes. 
Por'recUd. Extended forward. 
Pramorse. Ending bluntly, «8 if birteu 
off; the same as abrupt. 
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proTtMU. Qneoj like a leek. 

BraUn'su. Growing in meadow land. 

PricUe. Differs from the thom in be- 
ing fixed to the bark, the thorn is 
fixed to the wood. 

Prismatic Having several parallel 
flat sides. 

Probosfds. An elongated nose or snoot, 
applied to projecting parts of vegeta- 

Process. A projecting part 

ProcumfbetU. Lying on the gronnd. 

Proliferous. A flower is said to be 
proliferous when it has smaller ones 
growing out of it. 

Prop. Tendrils and other climbers. 

Proi^tmus. Near. 

Pseudo. When prefixed to a word, it 
implies obsolete or false. 

Pvbes^eent, Hairy, downy, or woolly. 

Pulp. The juicy cellalar substance of 
berries and other fruits. 

Pvlter'vlent. Turning to dust. 

Pu'miltis. Small, low. 

Pimdate. Appearing dotted. See Per- 
forated. 

Pwngent. Sharp, acrid, piercing. 

Pwrpu'reus. Purple. 

Pusil^lus. Diminutive, low. 

Puta'men. A hard shell. 

Pyriform, Pear-shaped. 

JPifofide, (From puxis, 8. boxJ) Name 
of one of Mirbel's genera oi fruits. 

a 

Quadran'gular, Having four comers 

or angles. 
Quater^nate. Four together. 
Q^ifuUe. Five together. 

R 

Raceme. (From rax, a bunch of grapes, 
a cluster.) That kind of inflores- 
cence in which the flowers are ar- 
ranged by simple pedicels on the sides 
of a common peduncle; as the cur- 
rant. 

Ra'chis. The coinmom stalk to which 
the florets and spikelets of grasses 
are attached ; as in wheat heads. 
Also the midrib of some leaves and 
fronds. 

Radiate. The ligulate florets around 
the margin of a compound flower. 

Ha'dix. A- root ; the lower part of the 
plant which performs the office of at- 
tracting moisture from the soil, and 
communicating it to the other parts 
of the plant. 

Rad'ical. Growing from the root. 

Radicle The part of the corculum 
which afterward forms the root ; 
also the minute fibres of a root. 

Ra'meus. Proceeding from the branches. 
35* 



Ramiferaus, Prodacing branches. 

Ramose. Branching. 

Ramui, A branch. 

Ray. The outer mai^in of compooiid 
flowers. 

Recep'iaeU. The end of a flowe^«talk : 
the base to which the different parts 
of fructification are usually attached. 

Reclined. Bending over with the end 
inclining towards the ground. 

ReUus. Straight. 

Recwn/ed. Curved backwards. 

Refiexfed. Bent backwards, more than 
recurved. 

Reg*mate. (From regma^ to break w ith 
an explosion.) Name of one of Mir- 
bel's genera of fruits. 

Refrig'erant. (From refrigero, to cool.) 
Cooling medicines. 

Re^niform. Blidney-shaped, heart-shap- 
ed without the point. 

Repand. Slightly serpentine, or wav- 
ing on the edge. 

Repens. Creeping. 

Resu/pi7uU4. Upside down.^ 

Retic'tUate. Vems crossing each other 
like net-work. 

Retuse. Having a slight notoh in the 
end, less than emarginate. 

Reversed. Bent back towards the base. 

Rev^ohUe. Rolled backward or' out- 
ward. 

Rhomboid. Diamond-form. 

Rib. A nerve-like support to a lea£ 

Ribandrlike. Broader than linear. 

Rigid. Stiff; not pliable. 

Riiuf. The band around the capsules 
of ferns. 

Ringent. Gbtping or grinning; a term 
applied to some labiate corollas. 

Root. The descending part of a vege- 
table. 

Rootlet. A fibre of a root, a little root. 

Rosa'ceous. A corolla formed of roimd- 
ish spreading petals, without claws 
or with very short ones. 

Rose'us. Rose-coloured. 

Rostel. That pointed part of the em- 
bryo, which tends ^kwnward at the 
first germination of the^Ked. 

Rostrate. Having a protuberance like 
a bird's beak. 

Rot(Ue. Wheel-form. 

Rotun'dus. Round. 

Rubra. Red. 

Rufous. Reddish yellow. 

Rugose. Wrinkled. 

Rum/cinate. Having large teeth poin^ 
ing backward, as the dandelion. 

RuptJtris. Growing am ng rocks. 

S 

Sagittate. Arrow-form. 
SaliPerout. Bearing or producing salt 
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Sttliiu. Salt-tastpfl. 

Salver- form. Corolla with a fiat spread- 
iu; Border proceeding from tne top 
of a tube : flower monopetalous. 

Sam^ara, A winged pericarp not open- 
ing by valves, as the maple. 

Sap. The watery fluid contained in 
the tubes and little cells of vegeta- 
bles. 

Sapor. Having taste. 

Sarmen'tose. Running on the ground, 
and striking root from the joints only, 
as the strawberry, 

Sar^cocarjt. (From sarz^ flesh, and kar- 
poSf fruit.) The fleshy part of fruit. 

Scaber^ or Sea' br ova. Rough. 

ScandenA. Climbing. 

Scape. A stalk which springs from the 
root, and supports flowers and frnit 
but no leaves, as the dandelion. 

Sca'rums. Having a thin membranous 
margin. 

Scattered. Standing without any reg- 
ular order. 

Scions, Shoots proceeding laterally 
from the roots or bulb of a root. 

Secerruint slimuUnUSf are medicines 
which promote the internal secre- 
tions. 

Secund. Unilateral, arranged on one 
side only. 

SegmefU. A part or principal division 
of a leaf, calyx, or corolla. 

Sempervi'veTis. Living through the 
winter, and retainin^^ its leaves. 

Sepal. leaves or divisions of the calyx. 

S^ta. Partitions that divide the inte- 
rior of the fruit. 

Septiferous. Bearing septa. 

Serrate. Notched like the teeth of a 
saw. 

Ser*ruUUe. Minutely serrate. 

Sessile. Sitting down; placed imme- 
diately on the maia stem without a 
foot-stalk. 

Seta. A bristle. 

Seta/ceous. Bristle-form. 

Setose. Covered with bristles. 

Shaft. A pillar, sometimes applied to 
the style. 

Skeath. A tubular or folded leafy por- 
tion including within it the stem. 

tShoot. Each tree and shrub sends forth 
annually a large shoot in the spring 
and a sm«uler one from the end of 
that in June. 

Shrub. A plant with a woody stem, 
branching out nearer the ground than 
a tree, usually smaller. 

Sic'cus. Dry. 

Sil'ide. A seed-vessel constnicted like 
a siiique, but not much longer than 
it is broad. 

Siiique. A long pod or teed- vessel of 



two talves, having the seed attaches 
to the two edges alternately. 

Simple. Not divided, branched or com- 
pounded. 

Sin'uaie. The margin hollowed out 
resembling a bay. 

Si'nus. A bay | applied to the plant, a 
roundish cavity m the edge of the 
leaf or petal. 

So^ri. Plural of sorus ; froiudots on 
ferns. 

Sorose. A genus of fruits in Mirbel's 
classes. 

Spa'dix. An elongated receptacle of 
flowers, commonly proceedmg from 
a spatha. 

Spa'tha. A sheathing calyx opening 
lengthwise on one side, and consist- 
ing of one or more valves. 

Spat'ulate. Large, obtuse at the end, 
gradually tapering into a stalk at the 
base. 

Secies. The lowest division of vege- 
tables. 

Specific. Belonging to a species only 

Sperma. Seed. 

Spike. A kind of inflorescence in 
which the flowers are sessile, or near- 
ly so, as in the mullein, or wheat. 

Spike'let. A small spike. 

Spin' die-shaped. Thick at top, gradu- 
ally tapering, fusiform. 

Spine. A thorn or sharp process grow- 
ing from the wood. 

Spinescent. Bearing spines or thorns. 

Spino'sus. Thorny. 

Spi'ral, Twisted like a screw. 

SporuUs. That part in cr3rptogamou« 
plants which answers to seeds. 

8pv/r. A sharp hollow projection from 
a flower, commonly the nectary. 

Spur'red-rye. A morbid swellmg of 
the seed, of a black or dark cok)ur 
sometimes called ergot; the black 
kind is called the malignant ergot 
Grain growing in low, moist ground, 
or new land, is most subject to it. 

Squamo'se. Scaly. 

Squarro'se. Ragged, having divergent 
scales. 

Stamen. That part of the flower on 
which the artincial classes are found- 
ed. 

Stam'inate. Having stamens withoti 
pistils. 

Standard. See Banner. 

SteVUde. Like a star. 

Stem. A general supporter of leaves 
flowers, and fruit, 

Stemless. Having no stem. 

Ster^il. Barren. 

Stigma. The summit, or top of th^ 
pistil. 

Stipe. The stem of a fern, or iungus 
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also the stem of the down of seeds, 
as in the dandelion. 

Smp^iiaU. Supported by a stipe. 

£^ip'ul€, A leafy appendage, sitaated 
at the base or petioles^ or leaves. 

StoUmiferous, Putting forth scions, or 
ronniDg shoots. 

Straminfeous, Staw-like, straw-colour- 
ed. 

Strap-form, Ligolate. 

Stratum, A layer ; plural, strata. 

Marked with fine parallel 



Stiff and straight, erect. 
Armed with close thick bris- 



an ament with 



Striate. 
lines. 

Stridus. 

StHgose, 
ties. 

Strolnlum, A cone, 
woody scales. 

Style, That part of the pistU which is 
between the stigma and the germ. 

Styli'des. Plants with a very long style. 

Sua'vis. Sweet, agreeable. 

Sub. Used as a diminntive^prefixed to 
different terms to impljr the existence 
of a quality in an inferior degree ; in 
English, may be rendered by some- 
what ; it also signifies under, or less 
than. 

Sub'acuie. Somewhat acute. 

Subero'se. Corky. 

Submersed, Qrowing under water. 

Svb'sessUe, Almost sessile. 

Subterra'Tteous. Growing and flowering 
under ground. 

Subtus. Beneath. 

Sub'uUUe. Awl-shaped, narrow and 
sharp pointed. See Awl-form. 

Suc'culenl. Juicy ; it is also applied to 
a pulpy leaf, whether juicy or not. 

SwJcer. A shoot from the root bv 
which the plant may be propagated. 

Sujfru'ticose. Somewhat shrubby, shrub- 
by at the base ; an under shrub. 

Sulcdte. Furrowed, marked with deep 
lines. 

Super. Above. 

SupradeGom'pound, More than decom- 
pound ; many times subdivided. 

Superior. A calyx or corolla is supe- 
rior, when it proceeds from the upper 
part of the germ. 

Supi'nus. Face upwards. See Resupi- 
nate. 

Su^re. The line or seam formed by 
the junction of two valve? *»f a seed- 
vessel. 

Syco^ne. (From mcon, a fig.) A name 
given to one of Mirbel's genera of 
fruits. 

Sylves^Pris. Growing in woods. 

Synfcarpe. (From sun, with, and kftr- 
pos, fruit.) A union of fruits. 

Syngene'nous. Anthers growing to- 
gjther, forming a lube ; such plants 



as constitute the class Syngenesia, be* 

ing also compound flowers. 
Syn'owyms, Synonymous, different 

names for the same plant. 
Synop'sis. A condensed view of a 8ul»- 

ject, or science. 



Taxon'omy. (From taxis, order, and 
fhomos^ law.) Method of classifica- 
tion. 

Teeth of Mosses, The outer fringe of 
the peristomium is generallv in 4, 8, 
16, 32, or 64 divisions: these are 
called teeth. 

T^gens. Covering. 

Teg'ument. The skin or covering of 
seeds ; often burst off on boiling, as 
in the pea. 

T^m'peratiwre. The degree of heat and 
cold to which any place is subject r^- 
whoUy dependant upon latitude, be^ 
ing affected by elevation ; the moun- * 
tains of the torrid zone produce the 
plants of the frigid zone. In cold re- 
gions white and blue petals are more 
common, in warm regions red and 
other vivid colours; in the spring we 
have more white petals, in the au- 
tumn more yellow ones. 

Ten'dril. A filiform or thread-like ap- 
pendage of some climbing plants, by 
which they are supported by twining 
round other objects. 

TeneVlus. Tender, fragile. 

T\nuifo'lius. Slender-leaved. 

Tenuis. Thin and slender. 

Ter'ete. Round, cylindrical, tapering. 

Ter'miTuU. Extreme, situated at the 
end. 

Te7*naie. Three together, as the leaves 
of the clover. 

Tetradyn'ainous. With four long and 
two short stamens. 

Tetran'drous. Having four stamens. 

Thorn, A sharp process from the 
woody part of the plant ; considered 
as an imperfect, indurated bud. 

Thyrse. A panicle which is dense. 

Tige. See Caulis. 

Tincto'rums. Plants containing coloar^ 
ing matter. 

Tomen'tose. Downy ; covered wii,h fine 
matted pubescence. 

Tonic. (From tono, to strengthen.) 
Medicines which increase the tone of 
the muscular fibre. 

Toothed. See Dentate. 

Torose. Uneven, alternately elevated 
and depressed. 

Torutose. Slightly torose. 

Trachea. Names ^iven to vessels sup* 
posed to be designed for receiving 
and distributing air. 
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l\ansverse, Crosswt|||i 

Prichol omous. Tlire^orked, 

Trijld, Three-cleft. ■ 

Trifoliate. ThreeTleaved. 

Trilo'baU, Three-lbblid. 

Triloc'uldr. Three-celled. 

Ti-un'catc. Having a square termina- 
tion, as if cut off. 

Trunk. The stem or bole of a tree. 

T^e. The lower hollow cylinder of a 
monopetalous corolla. 

Tuber. A solid fleshy kneb. 

7\berous. Thick and fleshy, contain- 
ing tubers, as the potato. 

Tubular. Shaped like a tube, hollow. 

l\,'nicaU. Coated with surrounding 
layers, as in the onion. 

Turgid. Swelled, inflated. 

Turbinate. Shaped like a top, or pear. 

Twining. Ascending spirally. 

Twisted. Coiled. 

.. ^ • U 

ljligi'no's%LS. Growing in damp places. 

ViiwiUcate. Marked with a central de- 
pression. 

Umbel. A kind of inflorescence in 
which the flower-stalks diverge from 
one centre, like the sticks of an um- 
brella. 

Umbelliferous. Bearing umbels. 

Umbo. The knob in the centre of the 
hat or pileus of the fung: tribe, origi- 
nally the top of a burlier. 

Unarmed. Without tfioms or prick- 
les. V 

Uncinate. Hooked. 

Unctuo'sus. Greasy, oily. 
, Un'dvlaie. Waving, serpentine, gently 
rising and falling. 

Unguis. A claw. 

Unguic'uUUe. Inserted by a claw. 

Unijlo'rus. One-flowered. 

Unicus. Single. 

Unilat'eral. Growing on one side. 

Urce'olate. Swelling in the middle, 
and contracted at the top in the form 
of a pitcher. 

Utricle. A little bladder, a term ap- 
plied to capsules of a peculiar kind. 



Valves. The parts of a seed-vessel in- 
to which it finally separates ; also the 
leaves which make up a glume, or 
spat ha. 

Variety. A subdivision of a species, 
distinguished by characters which 
are not. permanent. 



VuvUed. Arched ; with a concave cov- 

ering. 
Vevned. Having the divisions of the 

petiole irregularly branched on *h« 

under side of the leaf. 
Ven'tricose. Swelled out. See Inflated. 
Vermifuge. A medicine for the cure U 

worms. 
VerTuU. Appearing in the spring. 
Verrucose. Warty, covered with litt^ 

protuberances. 
Vertical. Perpendicular. 
VerticU'late. Whorled, having leaves 

or flowers in a circle round the stem. 
Vesic'ular. Made up of cellular sub- 
stance. , — 
Vespertine. Flowers opening in the 

evening. 
Vex'Ulum. See Banner. 
ViVlose. Hairy; thft.hairs long and soft. 
Viola'ceous. Violet-coloured. 
Villus. , Soft hairs. 
Vires'cens. Inclining to green. 
Vir^ate. Long and slender. Wand-like 
Viridis. Green. 
VirgvMum. A small twig. 
Virose. Nauseous to the smell, poison- 
ous. 
Viscid. Thick, glutinous, covered with 

adhesive moisture. 
ViteVlus. Called also the yolk of the 

seed ; it Is between the albumen 

and embryo. 
Vit'reus. Glassy. 
Vivip'arous. Producing others by 

means of bulbs or seeds, germinating 

while yet on the old plant. 
Vul'Tierary. (Prom vulnus^ a wound.) 

Medicines which heal wounds. 

W 

Wedge-^orm. Shaped like a wedge, 
roundea at the large end, obovate 
with straightish sides. 

Wheel-shaped. See Rotate. 

Wings. The two side petals of a pa- 
pilionaceous flower. 

Wood. The most solid parts of trunks 
of trees and shrubs^ 



Zoology. The science of animais. 

Zo^ophyies. The lowest order of ani- 
mals, sometimes called animal plants 
though considered as wholly belong- 
ing to the animal kingdom. Many 
of them resemble plants in their form, 
and exhibit very faint marks of sen^ 
satioD. 






SECTION VI. 
SYMB.OLICAL LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 



BuiDBS the scientific reUticMis which are tobeobeierved in piantSyfiawer& majr 
also be regarded as embtetnatical of the affections of the heart and qaaiities ol 
the intellect. . In |)I«l^s of the world, history and fable have attached to flow- 
ers particular assonations; conseprating them to melancholy remembrances^ to 
^lory, friendship, or lore. In oriental countries, a ulam^ or boquet of flowers, 
is often made the interesting medium of communicating sentiments^' to .irh^elk 
words are inadequate. 

The authorities for the emblems here adopted, are, *' Flora's Dkctionary,** 
«* Garland of Flora," '* J>5 Vtgcttnz Cwriewt,'^ 9sA " EnMems des fleurs," In 
a few cases, alterations have been made, in order to introduce sentiments of a 
more refined and efevated character, than such as /elate to mere personal 
attractions. 



A 

Acacia. Friendship. 

Acanthus. Indissoluble ties. 

Acofiitum. {Monies hood.) Deceit. 
Poisonous words. 

Adonts oMtumnaUs. Sorrowful remem- 
brances. 

Agrosiemma, (CockU.\ Charms please 
the eye, but merit wms the loul. 

AUhea. I would not act contrary to 
reason. 

Aloe. Religions superstition. Think 
not the Almighty wills one idle pang, 
one needless tear. 

Amaranihms, Immortality. Unchange- 
able. 

A. melancholicus. Love lies bleeding. 

AmaryUis. Splendid beauty. Coquetry. 

Anemone. Anticipation. Frailty. 

Apocynum. Falsehood. 

Arbor VUa. (T%uja ocddentalis.) 
Friendship unchanging. 

Arum, Deceit. Ferocity. Treachery. 

Asclepias. {MUk^weed.) Cure for the 
heartache. The miserable have no 
medicine but hope. 

Aster. Beauty in retirement. 

Auricfida. Eleganc^e. Pride. 

B 

Bachelor's button, Hope, even in mis- 
ery. 

Balm, Sweets of social interc* arse. 

Balsam, {hnpatiens,) Impatience. Do 
not approach me. 



Bay. {Lsmrus.) 
dea[* 



I change but widi 

eath. 
Box. Constancy. 
Broom. Humility. 
Broom-eom. Industry. 

Calla etkioyica. {Egyptian Hiy.) 

mioine delicacy. 
Camellia japonica. {Japan rose.) 

is easily changed to love. 
CampfMUa. {Bellrjiower.) Gratitude. 
Cape jasmine. {Gardenia Jlorida.) My 

heart is joyful. 
Cardinal fiower. {Lobelia eardinalis.) 

High station does not secure happi- 



Fe- 

Pity 



Carnation. (Dianthns.) Disdain. Pride. 
Catch^. (Lychnis.) I am a wiLing 

prisoner. 
Cedar. (Juniperus) You are entitled 

to my love. 
Chamomile. Bloom in sorrow. ^Ener- 

gj to act in adversity. ^^- ^ /. (%.^ i 
C&na-^ister, double. {Aster chinensis) 

Your sentiments meet with a riy 

turn. 
China-aster, single. Yon have bo caus« > 

for discouragement./** »^'/ /^,! r '- 
Chrysanthemum^ red. Love. ' ^ ^^ 
ChrysaTUhemumiioMte. Truth lieeds no 

protestations. 
Chrysanthemum^ yellow. A ^ heart 1^^ 

to desolation, t. /P^, \y f 'S ^ {s 
Citron. Beautiful.'hnt il^humoured. 
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Clematis, (Vtrgin's^bower.) MenUd 
excellence. 

Cock's^omh, {AmaranUius.) Foppery. 
Affectation. 

CAlumlfinef purple, {Awilegia canaden- 
sis.) I cannot give ic*ie up. 

Columbine f red, Hope ku \ fear alter- 
nalely prevail. 

ConvolviUus. Uncertainty. 

Comus, Indifference. A changed 
heart. 

Cowslip, (PrtfMUa.) Native graie. 

Crocus. Cheerfulness. 

Croten'imperial. CFritillaria imperia- 
lis.) Power without goodness. 

Cypress, Disappointed hopes. Despair. 



Dahlia. For ever thine. 

Daisy. {Bellis perevms,) Unconscious 

beauty^. 
Dun^l^tfun. Smiling on all. Coquetry. 

£j 

Egla/fttine. {Rosa rvbiginosa.) I wound 
to heal. 

Elder. {Sambucus.) Compassion yield- 
ing to love. 

Everlasting, {Chutpkalium,) Never- 
ceasing remembrance. 



Fo3>-^lo^. (Digitalis.) I am not am- 
bitious for myself, but for you. 
Fusehsia. {Ladie^ ear-drop.) 

It were all one, 
That I should love a brfg ht particiiUur ataf, 
And think to wed it. 



GeraniumtJisk. Thou art changed. 
^Geraniuntf oak. Give me one look to 

cheer my absence. 
'Geranium, rose. Many are lorely, but 

yon exceed all. 



Hawthorn. {Cratagus.) Hope ! I thee 
invoke ! 

HearVs-ease. {Viola tricolor.) For- 
get me not. 

Hibiscus. Beauty is vain. 

HoUy. {Ilex.) Think upon your vows. 
' Hollyhock. {AUhi^a rosea.) Ambition. 

Honeysuckle, {fjmicera.) I strive with 
grief. Fidelity. 

Houstonia cervlea. Meek and quiet 
happiness. Innocence. 

Hyacinth. Love is full of jealousy; 

Hydrangea. A boaster. Sup^ior mer- 
it, when assumed, is lost. 

Hypericum. {St. John*s vfort.) Ani- 
mosity 



'I 

Busybody. Busy bodies are 
a dangerous sort of people. 
Iris. I have a message for you. 

{ViHs hedera.) Female affection, 
have found one true heart. 



(ivr. 



flasmine. Yon bear a gentle mind. 
Amiability. 

Jonquil. {Narcissus.) Affection le* 
turned. 

L 

Laburnum. {OyHsus,labur%um.) Pen- 
sive beauty. 

ttadie^-slipper. {Cypripedium.) Ca- 
pricious beauty. 

Larkspur. {Delphinium.) Inconstancy. 
Inconstant as the changing wind. 

Laurel. {Kalmia.) Oh what a goodly 
outside falsehood hath 1 

{Lavender. Words though sweet may 
be deceptive. 

Lemon. {Citrus lemonium.) Discre- 
tion. Prudence. 

'Lilac. (Syringa.) First love. 

LUy, white. Qjil^'**^ candidumi.) Pu-» 
rity. With looks too pure for earth 

Lihfy yellow. False. Light as air. 

Lily of the vallev. {ConvtUlaria.) Del- 
icacy. The heart withering in se- 
cret. 

Locust, the green leaves. Affection be- 
yond the grave. Sorrow ends not 
when it seemeth done I 

Lupine. Indignation. 

M 

Magnolia. Perseverance. 
Marigold. Cruelty. Contempt;. 
MirabUis. {Four-o^ clock.) Timidity. 
MigrumeUe. {Reseda odorata.) Moral 

and intellectual beauty. 
Mimosa. {Sensitive plant.) My heart 

is a broken lute I 
Mock orange, or Syringa. {PhiladeU 

phus.) Counterfeit, I cannot believe 

one who has once deceived me. 
Myrtle. {Myrtus.) Love. 
Myrtle, withered. Love betrayed. 

N 

Narcissus. Egotism. The selfish heart 
deserves the pain it feels. 

Nasturtion. {Tropaohtm.) Honour 

^o the brave. Wit. 

NettU. (Urtica.) Scandal. 

Nightshade. Suspicion. Artifice. Skep- 
ticism. 



Oleander. Beware. Shun the commg 
evil. In vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird. 
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Olive, Peace. After a storm comes 

a calm. 
Orange flowers. Bridal festivity. 



Parsley. {Apiwn.) Useful knowledge. 

Passion-flower, (Passiflora.) Devotion. 

Peach blossom, Here I fix mv choice. 

Perivnnkle, {Vinca.) Recollection of 
the past 

Pklox. Oar souls are united. ^ . ^jt - 

Pine. {Pinus resinosa,) Time "and 
philosophy. 

Pine. Spruce. Farewell ! for I must 
leave thee. 

Pink, single whiU. {Diamihus,) Inge- 
nuousness. Stranger to art. 

Pinky single red. 

A token of all the heart can keep 
Of holy love, in its fountain deep. 

PinJc, China. (Dianthus chinensis.) 
Aversion. Though repulsed, not in 
despair. 

PinJc, variegated. Refusal. You have 

, my frienc&hip, ask not for more. 

Paony. (JPaonia.) Anger. Ostentar 
tion. 

Polyanthus, Thou knowest my confi- 
dence in thee. 

Pomegranate flower, {Punica.) Ma- 
ture and beautiful. 

Poppy y red. Consolation. Let the dark- 
ness of the past be forgotten in the 
light of hope. - • - ' 

Poppy, white. 

Doom'd to heal, or doom'd to kill- 
Fraught with good, or fraught with ill. 

Poppy, variegated. Beauty without 
loveliness. . - . - *" ' 

Primrose. (Primula.) Be mine the 
delight of bringing modest worth 
from obscurity. 

Primrose^ evening. (CEnothera.) In- 
constancy. Be not beguiled with 
smooth words. Man's loye is like 
the changing moon. . -* 

R 

Ranunculus. Thou art fair to look 
upon, but not worthy of affection. 

ifosemary. Keep this for my sake. Fll 
remember thee. 

Rose-bud. Confession. Tj^ou hast 
stolen my affections. 

Rose, Burgundy. Modesty and inno- 
cence united to beauty. 

Rosey damask. Sweeter than the open- 
ing rose. 

RosOy red. The blush of modesty is 
lovely. 

Rose, moss. Superior merit. 

Cose, wkiU, 

I would be. 
In maiden meditation, uuicy free. 



Rose, while, withered. Emblem of m} 

heart. Withered like your lovp. 
Rose, wild. Simplicity. Let not your 

unsophisticated heart be corrupted 
^ by intercourse with the world. 
Rose, cinnamon. Without pretension. 
-^ Such as I am, receive me. Would 

I were of more worth for your sake. ' 
Rue. (Ruta,) Disdain. This triding 

may be mirth to you, but 'tis death to 

me. 

C S 

Sage. {Salvia.) Domestic virtues, 
^ Woman's province is home. 
Scarlet lychnis. {L/ychrUs chaleedonica.) 
I see my danger without power to 
shun. 
Snapdragon. (Aniirrhinwm.) I have 
. been flattered with false hopes. 
^Snow-ball. ( Viburnum.) Virtues ilus- 
V ter around thee. A union. 
'pnoW'drop. {GalajUhus^ ^jApligh 
^ chilled with adversity^ I wlifc^ true 
to thee. 'lam not a summefTriend.J^ 
Solidago. {Golden rod.^ Encourage- 
ment. 
Sorrel. (Rumex.') Wit ill-timed. He 
I makes a foe who makes a jest. 
Speedwell. ( Veronica.) 

True love *b a holy flame, 

And when 'tia Icindled, ne'er can die. 

Spider-wort. (TVadescantia.) The 
pledge oi friendship, \\& all my heart 
can give. Wouldst thou then coun- 
sel me to fall in love 1 

Star of Bethlehem. {Omithogalum.) 
Reconciliation. Light is brightest 
when it shines in darkness. 

Stock july-flower. You are too lavish 

^ of your smiles. 

^Strawberry. {Pragaria.) A pledge of 
future happiness. 

Sumach. (Rhus.) Splendour. Wealth 
cannot purchase love. Have you 
never seen splendid misery ? 

Sun-fhtoer, (Helianthus.) You are too 
IfBpiring. 

Smet-pea. Departure. Must you go t 

Sv^eet-wiUiam, {Dianthus barbabus) Fi- 
nesse. One may smile and be a vil- 
lain. I cannot smile when disconti m 
sits heavy at my heart. 



T%isUe. (Carduus.) Misanthropy. 

that the desert were my dweUing 

place! 
Tnom-apple, (Stramonium.) Alasl 

that falsehood should appear in sack 

a lovely form ! 
7%yMe. Less lovely than some, fwii 

more estimable. ' 
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Tuberose. {Polyanthus tuber osa.) Bless- 
ings brighten as they take their flight ! 

Tulip. Vanity. Thou hast metamor- 
phosed me ! This love has been like 
a blight upon my opening prospects. 

Thblip-tree. {LiriodendrumT) Rural 
life favourable to health and virtue. 



Verbena. 



V 
Sensibility. 



The heart that is soonest awake to the flowerSi 
b always the first to be touch'd by the thorns. 

Violet^ Mv£. Faithfulness. I shall ne- 
ver forget. 
VialetyWkit-e. Modest yjlrtue. 



W 

^aU-Jlower. {Cheiranthus.) Misfor- 
'"'' tune is a blessing when it proves the 

truth of friendship. 
Water-lily. The American lotns. 

{Nympkaa) An emblem of silenoe 
Weeping-wUlow. (Salix.) Forsaken. 

Ask not one to join in mirth whose 

heart is desolate. 
Wood sorrel. ( Oxalis.) Tenderness 

and affection. 
Woodbine. {Lonicera.) Fraternal love^ 



Yamntf, {Achillea.) To heal a wonni.* 

ed heart. 
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TIm figures r«%r to the page*— A p. Manda for Appendiz. 



Adam's Needle, Ap. 6. 
Acheniam, 99, 
Acids, regetable, 120. 
Acotyledonoas plants, 98, 

1^, 194, Ap. 27. 
Acorn, 95. 
Adanson, 233. 
Adansonia, 177, 233. 
Agamoos plants, 126. 
Agaricas, 199. 
Age, effect on plants, 217. 
Aggregate flowers, 144. 
Aigretta or Egret, 99. 
Air, effect on regetation, 

105, 210. 
Albumen, 98. 
Aloes, 121. 
Alg», 198, Ap. 27. 
Amaranthas, 190. 
Amar]rlUdefle, Ap. 23. 
Ament, 67, 84. 
Amentaceae, 191. 
American botanists, 234. 
American laurel, 164. 
Amygdalae. 167. 
Analysis of the pink, 19. 

lily, 21. 

rose, 21. 

poppy, 22, 

daisy,183 
of the grasses, 142. 
Anemone, 202. 
Angiocarpes, 94. 
Annual roots, 34. 
Annular vessels, 109. 
Anther, 17, 76. 
Aquatic roots, 39. 
Aphyllous plants, 49. 
Apple, 22 fe, 93. 
^nstolochia, 188. 
tlristotle, 221. 
\rchil, 198. 

A rabian botanists, 224. 
\roides, 192. 
^roma, 121. 

.Sfi 



Arrow-head, 192, 205. 
Arrow-root, 136, Ap. 11. 
Artemesia, 185. 
ArtificialClasses of plants, 

18, 24, 135. 
Artificial Orders, 18, 26. 
System or Method, 17, 

230. 
Articulated animals, 241. 
Asplenium, 195. 
Aster, 185, 205. 
Astragalus, 90. 

B 
Barberry, 157. 
Bauhjns, 228. 
Bacca, 94. 
Baccati, 93. 
Balsams, 121. 
Banana, Ap. 5. 
Bark, 112. 

diseases of the, 217. 
Bean, 180. 
Bicornes, 163. 
Biennial roots, 34. 
Blackberry, 168. 
Blessed-thistle, 186. 
Blood-root, 203. 
Blue-eyed grass, 175. 
Bonnet, 2^. 
Botanical geography, 213. 

names, use, 135. 

gardens, 226. 
Botany, objects of which 
it treats, 14. 

its denartments, 16. 
Branches, 42. 
Bread-fruit tree, 189. 
Bract, 65. 
Brake, 195. 
Branching roots, 34. 
Buckwheat, 160. 
Buds, 29, «.* 
Bpilb-bearing s^. -n, 43. * 
Bulbous root, 37. 

plants, 154. 



Butomns, Ap. 2&. 



Cabbage-tree, Ap. & 
Caesalpinus, 227. 
Cactese, 166. ^ , 

Calla, 191. *^ 

Calabash-treCy Ap. 12^ 
Calycandria, 166. 
Caljrptra, 68» 
Calyx, 18, 65. 
Calybion, 94. 
Cambium, 34, 109, 112L 
Camararius, 228. 
Camellia japonica, 177. 
Camphor, 121, 161. 
Capsulares, 90. 
Capsule, 18,21,87,90. 
Carcerulares, 89: 
Carex, 190. 
Caryopsis, 90. 
Carbon, 111. 

Carbonic acid gas, 61, 11 1 
Cassia, 162. 
Catalpa, 139. 
Catkin. See Ament, 67, 84. 
CaUail, 190, Ap. 5. 
Caulis, 41. • 

Cellular texture, 60, lOS. . 
Cellulares, 129. 
Cenobion, 93. 
Cerion, 90. 
Chamomile, 75. 
Changes in the organs ol 

plants, 215. 
Characters used in the 

classification of plants, 

130. 
Character essential, 130. 
natural, 130. 
factitious, 130. 
negative, 132. 
positive. 133. 
Chemistry, vegetable, 119 
Chick-weed, 207. 
Chrysanthemum. 1A6. 
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Chrysalis, 841. ' 
Cinnamon, 161. 
Citrus, 170. 
Classification of animals, 



Classification, MirbeFs, 
fraits, 89. 

LJnnaius' of fruits, 87. 
plants, 230. 

LobeUns' ** 226 

Jussien's '< 129. 

Theophrastus* " 

Toumeforl's " 135. 

Dioscorides' 

Csesalpinus' ** 227. 

Ray's ' 

Rivinius' * 

Clover, 180, 204. 
Clusius, 227. 
Cochineal, 217. 
Cockle, 165. 
Colnmbine, 73, 204. 
Coffee, 149. 
ColumniferaB, 177. 
Comparison of botanical 

classifications, 130. 
Comparison of organic and 

inorganic bodies, 238. 
Comparison of natural and 

artificial classes, 131. 
Comparison between ani- 
mals and plants, 243. 
Commelins, 228. 
Compound flowers, 182. 
Corals, 242. 
Corolla, 18. 69. 
Cortex, 114. 
Corydalis, 187. 
Cotyledon, 96, 103, 106. 

when first distingnith- 
ed, 227. 
Cowslip, 148, 203. 
Cranberry, 159. 
Creeping root, 36. 
Cremocarp, 91. 
Croeus, 140. 
Croprn-imperial, 73, 155, 

Ap. 24. 
Cruciform plants, 173, 219. 
Cryptogamous plants, 25, 

Cucumber, 199. 
Culm, 41, 140. 
Cudbear, 198. 
Cuticle of the leaf, 60. 

bark, 113. 
Cycadeae, Ap. 23. 
Cynips, 217. 
Cypsela, 89. 

D 
Daisy, 183. 
Dates, Ap. 11. 
p<»partmen*s in Botaiiy,16. 



Defoliation, 62. 
Dicotyledonous plants, 98, 

103,114,116,129,227. 
Degeneration of organs, 
215. 
ofjDierisilia, 91. 
Dioscorides, 222. 
Diseases of plants, 216, 
Dragon-tree, Ap. 5. 
Drupe, 88, 92. 
Drupaces, 92. 
Duclc-weed, Ap. 24. 



£ 
1 lily, 191. 
r, 153, 204. 
Elephant's foot, 186. 
Empedocles, 221. 
Enchanter's night-shade, 

138. 
Endogenous stem, 117,154, 

Ap. 24. 
Endocarp, 87, 97. 
Endosperm, 97. 
Entomology, 240. 
Epicarp, 87, 97. 
Epidermis, 112. 
Etaironnair, 92. 
Evergreens, 205. 
Exogenous stem, 117, 154. 



Fall of the leaf, 62. 

Ferns, 194, 196. 

Fig, 89, 95, 193. 

Filament, 17, 76. 

Fig-tree, Ap. 23. 

Flax, 153. 

Flowerless plants, 129. 

Flowers of spring, 202. 
summer, 204. 
autumn, 205. 
proper for analy- 
sis, 81, 

Fluid parts of vegetables, 
109. 

Fluviales, Ap. 24. 

Follicle, 88, 92. 

Foliation, 49. 

Fox-glove, Ap. 23. 

Frondescence, 61. 

Fruit, 86. 

Fructification, organs of, 
102. 

Focus, 39, 197, Ap. 21. 

Fungi, 199. 

Furze, 181. 

Q 



Germ, 17, 77. 
Germination, 103 
Gesner, 227. 
G^enus, 127. 
Generic names, 128. 

characters, 134. 
GKant fennel, Ap. 6. 
Girdline trees, 114. 
Gleditsch, 228. 
Glands, 64. 

internal, 109. 
Glumacse, 129. 
Glume, ^, 140. 
Gluten, 122. 
* Golden-rod, 185. 
Grafting, 168, 215. 
Granulated root, 36. 
Grape, 88, 94, 149. 
Grasses, 140, 218, Ap. 12. 
Green principle, 122. 
Growth of plants, 116. 
Grnmose root, 37. 
Gums, 121. 
Gum resins, 121. 



Galen, 222. 

GflBrtner. 228. Ilnvoiucrum, 67. 

Gases, their eiEeot on ve- »itability of leaves^ 61. 



getation, 211. 
Gentian, 151. 



Habits of plants, 209. 

Habitations of do. 211. 

Hare-bell, 157. 

Heat, its influence on Te» 
getation, 106. 

Heavenly bodies, 237. 

Hematine, 122. 

HepatictD, 197. 

Herbarium, labels for, 21. 
mode of preparing, 30. 

Herbs, 29, 211,229. 

HerminthologV, 240. 

Hippocrates. 221, 

Hippuris, 136, Ap. 18. 

Hollyhock, 177. 

Honey, 74. 

Honstonia, 143. 

Horse-chestnut, 158,211. 

House-leek, Ap. 12. 

Humboldt. 233. 

Humboldt^s division of cli- 
mates, 214. 

Hydrangea, 164. 



Ichthyology, 239. 
Impressions of leaves, 32. 
Indian corn, 190, 210,218. 
Indian rubber, 121. 
Indians, their knowledgn 

of botany, 14. 
Infusoria, ^. 
Inflorescence, 81. 
Indigo^ 122. 



IridesB, m, Ap. li. 
jlxia, 38. 
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Jasmine, 137. 
Jelly, 123. 
Jassiea. 167. 

Tussiea^s division of com- 
poand flowers, 186. 
natural method, 129. 



Kalm,234. 



Labiate corollas, 71, 172. 
Lace-bark tree, 160. 
Ladies' ear-drop, 69, 159, 

182. 
Ladies'-sUpper, 188. 
Larva, 241. 
Laurel, 161. 
Leaves, 29, 47. 

anatomy of, 59. 
Legume, 88, 90, 180. 
Leguminous plants, 178, 

180, 219. 
Liber, 114, 193. . 
Lichens, 198. 
Lilac, 137. 

Liliaceous corolla, 71. 
plants, 154. 
Linnaeus, 230. 

system of, 17, 

25, 125, 127, 130. 
Litmus, 198. 
Liverworts, 197. 
Lizard's tall, 158. 
Lobelius, 227. 
Lupine, 146. 
Lycopodiaceae, Ap. 23. 



N 

Narcissus, Ap. 23. 
Nasturtion, 160, 210. 
Natural families, 128, 131, 

orders, Ap. 27. 

history, 16. 

science, 31, 235. 
Nature, 237. 

Naturalists, formerly in- 
clined to 8kepticism,236. 
Nectary, 73. 
Nelumbo, Ap. 24. 
Nelumboneas, Ap. 24. 
Numerals, Latin and 

Greek, 24. 
Nutrition, organs of, 102. 
Nyctanthes, 139. 



M 

Magnolia, 171. 

Mandrake, 36, 147, 169. 

Mangrove, Ap. 12. 

Marigold, 186, 206. 

Matter, sciences which re- 
late to, 16. 

Mesosperm, 97. 

Medullary rays, 116. 

Microscope, 229. 

Milk-weed, 188. 

Mind, its faculties, 9. 

science, which re- 
lates to, 16. 

Mirbel, 223. 

Mistletoe, 193. 

Moniliform vessels, 109. 

Monocotyledonous plants, 
98, 105, 117, 129, 154. 

Mosses, 196. 

Mountains, vegetation of, 
214. 

Mullein, 148. ^ 

Mushroom, 199. Ap. 11. 
12. ' 



Odour of Flowers, 72. 

Oils, vegetable, 121, 153, 
218. 

Olive, 139. 

Opium, 170. 

Orchis, 188. 

Ovary, 86. 

Ovule, 86. 
xygen, its effects on the 
colour of plants, 62. 

Oxygen essential to ger- 
mination, 211. 

Oxygen inhaled by leaves. 

Oxygen not inhaled in the 
dark, 113. 

P 
Palms, 156, Ap. 28. 
Papaw-tree, Ap. 12L 
Papilionaceous corol]a,72, 

178. 
Parasites, 40, 217. 
Parenchyma, 60. 
Paris, 160. 
Passion-flower, 175, 207, 

Ap. 18. 
Passifloreae, Ap. 18. 
Pea, 180. 
Peduncle, 42. 
Peony, 170. 
Pepo, 93. 

Porous vessels, 108. 
PetalloidsB, 131. 
Perennial roots, 34. 
Perianth, 67. 
Pericarp, 18, 86. 

parts of the, 87. 
Perspiration of plants, 110. 
Phenogamous plants, 20. 
Philosophers of Greece, 

220. 
Physiological Botany, 17, 

Pine, 51, 194, Ap. 23. 



Pine-apple, Ap. 17. 

Pink, 20, 164. 

Pistil, 18, 76. 

Pitcher-plant, 53, Ap. 12L 

Pith, 115. 

Plantain, common, 144. 

Plants, method of pre- 
serving for an herbari- 
um, 30. 

Plants, first account oC 
220. 

Pliny, 224. 

Poke- weed, 165. 

Pollen, 18, 78. 

Polydelphia, 26, 18L 

Polygamia, 26. 

Pomaceae, 168. 

Pomegranate, 167. 



Poppy, 22, 170. 
Poplar, 193, Ap. 11. 
Pond-lily, 169, 205. 
Potato, 36, 147. 
Premorse root, 35, 
Prickles, 63. 

Prickly-pear, 166, Ap. 5. 
PrimulacesB, Ap. 23. 
Proper juices, 112. 
Protea, 145. 

Proximate principles, IdQ 
Prunus, 167. 
Pubescence, 65. 
Pyridion, 93. 
Pythagoras, 220. 
Pyxides, 91. 

R 

Races of plants, 214. 
Radiated animals, 242. 
Radicle, 34, 99. 
Ray, 229. 
Receptacle, 18, 87. . 

of the daisy, 181 
Red-bud or Judas tree, 

163. 
Regmate, 91. 
Reproduction, organs o£ 

102. 
Resins, 121. 
Rice, 157,206. 
Rivannus, 229. 
Root, 34. 
Rose, 21, 168. 
Rose tribe, 16a 
Ron^h-leaved plants, 116. 
RubiacesB, 145. 
Rush-tribe, Ap. 24. 



{alio 



S 



Saficomia, 136. 

Salts contained in plants, 

210. 
Samara, 90. 
Sap, 109. 
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Sarcocarp, 97. 
Sassafras, 161. 
S«:ales,63. 
Scape, 41. 
Sooario^ rash, 195. 
Screw pine» Ap. 17. 
Sea weeds, 197, Ap. 34. 
Seed, 96. 

Seneca snake-root, 188. 
Sensitive fern, 195. 
Septas, 158. 
Shad-blossom, 203. 
Side-saddle flower, 169, 

Ap. 11. 
Silk-cotton tree, 177. 
Silique, 87, 90. 
Smith, Sir J. E., 231. 
Snow-ball, 153. 
Solidago, 185, 205. 
Solid parts of plants, 107. 
Solomon's-seal, 157. 
Sorose, 95. 
Sorrel, 187. 
Spaiha,67. 
Species, 126. 
Specific names, 127. 
Spermoderm, 97. 
Spindle root, 35. 
Spiral vessels, 109. 
Sponge, 243. 
Stamen, 18, 76. 
Stem, 29, 40. 
Stigma, 77. 
Stings, 64. 
Sripules, 63. 



Strawberry, 168. 

Strobilum, 94. 

Sugar, 120. 

Sugar-cane, 142, Ap. 6. 

Sou-flower, 182. 

Sycone, 95. 

Symmetry of structure in 
flowers, 138. 

Syngenesions plants, 182. 

Synopsis of the external 
organs of plants, 102. 

Synopsis of Mirbel's or- 
ders and genera 
fruits, 96. 

Synopsis of Toumefort's 
method, 125. 

Synopsis of Jussieu*s me- 
thod, 129. 

SjTstematic Botany, its di- 
visions, 17. 



TJmbellif^roas plants, 151 
Utricle, 90. 



Tea, 169. 
Tendrils, 64. 
Theophra^ta, Ap. 17. 
Theophrastus, 221. 
Thorns, 63. 
Tillandsia, 53. 
Toumefort, 229. 
Trumpet-flower, 173. 
Tulip, 155. 
Turmeric, 136. 



Umbel, 831 



Vanilla or air plan t,Ap.ldb 
Valerian, 137. 
Vallisneria, Ap. 24. 
Vascular system, 59, 109. 
Varieties of plants, 136. 
Venus' fly-trap, 164, Ap 

Veronica, 138. 
of Vetch plants, 180. v 
Vertebral animals, 240. 
Violet, 151. 
Virgin 's-bower, 171. 
Virginia snake-root, 188l 
Volatile oils, 121. 
Volva, 68, 199. 

W 

Wax, 121. 
Wheat, 141. 
Wild-pine, 51. 
Wild-turnip, 192. 
Willow, 22, 203, Ap 11 
Wintergreen, 163. 
Wood, 114, 116. 

X 

Xylosteum, 203. 

Z 

Zaluzian, 227. 
Zoophiles, 248. 
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Narcissus poeticns, 


33 


Cactas opantia, 
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Nepenthes distillatoria, 
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Cactus penirianiis, 
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Cacins melocactus, 
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Cbamaerops hnmilis, 
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Pandanusj 


17 


Carica papaya, 


13 


Panicum italicnm, 
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Clalhros cancellatos, 
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Phallus indicos, 
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Casuarina, 
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Crescentia enjete, 
Cycas circinalis. 
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Pinus pinea, 
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Yucca aloifolia, 
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Acera, or AcerinesB, 
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Amaranthi, 

Amentacese, 
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Aarantia, 
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Cacti, 
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CichoraceaB, 
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ColchiceaB, 

CoDifene, 

Commelinese, 
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Hydrocharides, 
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COMMON NAMES OF PLANTS. 



In tbe following index, either the whole name of the genna, or one or two of its first 
syllables, are annexed to the common name. By a reference to the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of genera, the Specific description, the Artificial Order and Class, and the Natural 
Order, are 1 



Acacia. Robi- ^ 

Adam's needle. Yac- 
Adder-tongue. Eiythro- 
Adder-tongue fern. Ophi* 
Agrimony. Agri- 
Albany beech-drops. Pte- 
Alder. Alnus. 
Alum-root Heuch- 
American laurel. Kal- 
Ameiican cowslip. Caltha. 
American oil-nut. Hamil- 
American water-cress. Carda- 
American papaw-tree. Asi- 
Anemone. Anem- 
An^lica. Angel- 
Anise-tree. Illi- 
Apple. Pyrus. 
Apricot Armeni- 
Arbor vita. Thuja. 
Arrow-grass. Tnglo- 
Artichoke. Cyna- Helian- 
Arrow-head. Sagit- 
Ash. Fraxi- (t T '* 

Asparagus. Aspar- k • ' . C-^i- x '"A* . 
Asphodel. Aspno- 
Atamasko-lily. Amaiyl- 
Avens. 6euaL 

w 
Bachelor's-button. Gompfare- 
Balm. Melis- 
Balsamine. Impa- 
Balsam-apple. Momor- 
Balm of Gilead. Popu- Amyr- 
Barley. Horde- 
Barberry. Berber- 
Bass-wood. Tilia. 
Bay-berry. Myrica. 
Beard-grass. Androp- 
Beard-tongue. Pentste- ■ 
Bean. Phase- 
Bear-berry. Arbu- 
Bed straw. Galium. 
Beech. Fagus. 
Beech-drops. Epiphe- 
Beet Beta. 
Bell-wort. Uvula- 
Bell-flower. Campan- 
Billberry. Vac- 
Birch. Betula. 
Bitter-vetch. Orobus. 
Bird's-nest Monotropa. 
Bird- wort Aristo- 
Bind-weed. Convol- 
Blackberry. Rubus* 
Blackberry-lily. Ixia. 
Black-flower. Melantkinm. 
Black-hoarhound. Ballo- 
Black-walnut Juglans. 
Bladder-campion. Cucubalua. 
Bladder-nut Staph- 
Bladder-senna. Colut- 
B ladder-wort Utricu- 



Blazing-star. Helo- 
Blessed-thistle. Centau- 
Blind-starwort Mie- 
Blite. Blitum. 
Blood-marigold. Zinnia. 
Blood-root Sanguin- 
Blue-belL Campan- 
Blae-curls. Trichos- 
Blue-hearts. Buchne- 
Blue-eyed grass. Sisy- 
Blue-biottle. Centau- 
Blue-gentian. Isan- * 
Bog-rush. Kyl- 



Boneset Eupar U 
Borage. Bora- ^'ft^\u 
Bouncing-bet Sapo- J 



(i f 



-^ 



Box. Buxns. 
Box- wood. Comns. 
Brake. Pteria. 
Bread-grass. Ares- 
Bristled-panic. Pen- 
Broomcom. Sorgh- 
Buck-eye. ^sc- 
L Buckwheat Polygo- 
Buck-bean. Menyan- 
Buckthom. Hhanmus. 
Bugloas. Anchu- 
Bulrush. Jancus. 
Burnet Poteri- 
Burdock. Arcti- 
Buraet-saxifrage. Sanguisor- 
Bun'-reed. Sparga- 
Bnsh-clover. Hedys- Lespe- 
Bush-honeysuckle. Dierv- 
Butternut Juglans. 
Butterfly- weed. Vexil- 
Butter-wort Pinguio- 
Button-bush. Cephal- 
Button-wood. Plata- 
Cabbage. Bras- 
Cahlops. Trib- 
Campion. Lych- 
Cancerroot Epiph- 
Cane. Mie- 
Canna. Canna. 
Carawav. Carum. 
Cardinal-flower. Lobel- 
Carolina allspice. Calycan- 
Carpet-weed. Mollug. 
Carrot Daucus. 
Castor-oU plant Bici- 
Catalpa. Catal- 
Catch-fly. Silene, 
Catnep. Nepeta. 
Cat-taiL Typba. 
Caterpillar-fern. Scol- 
Celery. Apium. 
Centaury. Sabba- 
Chamomile. Anetb- 
Chara. Cha- 
Cherry. Pmniis. Ceraa- 
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Chefltnnt Casta- 
Chess. Broom-grass. Bro- 
Chick-wintergreen. Trien. 
Chick-pea. Cicer. 
Choke-berry. Aronia. 
Cinqoe-foil. Poten- 
Cives. AUiaiQ. 
Clarkia. Clar- 
Clover. Trifo- 
Club-msh. Scir- 
Cockle. Agros- 
Cock-foot grass. Panicam. 
Cockscomb. A mar- 
Coffee-bean. Gymno- 
Cohosh. Macro- 
Colic weed. Cory- 
Colfsfoot. Tussil- 
' Columbine. Aqai. 
Comb tooth thistle. Carda- 
Com frey. Symph- 
""^^ flower. Rad- 

-tree. Erythrythrina. 
iral-root Coral- 
Coreopsis. Coreop- 
^'~ — "— Coriao- 
Coro- 
istle. Onop- 
Gossyp- 
jley. Herac- 
at Melampy- 
Doli- 




fg-cucTimSer. Meloth 



mber. 
[g-vetch. Enrum. 
berry. Empe- 
ard. Verbes- 
iperiaL Friti- 
)t. Ranim- 
iber. Cncnm- 
-p^rsic. Leptan- 

leaf. Mitel- 

Leer- 
vine. Ipo- 

Naid^ 
Diosp- 
Leon-^ 
il-grass. Loll- 
ly-flower. Comme-. / 
y-lily . Hemero^ L^^ ' ' 
' nettle. L ami- 
Deadly nightshade. Arop* 
Deer-grass. Bhex- 
Dew-berry. Rnbns. 
Dill. Aneth- 
Ditch-moBs. Udo- 
Dittany. Cnni- 
Dock. Romex. 
Dodder. Cuscn- 
Dog-tooth violet Biythro- 
Dog-bane. Apoo- 
Dog-wood. Comas. 
Dragon-head. Draooceph* 
Dry-strawbeny. Dali- 
Dnck's-meat Lemna. 
Dwarf-dandelion. Krig- 
Dyer's-broom. Genis- 

Ear-drop. Fnachsia. 
Elder. Sambo. 




Elecampane. Inn- 
Elephant's-foot Eleph- 
Elm. Ulmas. 

Enchanter's nightshade. Cir- 
Endive. Cicho- 
English cowslip. Prima- 
English primrose. Prima- 
English water-cress. Erysim- 
Earopean ivy. Hedera. 
Evenmp^ primrose. QBnoth- 
Eye-bright Euphr- 

False papaw-tree. Cari- 
False rash-grass. Leer- 
False bog-rash. Pehyr- 
False saffron. Cartha- 
False spiked-alder. Elliot- 
False syringa. Fhilad. 
False toad-flax. Thesi- 
False wake-robin. Trill- 
Fan-palm. Chamse- 
Feather-leaf. Hydro- 
Feather-grass. Sti- 
Fennel. Aneth- 
Fescue grass. Festu- 
Fena -greek. Trig- 
Fever-few. Chrysan- 
Fever-root Trios- 
Field-sorrel. Rumex. 
Field-tliyme. Clini- ^ 

Fig-tree. Ficas. 
Fire-weed. Sene- 
Flag. Iris. 
Flax. Linam. 
Flower-de-lace. Iris. 
Flowering almond. Amyg. 
Flowering aram. Oron- 
Flowering ash. OrDa& 
Flowering fern. Osmun- 
Flowering nettle. Galeop- 
Flowering raspberry. Raboa. 
Fork-fern. Heros- 
Fool's-parsley. Areth- 
Four-o'clock. Mirab- 
Fringe-tree. Chion- 
Fringe-tree, purple. Rhos- 
Frost-plant Cistus. 
Fumitory. Fuma- 

Gku>den artichoke. Cynara. 
Garden daisy. Chrysan- 
Garden ladies-slipper. Impa- 
Gayfeather. Liatris. 
Gtentian. Gentia- 
Gteranium. Pelarg- 
Gill-over-ground. Glech- 
Ginseng. Panax. 
Qlobe-.flower. Troll- 
Globe-thistle. Echi- 
Cknit's-rue. Gale- 
Gold-basket Alyss- 
Gold of pleasure. Alyss. 
Gold-thread. Coptis. 
Gk>lden-rod. Solid- 
Golden-saxiirage. Chrya- 
G^ooseberry. Ribes. 
Gourd. Cucur- 
Grape-fem. Botrych- 
Grape-vine. Vitis. 
Grass-pink. Cymbid- 
Grass- wrack. Zos- 
Greek valerian. Polemo- 
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Gteen-brier. Smilu. 
GromweH Litfaos- 
Ofoond-iry. Glecb- 
Ground-nttt Api* 
Qioand-pine. Lyoopo- 
Qroondwl-tree. Baocha- 

Hardhtck. Bpirea. 
Hawk-weed. Hiera- 
Hawthorn. Cntegas. 
Haxel-nnt Coryloa. 
Heath. Bri- 
Hedge-hyaiop. Gnti- 
Hedge-miutaxd. Bwyni- 
Hedge-nAtle. Stach- 
Hellebore. Helleb- 
Hemp. Cani^ah- 
Henbane. Hyoacy- 
Hickonr. Carya. 
High Cfranben;. Vibur 
Highhealall. Fedic- 
High-water ahrab. Iva. 
Hog-weed. Ambro- 
HoarhoiuuL Mair- 
HoUyhock. Alth. 
Honey-locust Gledit- 
Hop. Humu- 
Horn-beam. Ostr- 
Horn-wort. Cera- . 
Homed nppy. Arge- 
Hone-obesnat iE Ben- 
Horse-radish. Coch- 
HoTse-balm. CoUinson- 
Honnd-tongne. Cynog- 
Honse4eek. Bemper- 
Hydrangea. Hydran- 

Ice-plant Mesem- 
Indian com. Zea. 
Indian cacomber. Mede- 
Indian mallows. Sida. 
Indian physic. Gille- 
Indian reed. ^ Canna. 
Indigo. Indi- 
Innocence. Hous- 
Iron-wood. Ostr- 

Jasmine. Jas- 
Jerusalem artichoke. Heliar 
Jewel-weed. Impa- 
Job's-tear. Coix. 
Jonquil Narcis- 
Jadas'-tree. Cercis. 
Juniper-berry. Juni- 

Knawell. Sderan- 
Knot-grass. Polyg- 

Labrador tea. Ledum. 

Ladies'-mantle. Alche- 

Ladies'-tresses. Neo^ 

Ladies'-slipper. Cypri- 
^' Lady-m-the-green. Nigel- 

Lamb-lettuce. Fe- /. ./ 
^ Larkspur. Delph-'' • '' 

Lavender. Lavan- 

Lavatera. Lava- 

Leal-flower. PhyU- 

Leather-Ieafl Androm- 

Leather-wood. Dir- 

Leek. Allium. 

Lemon. Gitms. 



Leopard's-bane. Ami 

Lettuce. Lact- ^ . . p 

Lichnidia. Phk>x.'^^^'>'•/ ^' ^' ^^'^ — >' 

Lilac. Syr- '^ o/.^. Z- 

Lily-of-the-valley. Con* 

Lily. L ilium. 

Lfanodore. Tipu. 

Liquorice. Glycyrr- j^ 4) 

Live-forever. Qedvan.^ y^^ '^ 

Liver-leaf. Hepat- / 

LizardtaiL Sauru- 

Locust-tree. Robin- 

Loose-strife. Lysim- 

Lop-seed. Phiy- 

Lucerne clover. Medio- 

Lung-wort Pulmo- 

Madder. Bub> 

Ma^olia. Magn- 

Maiden-hair. Adian- 

Malabar-nut Jnsti- 

Mangrove. Bbizo- 

Maple. Acer. 
, Maijoram. Ori- 
' Marah penny-wort HydroO' 

Manth rosemary. Stati- 

Mari^Id. Tagetes. Calen* 

Matnmony-vine. Lycium. 

Mat-grass. Nar- 

Mayweed. Anthe- 

Meadow-rue. Thai- 
Medlar. Mespi- 

Meliotclover. Meli 

Mermaid-weed. Pros. 

Melic grass. Meli- 

Mezereon. Daphne. 

Mignonette. Kese- 

Milkweed. Ascle- 

Milk-willow herb. Lytn- 

Milk-vine. Periplo- 

Milk-vetch. Astrag- 

Mint Mentha. 

Mistletoe. Yiscum. 

Mitre-wort Tiar- 
/ Mock-orange. Philad- 

Monkey-flower. Mima- 

Monk's-hood. Aconi- 

Moon-seed. Menis- 

Moor-grass. Sesle- 

Momxng-glory. Ipo- 

Motherwort LeonU' 

Mountain-ash. Sorbus. 

Mountain-daisy* BeUis. 

Mountain-flax. Polyg- 

Moantain-mint Pycnan- 
g Mountain rice. Ory- 
Mouse-ear. Ceras" 

Mud-purslane. Portu- 
, Mulberry. Moms. 
^'Mullein. Verbas- 

MulleiUt pink. Ag^stem* 
' Muskmelon. Cucumia. 

MuskmaUowa Hibis- 

Mushroom. Agaricua. 

Myrtle. Myrtus. 
• 

Nasturtion. Trop- 
Necklace-weed. Acta* 
Nettle. Urt- 
Nettle-tree. Celtis. 
Night-shade. Solan- 
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Oak. daereu. 

Oak of Jenisalem. Cheno- 

Oat Avena. 

Oil-nut Hamil- 

OiIt grain. Seeam- 

Old man's beard. TiUand- 

Oliye. Olea. 

Onion. Allium- 

Oradh. Atrip. 

Orange. Citraa. 

Orange-root Hydraa- 

Orchard-graaa. Dact- 

Orchis. Orch- 

Ox-eyed daisy. ChiyMui- 

Painted-cnp. Bart- 
Paper-nralbeny. Brotis- 
Papooae-root Leontioe. GL 6. Or. 1. 
Pamaasna-gnuM. Paniaa- 
Paraley. Api- 
Paranip. Paad- 
Partridge-berry. Mitch- 
Paadon-flower. Paaai- 
Pea-nat Arachis. CI. 16. Or. 10. 
Pea. Pisom.' 
Peach. Amyg- 
Pear. Pyroa. 
Pearl-wort Sagina. 
Pellitory. Parieta, 
Penny-royal. Hede- 
Penny-wort Obo- 
Peony. Pibo- 
Pepper. Piper. 
Pepper-graas. Lepid- 
Peppermint Menth- 
Peperidge-tree. Nyaaa. 
Periwinale. Vinca. 
Persimmon. Dioroy- 
Pheaaant-eye. Aaonis. 
Physic-nut Jatro- 
Pickerel-weed. Ponted- 
Pig-weed. Cheno- 
Pine. Pinns. 
Fink. Dian- 
Pink-root Spipf- 
Pipe-wort En- 
Pipsissiwa. Ohimaph- 
Plantain. Plant- 
Plum. Pmnua. . 
Poke-weed. Phyto- 
Poison-bemlock. Cico. 
Poison-ivy. Biiua. 
Polyanthoa. Narc- 
Polypod. Polypo- 
Pomegranate. Punica. 
Pond-weed. Potamr 
Poplar. Popu- 
Poppy. Papav- 
Fotato. Sola- 
Pot mari^ld. Caten- 
Prim. Liguatrum. 
Prickly-aah. Xantfaor 
Prickly-peor. Cactoa. 
Pride olChina. Melia^ 
Prince'a pine. Chimaph- 
Puocon. Batach- 
Pumpkin. Cncur- 
Pursume. Port«- 

Q.uake-gi«aa. Briza. 

dueen of the meadow. Spir- 

aoinoe. Pyroa. 



Radish. Baph- 
Baspbeny. Bubos. 
Battle-box. Croto- 
Bed-cedar. Jnni- 
Bed-pepper. Caps* 
Bed-top grass. Agroa- 
Bed-root Dila- 
Beed. Arum. 
Biband-graaa. Pfaal- 
Bice. Oryza. 
Biver-nymph. Canlinia. 
Bocket. Hesp- 
Bock-rose. Ciatus. 
Boae. Bosa. 
Bose-bay. Bhododen- 
Bose-campion. Agrostem- 
Aose-locust Bobin- 
Bosemary. Bosni- 
Bue. Buta. 
Buel. Budlia. 
Bush-grass. Juncas. 
Bye. Secale. 

« 
Sacred bean. Nelum- 
Safih>n of Europe. Croooa. 
Sage. Salvia. 
Salt-wort Sals- 
Salt-grass. Lim- 
Salainr. Tragop 
Sampnire. Sah- ~ 
Sanicle. Sanic- 
Sand-wort. Arenaria. 
Sand-myrtle. Leioph- 
Saraaparilla. Aralia. 
Saasafras. Laurua. 
Satin-flower. Luna- 
Savin. Juni- 
Savory. Satureja. 
Saxifrage. Saxif- 
Scabiah. CEnoth- 
Scarlet pimpernel Axuigal- 
Scorpion-graaa. Myoao- 
Scouring-ruah. Equiae- 
Scrofbla-weed. GJoodye- 
Scull-cap. Scu- 
Sea-buckthom. Hippo- 
Sea-burdock. Xan- 
Sea-kale. Braaaica. 
Sea-hoUy. Eryng- 
Seaaame-graaa. Trip- 
Self-heal. Prun- 
Senaitive fern. Onoc- 
Shad-flower. Aronia. 
Shell-flower. Molu- 
Shepherd'a purae. Thlaspi. 
Shield-fern. Aapid- 
Shin-leaf. Pyro- 
Side-saddle flower. Sarra- 
Silkweed. Ascle- 
Single-seed cucumber. Sicyoa 
Skunk's cabba^. Ictodea. 
Sleek-leaf. Leioph- 
Smella^e. Ligusticum. 
Snake-head. Chelone. 
Snake-mouth. Po^- 
Snap-dragon. Antirr- 
Snow-ball. Vibur. 
Snow-berry. Sympho- 
Snow-drop tree. Halesia. 
Soap-wort Sapin- Sapo- 
Solomon's seal. Convaf- 
Soutfaem wood. Arte- 
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Spaniah-bnxim. Sputi- 
Speedwell. Veron- 
Spear-grass. Poa. 
Spear'arain. Rens- 
Spearmint Mentha. 
Spicy wintergreen. . Ganltfaeiia. 
Spice-bnah. Lanreas. 
Spider-wort Tradea- 
Spikenard. Aralia. 
Spindle-tree. Boon- 
Spinage. Spina- 
Spleen-wort Aaple- 
Spring-beaaty. Clay- 
Sprace. Pinna. 
Bpnrge. Enphor- 
Spnrry. fihper- 
Sqaash. Cfqcor- 
Sqoilla. Scilla. 
Star-of-Bethlebem. Omitb- 
Star-flower. Aster. 
Star-graaa. Hyp- 
Star-wort Stel- 
Stock july-flower. Cbeir- 
Stone-cTOp. Sedom. 
Stork'a-bill geraninm. Erod- 
St Jobn's-wort Hyper- 
St. Peter'a-worL Aacy- 
Stramoniam. Data- 
Strawbeny. Fraga- 
Snccory. Cicho- 
Sagar-cane. Saocba- 
SnJpbnr-wort Penoeda- 
Samacb. Rbna. 
Snn-flower. HeUan- 
Swamp-willow berb. Deoo- 
Sweet-basil. Ocy- 
Sweet-brier. Rosa. 
Sweet-cicely. Urafl- 
Sweet-flag. Acorns. 
Sweet-fern. Comp- 
Sweet gnm-tree^ Xiqaid' 
Sweet pea. Lathv- 
Sweet pepper-bnsn. Cletbra. 
Sweet vemal-graas. Antbox- 
Sweet-william. Dianthna. 
Swine-tbistle. Sonobns. 
f Syringa. Pbil- 

Tallow-tree. Stillin- 
Tamarind. Tarn- 
Tansey. Tana- 
Tape-grasa. Valis- 
Tasael-flower. Cacal- 
Tea. Tbea. 
Teasel. Dips- 
Tbistle. Cnicua. 
Tbom-apple. Datn- 
Tbom-boab. Cratte- 
Tborougbwort. £apa- ^ 
Thread foot Podos. ^ 
Three-bird orchis. Triph- 
Three-seed mercniy. Acaly- 
Thyme. Thymus. 
Tiger-flower. Tig- 
Timothy grass. Phlenm. 
Tobacco. Nicotia- 
Tootbacbe-tree. Zanthox- 
Tooth-cnp. Amman- 
Tooth«oot Dent- 
Towei^mnstard. Tmri- 
Tnding arbntos. Bpig- 



Tmmpet-flowcr. Bign- 
Tuberose. Polyan- 
TuKp. Tulipa. 
Tunup. Braa- 
Tway-bUide. Liatera. 
Twin-flower. Linnee. 

Valerian. Valer- 
Vanilla-plant Epid- 
Vegetable oyster. Tragop- 
Venus' fly-trap. Dionasa. 
Vervain. Verbe- 
Vetch. Vicia. 
Violet Viola. 
Viper's bugloas. Rchi- 
Virginian loose-stxife. Gaunu 
Virginian orpine. Pentho- 
Virginian snake-root Ariato- 
Virgin's-bower. Clem- 
Wall cress. Arab- 
WaD flower. Gheir- 
Walnut Carya. 
Water-arum. Calla. 
Water crown-cup. Sparg< 
Water dropwort. Oman- 
Water hemp. Acni- 
Water leaf. Hydro- 
Water milfoil. My- 
Watermelon. Gucur. 
Water parsnip. Sinm. 
Water shield. Villar- 
Water plantain. Alia- 
Wax-bush. Cuph- 
Wheat Trit- 
W^bip grass. Sele- 
White-cedar. Cupres- Thu- 
White lettuce. Prenan- 
White pond-lily. Nymph- 
WTiitlow graaa I)raba. 
Whortleberry, v'aocin- 
Wild bean. Stropos- 
Wild bean-vine. Amphi- 
Wild encumber. Momor- 
Wild geraniunL Gera- 
Wild honeysuckle. Azal- 
Wild indigo. Baptia- 
Wild ladies'-slipper. Cypri- 
Wild lamb-lettuce. Vale- 
Wild mandrake. Podoph- 
Wild oats. Dantho- 
Wildpine. Tilland- 
Wild rice. Ziga- 
Wild tobacco. Lobel 
Wild turnip. Aruns. 
Willow. Salix. 
Willow-herb. Epil- 
Winter cherry. Pbys- 
Witch alder. Fother- 
Witch hazel. Hama- 
Woad. Isatia. 
Wood aorreL Oxel- 
Woodbine. Loni- 

Yam root Diosc- 
Yarrow. Achil- 
Yellow-eyed graaa. Xyria. 
Yellow-root Zanth- 
Yellow-rattle. Rhin- 
Yew. Taxva. 
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Cabhations and Piootbbs.— What is ti»«^*^- 
ference between Carnationa and Picoteea? THey 
are advertised separately in the nurserymen's cata- 
loffaes, and I conld never learn the dlflfefence,— 
Please Inform me and obUge— A Bubai. Bbapsb. 

Bbmaskb.— -The distinotion is one made by 
Florists and relates merely to the coloring of the 
floirer. The Carnation is divided into three elassea, 
and the Picotee is one of these, «8 foUows:— 
JFYaJfce*, are of only two colors, with wide stripes 
running fsom the center of the flower to the outer 
edge of the petal. Bizwrrt» have at least thi«e 
colore, in irregular stripes and blotches. Fkotees 
are finely spotted or lined, with scarlet purple, Ac., 
generally on a white ground. The outer edge of 
the petals usually have a dark stripe. FlotistsbaTe 
made agreatmany arbitrary rules as to what should 
, be considered a good flower, which it will not, per^ 
hap% be profitable for us to heed at present The 
Carnation is a queen among the flowerr, and 
should receive more homage from the lovf rs of 

nature's beauties. 

♦■» 

The TuBSbfflBr—Tcf^et flowering bulbs 
the metHod is to plant <$at the little off- 
sets that surround the old bulb, each 
Spring, in rows a foot or so apart. These 
tnll not flower the first Summer, but 
make plump flowering bulbs for the 
next In the F«J1 take them up just be- 
fore frost kills the top. Lay them in 
9omerplaiBQirii#se it^wdl «Qt freeze, to 
dry off a little ; then trim off the tops 
and keep the bulbs dry, and where the 
thermometer does not go below 4(F, un- 
til they are wanted for planting oat the 
ensuing Spring. 

They are better stariied first in a hot- 
bed or other warm place, bo that their 
season of flowering is early enough to 
escape the Fall frost* The old bulbs 
will not flower again. Th&'doublQ only 
is wor^h. growing ; the BOjfer » of a 
waxy white, and highly 



Ths Art of Growing Trebb from OwfnsQB,'^ 
OProfesior Delacroix, of BesaDCon, in Fraoce, 
has discovered a mod6 of propagating from cnt- 
tifeTgs, ^faioh is not only snccessfol io case ot roses 
and other plants easy to live, bat apples, pears, 
plams, apricots, &o. Out of an hundred cuttings 
put ottt in June, not one but was thriving In Au' 
gust in the open air, without shade or extra care, 
except watering a few times soon after they 

were planted. "His method is to put t**^ ■""'" 

OQtting in the ground, bent in the form 
with the centre part up, and just on a ? 
the surface, at wnich point there must ^ 
bud or shooS which is the only part exk/u^u w 
the air; the other being protteteid by the ear ih 
from drying up supports and gives vigor €o the 
bad, which starts directly into leaf, and in its 
tarn helps- the cutting to form roots and the 
whole them forms a thriving tree. The method 
of setting them is to form two drills about three 
inches apart, with a sharp ridge between, oyer 
which bend the catting, and stick an end in each 
drill, and cover up and press the earth firmly, and 
water freely. Cuttings should be of the LMii 
-^'-— **g " ^^^^th. frftsh and vig orous. 
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THE DAtotlA. 



THJB DAHLIA AND ITS 017LT17SS. 

Erg. RraAL:-A few remarks may not he nnln- 
of the DaUia, the king of border plaats, and the 



«tn~^„/^ '"'"*•'*'«''*"« from one to *»Triop.d mOn cmmbod tmtment The fl^ 
.en?r°"^,r,^'T"'* "*»""-« '"«'«-to P«'«ttoto«leotgo«awlt.nk«.ditb.w^ 
aid uLhoI .h»f?V° *?* •"«"•* win grow; ^"^ *«* "»«»« P'-eMcri florM that the best 
II JMdtl^ri?.'? ^ '!!" *^«™' M-How .h.ri «*"«' •« «y hybrid pl«t. «e the am to de- 
wi IhnL^ .^„ ""^ ^"^ *""> »«»•" «d-To Sf««»«*« "*•>• improper treatment I would ad- 

bH« /"■""""*'*"« f^'bo^o you wlUg««t*iJ«lr top. to wlthto Blx inch*, ot ihTm^ ' 
''* ^o"-. 1857. [he root with eii^t or ten Inohe. of ikert mannre. 



Ebkaukji-a. «>on «■ the rooteam taken no in t' "^ °^^ ^ ""— — "» »f™»i uanry 



Xhia tecnrea diem against ii^ry 



Then preparo';W l^f ^XJ^^' T"^ *****' *"^«*^ «>«' 
irintsr, and he stronger In the spring; Theroots 



ir until they become dry 

Jl^'lf;!."'*^- P^ ""* »H«eH„aoooMr? '"^*«'«»o««ton.ayto«.that«,»K.Mm.ke. 
. K^ in the o«iu, _K»_ . »"'. "»7 It. appemttM^, and if any 1. dtMowed wmoTe 



(hem to a dijiv plaee natU It ia nbdoad. 



v„ i. . '-~«™r»wofM*?drtS*L*'*^''*"''"''^»otbo wltfwrto 

.iff ^ f.u**'*"* '•'•» of ««d and r^ta '^"^^ «»"«^ » wiU be naee^r^to e» 

wl fnll. and then pUce the barrel In a <««i *!! ■""--"- '—"- ' 

f^ in the «Uar. where they ^rem^.^^''^^ 
f. order ontil .prfnfr To propawte Blwtf ^ 

j ong clean throngh the collar of the ptaw S 
I pt of union between the rtem and wM ^ 

ra^nnV'th/ '"T '"'■*'^» "^ "^-^ '^ 
w root and plant fa the border, and ii/ "" '" ' 
c Bhoo-; present, itself when the J "^N 

*>ce growing it mmrt be mbbed off * ^ 

I . the strong roots will flower if wel 

\ '• th* following article ftom a "Tom i 

Geneva, dthongh rather late In th^^^ / 
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